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No.  61. 

GLASGOW  UNIVERSITY— AN  OLD  DISPUTE  ABOUT 
THE  CHANCELLORSHIP. 

p LASGOW  UNIVERSITY  has  just  been  celebrating  its 
ninth  jubilee,  and  the  public  press,  not  restricting 
itself  to  reports  of  current  proceedings,  has  been  enlightening 
all  whom  it  may  concern  on  the  early  history  of  the  venerable 
institution.  It  is  recalled  how,  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  on  the  solicitation  of  King  James  II.,  and  through  the 
persuasion  of  a worthy  prelate,  Bishop  Turnbull,  Pope 
Nicholas  erected  a Studium  Generate  at  Glasgow,  “a  place 
of  renown,  where  the  air  is  mild,  victuals  are  plentiful,  and 
great  store  of  other  things  pertaining  to  the  use  of  man  is 
found ; ” how,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Church,  the 
young  seminary  maintained  vitality  till,  at  the  Reformation, 
it  was  all  but  submerged ; and  how,  by  the  material  help  of 
royal  and  municipal  grants,  and  the  enthusiastic  services  of 
teachers  inspired  by  a new  faith,  the  revived  and  reconstructed 
university  entered  on  a career  which  in  the  main  has  been 
one  of  continuous  success. 

While  the  attention  of  the  reading  public  has  thus  been 
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directed  to  Glasgow  academical  affairs  in  their  general 
aspects,  the  opportunity  may  here  be  taken  of  reproducing  a 
document — a decree  pronounced  by  the  Lords  of  Council  in 
1682 — bearing  on  the  relationship  which  subsisted  between 
the  archbishops  and  the  university.  According  to  the 
original  foundation,  as  expressed  in  the  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas, 
the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  for  the  time  being,  was  to  be  chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  with  “ power  and  authority  over  the 
doctors,  masters,  scholars,  and  others,”  in  conformity  with 
the  custom  at  Bologna.  Under  the  new  constitution,  em- 
bodied in  the  Charter  by  King  James  VI.  in  1577,  the  arch- 
bishop was  still  recognised  as  the  chancellor  ; and  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1642,  when  presbyterianism  had  temporarily 
displaced  prelacy  that  for  the  first  time  a lay  chancellor  was 
appointed.  The  choice  of  the  senate  fell  on  James,  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  who  was  succeeded  by  William,  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  in  1660.  With  the  restoration  of  episcopacy  in  the 
following  year  the  archbishop  resumed  office,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  interruption  to  the  practice  till  the 
incidents  narrated  in  the  decree  occurred.  From  the  days  of 
Andrew  Melville,  the  college  professors  and  students  were,  as 
a rule,  inclined  to  the  presbyterian  side  in  the  many  con- 
troversies which  took  place  on  ecclesiastical  subjects ; and  it 
was  this  prevailing  tendency  which  caused  the  rupture  now 
to  be  referred  to.  Archbishop  Ross,  who  had  been  parson  of 
Glasgow  between  1667  and  1676,  and  who  returned  to  the 
city  in  1679,  when  he  obtained  the  archbishopric,  was  a keen 
prelatist  and  upholder  of  the  king’s  authority  in  church 
affairs.  About  the  time  when  Ross  entered  on  his  episcopal 
duties,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  severe  measures  were 
being  taken  against  the  covenanters,  and  greater  dissatisfac- 
tion than  ever  was  caused  by  the  passing,  on  31st.  August, 
1681,  of  an  act  of  parliament  requiring  all  persons  in  public 
trust  to  take  “ the  test,”  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 
king  in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  and  renouncing 
the  covenants.  Deprivation  of  office  was  the  penalty  for 
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Decreit,  the  arch- 
bischope  of  Glasgow 
and  chancelor  of  the 
colledge  therof 
contra 

Doctor  Bresban,  Mr. 
Alexander  Millne, and 
utheris,  maisteris  of 
the  said  colledge 
1682 


non-compliance,  and  among  those  who  preferred  to  make  that 
sacrifice  was  Thomas  Nicolsone,  who  had  been  a regent  of  the 
college  since  1666.  The  proceedings  which  followed  are 
narrated  in  the  decree1  which  is  in  these  terms 

“ Att  Edenburgh,  the  sextein  day  of  February  jra  vjc  four- 
scoir  two  yeiris.  Anent  our  Soveraigne  lordis  letteris 
raisit  at  the  instance  of  the  most  reverend 
father  in  God,  Arthour  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  chancelor  of  the  colledge  of 
Glasgow,  pairtie  grived,  and  of  Sir  George 
M‘Kenzie  of  Rosehauch,  knight,  his 
Majesties  advocat  for  his  highnes  interest 
in  the  mater  underwrittin : Mentioning 

O 

that  quhair,  albeit  by  the  lawes  of  this  and 
all  other  weill  governed  kingdomes  the  invading  of  the 
rychtis  and  priviledges  of  universities  and  colledges,  the 
dispossessing  of  the  founderis  thairof,  or  ther  successores  of 
thes  rychtis  and  priveledges  due  to  them  by  such  funda- 
tiounes,  wherof  they  have  bein  in  long  and  continued 
possessione,  and  the  usurping  of  that  rycht  and  priveledge 
by  any  persone,  contrar  to  such  fundationes,  are  crymes  of  a 
high  natur  and  sevearly  punishable.  Nevertheles  it  is  of 
veretie  that  the  colledge  of  Glasgow  being  originally  foundit 
by  the  bishop  of  that  see  who  mortefied  a considerable  pairt 
of  the  revenew  therof  therto  ; and  by  the  fundatione  of  that 
colledge  the  bishope  of  Glasgow  being  appoynted  chancelor 
to  that  colledge,  who  have  since  the  first  fundatione  therof 
conforme  to  ther  rychtis  and  lybertie  of  ther  office  bein  in  a 
constant  wse  and  possessione  of  setling  with  the  rector,  dean 
of  facultie  and  principal^  and  of  preceiding  in  thes  meetings 
as  chancelor  of  the  said  colledge,  especially  in  the  filling  wp 
and  suppleing  of  vacant  places  within  the  colledge,  except  in 


1 Printed  from  copy  engrossed  in  a book  preserved  among  the  city  records  at 
Glasgow,  and  containing  “Charters  and  Precepts  granted  by  the  Universities, 
1668-99.”  The  privy  council  proceedings  are  briefly  reported  in  Fountainhall’s 
Decisions , i.  p.  172. 
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the  tyme  of  the  late  rebellione  and  wsurpatione  when  the 
government  of  the  church  by  archbischopes  and  bishopes  was 
cast  off,  which  possessione  was  wpon  the  restaurationne 
recovered  by  the  two  former  archbishopes  the  compleneris 
predecessouris.  And  wheras  of  late  Mr.  Thomas  Nucelsone, 
one  of  the  late  regentis  thereof,  having  demurred  to  take  the 
test  apoynted  by  act  of  parliament,  Mr.  Mathew  Brisbane, 
doctor  of  medicine,  pretendit  rector,  Mr.  Edward  Wright, 
principall,  Mr.  Alexander  Millne,  pretendit  dean  of  facultie, 
and  Mr.  William  Blair  and  Mr.  John  Trane,  regentis  of  the 
said  colledge,  did  take  occaisione  therwpone  not  only  to  put 
a publict  affront  upon  the  complener  in  keeping  of  meetings 
without  so  much  as  ever  acquainting  him,  albeit  he  was  wpon 
the  place,  and  most  preposturously  ordained  one  Mr.  James 
Younge,  a young  man,  to  supplie  the  supposed  vacancie 
untill  the  first  of  January,  bot  of  sett  purpose  to  turne  the 
complener  out  of  his  possessione,  determined  and  resolved 
without  affixing  any  previous  programe  or  using  any 
examinatione  to  appoint  the  said  Mr.  James  Young 
to  be  regent  in  place  of  the  said  Mr.  Thomas  Nucelsone 
efter  the  said  day  incaice  he  should  not  take  the  test ; 
and  the  complener  having  nottice  therof  called  for  and 
questioned  the  rector  and  regentis  therwpon  for  keeping 
meetings  wpon  materis  of  such  importance  concerning  the 
colledge,  without  his  knowledge,  and  that  it  belongit  to  him 
as  chancelor  of  the  said  colledge  to  convein  them  upon  such 
occasionis.  The  said  rector  questioned  the  compleneris 
power,  and  Mr.  John  Trane,  one  of  the  regentis,  did  publictly 
assert  they  ware  a free  meeting  without  the  chancelor,  and 
with  a distorted  countenance  said  to  the  complener  he  knew 
he  was  chancelor  and  no  more.  Notwithstanding  of  quhich 
harsh  wsadge  the  complener  was  content  to  keep  a meeting 
with  them  upon  Tewsday  being  bot 

being  informed  of  the  former  designe  of  bringing  in  the 
said  Mr.  James  Young  who  is  knowne  to  be  very  wnfitt  for 
that  charge,  and  to  doe  the  same  without  programe  and 
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examination,  contrair  to  the  priveledge  of  the  colleclge  and  to 
the  diseuradgement  of  learning,  the  complener  first  called  the 
dean  of  facultie  to  acquaint  the  maisters  of  continowing  the 
dyet  and  therefter  by  the  colledge  beddall  adjurned  the 
meeting  wntill  Thursday.  Quhicli  order  the  said  pretendit 
rector  did  countermand  and  caused  summond  the  maisteris 
to  meet  upon  Tevvsday  wher  they  did  proceid  to  act  as  they 
thought  fitt  without  the  compleneris  concwrrance.  And 
wpon  the  Thursday  therefter  the  said  pretendit  rector, 
principal^  pretendit  dean  of  facultie  and  regentis,  having 
mett  with  the  complener,  who  publictly  in  severall  and 
wnbeseiming  expressiones  did  debait  the  compleneris  power 
in  preseiding,  especially  the  said  Mr.  Trane,  who  being 
required  by  the  complener  to  be  calme  and  take  his  seat, 
efter  his  uttering  many  disdainefull  expressiones  against  the 
complener  did  wpbraid  him  to  his  face  in  the  meeting  and 
said  he  defied  him  and  said  that  he  wald  say  it  over  and 
over  againe  that  the  chancellor  was  ane  extrinsik  member : 
and  with  great  difficultie  ware  they  prevailed  with  to  delay 
the  present  admitting  of  the  said  Mr.  Younge  till  the 
Munday  therefter,  notwithstanding  of  many  resones  wrged 
by  the  said  chancelor,  the  professoris  of  divinity  and  Mr. 
John  Boyd,  ane  of  the  regentis.  And  wpon  the  Munday 
therefter  the  complener  having  againe  mett  with  them  and 
clamed  his  priveledge  as  preses  by  vertue  of  his  office,  rycht 
and  possessione,  they  by  a positive  vote  determined  that 
vertute  officii  the  complener  should  not  preseid ; wherwpon 
he  protestit  and  took  instrumentis  in  the  handis  of  the  clerke 
to  the  meeting  and  required  them  not  to  proceid  in  the 
installing  in  the  said  Mr.  Younge,  or  any  other  persone, 
wntill  the  mater  in  debate  and  reasones  offered  to  him  ware 
heard  and  determined  befor  his  royall  highnes  and  lords  of 
privie  councill  or  other  judges  competent;  nevertheles  they 
determined  in  the  said  mater  and  installed  the  said  Mr. 
James  Young  in  the  said  office  with  the  wsuall  solemnitie 
of  putting  on  his  goune  as  regent  and  taking  his  oath  de 
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jideli:1  Which  procedour  was  most  insolent  and  illegall,  especi- 
ally in  the  rector  and  dean  of  facnltie  who  being  bot  annuell 
masteris,  and  by  the  fundatioune  of  the  colledge  aucht  to  be 
elected  yeirly  which  hes  not  bein  doone  thes  two  yeiris  past ; 
and  such  was  the  insolent  cariadge  of  the  pretendit  rector 
and  some  utheris  of  the  foirsaidis  persones  that  they  brought 
and  presentit  the  said  new  electit  regent  to  the  open  streets 
immediatlye  efter  ther  disorderly  electione  and  took  instru- 
mentis  against  the  complener  because  he  wold  nocht  instantly 
administrat  to  him  the  test,  albeit  he  told  them  he  did  not 
oune  that  persone  to  be  orderly  electit.  And  therfor  the 
promisis  being  verified  and  proven,  the  said  pretendit 
electione  of  the  said  Mr.  James  Younge  aucht  to  be  declared 
voyd  and  null,  and  the  persones  having  rycht  in  electione 
aucht  to  be  ordained  by  the  chancelor  of  the  said  university 
to  meet  in  order  to  a new  election  efter  affixing  a publict 
programe,  publict  tryall,  and  examinationes  as  is  wswall,  and 
the  said  chancelor  ordaind  to  proceid  in  the  meitings  of  the 
said  colledge  wpon  such  occasiones,  conforme  to  his  rycht 
and  former  possessione  in  tyme  comeing.  And  farder  the 
saids  pretendit  rector  and  pretendit  dean  of  facultie,  for 
wsurping  his  Majesties  authoritie  in  acting  without 
electiones  ; as  also  they  and  the  saidis  prineipall  and  regentis 
for  ther  oppressione  and  malversation,  especially  the  said 
Mr.  John  Trane  for  his  insolence  above  specifeit,  aucht  to  be 
exemplary  punished  in  ther  persones  and  goodis  to  the 
terrour  of  otheris  to  committ  the  lyke  in  tyme  coming.  And 
anent  the  charge  given  to  the  saids  pretendit  rector,  prin- 
cipall,  pretendit  dean  of  facultie  and  regentis,  complened  wpon 
aforsaid,  to  have  compeired  personally  to  have  ansuered  to 
the  foirsaid  complent  and  to  have  heard  and  sein  his  said 

1 These  proceedings  seems  to  have  taken  place  on  Monday,  16th  January, 
1682,  and  are  thus  entered  in  the  Register  : “Decimo  septimo  Calendas  Februarii 
1682.  Quo  die,  in  numerum  Magistrorum  Academise  Glasguensis  cooptatus  est 
Jacobus  Young  qui  admissionis  suae  sacramentum  secundum  formulam  ab 
Academise  moderatoribus  prsescriptam  praestitit.” — ( Munimenta  Alme  TJniversi- 
atis,  iii.  p.  394.) 
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pretendit  election  as  regent  foirsaid  declared  voyd  and  null ; 
and  farder  the  saidis  haill  foirnamed  persones  to  have  heard 
and  seen  such  other  order  taken  in  the  said  mater  as 
appertained,  wnder  the  payne  of  rebellione,  etc.  ; with  certi- 
ficatioune,  etc.  ; as  the  saidis  letteres,  executiones,  indorsa- 
tions therof  more  fully  proportis.  Whilke  being  called  wpon 
the  nynt  day  of  February  instant,  and  both  parties  com- 
peirand  personally,  and  the  lybell  being  found  relevant  and 
admitted  to  the  persewaris  probatione ; and  the  witnessis 
present  being  admittit  receavit  and  suorne,  and  a committee 
of  the  councill  appoyntit  to  examine  them,  and  this  day  the 
samen  being  agane  called,  His  Roy  all  Highnes,  his  Majesties 
hie  commissioner,1  and  lordis  of  his  Majesties  privie  councill 
having  heard  and  considered  the  foirsaid  complent  and 
ansueris  maid  therto,  with  the  depositiounes  of  diverse 
famous  witness  led  and  adduced  for  proving  therof,  doe  find 
that  the  lord  archbishope  of  Glasgow  persewar,  as  chancelor 
of  the  colledge  of  Glasgow  hath  bein  wrongously  and 
wn justly  putt  furth  of  his  possessioune  of  preceiding  as 
chancelor  in  the  meitings  of  the  facultie  of  the  colledge  by 
the  defenderis,  in  quhich  they  find  that  he  and  his  pre- 
decessors have  bein  for  a longe  tyme  in  peaceable  possessione ; 
and  that  the  defenderis  have  in  a disorderly  maner  proceidit  in 
the  electione  of  Mr.  James  Younge  to  be  a regent  in  the  said 
colledge  ; that  Mr.  Alexander  Milne,  dean  of  facultie  and  one 
of  the  ministeris  of  Glasgow,  hath  done  wronge  in  counter- 
manding the  chancellouris  ordouris,  affixing  of  dyetes  for  the 
meiting  of  the  facultie,  and  of  possessing  him  selfe  in  present- 
ing in  that  meiting  and  in  concurring  in  the  said  disorderly 
electione.  As  also  findis  that  Mr.  John  Trane  one  of  the 
regentis  is  not  only  in  accessione  to  the  said  disorderly 
electione,  bot  guiltie  of  some  insolent  expressiones  and 
behaviour  against  the  said  archbishope  att  some  of  these 
meitingis.  And  therfor  his  royal  highnes  and  lordis  of 


1 The  duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  James  VII. 
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councill  doe  heirby  repone  and  restore  the  said  lord  arch- 
bishope  of  Glasgow  as  chancellor  of  the  said  colledge  to  his 
possessione  of  preceiding  in  the  meetingis  of  the  facnltie  as 
formerlie,  and  decernes  and  declaris  the  electione  of  the  said 
Mr.  James  Younge  to  be  a regent  of  the  said  colledge  voyd 
and  null ; and  gives  warrand  to  the  archbishope  as  chancelor 
of  the  colledge  to  convein  the  facultie  with  the  first  conven- 
ience and  by  a publict  programe  and  disputt  to  cause  a new 
electione  be  maide  conforme  to  the  former  practise.  And 
remittis  the  said  Mr.  Alexander  Milne  to  the  lordis  of  the 
clairgie  to  be  proceidit  against  as  they  find  cause  for  the  said 
offence.  And  have  suspendit  and  suspendis  the  said 
Mr.  John  Trane  of  his  office  and  place  of  regent  in  the  said 
colledge  during  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  his  pleasour. 
And  leaves  the  mater  of  right  in  debait  to  the  judge  ordinary 
to  be  discussed  as  accordis  of  law.  And  farder  his  royall 
highnes  and  lordis  of  councill  discharges  the  rector,  princi- 
pal^ dean  of  faculty  and  regentis  of  the  said  colledge  to  seek 
or  have  any  releif  furth  of  the  colledge  rentis  and  revenewes 
of  any  expenssis  they  have  bein  att  in  this  persuit,  as  they 
will  be  ansuerable.  Extr.  by  me, 

Sic  subscribitur  : Will.  Paterson, 

Clericus  Secreti  ConciliiT 

Any  further  proceedings  which  may  have  been  taken 
against  the  dean  was  probably  terminated  by  his  demission, 
which  is  thus  recorded  : — 

“ I,  Mr.  Alexander  Milne,  minister  in  Glasgow  and  dean  of 
facultie  of  the  wniversaty  therof,  for  certaine  weightie  and 
Dimissione  Mr  onorous  causes  and  considerationes  me 
Alexander  Miiine,  moving,  doe  by  thes  presentis  voluntarly 

colledge  of  Glasgow  or  freely>  without  force  or  fear,  demitt  and 
1682.  overgive  my  place  of  dean  of  facultie  in  the 

said  wniversaty  in  the  handis  of  the  most  reverend  father  in 
God  my  lord  archbishope  of  Glasgow,  his  grace,  as  chancelor 
of  the  said  wniversaty  and  of  the  remanent  members  of  the 
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said  facultie  ; togither  with  all  rycht  and  title  whatsoever 
that  1 had  therto  befoir  this  my  dimission,  humbly  intreat- 
ing heirby  the  said  most  reverend  father  in  God,  chancelor  of 
the  said  wniversaty,  with  the  other  memberis  of  the  facultie 
therof,  to  elect  and  make  choyce  of  ane  fitt  person e to  the 
said  office.  In  witnes  quherof  (writine  by  Mr.  John  Birnie, 
minister  of  Carlaverock)  I have  subscrivit  thir  presentis,  att 
Edenburgh,  the  twenty  third  day  of  February  j,n  vjc  eightie 
and  two  yeiris,  befor  thir  witnes,  the  rycht  reverend  father  in 
God  John  lord  bishope  of  Edenburgh  and  James  lord  bishope 
of  Dunblane. 

Sic  subscribur  : A.  Milne. 

Jo.  Edinburgen,  witnes. 

Ja.  Dunblanen.” 

Archbishop  Ross  did  not  continue  long  in  Glasgow,  as  he 
was  translated  to  St.  Andrews  in  1684,  “ not  so  much,” 
writes  Fountainhall,  “for  any  respect  our  statesmen  bore 
him,  as  to  remove  him  from  Glasgow,  where  his  carriage  had 
made  him  odious.”  There  is  j)erhaps  an  overdose  of  acri- 
mony in  this  pronouncement ; but  whether  this  be  so  or  not 
there  is  at  least  some  indication  that  the  differences  between 
the  archbishop  and  the  college  authorities  were  amicably 
settled.  On  27th  September,  1682,  the  archbishop,  as 
chancellor,  along  with  the  rector,  principal  and  regents,  in- 
cluding “Mr.  Adam  Gordoune,  deane  of  facultie”  (Milne’s 
successor),  and  Mr.  John  Trane,  whose  suspension  had 
terminated,  agreed  upon  the  appointment  of  a “ professor  of 
divinitie.”1  “ Magister  Jacobus  Junius,”  supposed  to  be  the 
“ James  Younge  ” whose  election  as  a regent  was  annulled  by 
the  decree,  was  readmitted  on  12th  March,  1683, 2 and  on  9th 
June  following,  the  chancellor,  principal  and  regents  set 


1 Munimenta  Alme  Universitatis,  iii.  p.  394. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  395.  The  terms  of  admission  are  identical  with  those  quoted  in  foot- 
note, antea,  p.  6,  except  that  here  the  surname  is  Latinised. 
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aside  an  endowment  for  the  “ yearlie  fie  ” of  “ Mr.  James 
Young,  professor  of  humanitie.” 

The  decision  of  the  privy  council  in  1682  settled  questions 
relating  to  the  chancellorship  for  the  few  remaining  years  of 
episcopal  supremacy.  Since  the  change  of  1689,  all  the 
chancellors  of  the  university  have  been  laymen.  The  Earl 
of  Hyndford  held  the  office  from  1672  till  1710  ; the  succes- 
sive Dukes  of  Montrose,  1715-1874;  Sir  William  Stirling 
Maxwell,  1875-78  ; the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry, 
1878-84;  and  the  Earl  of  Stair  from  1884  till  the  present 
time. 


R.  R. 
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THE  CORONATION  AND  SCOTLAND. 


ORE  or  less  vague  expressions  have  been  heard  north  of 


the  Tweed  of  a view  that,  theoretically,  Scotland 
should  be  represented  more  fully  than  it  is  in  the  ceremony 
of  crowning  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  arrangements  at  all  coronations  since  the  Union 
have  not  been  precisely  the  same ; but,  speaking  generally, 
Scotland  has  been  represented  unofficially  in  the  company 
of  privileged  persons  in  whose  presence  those  Coronations 
have  taken  place  ; and  by  some  of  her  officials  in  the  Royal 
processions  to  and  at  the  place  where  the  ceremony  has 
been  performed.  And  at  the  Royal  banquet  customarily 
spread  thereafter,  the  great  officers  of  the  Royal  Household 
in  Scotland  have  been  received  to  perform  their  hereditary 
offices.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Earl  Constable  of  Scotland 
(the  Earl  of  Errol),  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Scottish  Heralds,  the  Usher  of  the  White  Rod,  &c.,  have 
walked  in  the  procession,  and  the  Great  Master- Household 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll)  has  ceremonially  presented  a cup  to  the 
King  at  the  banquet.  But  the  place  where  the  ceremony  of 
the  Coronation  is  always  enacted  is  in  England,  the  regalia 
which  is  used  is  English,  partly  the  old  English  regalia,  and 
partly, — perhaps  mostly,  as  it  includes  the  Crown, — made 
since  the  Union,  but  modelled  after  the  English  tradition. 
The  Officers  of  State  who  bear  the  regalia,  and  the  clergy 
who  administer  the  services  of  religion  on  the  occasion  are  all 
of  England.  In  fact  the  ceremony  of  Coronation,  with  all 
that  pertains  to  it,  is,  as  much  as  is  possible,  the  ceremony 
in  use  in  England  before  the  Union. 
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Before  the  Union,  Scotland  had  possessed  an  ancient 
Coronation  place — Scone,  at  which  even  after  the  removal  of 
the  Stone  of  Destiny  to  Westminster,  her  Kings  had  been 
crowned,  all  save  five.  In  England,  Westminster  became 
the  place  of  coronations  at  an  early  date  for  the  same 
reason  that  in  later  times  it  became  the  place  of  parliaments, 
namely,  that  it  was  the  place  of  the  king’s  principal  resid- 
ence. For  these  two  purposes  Westminster  has  continued 
to  be  used,  even  though  the  kings  ceased  to  reside  there. 
No  |mrticular  place  for  inauguration  was  fixed  at  the  Union 
in  1706  for  the  kings  of  the  new  kingdom.  But  it  was 
notorious  that  that  place,  as  much  as  the  seat  of  Government 
would  be  in  England.  And  the  Act  of  Union  in  the  Scottish 
Statute  Book,  an  Act  which  is  mainly  concerned  with 
provisions  against  English  encroachments  and  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  identity  of  Scotland,  expressly  provides  (section 
24)  that  the  Scottish  Begalia  should  not  be  taken  out  of 
Scotland.  From  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  the  provision 
was  fortunate  ; without  it  the  ancient  Scottish  Crown  and 
Sceptre  would  long  ago  have  seen  the  melting-pot,  as  their 
English  contemporaries  had  done  before  them.  But  the  pro- 
vision was  doubtless  inserted  in  anticipation  of  the  resump- 
tion of  coronations  in  Scotland  if  the  Union  between  the 
countries  turned  out  to  be  a failure.  Had  there  been  any 
suggestion  from  the  other  side  that  the  Scottish  Crown  might 
be  used  in  a coronation  at  Westminster  the  prohibition  would 
very  certainly  have  been  relaxed.1 

A pamphlet  was  recently  circulated  entitled  Claims  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.”  The  writer  also  presented  a petition  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  year.  One  of  his  objects  was 
to  induce  that  house  to  claim  that  a part  in  all  “ imperial 


1 In  1821,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Douglas  both  claimed  to  bear  the 
Royal  Crown  of  Scotland  before  the  King  at  George  IV.’s  Coronation,  the  Court 
found  “that  neither  of  the  said  Petitioners  has  made  good  any  title  to  the  Perfor- 
mance of  the  Service  claimed  by  their  said  Petitions,”  and  the  claims  were 
disallowed.  The  report  says  no  more. 
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ceremonies  ” into  which  offices  of  religion  enter,  the  Corona- 
tion included,  should  be  assigned  to  the  Scots  Church  as  an 
“Imperial”  institution — which  neither  it  nor  the  Church  of 
England  is  in  any  legal  sense — even  though  the  ceremonies 
in  question  should  be  enacted  furth  of  Scotland. 

The  first  practical  question  that  suggests  itself  in  this 
context  is  what  part  in  a Coronation  the  Church  of  Scotland 
as  at  present  constituted  claimed  when  coronations  took 
place  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Coronations  of  monarchs  in  Scot- 
land from  the  time  of  David  II.  till  the  Reformation  were 
according  to  the  Roman  rite.  The  Bishop  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop) of  St.  Andrews  both  anointed  the  King,  and  set  the 
crown  on  his  head.  There  have  been  four  coronations  in 
Scotland  between  the  Reformation  and  the  Union  (1707)  of 
the  countries  of  Scotland  and  England.  The  first  two  of 
these  were  done  in  times  of  vacillation  between  Presby- 
tery and  Prelacy,  the  third  was  during  the  ascendancy  of 
Prelacy,  and  the  fourth  during  the  ascendancy  of  Presbytery. 
The  first  was  that  of  James  VI.,  crowned  at  Stirling  on  26th 
July,  1567.  John  Knox  preached  the  sermon,  and  the 
crown  was  set  on  the  King’s  head  by  the  Superintendents  of 
Lothian,  and  Angus,  and  the  Bishop  of  Brechin.  The  King 
was  anointed,  though,  says  Calderwood,  “ Mr.  Knox  and 
other  preachers  repyned  at  it.”  The  next  Coronation  was  on 
Sunday,  17th  May,  1590,  when  Anne  of  Denmark  received 
the  Crown-matrimonial  at  Holyrood.  Before  the  ceremony, 
the  ministers  had  met  and  concluded  that  the  ceremony  of 
anointing  was  no  part  of  the  office  of  a minister,  that  it  “ had 
been  a superstitious  rite  among  Christians,  borrowed  from  the 
Jewes  ; ” but  that  it  might  be  performed  by  a subject  at  the 
command  of  a King,  if  a declaration  of  its  character  was 
made  at  the  time.  Calderwood  records  that  the  declaration 
was  then  written  down  (Calderwood,  History,  V.  95).  Mr. 
Patrick  Galloway,  one  of  the  “ King’s  own  ministers,”  and 
one  of  those  who  had  met  on  the  subject  of  anointing, 
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preached  the  sermon,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  one  of  the 
ministers  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  King’s  command  anointed 
the  Queen  ; but  the  crown  was  set  on  her  head  by  the  Duke 
of  Lennox,  Lord  Hamilton  (on  behalf  of  his  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  who  was  ill),  and  the  Chancellor  (Lord 
Thirlestane).1  Charles  I.,  who  had  been  crowned  at  West- 
minster King  of  England,  in  1626,  was,  in  1633,  crowned 
King  of  Scotland  at  Holyrood.  The  times  were  prelatic. 
The  Bishop  of  Brechin  placed  the  crown  on  his  head. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  these  coronations  was  that  of 
Charles  II.  at  Scone  on  1st  January,  1651 — full  ten  years 
before  his  English  coronation  at  Westminster.  It  was  per- 
formed during  the  complete  supremacy  of  Presbytery,  and 
the  most  outstanding  personage  present,  after  the  King,  was 
Mr.  Robert  Douglas  the  preacher.  Douglas  had  four  several 
times  been  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  At  the  date 
of  the  coronation,  he  had  been  succeeded  in  that  office  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  but  was  re-elected  again,  for  a fifth  time, 
later  in  the  same  year.  According  to  Mr.  William  Jones 
[Crowns  and  Coronations,  1883,  p.  238),  Douglas  “delivered 
a bitter  philippic  against  the  young  King,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  compare  his  mother  to  the  wicked  Athaliah.”  According 
to  the  late  Marquess  of  Bute  (Coronation  of  Charles  II.  at 
Scone,  Scottish  Revieiv,  1887,  Vol.  X.  p.  38),  he  delivered  a 
sermon  full  of  statesmanship  and  counsels  of  moderation.  We 
wonder  if  Mr.  Jones  ever  accounted  for  his  error!  The 
Athaliah,  usurper  and  slayer  of  the  royal  seed,  whom  the 
Presbyterian  preacher  denounced,  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  who 
then  held  Edinburgh  ; every  line  proclaims  him,  not  Henri- 
etta Maria,  or  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  as  indeed  Mr.  Jones 
probably  thought  she  must  be  ! But  the  matter  of  chief 
interest  to  us  at  present  is,  that  in  spite  of  the  preachers  and 


1 Moysie’s  Memoir  says  that  the  crown  was  put  on  the  Queen’s  head  by 
Mr.  Robert  Bruce  and  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  ministers  ; but  the  Alloa  House 
record  ( see  Papers  relative  to  the  Marriage  of  James  VI.,  &c. — Bannatyne  Club, 
1828),  which  wTe  follow  is  the  better  authority. 
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the  Church’s  pre-eminence  ou  the  occasion,  it  was  not  he,  but, 
as  is  well  known,  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  who  placed  the  crown 
on  the  Royal  head.  Had  the  Church,  which  the  King  had 
come  to  conciliate,  thought  it  right  that  it  should  take  upon 
itself  the  office,  and  give  the  King  his  crown,  it  had  abundant 
power  to  do  so.  And,  whatever  its  ecclesiastical  claims,  it, 
as  a civil  institution,  might  well  have  asserted  that  it  alone 
at  that  juncture  placed  the  crown  on  the  King’s  head.  In 
none  of  the  Church  histories,  however,  is  there  any  indication 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  way  of  thinking  laid  a 
claim  that  the  true  Church  ought  to  place  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  civil  ruler.  The  King  was  not  anointed.  In  his 
sermon,  Mr.  Douglas  discussed  the  practice  at  some  length, 
discriminating  between  the  kings  who  were,  and  who  were 
not  anointed  among  the  Jews,  admitting  that  some  Protest- 
ants as  well  as  Romanists  had  adopted  the  practice,  and  that 
it  might  be  argued  that  King  Charles,  coming  after  a usurpa- 
tion, was  just  one  of  the  kings  whom  the  Jews  would  have 
anointed.  He  denied,  however,  that  the  act  of  the  Church, 
in  pouring  material  oil  on  the  King’s  head,  created  him  the 
Lord’s  Anointed.  Charles  was  so  already ; and  said  the 
orator,  “It  is  enough  for  us  to  have  the  thing,  though  we 
was  but  [ = may  be  without]  the  ceremonie.”  This  statement, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  year  1590,  also  regarding  anoint- 
ing, indicate  a position  incompatible  with  theories  of  the 
Church’s  right  to  crown  kings,  and  which  probably  relegates 
the  ceremony  of  crowning  to  the  same  category  of  things 
which  a subject,  as  such,  might  do  at  his  king’s  command. 
The  conclave  which  discussed  the  subject  of  anointing  appears 
to  have  approved  of  another  statement,  made  incidentally  by 
one  of  their  number,  while  discussing  the  King’s  wish  to 
have  the  coronation  done  on  the  Lord’s  day,  namely,  that 
the  ceremony  partook  of  the  nature  of  a mixed  action,  like 
a marriage,  and  therein  a solemn  oath  passed  mutually 
between  the  prince  and  the  subjects,  and  from  both  to  God, 
“and  that  the  minister  was  to  bless”  (Calderwood,  V.  95). 
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To  exhort  the  high  contracting  parties — the  King  and  the 
nation,  and  to  invoke  the  Divine  blessing  on  their  mutual  act 
appear  to  have  been  the  only  claims  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land under  the  Presbyterian  rule. 

The  coronation  ceremonial  at  Westminster  is,  in  some 
respects,  a remarkable  survival  of  most  ancient  forms,  or  a 
notable  assertion  of  forgotten  constitutional  principles. 
Before  the  crown  is  placed  on  the  King’s  head  the  assent  of 
the  people  is  asked ; and  on  their  assent  being  given,  the 
presiding  officer — who  is  a clergyman — probably  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  proceeds  to  exact  a comprehensive  set 
of  promises  from  the  King  as  to  his  future  conduct.  After 
these  promises  are  made  by  the  King  the  same  officer 
anoints  him  ; and  after  various  minor  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed, places  the  crown  upon  his  head.  The  Archbishop’s 
pre-eminence  in  the  coronation  ceremonies,  as  at  other  times 
and  places,  began  probably  when  his  see  was  the  only  see  in 
England.  His  functions  at  the  coronation  date  from  the  time 
when  he  was  virtually  no  subject  of  England,  but  the 
representative  of  the  Pope  of  Pome.  That  Spiritual  Emperor 
asserted  the  right  to  give  crowns  and  take  them  away  again, 
and  to  judge  between  kings  and  peoples.  It  was  therefore 
natural  for  his  representative  to  inquire  of  the  people  if  they 
assented  to  the  coronation  of  their  rightful  ruler,  and  to 
demand  of  the  King  if  he  was  prepared  to  rule  well.  “ Didst 
thou  not  promise,”  wrote  Pope  Paul  III.  to  King  Henry  VIII., 
“ at  our  permission  for  thy  coronation,  to  forsake  the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  and  dost  thou  run  to  heresy  ? For  the 
breach  of  this  thy  promise  knowest  thou  not  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  dispose  of  thy  sword  and  sceptre  to  whom  we 
please  ? ” The  Archbishop,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to 
represent  the  people  in  his  functions,  and,  as  the  Church  of 
England  does  not  assert  any  right  to  make  or  unmake  kings, 
he  does  not  seem  to  represent  the  Church.  The  ceremony 
of  coronation  which  in  the  times  of  the  Poman  Church  either 
immediately  preceded  or  was  embedded  in  the  service  of 
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of  the  Mass,  is  introduced  in  England,  in  a similar  position  in 
the  service  of  the  English  Church.  At  the  coronation  of  the 
late  Queen,  the  order  was  as  follows  : — Anthem  : the  recog- 
nition of  the  Sovereign  by  the  people  : the  first  oblation  (of 
a wedge  of  gold  by  the  Queen)  : the  litany  : the  sermon  : 
the  Oath  (administered  to  the  Queen  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury)  : the  hymn  Veni  Creator  Spiritus:  the  anoint- 
ing : the  oblation  and  redemption  of  the  Sword  of  State,  &c. : 
the  investiture  with  the  Royal  robe  : the  delivery  to  the 
Queen  of  the  Orb,  Ring,  and  Sceptre  (the  Archbishop  pro- 
nouncing blessings  and  exhortations  at  each)  : the  ceremony 
of  crowning  (by  the  Archbishop)  : presentation  of  the  Bible  : 
the  benediction  : Te  Deum  : the  performance  of  homage  : 
the  Holy  Communion  : the  general  benediction. 

It  may  be  thought  singular  that  whereas  the  King’s  oath 
to  uphold  the  Church  of  England  is  not  demanded  of  him  till 
his  Coronation,  his  oath  to  maintain  the  Church  of  Scotland  is 
made  immediately  on  his  Accession.  The  English  Coronation 
Oath  is  the  successor  of  the  pre-Reformation  oath  exacted  b}  the 
Church  as  a condition  of  Coronation.  The  Scottish  oath,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  creature  of  the  Act  of  Security  which 
is  read  as  a part  of  the  Treaty  of  Union.1  It  is- difficult  now 
to  determine  the  motives  which  most  dictated  the  terms  of 
that  Act.  The  Scotsmen  may  have  felt  that  in  the  future  the 
Coronation  was  to  be  entirely  beyond  their  control,  and  that 
it  might  easily  be  indefinitely  postponed.  And  states- 
men on  both  sides  must  have  seen  objections  to  the 
oath  to  maintain  presbyterian  church-government  in  Scot- 
land, being  introduced  into  what  was  virtually,  if  not 

1 The  Act,  which  is  “ a fundamental  and  essential  condition  ” of  the  Treaty, 
enacts  that  “ the  said  Protestant  religion  . . . presently  in  use  within  this 
Church  . . . shall  continue  . . . and  that  the  said  Presbyterian  government 
shall  be  the  only  government  of  the  Church  within  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.” 
This,  however,  was  subject  to  the  express  condition  that  the  Queen  and  Parlia- 
ment might  secure  the  Church  of  England  “ within  the  bounds  of  the  said 
Kingdom  of  England,  and  not  derogating  from  the  security  above  provided  for 
establishing  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  within  the  bounds  of  this  Kingdom.” 
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actually,  an  English  episcopal  church  service  held  in 
England. 

In  1189  Richard  (Coeur-de-Lion)  was  conducted  to  his 
Coronation  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Rouen,  Tours, 
and  Dublin,  and  other  clergy.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
any  Church  but  the  Church  of  England  can  officiate  in  the 
service  as  it  has  developed  since  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.1 
Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  was  also  no  student  of  precedents. 
According  to  one  authority,  “ he  took  the  crown  from  the 
altar  on  the  day  of  consecration,  to  crown  himself,  signifying 
that  he  held  it  only  from  God  ; after  which  the  Archbishop 
accomplished  the  other  ceremonies.”  (Jones,  Crowns  and 
Coronations,  p.  305.) 2 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  Coronation  ceremony  and 
everything  connected  with  it  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  Sovereign,  and  perhaps  no  two  ceremonies, 
since  the  Reformation  at  least,  have  been  exactly  the  same. 
A great  feature  of  the  ceremony  at  all  times  is  the  part 
taken  in  it  by  hereditary  officers,  or  the  holders  of  other 
positions  in  the  Church  or  State,  and  the  holders  of 
manors  by  the  tenure  of  grand  serjeanty  with  the  obligation 
of  personal  services  at  the  Coronation.  The  custom  of  the 
Sovereign  on  the  approach  of  his  Coronation  is  to  appoint  a 
certain  number  of  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council  as  a 
“ Court  of  Claims  ” to  examine  the  cases  put  forward  by 
persons  claiming  thus  to  serve. 

The  Court  reports  to  the  King.  Naturally  it  is  im- 
possible to  force  services  on  anyone,  even  though  he  or  his 
predecessors  have  stipulated  for  them.  Many  “ services  ” 
which  had  been  accepted  at  the  Coronation  of  George  IV. 

1 Though,  if  a Scot  may  say  so,  without  offenee  to  anyone  in  the  south,  it 
seems  a pity  that  when,  on  such  an  occasion,  there  is  a sermon,  it  should  not  be 
possible  to  have  the  services  of  one  of  the  famous  Scottish  preachers. 

2 The  Czars  of  Russia  and  Kings  of  Prussia  have  always  been  self-crowned. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  summoned  the  Pope  to  Paris  to  bless  the  regalia,  but 
he  put  the  crown  on  his  head  himself,  and  then  crowned  the  Empress.  But  none 
of  these  empires  and  kingdoms  existed  in  the  time  of  King  Richard. 
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and  on  previous  occasions,  were  dispensed  with  at  the 
Coronations  of  William  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria;  and, 
according  to  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  25th  June  last,  all 
the  services  and  attendances  due  to  be  given  in  Westminster 
Hall,  or  the  Procession,  are  to  be  dispensed  with  in  the  com- 
ing Coronation  of  next  June. 

The  Proclamation  announces  that  “ such  part  only  of  the 
solemnity  and  ceremony  of  the  Royal  Coronation  of  ourself 
and  our  dearly  beloved  Consort,  the  Queen,  as  is  usual  upon 
the  coronation  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  this  realm  solem- 
nised in  Westminster  Abbey,  shall  take  place.”  This  bears 
the  construction  that  nothing  unusual  to  Westminster 
coronations  is  to  be  enacted,  inside  or  outside  the  Abbey, 
connected  with  the  Coronation.  It  may  be  intended,  how- 
ever, to  mean  that  the  solemnities  within  the  Abbey  are 
alone  to  be  observed. 

There  is  in  any  case  no  indication  of  any  design  to 
innovate  on  the  ancient  tradition  of  Westminster. 


Ed. 
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NEW  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  VALLUM  OF 
ANTONINUS  PIUS. 

( Continued  from  p.  210.) 

5.  Castelcary  to  Croyhill — VI.  Legion. 

TAROM  Castelcary  to  Auchindavie,  the  rampart  runs  in  the 
main  along  a ridge  of  low  hills,  that  face  the  north,  and 
look  towards  the  Campsie  Fells.  Between  the  Fells  and  this 
low  ridge  lies  the  flat  valley,  in  which,  the  town  of  Kilsyth 
stands.  The  two  highest  points  in  the  range  are  Croyhill, 
408  feet  high,  and  Castle-hill,  near  the  Roman  Station  on 
Barhill,  which  stands  508  feet  above  sea  level.  Both 
Croyhill  and  Barhill  were  selected  as  sites  of  Forts  by  the 
Romans ; the  latter,  at  least,  most  probably  by  Agricola. 
The  “ Castellum  ” at  Barhill  does  not  come  up  to  the  ram- 
part, but  stands  a little  south  of  it ; and  is,  therefore, 
reasonably  inferred  to  have  been  a prior  work. 

The  work  of  the  Vallum  on  these  two  sections  must  have 
proved  as  toilsome  as  on  any  part  of  it,  or  more  so,  for  in 
some  places  it  required  to  be  cut  through  the  solid  rock. 
But  the  Legions  took  the  work  leisurely,  and  beguiled  their 
time,  with  not  a few  sculptures,  some  of  them  bearing 
inscriptions.  These  monuments  were  always  raised  by  the 
Legion,  who  executed  the  length.  Some  are  occasionally 
found  that  were  raised  by  auxiliary  cohorts,  who  very  likely 
were  left  to  keep  the  Wall  after  the  Legions  returned  to 
Southern  Britain  ; but  none  by  any  other  Legion  but  the  one 
engaged  on  the  section.  The  first  point  which  I shall  try  to 
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prove  from  monuments  found  on  the  section  between  Castel- 
cary  and  Croyhill,  is  that  it  was  constructed  by  the  vexillation 
of  the  VI.  Legion. 

(1.)  A small  centurial  stone,  which  Mr.  Gordon  describes 
as  being  at  Croyhill,  when  he  was  examining  the  rampart 
about  the  year  1725.  At  that  time  he  found  traces  of  a fort 
at  Croyhill. 

LEG • VI 
VICTR  • F 

The  letters  T and  P in  the  second  line  run  into  one 
another.  “ Legio  VI.  Victrix  Fecit.”  “ The  VI.  Legion,  the 
Victorious,  made  this.”  We  have  here  the  only  instance  on 
the  Wall  of  the  Vex.  Leg  VI.  styling  itself  a Legion. 

(2.)  Au other  centurial  stone,  of  which  Mr.  Gordon  says, 
“ 1 found  it  myself,  built  up  in  a cottage,  part  of  it  being 
covered  over  with  clay ; and  having  purchased  it,  I made  a 
present  of  it  to  my  learned  Patron,  Baron  Clark,  who  pre- 
serves it  among  his  other  curiosities.”  1 

The  inscription  reads  only  LEG  * V ; nor  is  there  room  for 
any  other  letter  after  V.  Gordon  fancied  it  might  be  a stone 
of  the  V.  Legion ; but  that  Legion  never  served  in  Britain. 
It  is  merely  a spoiled  stone  of  the  hewer,  and  intended  for 
the  VI.  Legion.  Both  these  stones  were  presented  in  the 
year  1858  by  Sir  George  Clerk,  of  Pennicuik,  the  descendant 
of  Baron  Clerk,  to  the  Antiquarian  Museum  in  Edinburgh. 

Nether  Croy. 

(3.)  A fragment  of  a slab,  with  sculpture  representing  a 
female  figure,  nearly  quite  naked,  coming  out  of  the  bath, 
and  between  two  spirally  ornamented  pillars.  To  the  right 
hand  is  seen  about  the  half  of  a large  wreath,  and  in  the  nook 
between  the  wreath,  and  nearest  pillar  grovels  a poor  crouch- 
ing captive.  The  monuments  at  Nether  Croy  were  first 


1 Itinerarium  Septentrionale , 1727,  p.  56,  Plate  X.  figs.  3 and  4. 
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made  known  to  the  world  by  the  Rev.  John  Skinner  A and 
this  fragment  then  stood  above  the  door  of  the  farm-house. 

O 

When  the  new  mansion-house  was  erected,  the  stone  was 
removed  and  built  into  the  front  of  it,  where  it  and  the  next 
fragment  still  remain.  When  the  stone  was  first  observed, 
and  a figure  of  it  drawn  by  Mr.  Skinner,  more  of  the  circle  of 
the  wreath  was  visible ; and  precisely  in  the  centre  of  the 
wreath  the  letters  VI.  John  Buchanan,  who  visited  Nether 
Croyin  1826  also  observed  the  letters  VI  ; but  in  1845,  when 
Stuart  wrote,  both  the  letters  and  a small  part  of  the  wreath 
were  lacking,  having  been  broken  off.1 2  Hubner  deems  the 
figure  leaving  the  bath  to  be  meant  for  Venus  Genetrix,  that 
is  Victory.  Both  he  and  Professor  Thomson  think  it  to  have 
been  put  up  to  Victoria  : but  I am  unable  to  follow  them — 
VI  being  right  in  the  centre  of  the  wreath  could  not  have  been 
the  first  letters  of  VI[CTORIAE],  without  forming  a particu- 
larly ugly  misplacement  of  Letters.  Nor  does  the  fragment 
seem  part  of  an  Altar  at  all,  but  rather  of  a Fecit  slab,  such 
another  as  that  of  the  wreath  stone  of  the  II.  Legion  built 
into  Gadder  House.  I should  imagine  the  inscription  to  have 
been  originally  within  the  wreath. 

LEG 

VI 

EEC. 

(4.)  In  the  wall  of  Nether  Croy  House  is  also  to  be  seen 
another  fragment,  which  Mr.  Skinner  was  directed  to  as 
representing  three  Highland  Chiefs.  The  sculptures  show 
three  Roman  soldiers,  in  Roman  military  dress,  armed  with 
long  spears  and  tile-shaped  oblong  shields.  Mr.  Skinner 
argues  that  the  figures  represent  Severus  and  his  two  sons, 
Caracalla  and  Geta,  but  this  seems  very  unlikely.  What  is 

1 Letter,  dated  22nd  November,  1825,  by  Rev.  John  Skinner,  Camerton  Par- 
sonage, near  Bath,  to  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 
Archceologia , Vol.  XXI.  pp.  455-468. 

2 Caledonia  Bomana , p.  341,  footnote. 
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far  more  likely  is  that  the  war  dress  of  the  Romans  had  taken 
the  fancy  of  the  Caledonians,  and  appears  now  with  some 
slight  modifications  in  the  garb  of  the  Highland  and  Scottish 
regiments. 

(5.)  An  altar  to  the  Nymphs,  which  stood  at  one  time  in 
the  garden  of  Nether  Croy,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Lady  Brodie  at  Carron  House, 

NYMPHIS 

VEXILLATIO 
LEG  • VI  • VIC 
P F SVB  FA 
BIO  • • BERA 

“ To  the  Nymphs.  The  Vexillation  of  the  VI.  Legion,  the 
Victorious,  Pious,  Faithful,  under  Fabius  Bera  (or  Liberalis) 
erected  this.” 

A bit  of  the  stone  has  fallen  out  between  BIO  and 
BERA.  Htibner  suggests  that  the  tribune’s  name  had  been 
Li-BERA-lis.  There  is  room  enough  for  Li  ; but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  appearance  of  LI  in  another  line.  I 
have  not  met  with  Bera  among  Latin  cognomens.  Gruter 
gives  Beria,  but  as  the  name  of  a female.1 

This  inscription  informs  us  in  an  imperfect  way  of  the 
name  of  the  Commander  of  the  VI.  Legion,  either  as  being 
Fabius  Bera  or  Fabius  Liberalis.  But  it  certifies  that  the 
VI.  Legion  were  at  Croyhill.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  informed 
by  an  old  cottager,  who  remembered  the  demolition  of  the 
“ Auld  Castle,”  or  remains  of  the  Fort  on  Croyhill,  that  the 
three  preceding  monuments  “ were  discovered  about  1802,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  precipitous  ridge  on  which  the  Fort  at 
Croy  stood,  rendering  it  probable  that  they  had  been  thrown 
over  from  the  ramparts,  and  accounting  for  their  shattered 
appearance.”2 


1 Gruter , p.  857. 

2 Stuart’s  Caledonia  Romana,  1852,  p.  340,  footnote  by  Professor  Thomson. 
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6.  Fragment  of  a Slab  found  at  Arniebog. 

An  amusing  account  of  the  discovery  of  part  of  this  frag- 
ment was  furnished  to  the  Glasgow  Herald  newspaper  a few 
days  after  it  was  found  : — 

“ Important  Antiquarian  Discovery  at  Cumbernauld. — An  interest- 
ing relic  of  antiquity  was,  on  Friday,  the  12th  instant  (June,  1868),  dis- 
covered on  the  farm  of  Arniebog,  in  the  parish  of  Cumbernauld,  on  the  line 
of  the  old  Roman  Wall  of  Antoninus,  which  runs  across  that  farm.  On 
the  day  mentioned  the  farmer,  Mr.  Wm.  Chalmers,  and  several  of  his 
family,  were  collecting  and  removing  the  stones  from  a field  under  potatoes, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  ‘ Grim’s  Sheugh,’  as  it  is  colloquially  called, 
which  at  this  spot  appears  to  be  still  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  the 
Romans  1500  years  ago,  and  on  the  very  top  of  the  agger,  or  ‘gathered  heap,’ 
as  Ossian  the  Caledonian  bard  contemptuously  calls  it,  one  of  the  daughters 
turned  over  a large  stone,  which  had  been  loosened  by  the  plough,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  it  lifted  into  the  cart,  when  she  discovered  something 
upon  its  under  surface  which  excited  her  curiosity,  and  after  scraping  away 
the  adhering  earth,  she  called  out  to  her  father  that  she  had  found  a man. 
The  stone,  on  being  removed  to  the  farm  and  cleaned,  proved  to  be  part 
of  an  ancient  altar  slab,  on  which  was  beautifully  and  most  artistically 
sculptured  in  alto  relievo , within  a square  moulding,  the  naked  figure  of  a 
Caledonian  hero  in  captivity,  bending  on  one  knee  in  a suppliant  attitude, 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  The  figure  is  perfect,  and  every 
joint  and  sinew  fully  and  distinctly  brought  out.  The  part  of  the  slab 
found  is  the  lower  left  portion,  and  measures  about  fifteen  inches  square. 
The  sculptured  figure  is  about  ten  inches  in  height  from  the  lower  mould- 
ing, upon  which  the  knee  rests,  and  from  the  foot  to  the  other  knee  of  the 
figure  about  3^  inches.  There  is  a cable  pattern  moulding  above  the  figure 
sloping  towards  the  right,  evidently  the  division  from  another  compartment 
but  no  lettering  or  inscription  of  any  kind.  The  stone  is  a hard,  coarse- 
grained free-stone,  and  is  evidently  a portion  of  an  altar  erected  to  Victory, 
to  commemorate  some  conflict  or  skirmish  between  the  Roman  soldiers 
employed  on  the  Wall,  and  some  of  the  Caledonian  tribes  from  the  north  of 
the  valley,  where  are  the  remains  of  several  native  forts.  The  discovery  of 
this  stone  is  a most  important  contribution  to  ethnological  and  antiquarian 
science,  as  containing  an  authentic  portrait  or  sculpture  of  the  features  of 
our  Caledonian  ancestors  1600  years  ago,  and  by  its  aid  ethnologists  may  be 
able  to  settle  the  much-disputed  point  among  antiquaries,  whether  the  Piets 
or  Caledonians — for  we  suppose  it  is  now  allowed  they  were  the  same 
people — were  of  Celtic  or  Gothic  descent.  With  but  meagre  attainments  in 
the  science  we  attempted  the  solution,  but  must  confess  that  we  were  as 
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much  puzzled  to  decide  the  controversy  as  ever  philologists  have  been  with 
the  word  ‘ Pennal,’  one-half  of  that  vocable  being  Celtic  and  the  other 
Gothic,  for  while  the  sculptured  ligure  has  unmistakably  narrow  Celtic 
jawbones  and  chin,  it  had  also  decidedly  the  round,  massive,  commanding 
Gothic  forehead.  We  trust  that  a photogram  will  be  taken  of  the  figure 
for  the  inspection  of  ethnologists  and  archaeologists,  as  well  as  a specimen  of 
Roman  provincial  art.  The  stone  was  found  on  an  eminence  from  which 
an  extensive  survey  of  all  the  neighbouring  country  can  be  got,  about  a 
Roman  mile  west  of  the  great  station  at  Castlecary — the  Corict  Damnorum 
of  Ptolemy  and  Cceer  Ceri  of  Nennius, — and  between  that  and  the  fort  at 
Westerwood,  at  both  which  places  many  Roman  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  ditch  and  wall,  and  even  the  military  causeway  on  the  south, 
are  all  here  to  be  found  in  as  perfect  a condition  as  at  any  other  part  of 
their  course  ; and  not  very  far  from  the  spot,  and  on  the  causeway,  the 
neighbouring  farmer  found  a few  years  ago  a silver  coin  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  Doubtless  an  examination  of  the  spot  by  trenching  would  reveal 
other  interesting  antiquities,  and  perhaps  the  remaining  portion  of  the  altar.” 

On  learning  of  the  discovery,  John  Buchanan,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  visited  the  spot,  and  was  successful  in  securing  the 
fragment,  and  another  dug  up  near  it ; both  of  which  are 
now  deposited  in  the  Hunterian  Museum.  He  has  left  a full 
and  interesting  account  of  them  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland } He  relates  that  the 
farmer,  while  engaged  in  trenching  a field,  about  thirty- 
four  yards  from  the  south  side  of  the  fosse,  rooted  out  two 
large  fiat  stones,  embedded  about  one  foot  in  the  ground, 
that  had  long  interfered  with  his  field  work.  Dr.  Buchanan 
thought  he  descried  some  traces  of  a watch-tower  on  the  site 
of  the  barrier  close  to  the  field.  He  found  the  fragments 
fitted  each  other  so  exactly,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
their  forming  one  piece  originally  ; nor  that  the  piece  had 
been  the  end  of  a Wall  Slab.  “ Hearing  of  the  discovery, 
I soon  after  (June,  1868)  visited  the  farm,  and  recognised  on 
the  one  stone  a representation  of  Neptune,  and  on  the  other 
of  a captive  Briton.”  Dr.  Buchanan  next  proceeds  to  argue 
that  the  Slab  must  have  been  set  up  by  the  Second  Legion, 

1 Proceedings , Yol.  IX.  p.  472,  et  seq.  (Read,  8th  April,  1872).  Vide  a 
Photogram  of  the  Two  Fragments,  Tituli  Hunteriani,  Plate  XV.  fig.  1. 
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and  adduces  as  reasons  the  fact  that  captives  appear  on 
Second  Legion  Slabs,  such  as  the  Dougalston  Stone  and  the 
Bridgeness  Stones,  and,  in  fact,  resemble  in  a striking  degree 
this  hapless  prisoner,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  perfectly  correct ; nevertheless,  there 
appears  a crouching  captive  on  the  Wreath  Stone  at  Croy- 
hill.  To  be  sure,  Dr.  Buchanan  deems  that  also  a Second 
Legion  Stone ; but  to  that  opinion  I cannot  subscribe. 
Dr.  Buchanan  adduces  as  a second  argument  that  on  the 
Second  Legion  Slabs,  a sea-goat,  or  some  marine  creature 
appears ; and  the  upper  corner  of  this  fragment  bears  a 
figure  of  “Neptune.”  The  Bridgeness  Stone  bears  no 
sea-goat ; but  other  three  of  the  Wall  Slabs  do.  For  a good 
while  I felt  quite  puzzled  with  this  argument,  and  tried  to 
fit  in  the  Cochno-gate  Stone  of  the  Second  Legion,  about 
Castelcary,  instead  of  using  the  Tungrian  Stone.  My 
attempt,  however,  failed  to  yield  me  complete  satisfaction  ; 
and  I was  forced  to  re-examine  the  whole  question  of  the 
“Sea-goat,”  with  satisfactory  results,  and  the  undoubted 
certainty  that  the  figure  in  the  corner  of  the  fragment,  to 
say  the  least,  affords  no  absolute  proof  that  the  Slab  was  set 
up  by  the  Second  Legion. 

In  the  first  place  the  figure  here  does  not  represent 
“Neptune.”  Neptune  always  bears  the  human  figure ; but 
here  the  figure  down  to  the  waist  is  that  of  a man,  below 
that  the  tail  of  a fish.  The  figure,  therefore,  is  that  of  a 
Triton.  In  his  right  hand  he  carries  a wide-mouthed 
trumpet,  that  lies  over  his  right  shoulder ; Triton  usually 
carries  a conch  for  blowing  on,  but  not  so  here,  for  this 
instrument  looks,  as  before  said,  like  a wide-mouthed 
trumpet,  or  a trident  wanting  prongs.  But  this  is  not  the 
emblem  of  the  Second  Legion  found  on  the  Slabs ; for  that 
plainly  shows  a sea-goat  or  Capricorn  of  the  Zodiac,  with  the 
head,  and  horns,  and  forefeet  of  a goat,  and  the  body  and 
tail  of  a fish.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  honorary  title  of  the 
Legio  Augusta,  had  been  bestowed  on  it  in  honour  of  the 
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Emperor  Augustus.  On  his  coins  the  Capricorn  frequently 
appears  ; it  was  his  favourite  emblem.  In  the  famous  medal 
of  the  deification  of  the  Emperor,  and  Livia,  the  Empress, 
the  Capricorn  of  the  Zodiac  is  represented  on  the  sky-line, 
between  the  head  of  the  Emperor  and  that  of  the  Empress.2 
The  figure  here,  therefore,  is  not  the  emblem  of  the  Second 
Legion  ; indeed,  it  accords  better  with  the  Sixth,  who  on 
their  arrival  in  Britain  erected  an  altar  to  Neptune  at  Pons 
Aelii,  now  Newcastle.  Triton  was  the  son  of  Neptune. 

Dr.  John  Buchanan,  whose  pious  care  preserved  the 
fragment,  hoped  that  further  trenching  on  the  spot  might 
unearth  the  rest  of  the  Slab,  and  perhaps  other  monuments. 
So  far  as  known  to  me,  this  has  never  been  done  yet ; and 
I can  only  echo  the  hope  that  it  may  be  done  soon,  while  the 
precise  spot  where  the  two  fragments  were  found  may 
possibly  be  remembered. 

Measurement. 

Six-Inch  Ordnance  Survey. 

Miles.  Yards. 

Castelcary  to  site  of  Fort  at  Wes  ter  wood, 

adding  7 yards  for  surface  measurement  . 1 1603 

Castelcary  to  Bed  Burn  250  yards  ; Castelcary 
to  Hag  Knowe,  highest  ground  near 
Arniebog,  1 mile,  530  yards. 

Westerwood  to  Croyhill,  adding  10  yards  for 


surface  measurement 

1 

1443 

3 

1283 

Roy. 

Castlecary  Fort  to  Westerwood 

1 

1560 

Westerwood  to  Croyhill  Houses 

1 

1320 

Castlecary  to  Croyhill  Houses  . 

3 

1120 

1 Choix  des  Pierres  Gravees  du  Cabinet  Imperial  des  Antiques.  A Vienne  en 

Autriche,  1787,  par  M.  L’Abbe  Eckhel,  Plate  I. 
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Maitland. 

Castlecary  to  Westerwood,  1 mile, 

7 furlongs,  32  poles,  and  9 links  . =1  mile  1718  yards. 
Maitland  has  no  fort  at  Croyhill. 

Legionary  Stones. 

No  record  exists  of  any  distance- slab  having  been  dug  up 
on  this  length  ; so  that  the  space  must  either  be  left  blank, 
or  filled  up  by  surmise.  One  of  the  Erskine  House  stones, 
gifted  by  William  Hamilton  of  Orbiston  to  the  College 
Library  of  Glasgow,  fits  the  distance  so  well,  that  I shall 
transfer  it  hither.  It  is  a plain  slab  with  simple  border  and 
lacking  ornament,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  Figure  given  before. 
The  inscription  runs  thus  : — 

IMP  • C • T • AELIO 
HADRIANO  * ANTO 
NINO • AYG • P • P • 

VEX  * LEG  • VT  • VIC 
P • F • OPYS  • YALLI 
P * cd  oo  oo  oo  • CXLI  • 

Extended  : “ Imperatori  Caesari  Tito  Aelio  Hadriano 
Antonino,  Augusto,  Patri  Patriae,  Vexillatio  Legionis  VI 
Victricis,  Piae,  Fidelis,  Opus  Valli,  Per  (or  Passus)  M M M M 
CXLI.” 

“ To  the  Emperor  Caesar  Titus  Aelius  Hadrian  Antoninus, 
Augustus,  Father  of  his  country,  the  Vexillation  of  the  VI. 
Legion,  the  Victorious,  Pious,  Faithful  [made]  the  work  of 
the  Vallum  for  4141  passus.” 

4141  passus  . . . = 3 miles  1387  yards,  D’Anville. 

Ho.  . . . = 3 miles  1420  yards,  Smith. 

Histoky  of  the  Two  Erskine  House  Stones. 

These  two  stones  are  (l)  the  fragment  of  the  XX.  Legion 
Stone,  which  I have  considered  a duplicate  of  the  “ Mugdock 
Stone;”  and  (2)  the  VI.  Legion  Slab  as  given  above. 
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Erskine  House  formed  the  chief  seat  of  William  Hamilton  of 
Orbiston ; from  Erskine  House  the  stones  no  doubt  reached 
the  Library  in  1695.  Orbiston  was  also  owner  of  the  lands 
and  lordship  of  Kilpatrick,  where  at  that  date  some  antiquaries 
supposed  the  Wall  to  have  begun  or  ended.  “ Jacobus 
Hamilton,  junior  de  Orbiston,  Scotus,”  attends  the  Third 
Class  of  the  College  of  Glasgow,  in  February,  1692.1 

A continental  scholar,  Raphael  Fabretti,  is  the  earliest 
writer  who  gives  the  inscription,  exactly  as  above,  and  assigns 
as  his  authority,  a distinguished  man,  “ Gothofredus 
Christianus  Goetius,  Lipsiensis,”  the  last  word  1 presume 
meaning  “of  Leipsic,”  who  had  travelled  over  England, 
France,  and  Italy;  and  gave  to  Fabretti  this  and  other 
inscriptions,  including  the  New  Kilpatrick  VI.  Legion 
inscription,  as  a present  of  hospitality.  At  the  foot  of  the 
inscription  are  the  words,  “ Marmor  Erskini  Scotise  urbe 
repertum,”  “ A stone  found  at  the  City  of  Erskine  in 
Scotland.” 2 

Alexander  Gibb,  F.S.A.  Scot. 


( To  be  continued .) 


1 Glasguensis  Monumenta  Almaz  Universitatis,  Yol.  III.  p.  150. 

2 Raphaelis  Fabretti  Gasparis  F.  Vrbinatis  Inscriptionum  Antiquarum  . . . 
Exjplicatio  et  Additamentum.  Romse,  1699,  p.  756. 
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SYR  ORFEO. 

rnHE  romance  of  Syr  Orfeo  is  preserved  in  three  manuscripts 
— (1)  the  Auchinleck  W.  4.  1 (Advoc.  Lib.  Edin.) ; (2)  the 
Plarleian  3810  (Brit.  Mus.) ; and  (3)  the  Ashmole  61  (Oxford). 
The  text  now  printed  is  the  last  mentioned,  the  most  complete 
and  in  other  respects  the  best.  The  version  printed  by  Halliwell 
in  Illustrations  of  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream , London,  1843,1  has  been  corrected  by  the  aid  of  the 
variant  readings  in  Dr.  Zielke’s  excellent  edition  of  the  Auchinleck 
text,  Sir  Orfeo , ein  Englisches  Feenmdrchen  aus  deni  mittelalter , 
Breslau , 18  80. 2 

A description  of  the  Ashmole  61  MS.  will  be  found  in  The 
Scottish  Antiquary  of  April,  1897.  B. 


KING  ORFEW. 


Mery  tyme  is  in  ApereUe 
That  mekyll  schewys  of  manys  wylle ; 
In  feldys  and  medewys  flouris  spryng, 
In  grovys  and  wodys  foules  syng : 

Than  wex  3ong  men  jolyffe, 

And  than  prevyth  man  and  wyffe. 

The  Brytans,  as  the  boke  seys, 

Off  diverse  thinges  they  made  ther  leys : 
Som  they  made  of  herpynges, 

And  som  of  other  diverse  thinges;  10 
Som  of  werre  and  som  of  wo, 

Som  of  myrthys  and  joy  also 
Som  of  trechery  and  som  of  gyle, 

Som  of  happys  that  felle  som  whyle, 
And  som  be  of  rybaudry 
And  many  ther  bene  off  fary  : 


Off  all  the  venturrys  men  here  ore  se, 
Most  off  luffe  fore  soth  they  be, 

That  in  the  leys  ben  i-wrou3ht 
Fyrst  fond  and  forth  brou3ht.  20 

Off  aventonrs  that  fell  some  deys 
The  Brotonys  therof  made  ther  leys, 

Off  kynges  that  before  ns  were, 

When  they  my3t  any  woundres  here, 
They  lete  them  wryte,  as  it  were  do, 
And  ther  among  is  syr  Orfewo. 

He  was  fore-soth  a nobull  kyng, 

That  most  luffyd  gle  and  herpyng : 
Wele  sekyr  was  every  gode  herper 
To  have  off  mekyll  honour.  30 

Hymselve  he  lernyd  for  to  herpe 
And  leyd  theron  hys  wytte  so  scherpe, 


1 Reprinted  by  W.  C.  Uazlitt  in  1875  in  the  scarce  volume,  The  Fair  Mythology  of 
Shakespeare,  London,  1875. 

2 The  Auchinleck  version  is  an  independent  translation.  The  Harleian  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  original  followed  by  the  Ashmole. 
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He  lernyd  so  wele,  withoutene  les, 

So  gode  herper  never  non  was ; 

In  all  this  werld  was  no  man  bore, 

That  had  Kyng  Orfeo  ben  before, 

And  he  my3ht  hys  herpe  her 
Bot  he  wold  wene  that  it  wer 
A blyssed  full  note  of  paradys, 

Such  melody  ther-in  is.  40 

The  Kyng  jorneyd  in  Tracyens 
That  is  a cyte  off  grete  defence, 

And  with  hym  hys  quene  off  price, 

That  was  callyd  dame  Meroudys  ; 

A feyrere  lady  than  sche  was  one, 

Was  never  made  off  flessch  ne  bone  ; 
She  was  full  off  lufe  and  godnes, 

Ne  may  no  man  telle  hyre  feyrnes. 

It  befelle  in  the  begyning  of  May 
When  foules  syng  on  every  sprey  50 
And  blossom  spryng  on  every  bou^he, 
Over  all  waxyth  mery  inowhe  ; 

Than  the  quene  dame  Meroudys 
Toke  with  hyr  lades  of  grete  price, 

And  went  in  an  underontyde 
To  pley  hyr  in  an  horcherd  syde. 

Than  the  ladys  all  thre 
Set  them  under  an  hympe  tre. 

Sche  leyd  hyre  dounne  that  comly  quen, 
And  fell  on  sclepe  upon  the  gren ; 60 

The  ladys  durste  hyr  nou3t  wake, 

Bot  lete  hyr  ly3e  hyr  rest  to  take. 

Sche  slepe  wele  fer  after  the  non, 

To  the  undryntyde  wer  gon  ; 

And  when  that  ladys  gan  hyr  wake, 
Sche  cryed  and  grete  noys  gan  make, 
And  wrong  her  hondes  with  drery 
mode, 

And  crachyd  hyr  vysage  all  on  blode ; 
Hyre  ryche  robys  sche  all  torytte, 

And  was  ravysed  out  of  hyr  wytte.  70 
The  ladys  that  stod  hyr  besyde, 

Fled  and  durste  not  long  abyde, 


Bot  went  unto  the  palys  a3ene 
And  told  both  kny3t  and  sveyn 
How  that  the  quene  awey  wold 
And  bad  them  come  hyr  to  behold. 
Sexty  kny3tes  and  3b  mo 
And  also  fele  ladys  therto 
Hastely  to  the  quene  they  com, 

And  in  ther  armys  thei  hyr  nome,  80 
And  brou3t  hyre  to  bed  in  haste 
And  kepyd  hyre  both  feyr  and  faste, 
And  ever  sche  began  to  cry3e 
As  sche  wold  up  and  go  hyre  weye, 

The  king  com  to  the  chamer  to  the 
quen 

And  before  hym  kny3tes  tenne, 

And  wepte  and  seyd  with  grete  pyte, 

“ My  leff  wyff,  what  ayles  the  1 
Thou  that  hast  be  so  stylle, 

Why  cryest  thou  wonder  schylle  1 90 

And  ever  thou  ast  be  meke  and  myld, 
Thou  arte  becom  wode  and  wyld, 

Thy  flessch  that  was  so  whyte  befo(r)n 
With  thi  nayles  thou  hast  torn. 

Thy  lyppes  that  wer  so  bry3t  red 
Semys  as  wan  as  thou  were  ded 
And  thi  fyngyrs  long  and  smale 
The  be  blody  and  all  pale. 

And  thy  luffsom  eyn  two 

Loke  on  me,  as  I wer  thi  fo.  100 

God  leman,  I cry  the  mersye, 

Thou  late  be  all  this  reufull  cri 
And  telle  me,  lady,  for  thi  prow 
What  thing  may  thee  helpe  now.” 

Sche  ley  still  at  the  last 

And  began  to  say  full  fast 

And  thus  sche  seyd  the  kyng  unto  : 

“ Alas,  my  lord,  syr  Orfeo 
Ever  I have  lovyd  the  all  my  lyfe 
Be-twene  us  was  never  stryfe  110 

Never  seth  we  dedyd  1 ware, 

Therefor  I make  full  mekyll  care ; 


wedyd  ? 
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Bot  now  we  must  parte  ato 
Do  thou  the  best,  for  I must  go.” 

“Alas  seyd  the  kyng,  lost  I ame 
Whyder  wyll  thou  go,  and  to  whom  ? 
Wer  thou  arte,  I wold  he  with  the, 

And  wher  I ame  thou  schall  be  with 
me.” 

“ Do  wey,”  seyd  the  quen,  “ that  schall 
not  be, 

For  I schall  never  the  more  se  ! 120 

I wyll  the  tell  how  it  is 

And  forsoth  I wyll  not  mysse. 

As  I went  this  undyre  tyde, 

To  pley  me  be  myn  orcherd  syde, 

I fell  on  slepe  allbedene, 

Under  an  ympe  upon  the  gren  ; 

My  maydens  durst  me  not  wake, 

Bot  lete  me  ly3e  and  slepe  take, 

Tyll  that  the  tyme  overpassyd  so 
That  the  undyrn  was  overgo.  130 

When  I gan  my-selve  awake 
Ruly  chere  I gan  to  make, 

Fore  I saw  a sembly  sy3t : 

Towerd  me  com  a gentyll  kny3t, 

Wele  i-armyd  at  all  ry3ht, 

And  bad  I schuld  upon  hy3eng, 

Com  speke  with  hys  lord  the  kyng. 

I answerd  hym  with  wordes  bold ; 

I seyd  I durst  not  ne  not  I wold. 

The  kny3ht  a5en  he  rode  full  fast  140 
Than  come  ther  kyng  at  the  last 
With  an  hundreth  kny3tes  also 
And  an  hundreth  ladys  and  mo, 

All  thei  ryden  on  whyte  stedes, 

Off  mylke  whyte  was  all  ther  wedes, 

I saw  never,  seth  I was  borne, 

So  fair  creatours  her  beforn. 

The  kyng  had  a crounne  on  hys  hede 
It  was  no  sylver  ne  gold  rede, 

It  was  all  off  presyous  stone  150 

Als  bry5t  as  any  son  it  schone. 

Also  sone  as  he  to  me  com 
Whether  I wold  ore  not,  up  he  me  nam, 


And  made  me  with  hym  for  to  ryde 
Upon  a stede  by  his  syde ; 

He  brou3t  me  to  a fey  re  palas 
Wele  tyred  and  rychly  in  all  case, 

He  schewyd  me  hys  castellus  and 
tourys, 

And  hys  hey  haules  and  boures, 
Forestes  ryvers  frutes  and  floures ; 160 
Hys  grete  stedes  schewyd  me  ichon, 
And  sethyn  he  made  me  agene  to  gon 
Into  the  stede  where  he  me  fette, 

In  that  same  sted  ther  he  me  set, 

And  seyd,  “ Madam,  loke  that  thou  be 
To  morow  here  under  this  tre 
And  than  schall  thou  with  us  go, 

And  lyve  with  us  ever  more  so ; 

Iff  that  thou  make  us  any  lete, 
Wherever  thou  be,  thou  schall  be 
fete,  170 

And  totorn  thi  limes  all 
Nothing  helpe  the  ne  schall, 

And  thoff  thou  be  all  totorn, 

Zit  shall  thou  awey  with  us  to  be 
born.” 

When  King  Orfeo  herd  this  case 
Than  he  seyd,  “ Alas,  Alas,” 

He  askyd  rede  of  many  a man, 

Bot  no  man  help  hym  ne  canne 
“ Alas,”  seyed  the  kyng,  “ that  I ame 
wo ! 

What  may  I best  fore  my  quen  do  ? ” 1 80 
On  the  morow  when  the  ondryn  cam, 
Kyng  Orfeo  hys  armys  nam. 

Ten  hundreth  kny3htes  he  with  hym 
toke, 

Wele  armyd,  talle  men  and  stoute. 
With  hys  quene  than  went  he 
To  the  orcherd  under  the  ympetre 
And  seyd  he  wold  ther  abyde 
What  aventour  so  betyde  ; 

Lyve  and  dy5e  thei  wold  ichon 
Or  that  the  quen  schuld  fro  them 
gon.  190 
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Than  they  gon  batell  to  make 
And  sched  blod  for  hys  quenys  sake, 

Bot  among  them  all  ry3ht 
The  quene  was  awey  tvy3ht, 

And  with  the  feyry  awey  inome. 

The  ne  wyst  wer  sche  was  come. 

There  was  cry,  wepyng  and  wo  ! 

The  kyng  unto  hys  chamber  3ede  tho, 
And  oft  he  knelyd  onne  the  ston, 

And  made  gre  1 sorrow  fore  sche  was 
gon,  200 

That  ne  hys  lyve  was  yspent  ; 

Bot  ther  my3t  be  non  amendment. 

He  sent  after  hys  barons, 

Kny3htes,  squyres  off  grete  renownys  : 
When  thei  all  com  were, 

He  seyd,  “ Lordinges,  before  3011  here 
I wold  orden  my  hy3e  stuerd 
To  kepe  my  londes  afterward, 

And  in  my  sted  be  he  schal 
To  kepe  my  landes  over  al.  210 

When  that  3e  see  my  lyffe  is  spent 
Than  make  3011  a perlament ; 

Chose  30U  than  a newe  kyng 
And  do  30ur  best  with  all  my  thing, 
Fore  now  I have  my  quene  lorne, 

The  best  woman  that  ever  was  born, 

To  wylderne  I wyll  gon 

For  I wyll  never  woman  sene 

And  live  ther  in  holtis  hore 

With  wyld  bestes  evermore  ! ” 220 

Ther  was  wepyng  in  the  halle 

And  gret  sorow  among  them  alle, 

Ther  was  nother  olde  ne  3ong 
That  my3t  speke  a word  with  tong. 
They  felle  on  kneys  all  in  fere 
Besou3ht  hym  3ff  his  wille  were 
That  he  no  schuld  fro  them  go. 

“ Do  wey,”  he  seyde,  “ it  schal  be  so, 

Al  this  kyngdom  I forsake.” 

A staff  to  hym  he  gan  take,  230 


He  had  nether  gowne  ne  hode 
Schert  ne  non  other  gode, 

Bot  an  harp  he  tok  algate, 

Barefote  he  went  furth  at  the  5ate. 

Ther  was  weping  and  grete  crye, 

Grete  dole  for  the  maysterye, 

When  the  king  withoutene  crounne 
So  porely  went  out  off  the  tounne. 

He  went  thorow  wode  and  hethe 
And  into  wildernes  he  gethe  ; 240 

So  fere  he  went,  I sey,  iwys 
That  he  wyst  not  wher  he  was. 

He  that  sate  in  boure  and  halle 
And  on  hym  were  the  purpull  palle, 
Now  in  herd  hethe  he  ly3et, 

With  leves  and  gresse  his  body 
hydyth, 

He  that  had  kny3htes  off  prise 
And  before  hym  knelyd  lades, 

He  sey  not  that  hys  herte  lykyth 
Bot  wyld  bestes  that  by  hym  stry- 
kyth.  250 

Also  he  had  castellus  and  tourys 
Forestes  ry  veres  frutys  and  floury s, 

Now  thoff  it  be  store  as  frese 
He  may  not  make  hys  bed  in  es. 

The  kyng  that  had  grete  plente 
Off  mete  and  drinke  withoutene  le 
Long  he  may  dyge  and  rote 
Or  he  have  hys  fille  of  the  rote. 

In  somour  he  lyvys  be  the  frute 
And  berys  that  were  full  suete ; 260 

In  wynter  may  he  nothing  fynd 
Bot  levys  and  grasse  and  of  the 
rynd, 

Hys  body  is  awey  dwyned 
And  for  grete  cold  al  to  schend, 

Hys  berd  was  both  blak  and  row3e 
And  to  hys  gyrdell-sted  it  drew3e  ; 

He  can  telle  off  grete  care 
That  he  suffyr  x winter  and  more 2 
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In  a tre  that  was  halow 
There  was  Tiys  haule  evyn  and  mor- 
row. 270 

When  the  wether  was  feyre  and  br^ht, 
He  toke  his  herpe  anone  r^ht, 

In  mydys  the  wodde  he  sett  hym 
dounne, 

And  temperyd  liys  herpe  with  a mery 
sounne, 

And  harpyd  after  hys  awne  wille, 

Over  all  aboute  it  was  full  schille. 

The  wyld  bestes  that  ther  wer 
They  come  aboute  hys  herpe  to  here, 
The  bestes  of  that  forest  wyld 
Com  aboute  hym  meke  and  myld,  280 
To  here  hys  harpyng  so  fyne, 

So  mich  melody  was  therine. 

When  he  hys  harpyng  stynt  wylle 
No  leng  ther  abyde  they  wylle, 

And  all  the  foulys  that  there  were 
They  com  aboute  hym  by  bussch  and 
brer. 

Than  my3t  he  se  hym  beside, 

In  an  hote  undryntyde, 

The  king  off  Fary  and  all  hys  rout 
Come  ryding  hym  al  about,  290 

With  dynne,  cry  and  with  blowyng 
And  with  hundes  berkyng 
Bot  no  dere  ne  best  they  nome, 

He  wyst  not  wer  they  were  bicome. 
Other  thinges  he  myjht  se 
A gret  hoste  com  hym  bye 
An  hundreth  kyn^htes  and  mo  3d 
Wele  armyd  at  all  ry3ht, 

With  contynans  stout  and  fers, 

And  many  spreding  baners  ; 300 

Every  man  a draw  suerd  had  in  hond, 
Bot  he  wyst  not  whether  they  wold 
wend, 

Also  he  my3t  se  every  thing 
Kny3htes  and  ladys  com  daunsing. 


Anon  he  lokyd  hym  besyde, 

And  say  syxty  ladys  on  palferays 
ryde, 

Gentyl  and  gay  as  hryd  on  ryse, 

Not  a man  among  them  iwys, 

Bot  every  lady  a faucon  here, 

And  ryden  on  huntyng  be  0 ryvere.  310 
Off  game  they  found  well  gode  haunt 
Suannys,  herons  and  commorante, 

And  the  faucons  forth  fleying, 

And  the  foulys  fro  the  water  rysing ; 
Every  facon  hys  pray  SI0W3. 

Then  sate  the  kyng  Orfeo  and  lew3, 
And  seyd  “This  is  gode  game, 

Thydder  I wyll,  be  Godes  name, 

Sych  game  I was  wont  forto  se.” 

Up  he  ros  and  thether  went  he.  320 

To  a lade  he  com  tho 

He  beheld  hyr  face  and  body  also, 

Hym  thou3t  that  it  was  in  all  wyse, 
Hys  awne  quen  dam  Meroudes.1 
He  beheld  hyr  and  sche  hym  eke, 

And  never  a word  to  other  they  speke, 
Fore  the  poverte  that  sche  on  hym  se, 
That  had  bene  so  rych  and  hy5e 
The  terys  ran  doun  be  hyr  ey3e. 

The  ladys  beheld  and  that  they 
sey3e,  330 

And  made  hyr  away  to  ryde, 

No  longer  my3ht  sche  ther  abyde. 

“ Alas,”  seyd  Orfeo  “ that  me  is  wo  ! 
Why  wold  not  myne  hert  breke  atwo  ? 
Now  I may  not  speke  with  my  wyffe, 
Ail  to  long  lastes  my  lyffe. 

Sche  dare  not  a word  with  me  speke, 
Alas,  why  wold  not  my  herte  breke  ? 
“Alas,”  seyd  the  kyng,  “that  I ne 
my3ht 

Dy3e  after  this  same  sy3ht.  340 

Into  wh3t  lond  this  lady  ryde 
Forow2  I wyll  what  so  hetyde. 
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That  same  wey  wyll  I streche 
Off  my  lyve  I do  not  reche.” 

He  toke  a staff  as  he  spake, 

And  throw  an  herpe  at  hys  bake, 

He  sparyd  nother  stoke  ne  stone 
He  had  gode  wyll  forto  gone. 

In  a roche  off  stone  the  ladys  ryde. 
Orphes  folowyd  and  not  abyde.  350 
When  he  had  therin  go, 

A myle  or  els  two, 

He  come  into  a feyre  cuntrey1 
Als  bry3t  as  son  in  somerys  dey ; 

Hyll  ne  dale  was  ther  non  sene 
It  was  a welle  feyre  gren. 

Orfes2  full  welle  it  seye 
A feyre  castell  ryall  and  hy3e  : 

He  beheld  the  werke  full  well. 

The  overyst  werke  above  the  walle  360 
Gan  schyne  as  doth  the  crystal. 

A hundreth  tyretes  he  saw  full  stout, 

So  godly  thei  wer  bateyled  aboute. 

The  pylers  that  come  out  off  the  dyche, 
All  thei  wer  of  gold  full  ryclie  : 

The  frontys  thei  were  amelyd  all 
With  all  maner  dy  vers  amell ; 

Therein  he  saw  wyde  wonys 
And  all  wer  full  of  presyos  stonys. 
Kyng  Orfeo  knokyd  at  the  3ate,  370 
The  pourter  was  redy  therate 
Freyned  what  he  wold  do. 

He  seyd  “ I am  a mystrell  lo, 

To  glad  thi  lord  with  my  gle, 

And  it  hys  suete  wyll  be.” 

The  porter  undyd  the  3ate  anon 
And  as  a mynstrell  lete  hym  gon ; 

Than  lokyd  he  aboute  the  walle, 

And  saw  it  stond  over  alle 

With  men  that  wer  thyder  brou3ht  380 

And  semyd  dede  and  wer  nou3ht : 

Som  ther  stod  with  outyn  hede, 

And  some  armys  non  nade, 


And  some  ther  bodys  had  wounde, 

And  some  onne  hors  ther  armys  sette, 
And  some  wer  strangyld  at  ther  mete, 
And  men  that  wer  nomen  with  them 
ete ; 

So  he  saw  them  stonding  ther. 

Then  saw  he  men  and  women  in  fer, 

As  thei  slepyd  ther  undryntyde,  390 
He  them  saw  on  every  syde  :3 
Among  them  he  saw  hys  wyve, 

That  he  lovyd  as  his  lyfe, 

That  ley  ther  under  that  tre,  full  trew, 
Be  hyre  clothys  he  hyr  knew. 

In  that  castell  he  saw  3it 
A tabernakylle  wele  idy3ht 
And  a ryall  kyng  therin  sette, 

And  hys  quen  that  was  so  suete  : 

There  crownys  and  clothys  schyne  so 
bry3t,  400 

That  on  them  loke  he  ne  my3ht. 

A hundryth  kny5htes  in  present 
To  do  the  kinges  commandment. 

When  he  had  sen  all  this  thing 
On  kneys  he  fell  before  the  kyng, 

And  seyd,  “Lord  and  thi  wyll  were 
My  mystralsy  thou  woldvst  here  ? 

Than  seyd  the  kyng,  “ What  arte 
thou 

That  hether  arte  i-come  now  1 
I no4  none  that  is  with  me  110 

Never  3it  sent  after  the  : 

Never  seth  that  my  reyn  began, 

Fond  I never  non  so  herdy  man 
That  hyder  durst  to  us  wend 
Bot  iff  I wold  after  hym  sende.” 

“ Syre,”  he  seyde,  “ y trow  wele 
1 ame  bot  a pore  mynstrelle, 

And  3ft  it  ys  the  maner  of  us, 

For  to  seke  to  gret  lordes  lious ; 

And  thoff  we  not  welcome  be,  420 
3it  we  behovyth  to  profere  oure  gle.” 


3 MS.  reads,  He  saw  he  hem  on  every  syde. 
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Before  the  kyng  he  sette  hym  done 
And  toke  hy"s  herpe  schyll  of  sowne, 
And  temperd  yt  as  he  wele  can : 

A blyssed  full  note  he  began 
The  kyng  sate  wele  styll 
To  here  hys  herpe  with  ry3t  gode  wyll ; 
Wele  hym  lykyd  to  here  his  gle, 

The  ryche  quene  so  deyd  sche. 

Men  that  in  the  castell  wer  430 

Come  hys  herpe  for  to  here, 

And  felle  doune  to  hys  fete 

They  thou3t  his  melody  was  so  suete. 

And  when  he  stynt  of  hys  harpyng, 

To  hym  than  seyd  the  ryche  kyng, 

“ Mynstrell  me  lykes  wele  thi  gle 
And  what  thou  wyll,  aske  of  me, 
Largely  I wyll  the  pay  : 

Speke  now  and  thou  may  a-sey.” 

“ Now  lord  I pray  the  440 

That  thou  wold  3iff  to  me 
The  feyre  lady  bry3t  of  hie, 

That  ly3et  under  this  ympe  tre.” 

“Nay,”  he  seyde,  “that  thoi^ht  1 never 
A foule  coupull  of  30U  it  were, 

Fore  thou  arte  rou3e  and  blake, 

And  sche  is  with-outyne  lake  ; 

A foule  thing  it  wer  fore-thy 
To  se  hyre  go  in  thi  company.” 

“Lord”  he  seyd,  “thou  ryche  kyng,  450 

3it  it  were  a foulere  thing 

To  here  a lesyng  of  thy  mouthe 

That  thou  me  seyst  now3e 

That  I schulde  have  what  y wold, 

Bot  nedys  a kyng  word  mot  hold.” 

The  ryche  king  spake  wordes  than 
And  seyd  “ Thou  arte  a trew  man, 
Therefore  I grante  that  it  he  so, 

Thou  take  hyr  be  the  hond  and  go  : 

I wyll  that  thou  he  of  her  blyth.”  460 
He  thankyd  hym  a hundreth  sytlie. 

He  toke  hyre  by  the  hond  anon 
And  fast  went  forth  oute  of  that 
wone : 


Fast  thei  hyed  out  of  that  palas 
And  went  ther  wey  thourow  grace ; 

To  wyldernes  both  forth  thei  geth, 

And  passyth  over  holtys  and  heth. 

So  long  he  hys  wey  ther  nom, 

To  Trasyens  they  were  icom 
That  some  tyme  was  his  awn  cyte;  470 
Bot  no  mane  knew  that  it  was  he. 
With  a pore  man  he  reste  that  ny3t 
There  he  thou3t  to  byde  aply3t, 

Unto  hym  and  to  hys  wyff, 

As  an  herpere  off  pore  lyff, 

And  askyd  tydinges  of  that  lond 
Who  that  the  kyngdome  held  in  hond  : 
In  that  same  tyme  that  old  man. 

He  told  hym  all  that  he  can 

And  how  the  quene  was  tvvy3t  awey,  480 

Into  ye  land  of  Fayrey, 

And  how  the  kyng  exiled  3ede 
But  no  man  wyst  into  what  stede  : 

And  how  the  stewerd  the  kyndam  hold, 
And  many  other  wonders  hym  told. 
Amorrow  a3en  the  none  tyde 
He  made  hys  quene  therto  abyde 
Fore  soth  he  toke  hys  herpe  anon, 

In  to  the  syte  he  can  gon 

And  when  [he]  come  into  the  syte  490 

Many  a man  com  hym  to  se, 

Men  and  wyves  and  maydnise  bold 
Fast  they  com  hym  to  behold. 

Also  thei  seyd  everychone 
How  the  mosse  grew  hym  upone  : 

“ Hys  herd  is  growyn  to  the  kne, 

His  body  is  clong  as  a tre.” 

As  the  kyng  went  in  the  strete 
With  his  stewerd  he  gan  mete, 

And  fell  on  kneys  with  great  pyte  500 
And  seyd,  “ Lord  for  chary te 
I ame  an  herpere  of  hethynes 
Helpe  me  now,  lord,  yn  this  distres.” 
The  stewerd  said,  “Cum  with  me 
home, 

Off  my  gode  thou  schall  have  some  ; 
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Fore  my  lordes  love,  Syr  Orfeo, 

All  herpers  be  welcum  me  to.” 

The  steward  and  the  lordys  alle 
Anone  thei  went  in  to  the  halle ; 

The  ste  ward  wessch  and  went  to  mete  510 
The  lordes  all  began  to  sytte ; 

Ther  wer  herpers1  and  trumpers 
And  mynstrellus  and  grete  renounys. 
There  was  grete  myrth  in  the  halle, 
Kyng  Orfew  sate  among  them  alle 
And  lystynd  to  thei  wer  styll, 

And  toke  his  herpe  and  temperde  schyll: 
The  meryest  note  he  made  ther, 

That  every  man  my5t  here  with  ere. 

All  thei  lyked  wele  hys  gle,  520 

The  rych  stewerd  so  dyd  he. 

The  stewerd  the  harpe  knew  full  suyth 
And  seyd  “ Mynstrell,  so  mote  thou 
thryve, 

Where  hades  thou  this  herpe  and  how 
Tell  me  now,  fore  thi  prow.” 

“A  ! Lord,  in  a mournyngtyde 
Tliorow  a wyld  forest  I 3ede  ; 

A man  with  lyons  was  drawyn  smale, 

I fond  hym  ly3eng  in  a dale  ; 

Etyn  he  was  with  tethe  so  scherpe,  530 
By  hym  I fond  this  ryall  herpe 
Ny3he  x wyntyr  ago.” 

“ Alas,”  seyd  the  stewerd,  “ me  is  wo 
That  was  my  lord  syr  Orfeo.” 

Alas,  he  seyd,  “ what  shall  I do? 

And  for  my  lord  that  happyd  so, 
“Alas,”  he  seyd,  “that  me  is  wo, 

That  so  evyll  deth  was  merkyd, 

And  so  hard  grace  hym  behappyd.” 

On  swon  he  fell  in  the  halle,  540 
The  lordes  com  before  hym  alle, 

And  toke  hym  up  sone  anon, 

And  comforth  hym  everychon, 

And  told  hym  how  this  werld  getli, 
“Ther  is  no  bote  of  manys  deth.” 


The  kyng  behelde  the  steward  than 
And  seyd  he  was  a trew  man, 

And  lovyd  hym  as  he  ou3ht  to  do, 

And  sterte  up  and  seyd,  “ Lo  ! 

Syre  stuerd,  lystyns  now  this  thing  550 
3iff  I were  Orfeo  the  kyng. 

Therefore,  stewerd,  lystyns  to  me 
Now  thou  may  the  kyng  her  se. 

I have  wounyd  x wynter  and  more 
In  wylderness  with  mekyll  sore, 

And  have  wonne  my  quene  awey 
Owte  of  the  lond  off  Fary, 

And  have  brou3t  that  lady  liend 
Here  unto  the  tounnes  ende, 

And  our  in  was  ther  inome  : 560 

And  my  selve  to  the  court  come 
Thus  in  beger  wede  full  styll 
Forto  a-sey  thi  gode  wyll : 

And  for  I found  the  thus  trewe 
Therefor  thou  schall  never  it  rewe, 

For  be  my  lyve  fore  lufe  on  aye 
Thou  schall  be  kyng  after  my  dey ; 

And  if  thou  have  of  my  deth  blyth, 
Thow  schuld  be  hangyd  also  swyth.” 
All  the  lordes  that  therinsette  570 
That  was  the  kyng  they  undelete, 
And  with  that  word  the  stewerd  hym 
knew, 

And  over  that  bord  a-non  he  threw, 
And  fell  anone  dounne  to  hys  fete, 

And  so  did  all  that  there  sate  ; 

And  all  tho  seyd  with  a cryeng, 

“ Welcum  our  Orfew  the  kyng  ! ” 

Off  hys  comyng  thei  wer  blyth 
And  brou3t  hym  to  a chamber  swyth, 
And  bathyd  hym  and  schavehisberd,  580 
And  tyred  hym  as  a king  in  wede  : 

And  sethin  with  grete  processyone 
Thei  brou3t  the  quene  thorow  the  toune : 
Fore  ther  was  myrth  and  melody 
Off  yche  maner  mynstralsy. 


1 MS.  reads,  liepers. 
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There  he  was  crouned,  new  iwys, 

So  was  the  quen  dame  Meroudes, 

And  levyd  long  afterwerd ; 

And  seth  was  kyng  the  trew  stewerd. 
Herpers  of  Bretayn  herd  beforne  590 
How  this  aventour  was  begon, 

And  made  a ley  of  grete  lykyng 
And  callyd  it  after  the  kyng, 

That  Orfeo  hy3ht,  as  mene  wele  wote. 
Gode  is  the  ley,  suete  is  the  note  ! 


Thus  endes  here  Orfeo  the  kyng : 

God  grante  us  all  hys  blyssing.1 11 
And  all  that  this  wyll  here  or  rede, 

God  for-gyff  them  ther  mysded, 

To  the  blysse  of  hevyn  that  thei  may 
com,  - 600 

And  ever-more  ther  in  to  wonne. 

And  that  it  may  so  be 
Prey  we  all  for  charyte  ! 

Explicit  Orfew. 


1 The  Aucbinleck  MS.  ends,  “ God  graunt  ous  all  wele  to  fare,"  the  ending  of  the  Harl. 
MS.  being : — 

11  And  all  that  have  herde  this  talkyng 
In  hevenblys  be  his  wonynge 
Amen,  amen,  for  charyte 
Lord  us  graunt  that  it  be  so. 
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iBctos  iBotcs. 

A Prehistoric  Burying  Ground. 

A prehistoric  burying-ground  has  been  discovered  in  a gravel  pit  near 
Grochlitzand,  and  articles  which  have  been  dug  up  are  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  Neolithic  period. 

Skeletons  at  Hastings. 

During  recent  excavations  at  Easthill,  Hastings,  a large  number  of  bones 
and  portions  of  wooden  coffins  of  apparently  great  antiquity  were  found. 
The  bones  are  reported  to  be  very  large  and  the  skulls  enormously  thick. 

Roman  Coins  at  Camelon. 

We  learn  that  every  now  and  then  Roman  coins  and  sometimes  frag- 
ments of  Samian  ware,  or  as  one  newspaper  has  it  Samoan  ware,  are 
turned  up  in  the  Carmuirs  Iron  Foundry,  by  the  workmen  engaged  in 
moulding  operations. 

“ Alva  House  two  hundred  years  ago.” 

This  is  the  title  of  two  articles  full  of  original  information  about  the 
Erskines  and  the  place,  which  appeared  in  the  Hill-foots  Record  of  27th 
March  and  10th  April  last.  The  author,  who  signs  himself  R.  P.,  is,  we 
understand,  the  Rev.  Robert  Paul,  Dollar. 

H olyrood. 

The  restorations  and  improvements  in  the  condition  of  Holyrood  Palace 
and  Chapel,  began,  it  is  understood,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  and  continued  under  the  direction  of  Her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  have  been  completed. 

The  “ Missing  Link.” 

Professor  Gorganovic  Kramberger,  of  Agra  University,  claims  to  be 
the  discoverer  of  the  “ missing  link  ” in  the  shape  of  the  bones  of  a 
petrified  diluvial  man.  The  bones  found  are,  he  contends,  the  eye  bones 
and  crania  of  ten  men  who  in  all  probability  were  ape-like,  but  show 
exclusive  characteristics  of  men. 
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Two  Thousand  Years  Old. 

Records  dating  back  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  have  been 
discovered  by  Dr.  Stein  in  the  course  of  his  explorations  in  Chinese 
Turkestan.  The  famous  traveller  and  antiquarian  came  upon  a store  of 
some  three  hundred  documents,  together  with  a quantity  of  clay  seals 
and  many  inscribed  wooden  tablets  bearing  the  dates  a.d.  36  to  a.d.  72. 

Claims  to  Peerages. 

There  are  two  claims  to  Peerages  at  present  depending  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  the  first  case,  Charles  Botolph  Joseph  Stourton,  Baron  Mowbray, 
is  claimant  to  the  Earldom  of  Norfolk  ; and  in  the  second,  the  Countess  of 
Yarborough  and  the  Countess  of  Powiss  are  the  claimants  to  the  Baronies 
of  D’Arcy  de  Knayth,  Meynill,  and  Eauconberg.  Mr.  Asquith,  K.C.,  M.P., 
has  been  retained  as  counsel  for  the  claimants  in  both  cases. 

Stone  Coffin  unearthed  near  Musselburgh. 

Several  workmen  who  were  working  in  a sand  quarry  near  Musselburgh 
unearthed  a stone  coffin,  containing  the  skeleton  of  a full-sixed  man,  which 
was  sitting  in  a crouching  position.  On  being  exposed  to  the  air  the 
remains  immediately  crumbled  into  dust.  The  coffin  was  discovered  about 
two  feet  below  the  surface,  and  did  not  contain  any  weapon  or  other 
implement. 

A Viking's  Ship. 

A Viking’s  ship  has  been  found  near  Verden,  in  Hanover,  where  the 
dried-up  bed  of  the  river  Aller  joins  the  new  course.  It  consists  of  a 
single  tree  trunk  6.13  metres  long  and  62  centimetres  broad.  Tbe  ship, 
says  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Standard , is  probably  a thousand  years 
old.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  “ ship  ” will  be  preserved  more  carefully 
than  a certain  Viking  vessel  found  in  England  was. 

Archceological  Discoveries  at  Doune. 

During  the  operations  in  connection  with  the  making  of  the  new  road 
in  the  Crofts  at  Doune,  the  workmen  came  upon  two  ancient  stone  coffins 
formed  of  slabs  at  each  side  and  on  the  top,  and  in  these  sepulchral 
chambers  human  remains  were  found.  A more  complete  coffin  was  also 
discovered,  containing  an  urn,  which,  unfortunately,  was  broken ; but  the 
pieces  have  been  since  put  together. 

Ancient  Greek  Sculptures. 

Excavations  in  iEgina  have  just  led  to  the  discovery  of  five  admirably 
carved  heads,  which  are  supposed  by  archaeologists  to  belong  to  certain 
statues  now  in  Munich.  The  heads,  of  which  three  are  of  young  men  and 
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two  of  women,  are  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  and  of  excellent  artistic 
quality.  There  has  also  been  found  the  hand  of  the  statue  of  Minerva 
which  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Munich,  and  which  was  restored  by  the 
famous  sculptor,  Thorwaldsen. 

Archceological  Discoveries  in  Turkestan. 

Dr.  Stein,  writing  from  Khotan,  on  22nd  April,  reports  the  latest 
results  of  his  excavations  in  Northern  Chinese  Turkestan.  He  has  un- 
earthed a large  number  of  fine  stucco  sculptures  closely  resembling  the 
Greco-Buddhist  relics  of  the  North-Western  Punjab,  probably  belonging  to 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Great  difficulty  is  being  experienced 
in  excavating  the  colossal  Buddhas,  but  valuable  photographs  have  been 
taken  of  them,  while  the  smaller  pieces  have  been  removed. 

Fossil  Remains  in  Greece. 

The  excavations  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Schmitz  and  Woodward,  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Museum  at  the  village  of  Pikarmi,  near  Athens,  have 
been  proceeding  since  the  beginning  of  April  with  most  encouraging  results. 
The  discovery  was  made  recently  of  three  fossil  beds  containing  the  remains, 
in  a state  of  excellent  preservation,  of  pre-historic  animals,  more  especially 
the  rhinoceros,  cameleopard,  and  mastodon.  These  finds  are  regarded  as 
a proof  that  Greece  was  at  one  time  united  to  Asia  and  Africa. 

A rchceological  Discoveries  at  Dorchester. 

An  important  addition  to  the  recent  discoveries  of  Roman  remains  at 
Dorchester,  Dorset,  has  been  made.  While  some  workmen  were  making 
excavations  for  a house  in  the  road  known  as  Icen  Way,  in  the  eastern 
suburbs  of  the  town,  they  came  upon  a Roman  floor  more  than  20  feet 
long,  and  about  7 feet  wide.  So  far  as  it  is  at  present  disclosed,  the 
design  is  not  so  ornate  as  that  of  the  pavement  which  has  just  been 
deposited  in  the  county  museum,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a discovery  of 
great  antiquarian  interest. 

The  Trysting  Tree  of  “ Ivanhoe.” 

A short  time  ago  the  old  Trysting  Oak  in  Harthill  Walk,  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  “ Ivanhoe,”  was  felled  to  the  ground  in  order  to  preserve  the 
trunk.  The  tree  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  England.  It  stood  on  the  estate 
of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  whose  agent,  Mr.  Mozey,  according  to  the  Leeds 
Mercury , is  devoted  to  Scott.  By  Mr.  Mozey’s  instructions  the  tree  was 
taken  down,  and  the  trunk  will  be  preserved  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  his 
own  house.  A young  oak  tree  is  to  be  planted  by  the  Duchess  of  Leeds  on 
the  site  of  the  Trysting  Tree. 
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“ The  Scottish  Patriotic  Association .” 

The  newspapers  report  that  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  22nd  June, 
some  persons  calling  themselves  the  Scottish  Patriotic  Association,  met  on 
the  field  of  Bannockburn  to  sign  a “ formal  protest  ” against  His  Majesty 
the  King’s  title.  This  is  very  picturesque,  but  it  is  not  “formal.”  The 
“Mercat  Cross”  of  Edinburgh  is  the  “formal”  place  for  proclamations  and 
protests  of  the  sort.  The  business  way  is  by  “ petition,”  transmitted  to 
Parliament  by  post  or  goods  train,  according  to  its  bulk.  In  the  present 
case  they  should  not  move  unless  they  need  a goods  train. 

A Claimant  to  the  Title  of  Viscount  Frendr aught. 

It  is  rumoured  that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  revive  the  title  of 
Viscount  Frendraught.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  had  an  existence  of  any 
length  of  time,  and  was  the  title  conferred  on  one  of  the  Crichtons,  who 
were  not  the  first  owners  of  Frendraught.  The  De  Frendrachs  appear  in 
history,  and  this  family  must  have  given  its  name  to  the  place.  The 
Crichtons  were  in  power  as  barons  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  House  of  Frendraught  was  burned.  But  the  male  line  died  out,  and 
the  lands  passed  to  the  Morisons,  who  hold  it  still.  The  new  claimant  to 
the  title  is  said  to  be  a gentleman  lately  retired  from  the  Army. 

“ A Link  with  Queen  MaryP 

Mr.  W.  B.  Cook  read  a paper  recently  before  the  Stirling  Archseo 
logical  Society,  which  reconstructs  an  interesting  little  picture  of  old 
Stirling  life.  In  it  there  moves  the  pushing  “ Willie  Bell,”  inn-keeper, 
town  improver,  town  treasurer,  and  town  representative  to  the  Scots  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  moves  in  great  society,  for  he  has  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Lethington,  and  probably  Darnley  as  his  guests  at  the  inn.  The  paper 
went  on  to  deal  with  a later  date  when  Captain  George  Bell,  native  of 
Stirling,  Queen’s  man,  and  possibly  son  to  Willie,  was  executed  for  the 
shooting  of  the  Regent  Lennox. 

A Viking  Cup. 

An  interesting  antiquarian  find  has  been  made  at  Haroldswick,  Unst, 
Shetland,  consisting  of  a Viking  drinking  cup,  made  from  the  vertebrae  of  a 
whale,  and  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  It  was  found  in  an  ancient 
grave  below  the  cliffs.  The  Viking  hero  had  been  buried  along  with  his 
horse,  dog,  and  cup,  and  the  relic  dates  back  perhaps  to  the  landing  of 
Harold  Harfager  a thousand  years  ago.  At  Haroldswick  there  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  a sepulchral  tumulus  of  loose  stones,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Harold’s  Grave,  but  as  Harold  did  not  die  in  Shetland,  the 
name  is  evidently  a misnomer. 
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Roman  Antiquities  in  Germany. 

The  fragment  of  a wall  found  three  metres  below  the  pavement  in 
Kleber  Square,  at  Strasburg,  in  Alsace,  have  been  put  together  (says  the 
Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Standard ),  and  the  painting  upon  them  is  now 
visible.  One  picture  represents  a garden  scene.  Three  women  are  at  work 
in  a garden,  with  trees  and  vines  in  the  background.  The  woman  in  the 
centre  holds  peculiar  strips  between  her  lips,  which  are  probably  grass 
stalks  for  tying  the  vines.  The  background  of  the  picture  is  dark,  and  the 
whole  is  framed  in  a brightly  painted  arabesque  of  gentians  and  large 
daisies.  Another  picture  represents  Hercules  with  the  lion’s  skin  thrown 
over  his  shoulder  talking  to  a young  woman. 

The  Roman  Forum. 

In  Santa  Maria  Antiqua  a crypt  dating  apparently  from  the  first 
century  has  been  discovered.  When  found  it  was  filled  with  tombs  of 
curious  construction,  but  its  first  use  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a fish  pond, 
or  at  least  a reservoir  for  water.  The  discoveries  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Arch  of  Tiberius  and  of  the  true  Cloaca  Maxima  are  being  followed  up. 
The  Via  Triumphalis  which  ran  down  the  centre  of  the  Forum  is  found  to 
deviate  to  the  left  on  approaching  the  Temple  of  Saturn  to  avoid  the  base 
of  the  Arch  of  Tiberius.  The  row  of  pillars  which  formed  the  outer  aisle 
of  the  Basilica  Emelia,  and  stretches  of  the  splendid  marble  pavement  of 
the  Basilica,  have  been  unearthed. 

Discovery  of  a Cast  in  Fleet  Street. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  excavations 
in  progress  just  outside  St.  Bride’s  Churchyard,  Fleet  Street.  This  is  a 
cast  in  a beautiful  state  of  preservation,  either  of  a sculptured  bust  or  of 
a human  face.  Probability  points  to  the  former,  as  the  features  are  of 
the  purest  Hellenic  type,  and  one  of  the  British  Museum  authorities  is 
of  opinion  that  it  represents  the  head  of  Pallas  Athenae.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  wealthy  citizens  in  the  olden  days  to  place 
among  their  lares  and  penates  replicas  of  the  features  of  departed  mem- 
bers of  their  households.  The  cast,  which  was  discovered  at  a stratum 
in  the  foundations  known  to  be  200  years  old,  reposes  temporarily  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Bride. 

Cists  in  Skye  : Amateur  Excavation. 

The  finding  of  stone  cists  is  becoming  very  common  now-a-days.  A 
Skye  crofter,  while  cutting  turf  some  time  ago,  exposed  a large  flat  stone, 
about  4J  feet  by  2J  feet.  After  considerable  exertion,  he  shifted  the 
stone,  and  removed  the  earth  underneath,  and  at  a depth  of  other  two 
feet  came  upon  two  stones  slabs,  which  being  removed,  disclosed  a built-in 
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cavity  about  24  feet  square  and  the  same  depth.  The  cavity  had  a stone 
floor,  and  in  each  of  the  four  corners  was  a clay  urn.  The  urns  were 
broken  in  the  process  of  excavation.  The  surface  of  the  urns  was  of  a 
reddish  colour,  but  the  heart  showed  black  clay.  The  outside  was  roughly 
ornamented  by  parallel  lines  and  diamond  shapes.  In  one  of  the  urns 
were  three  flint  arrow-heads. 

A mysterious  Fetish  Head-Centre. 

The  antiquary  is  not  necessarily  anxious  for  the  indiscriminate  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  institutions.  We  suppose,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  expected 
of  us  to  “ regret  to  learn”  from  Nigeria  that  preparations  are  now 
being  made  for  a British  expedition  to  the  Cross  river  against  the  Aro 
people,  among  whom  the  Ju-Ju  exists  to  as  great  a degree  as  formerly  it  did 
in  Benin.  There  is  known  to  be  in  the  country  a mysterious  head-centre 
of  fetish  worship,  to  which  the  natives  make  pilgrimages,  but  never  return. 
There  is  also  a suspicion  that  the  Ju-Ju  theory  is  kept  up  in  this  district 
for  slave-raiding  purposes  ; but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a common  native  story  that 
one  man  who  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  fetish  city  and  returned,  was 
promptly  put  to  death  on  reaching  his  home,  as  his  friends  declared  that  no 
one  but  a ghost  could  come  back. 

The  Grave  of  Paul  Jones. 

The  career  of  John  Paul,  otherwise  known  as  Paul  Jones,  Scot,  slaver, 
rebel  colonist,  filibusterer  on  his  native  shores,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
Military  Merit  in  France,  fur-trader  in  Canada,  and  Russian  mercenary,  is 
well  known.  He  was  born  at  Arbigland,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
on  6th  July,  1747,  and  died  in  Paris  on  18th  July,  1792,  aged  45  years. 
He  was  buried  on  the  20th.  But  it  is  only  after  a patient  inquiry  that 
M.  de  Recaudy,  a French  archaeologist,  has  been  able  to  report  (to  the 
U.S.A.  Ambassador)  that  he  believes  that  the  spot  where  the  bones  of 
the  famous  adventurer  lie  can  be  identified  even  to  within  eight  or  ten 
yards.  The  burial-place,  which  is  beside  the  Rue  Grange-aux-Belles,  is  now 
built  over.  A copy  of  the  report  will  be  found  in  the  Scotsman  of  8th 
May,  p.  11. 

Roman  Relics  near  Blairgowrie. 

In  the  course  of  excavations  on  the  estate  of  Delvine,  belonging  to 
Sir  Alexander  Muir  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  a camp  of  about  600  yards  square, 
with  the  via  principalis  and  several  gateways  well  defined,  two  ovens,  the 
foundations  and  details  of  several  dwellings,  and  a Roman  bath  have  been 
discovered.  Circular  in  shape,  the  ovens  are  about  eight  feet  below  the 
surface  at  the  deepest  part,  and  in  each  a quantity  of  charred  wood  and 
earth  have  been  found.  One  is  in  much  better  preservation  than  the  other. 
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The  bath  is  about  12  feet  long.  7 feet  wide,  and  6 feet  deep,  and  was 
cemented  all  round.  Brick  steps  leading  down  to  it  are  still  seen  at  one  of 
the  corners,  and  in  the  bottom  is  a lead  waste  pipe,  about  3 inches  in 
diameter,  so  situated  that  the  bath  could  be  completely  drained  by  it. 
Among  other  articles  that  have  been  unearthed  are  coins,  a boar’s  jaw  and 
tusk,  part  of  a deer’s  horn,  and  bones  of  horses  and  other  animals. 

The  Cretan  Script. 

The  discovery  of  clay  tablets  at  Cnossus  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans,  writes 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Conder  in  a long  letter  to  the  Times  of  2nd  April,  has 
created  general  interest,  and  opened  a new  chapter  in  the  archaeological 
history  of  the  Levant.  It  appears  to  be  generally  recognised  that  these 
characters — including  both  the  pictographic  and  the  linear  types — present 
marked  resemblance  to  the  signs  of  what  is  known  as  the  “ Asianic 
Syllabary,”  including  that  of  Cyprus,  and  the  peculiar  letters  of  the  Carian 
and  Lycian  alphabets,  which  are  all  ultimately  connected  with  the  later 
forms  of  the  so-called  “ Hittite  ” character.  The  texts,  however,  are  not 
Hittite,  and  they  present  many  new  symbols.  They  are  not  written  in 
vertical  groups  as  in  Hittite,  but  in  horizontal  lines  from  the  left.  They 
accompany  an  art  like  that  of  Mycenae,  and  the  racial  type  in  the  frescoes 
appears  to  be  Greek. 

Skeletons  of  the  Paleolithic  Age  in  Germany. 

Professor  Virchow,  with  his  son-in-law,  Professor  Henning,  of  Strasburg 
University,  and  several  other  German  Archaeologists,  have  been  present  at 
certain  excavations  of  burial  mounds  at  the  village  of  Flomborn,  on  the 
frontier  between  Hesse  and  the  Palatinate.  Some  of  the  mounds  belonged 
apparently  to  the  first  Stone  Age  of  the  Rhenish  districts — that  is,  says 
the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Standard,  to  a period  about  four  thousand 
years  ago.  Four  were  of  the  later  Franco  - Carolingian  period.  The 
former  contained  bodies  swathed  like  mummies,  the  arms  and  legs  being 
lightly  pressed  against  the  trunk  at  acute  angles.  The  skeletons  are  of 
enormous  size.  Curiously  enough,  some  skeletons  not  so  compressed  were 
found  in  the  spaces  between  the  burial  mounds.  A portion  of  red  earth, 
evidently  oxide  of  iron,  was  found  on  the  skull  of  a skeleton  in  one  of 
the  mounds,  thus  proving  that  it  was  the  custom  of  that  period  to  colour 
the  skin. 

The  Closeburn  Treasure  Trove. 

Of  the  silver  pennies  found  on  the  farm  of  Boscar,  in  the  parish  of 
Closeburn,  Dumfriesshire,  about  1500  were  sent  by  Mr.  Phyn,  P.F.,  to 
the  King’s  Remembrancer.  That  official’s  department  has  made  an 
exhaustive  classification  of  the  coins,  of  which  there  are  no  fewer  than 
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123  types,  belonging  to  different  reigns  or  years,  or  minted  in  different 
towns,  or  showing  some  minute  variation  in  the  lettering.  Specimens 
have  been  retained  for  the  National  Museum,  an  allowance  of  6d.  per 
coin  being  made  to  the  finder ; and  the  bulk  have  been  returned  to  Mr. 
Phyn,  with  instructions  that  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  county,  should  be  permitted  to  make  a selection  for  local 
museums,  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  coin,  before  they  are  returned  to  the 
person  by  whom  they  were  found.  This  selection  has  now  been  made — 
ten  each  being  assigned  to  the  Observatory,  the  Dumfries  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  the  Thornhill  Museum.  Most  of  the  coins  belong  to  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Edwards  of  England.  There  are  also  examples  of 
the  coinage  of  three  Scottish  kings — Alexander,  John  Baliol,  and  Robert 
the  Bruce. 

The  late  Miss  C.  Maclagan. 

Miss  Christian  Maclagan,  the  well-known  antiquary  and  archaeologist, 
died  at  Stirling,  on  10th  May,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two.  Devot- 
ing special  attention  to  pre-historic  remains  in  Scotland,  Miss  Maclagan 
published  in  1875  a folio  work  on  The  Hill  Forts , Stone  Circles , and  other 
Structural  Remains  of  Scotland , in  which  the  results  were  given  of  a very 
extensive  series  of  researches.  The  author’s  views,  however,  have  not 
found  general  acceptance  in  antiquarian  circles.  In  1881  Miss  Maclagan 
printed  for  private  circulation  another  work  on  kindred  subjects,  entitled 
Chips  from  Old  Stones,  and  a later  volume  appeared  dealing  with  Scottish 
archaeology.  About  twenty  years  ago,  Miss  Maclagan  prepared  an  important 
series  of  rubbings  from  sculptured  monuments  in  the  Western  Isles,  some 
of  which  were  shown  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  in  1888,  and  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  To  the  present  Exhibition  she  contributed  some 
other  rubbings,  and  a model  of  an  ancient  broch  constructed  by  herself. 
The  process  by  which  she  reproduced  these  rubbings  was  her  own  invention, 
and  she  kept  it  secret.  She  possessed  considerable  skill  as  an  artist,  which 
enabled  her  to  illustrate  objects  of  archaeological  interest,  and,  singular  to 
relate,  all  her  work  was  done  with  the  left  hand,  her  right  hand  having 
become  powerless  owing  to  some  malady  of  the  bone.  Having  gifted  three 
hundred,  of  her  rubbings  to  the  British  Museum,  Miss  Maclagan  compiled 
a highly  interesting  Catalogue  raisonne  of  the  collection,  extending  in  print 
to  nearly  a hundred  quarto  pages.  It  was  published  by  Mr.  David  Douglas, 
Edinburgh,  in  1898. 

The  King's  Champion. 

The  Lord  of  the  Barony  of  Scrivelsby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  holds  it 
with  the  feudal  obligation  of  executing  the  office  of  King’s  Champion.  In 
former  times  he  was  expected  to  accompany  the  King’s  host  in  time  of  war, 
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but  in  later  times  his  duties  have  shrunk  to  the  single  office  of  appearing 
at  Coronations  and  publicly  challenging  to  single  combat  any  person  who 
should  have  the  temerity  to  dispute  the  King’s  title  to  the  Crown.  The 
Champion,  Henry  Dymock,  appeared  in  a panoply  of  plate  armour,  and 
mounted  on  a charger,  at  the  Coronation  of  George  IV.,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
Act  of  George  III.  against  single  combats,  flung  his  steel  glove  on  the  floor 
of  the  banqueting  hall.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  no  claimant  to  the  Crown 
accepted  his  challenge.  We  had  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  a more 
stirring  scene  at  the  coming  Coronation  of  our  present  Gracious  King 
Edward.  The  Champion  would  fling  down  his  gauntlet.  Silence  and 
suspense  would  last  only  one  breathing  space.  Then  a figure  would  burst 
through  the  ranks  of  the  attendants,  and  would  stride  swiftly  across  the 
floor,  and  take  up  the  pledge.  The  appearance  of  the  ghost-like  seer  in  the 
Court  of  James  IV.  before  Flodden,  or  of  the  Highland  sennachie  at  the 
Coronation  of  Charles  II.  at  Scone,  would  not  have  caused  a greater  sensation. 
Standing  there,  clad  in  full  Highland  dress  of  an  ancient  pattern,  with  his 
long  seventeenth-century-Jacobite  hair  and  collar  waving  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  Mr.  Theodore  Napier  would  declare  himself,  and 
proclaim  the  Legitimist  Queen  for  whom  he  would  fight.  Thereafter  would 
ensue  in  lists  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Yard  a combat  recalling  the  fight 
between  Fitz- James  and  Roderick  Dhu.  Warned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Mr.  Napier  would  not  throw  his  targe  of  tough  bull  hide  on  the  ground,  and 
there  would  be  no  saying  who  might  win.  But  all  this  dream  is  shattered 
by  the  announcement  in  the  daily  press  that  the  Champion’s  suit  of  armour, 
dating  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  has  been  bought  by  a dis- 
tinguished syndicate  and  presented  to  the  King.  The  King  has  ordered 
the  suit  to  be  placed  among  the  antiquities  at  Windsor,  and  the  office  of 
Champion  and  the  ceremony  of  the  challenge  at  the  Coronation  look  for 
the  moment  as  if  they  were  to  be  things  of  the  past. 

Robert  the  Bruce  and  Eleazir  of  Aberdeen. 

When  shall  we  be  able  to  sit  down  and  say  the  facts  of  Scottish  history 
are  known.  Let  the  historian  begin  to  write  ! The  latest  illumination  of 
our  early  days  comes  from — of  all  places — the  Glasgow  Exhibition.  In 
Room  8 (Section  VII.,  No.  770  of  the  Catalogue)  there  is,  or  was,  a case 
marked — Lent  by  . . . (a  noble  and  popular  Duke),  and  containing  “(«)  the 
Skian  dhu  of  the  Skene  Family,  (b)  Original  Charter  of  Robert  the  Bruce, 
(c)  copy  of  above  made  in  1747.”  This  is  all  very  nice,  though  not  a very 
exciting  description.  And  we  confess  at  once  that  it  is  “Antiquary.”  A writer 
in  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  Saturday,  9th  June,  who  has  called  our  attention 
to  one,  indeed  two,  at  least,  of  the  latent  wonders  of  the  case.  The  first 
observation  that  he  makes  is  that  the  1747  “ copy  of  above  ” is  a charter  of 
the  lands  and  loch  of  Skene  in  favour  of  Robert  Skene,  dated  1st  June,  1317  ; 
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and  that  it  is  not  a “ copy  of  above  ” Original  Charter,  by  any  means. 
His  second  observation  is  that  that  Charter,  “ which  is  very  original  indeed 
— will  merit  more  than  passing  scrutiny  by  any  visitor  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  entertain  himself  by  spelling  out  its  unique  and  peculiar  message  of 
northern  chronicle.”  But,  hoping  that  we  infringe  no  copyright,  we  venture 
to  print  the  Charter  itself  : — 

“ Robertus  dei  gratia  rex  Scottorum  Omnibus  probis  hominibus  tocius 
terre  sue  salutem.  Sciatis  nos  dedisse  concessisse  et  hac  presenti  carta 
nostra  confirmasse  hebreo  Eleazir  burgensi  Aberdonensi  propter  insignem 
virtutem  in  expugnando  castello  nostro  del  Abirdene  totam  terram  que 
vocatur  vulgo,  The  liicli  prestes  stans,  infra  vicecomitatum  del  Abirdene. 
Tenendam  et  habendam  dicto  Eleazir  et  heredibus  suis  de  nobis  et  heredibus 
nostris  in  foedo  et  hereditate  in  perpetuum  per  omnes  rectas  antiquas  metas 
et  divisas  suas  et  cum  omnibus  libertatibus  commoditatibus  aisiamentis  ac 
justis  pertinenciis  quibuscunque.  ffaciendo  nobis  et  heredibus  nostris  dictis 
Eleazir  et  heredes  sui  servicium  inde  debitum  et  consuetum.  Et  insuper 
Reddendo  quolibet  anno  ad  festum  Pentecostes  tria  prepucia  aurata  in 
scaccarium  nostrum  solvenda  per  omni  alio  servicio  consuetudine  seu  demanda 
que  de  dicta  terra  exegi  potuerit  vel  requiri.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  pre- 
senti carte  nostre  sigillum  nostrum  precepimus  apponi  Testibus  Bernardo 
abbate  del  Abirbr[othoc]  cancellario  nostro,  Thoma  Ranulphi  comite  Moravie 
nepote  nostro,  Jacobo  de  Douglas,  Roberto  de  Keth  marescello  nostro  et 
Alexandro  de  Meigners  militibus  Apud  Cambuskyneth  duodecimo  die 
Novembris  anno  regni  nostri  nono.” 

“Granted  at  Cambuskenneth,”  says  the  aforesaid  “Antiquary,”  “in  the 
year  of  Bannockburn,  this  writ  should  surely  have  been  public  property  long 
ere  this.  Perhaps  it  has  made  its  appearance  on  the  historic  stage  before ; 
if  so,  ’twere  well  we  knew  when  and  where  and  how.  What  a glorious 
opportunity  for  purple  patching  it  would  have  afforded  to  the  eloquent  erudi- 
tion of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  ! And  for  Mr.  R.  S.  Rait 
as  a good  Aberdonian  could  it  have  failed  to  send  a thrill  through  his  pages 
on  the  racial  bearings  of  the  ‘ Relations  between  England  and  Scotland  ! 5 ” 


fxuerp. 

M‘Eystein  or  M‘Q,uistin. — Can  any  one  give  me  the  derivation,  origin 
and  meaning  of  this  name,  and  the  locality  where  chiefly  found  in 
bygone  days. 

Lowlandised  after  the  manner  of  M‘Ian  (Johnson),  M£Combie  (Thomson), 
M ‘Gregor  (Grierson),  &c.,  I suggest  that  we  have  here  the  original  of  the 
name  Ste(v)enson,  or  Steinson — at  any  rate  of  the  northern  or  Highland 
division  of  that  family — M‘Eystein,  Eysteinson,  Steinson ; this  latter 
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(Steinson)  being  the  almost  invariable  local  pronunciation  of  the  name 
Stevenson,  and,  indeed,  many  spelling  the  name  so  (Steinson).  As  a boy, 
some  sixty  years  ago,  my  father  was  told  by  his  relatives  of  an  old  family 

tradition  that  their  real  name  was  not  Steinson,  but , a Highland  name 

which  he  could  not  recall,  and  I have  hitherto  failed  to  ascertain  it.  It 
would  aid  in  further  inquiry  if  it  could  be  shown  of  what  clan  the  M‘Eysteins 
were  followers  or  dependents.  “ Southern  Cross.” 

South  Australia. 


Ecplp. 

Maule  of  Melgund,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  236.  If  the  writer  of  this  query  will 
consult  the  MSS.  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  reported  on  by  the  Historical  Com- 
missioners Report,  No.  VI.,  Appendix,  pp.  625-627,  Nos.  166,  172  and  176, 
and  others,  he  will  find  the  contract  between  the  Earl  of  Argyll  and  James 
Maulde  or  Maule  of  Melgund,  in  March,  1665,  for  the  raising  of  a Spanish 
ship,  and  also  the  narrative  of  the  results.  The  work  was  undertaken  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  George  Sinclair  [see  Dictionary  of  National  Biography] 
who  also  refers  to  Maule  and  his  apparatus  in  his  work  on  Hydrostatics. 
The  Argyll  papers  show  that  Sinclair’s  nephew,  John,  and  his  brother,  the 
minister  of  Ormiston,  also  entered  into  contracts  on  the  subject,  but  inde- 
pendently of  Maule,  whose  diving  bells  seem  not  to  have  worked 
satisfactorily. 


Notices  of  iBooks. 

The  Games  and  Diversions  of  Argyleshire.  Compiled  by  Robert  Craig 
Maclagan,  M.D.  London:  (Published  for  the  Folk-Lore  Society 
by  David  Nutt),  1901.  Pp.  viii.  + 270  + 3 full-page  illustrations. 

The  title  of  this  delightful  book  is  nearly  as  misleading  as  its  contents 
are  interesting.  One  expects  to  find  merely  a collection  of  pastimes 
peculiar  to  Argyle  and  unknown  to  the  less  highly  favoured  boyhood  of 
Scotland  generally,  Ossianic  possibly — certainly  archaic,  and  perhaps  effete. 
It  is,  however,  something  very  different,  being,  in  fact,  a veritable  cyclopaedia 
of  Scottish  amusements — provided  they  stand  this  test,  that  they  are 
known  and  practised  in  Argyleshire  at  the  present  day.  “ Bonnety  ” and 
“ Knify,”  for  instance,  are  the  “ Hatty  ” and  “ Knifey  ” which  in  the  old 
days  the  Edinburgh  Academy  once  knew  so  well.  “ Jomairt  air  an  Stain 
chear”  again  is  “Rounders” — which  the  Sassenach  sometimes  also  calls 
VOL.  XVI. — -NO.  LXI.  E 
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“ Dally,”  and  sometimes  by  the  strange  name  of  “ Glasgow  Houses.”  But 
as  a rule  the  very  names  are  the  same. 

There  is  a suggestive  chapter  on  dancing,  with  illustrative  specimens  of 
music.  One  of  these  specimens  by  the  way,  Tlia  biodag  air  Mac  Thomais , 
so  far  from  being  peculiar  to  Argyle  is  the  identical  tune,  which,  two 
hundred  years  ago,  it  is  said,  so  enraged  Alexander  Fraser  of  Beaufort  that 
he  killed  the  piper,  and  fled  to  Wales. 

Children’s  rhymes,  Gaelic,  English,  and  nonsense,  used  in  connection 
with  various  games,  take  up  a good  deal  of  space,  and  one  wishes  indeed 
that  they  took  up  more — especially  if  that  would  have  enabled  some  light 
to  be  thrown  on  the  history  and  possible  meaning  of  some  of  the  nonsense 
ones.  “ Sells,”  puzzles,  and  even  noise-making  machines,  all  receive 
attention.  The  folk-lorist,  in  short,  is  not  the  only  person  who  will  rejoice 
in  Dr.  Maclagan’s  volume,  which  will  be  found  as  acceptable  in  the  school- 
room as  in  the  library. 


The  Inquest  of  David : Eac-simile,  Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By 

J.  T.  T.  Brown.  Glasgow  : Morison,  1901.  4to.  Pp.  16  + 1,  and  two 

full-page  illustrations.  Price  Is.  net. 

The  Inquest  of  Earl  David,  which  is  also  styled  on  the  cover  of  this 
monograph,  “The  Earliest  Document  relating  to  Glasgow” — it  dates 
between  1115  and  1124 — is,  on  several  separate  accounts,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  documents  connected  with  Scotland.  And  it  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  Dalrymple  and  Skene,  and  others  as  well  known  as  they,  should  have 
examined  it  and  written  about  it.  But  the  thin  quarto  before  us  is  the 
first  separate  study  that  has  been  made  of  it,  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive 
and  learned.  As  for  the  text,  Mr.  Brown’s  photographic  fac-simile  of  the 
original  document  as  it  appears  in  the  Registorum  Episcopatus  Glasguensis 
might  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  some  scholars.  But  we  confess 
our  indebtedness,  not  only  for  the  best  reading  of  the  text  which  has  yet 
appeared,  and  which  is  written  out  at  full  length  at  pp.  4-9,  but  for  the 
careful  translation  which  runs  alongside  of  it.  The  notes  which  close  the 
book  fall  into  three  divisions.  The  first  of  these  elucidate  the  text.  The 
second  is  concerned  with  theq)laces  named  in  the  Inquest.  Mr.  Brown 
differs  from  previous  writers  in  his  identification  of  several  of  these  places ; 
and  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  topographers  this  part  of  his  work, 
and  his  detection  of  a geographical  order  observed  by  the  notary  of  the 
document  in  the  naming  of  places.  The  third  division  of  the  notes  deals 
with  the  great  personages,  who,  as  witnesses,  &c.,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Inquest. 
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Rambles  round  the  Edge  Hills,  and  in  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse. 

By  the  Rev.  George  Miller.  London:  Elliot  Stock,  1900.  8vo. 

Pp.  viii.  + 232.  Price  6s.  [Second  Edition.] 

In  this  new  edition  of  his  Rambles  Mr.  Miller  has  added  consider- 
ably to  the  information  he  had  previously  collected,  and  the  result  is  a work 
of  considerable  local  interest.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him.  The  land- 
owning families,  extant  and  extinct,  comparative  figures  showing  the 
population,  the  rental,  the  cost  of  living  and  so  forth  at  widely  different 
times,  anecdotes  of  celebrities,  descriptions  of  ancient  buildings,  and  a full 
account  of  the  famous  fight,  all  find  a place  in  his  pages.  There  is, 
however,  rather  a want  of  care  in  revision — the  same  thing,  for  instance, 
being  said  over  again,  and  the  same  name  being  spelled  differently  in 
different  places ; and  titles  of  dignity  are  dealt  with  in  an  absolutely  slip- 
shod way.  Who,  for  instance,  is  Earl  Chatham,  or  Earl  Hardwick,  or  Earl 
Dacre,  or  Countess  Julia  Jersey,  or  Hester,  Countess  of  Templet  The 
novelist’s  name,  too,  was  not  George  Eielding.  But  while  such  blemishes 
are  unfortunate,  it  is  by  its  undoubted  merits  that  the  little  book  should  be 
judged. 


Palestine  Exploration  Fund;  Quarterly  Statement.  April,  1901. 

This  issue  contains  a communication  by  Professor  Clermont  Ganneau, 
on  a leaden  seal  recently  found  in  the  hands  of  a native.  It  is  believed  to 
be  of  the  Crusading  period,  and  to  be  an  impression  of  the  hitherto  unknown 
seal  of  the  leper  hospital  of  St.  Lazarus,  at  Jerusalem.  On  one  side  it  bears 
what  is  thought  to  be  a head  and  shoulders  of  a leper,  holding  his  clapper 
in  his  right  hand.  The  other  contents  of  the  Statement  are  of  considerable 
interest. 


Tours  in  Galloway  : Official  Guide  to  the  Portpatrick  and  Wigtonshire 
Joint  Railways.  Stranraer,  1901.  8vo,  pp.  120. 

Railway  Companies  are  not  only  buying  up  steamship  lines  and 
building  mammoth  hotels,  which,  as  in  Edinburgh,  destroy  the  features  of  a 
town  whose  attractiveness  they  feed  upon ; they  are  producing  illustrated 
guide-books  to  the  districts  to  which  their  lines  lead.  The  book  before  us 
is  a good  specimen  of  such  a book.  It  is  fully  and  well  illustrated  with 
“ half-tone  ” prints  from  very  good  photographs,  both  of  the  scenery  and 
antiquities  of  this  very  interesting  part  of  Scotland.  We  dispute  the  taste, 
however,  of  one  picture  in  which  a group  is  made  of  various  parts  or  views 
of  the  “ Martyrs’  Monument  ” at  Auchincloy,  along  with  the  symbolic  cross 
and  crown,  all  at  different  angles. 
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Aitken  of  Thornton.  By  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  and  Raineval. 
(Reprinted  from  The  Genealogical  Magazine.)  London : Elliot 
Stock,  1901.  4to.  Pp.  25.  Price  5s. 

This  reprint  of  the  pedigree  of  the  Aitkens  of  Thornton,  Fifeshire,  has 
come  into  our  hands  as  we  go  to  press.  John  Aitken,  the  first  possessor 
of  Thornton,  acquired  his  first  title  to  that  property  in  1666.  The  author 
of  the  genealogy  traces  his  descendants  in  ten  separate  male  lines,  at  home 
and  abroad,  down  to  the  present  day,  besides  deducing  to  some  considerable 
extent  his  descendants  through  the  female  lines.  Thus  Moodies  (the 
author’s  own  branch),  Campbells,  Pattersons,  Moncrieffs,  Horsburghs,  &c., 
come  into  this  narrative. 

A branch  of  the  family  seems  to  have  changed  its  name  to  Aitkins. 
Every  family  should  have  a family  genealogist,  and  the  Aitkens  are 
fortunate  in  theirs.  It  is  extraordinary  how  often,  even  in  pedigrees  of 
ancient  families,  modern  facts  about  cadets  are  despised.  Regrets  begin 
after  the  links  are  lost. 


A Visit  to  Les  Saintes  Maries  de  la  Camargue,  St.  Maximin,  and  la 
Sainte  Baume.  By  J.  Dalrymple  Duncan,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  &c.  4to. 
Pp.  15,  and  two  full-page  illustrations.  Reprinted  from  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Glasgow  Ecclesiological  Society. 

The  places  consecrated  to  the  legend  of  the  miraculous  arrival  on  the 
shores  of  Provence  of  a company  of  the  personal  friends  and  immediate 
followers  of  Christ,  including  all  the  Maries,  save  the  mother  of  Jesus,  are 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Dalrymple  Duncan’s  descriptions.  Among  the  remains 
of  the  old  castles  and  towns  of  that  once  knightly  region,  we  find  mediaeval 
churches  dedicated  to  several  of  those  saints,  churches  with  quaint 
peculiarities  and  some  fine  features,  and  not  without  evidence  of  the 
turbulent  times  in  which  they  were  built — witness,  for  example,  the  machico- 
lations which  crown  the  almost  windowless  walls  of  the  church  of  Les 
Saintes  Maries  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Mr.  Duncan  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  legend  and  history,  and  in  the  architectural  and  ceremonial 
details  with  which  he  deals,  and  has  made  his  monograph  interesting  and 
useful  to  both  students  and  travellers. 
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NEW  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  VALLUM  OF 
ANTONINUS  PIUS. 

(< Continued  from  p.  29.) 

Castelcary  to  Croyhill . 

Legionary  Stones. 

TN  the  additions  he  furnished  to  Gibson’s  first  edition  of 
1695,  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  makes  no  mention  of  these 
two  stones.  Nor  does  he  refer  to  them  in  the  text  of  his 
Historical  Inquiries , though  lie  muddles  up  the  description 
of  the  Lollius  Urbicus  stone,  with  the  XX.  Lemon  fragment. 
But  both  stones  appear  in  the  Piates,  and  the  information 
that  they  were  in  the  Library  at  Glasgow.1  In  Gibson’s 
second  edition,  published  in  1721,  both  the  inscriptions  are 
added  to  the  additions  to  Cluydesdale  in  these  words  : “ And 
(to  give  the  reader  the  remains  of  Roman  Antiquity  in  this 
Tract,  at  one  view)  there  were  found  at  Erskin,  upon  the 
river  Clyde  the  two  following  inscriptions  : — 

IMP (VI.  Legion ) 

. . . MP  • 0 • T (XX.  Legion) 

1 Historical  Inquiries , 1707,  Plates  VI.  and  VII. 
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These  are  now  placed  among  others  in  the  Library  at 
Glasgow.” 1 

In  the  first  edition  Gibson  pays  a just  compliment  to 
Sir  Robert’s  learning  and  research,  and  states  that  the  addi- 
tions to  Scotland  were  his  work.  To  the  second  edition 
Bishop  Gibson  prefixes  a paper,  enumerating  the  various 
writers,  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  previous,  and  for  this 
new  edition.  Sibbald’s  name  does  not  occur  among  those, 
who  are  expressly  named  as  adding  to  the  second  edition. 
We  cannot  tell,  therefore,  whether  he  or  Gibson  himself 
added  the  paragraph  to  Clydesdale.  Probably  it  was  Gibson, 
for  the  figures  of  the  two  stones  in  Historical  Inquiries  and 
in  Camden  are  from  different  blocks  : and  we  have  no  writ- 
ings of  Sir  Robert  later  than  1711. 2 

Stukeley  assigns  both  the  Stones  to  the  parish  of  West 
Kilpatrick.  He  gives  a plate  of  all  the  stones  then  discovered 
in  Scotland,  but  omits  the  II.  Legion  Stone  of  3666|- passus, 
then  built  into  Cadder  House,  having  confused  it  with  the 
“ Mugdock  ” Stone.  “ Those  marked  No.  L,  II.  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  repository  of  the  College  of  Glasgow,  the  gift  of 
William  Hamilton  of  Orbeston,  Esq.,  anno  1695.  The  first 
was  found  by  plowing  in  the  parish  of  Kilpatric , in  the 
shire  of  Lennox,  where  the  Wall  ended  in  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  Donor.  It  tells  us  the  VI.  Legion,  which  probably 
quartered  hereabouts  finished  the  work  of  the  Wall  for  four 
miles  141  paces  : Thus  to  be  read;  IMPERATORI,”  &c. 

“ The  second,  which  is  but  a fragment,  says  the  XX.  Legion 
went  on  with  it,  I suppose  the  same  number  of  miles  as  in 

1 Gibson’s  Camden , Second  Edition  (1721),  pp.  1214,  1215. 

2 Sir  Robert  was  alive  when  the  Second  Edition  of  Gibson’s  Camden  was 
published  in  1721.  I was  directed  to  the  source  of  this  information  by  a written 
note  on  a copy  of  the  Scottish  Nation , which  I was  consulting.  His  death  is 
recorded  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  Monday,  13th  August,  1722  : — “ Edinburgh, 
13th  August. — Last  week,  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  of  Kipps,  M.D.,  Fellow  of'  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  died  here  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a person  of 
great  piety  and  learning,  and  author  of  many  learned  and  useful  books,  especially 
in  Natural  History.”  Sir  Robert’s  house  in  Edinburgh  was  in  Bishop’s  Land,  otf 
the  High  Street. 
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inscription  VI.1  from  its  termination,  because  it  is  most  likely 
the  allotted  space  was  equal  and  proportioned  in  some  Legions 
as  in  the  fourth,2  and  fifth  inscriptions  ;3  then  it  may  be  thus 
supplied,  IMPERATORI  [<Fc.]  Quadringentos  undecim. 
On  the  side  is  a winged  Image  of  a Genius,  I suppose 
denoting  Victory.  These  two  I met  withal  in  the  Manu- 
script Collections  of  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Edward 
Llwyd,  now  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Seabright,  a copy 
of  which  Mr.  Anstis,  Garter  King;  at  Arms,  favoured  me 
withal.”4 

The  identification  of  the  last  three  letters  DXI  on  the 
fragment,  with  the  same  three  on  the  Mugdock  Stone,  is  a 
proof  of  Stukeley’ s shrewdness.  In  this  measurement  these 
two  Slabs  are  treated  as  duplicates  and  set  up  between 
Falkirk  and  Seabegs.  But  the  rest  of  his  note  does  not 
evince  the  same  sagacity.  He  extends  P * F in  the  inscription 
into  Per  fecit,  and  translates  it  as  “ finished,”  so  that  he  makes 
the  VI.  Legion  “finish  the  work  of  the  Wall.”  I think 
Stukeley  and  not  Llwyd  must  be  responsible  for  this  extension 
because  in  the  Castlehill  Dyke  Stone,  to  be  afterwards 
described,  the  inscription  on  which  was  taken  from  Llwyd’s 
Papers  the  same  P * F occurs,  but  the  extension  given  by  the 
Antiquary  who  supplied  the  Version  of  the  inscription  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  is  p.  fossam.5  But  nowadays  it  is 
universally  recognised  that  P ’ F on  the  VI.  Legion  Stones 
stand  for  Pia  Fidelis,  and  not  for  Pei fecit.  Professor 

MacCaul  of  Toronto  after  examining  the  question,  came  to 
this  conclusion;6  such  also  is  Hiibner’s  rendering.  Three 


1 [The  Mugdock  Stone,  4411  passus.] 

2 [New  Kilpatrick  Stone,  3666  passus  according  to  Stukeley,  who  omits  the  S 
for  half  passus  at  the  end.] 

3 [Dougalston  Stone,  3666  passus,  omitting  the  half  passus.] 

4 An  Account  of  a Roman  Temple,  and  other  Antiquities  near  Graham’s  Dike 
in  Scotland.  By  William  Stukeley,  M.D.  December,  1720,  pp.  8,  9. 

5 Philosophical  Transactions , Yol.  XXII.  p.  768. 

6 Britanno- Roman  Inscriptions.  By  the  Rev.  John  McCaul,  LL.  D.,  President 
of  University  College,  Toronto,  1863,  pp.  95,  96,  234. 
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fragments  figured  by  Dr.  Bruce  retain  sufficient  Letters  to 
settle  the  faintest  doubt.  One  fragment  bears 

[L]EG  • VI  • VIC. 

PIA  • FIDE.1 

I can  give  no  proof  for  it,  but  I think  the  phrase,  “by 
plowing  in  the  parish  of  Kilpatric,”  is  also  Stukeley’s,  not 
Llwyd’s,  and  must  be  regarded  a good  deal  rather  as  a logical 
pendant  to  “ Perfecit  ” in  the  sense  of  “ finished,”  than  the 
statement  of  a fact  derived  from  accurate  knowledge.  In  fact 
much  the  same  logical  waywardness  as  in  the  “ Found  at 
Erskin  ” phrase  applied  to  the  same  two  stones.  Erskin, 
of  course,  was  an  impossible  place,  being  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Clyde. 

Gordon  found  the  two  stones  in  Glasgow  Library  and 
puts  them  among  those  about  which  he  did  not  feel  “ sure  on 
what  particular  part  of  the  Wall  they  had  been  found.”  He 
expands  P * F into  Perfecit , but  translates  it  by  “ carried  on.”2 
Horsley  also  knows  not  where  they  were  found,  but  thinks 
about  the  west  end  of  the  Wall,  adducing  the  last  edition  of 
Camden , which  states  that  they  were  found  at  Erskin. 
Gough  assigns  them  to  Erskin.  Stuart  says  they  were  “ found 
on  the  Chapel-hill.”3  He  renders  P * F into  Perfecit ; though 
in  reference  to  another  inscription  he  says  P *F  might  be  read 
Pia  Fidelis .4  But  a Note  on  this  Stone  shows  the  curious 
hankering  that  Stuart  had  for  Perfecit , and  ending  the  Wall 
at  Kilpatrick : “ The  wrnrd  perfecit  is  translated  by  Gordon 
(p.  62),  “carried  on.”  Might  we  not  rather  say  “perfected” 
or  “ finished  ” ? Let  this  be  granted,  and  no  doubt  will 
remain  as  to  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  having  terminated  about 
Kilpatrick.”5  Dr.  Macdonald  observes  about  this  Stone : 


1 Lapidarium  Septentrionale,  p.  197,  Nos.  393,  394,  395. 

2 Itinerarium  Septentrionale , pp.  61,  62. 

3 Caledonia  Romana,  1852,  pp.  288. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  301,  footnote. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  289,  footnote. 
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“ Stuart  says  it  was  found  on  the  Chapel-hill,  but  gives  no 
authority  for  the  statement.  The  original  locality  of  the  Slab 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  undetermined,  although  the 
probability  is  that  it  was  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Chapel-hill.”1  Dr.  Macdonald  expresses  a similar  doubt 
about  the  locality  of  the  XX.  Legion  fragment. 

It  falls  out,  therefore,  that  with  a single  exception,  no 
antiquary  nearly  cotemporary  places  the  two  Erskin  Stones 
at  Kilpatrick.  Kilpatrick  was  a considerable  village  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth.  I should  fancy  if  two  figured 
Stones  had  been  found  there,  and  taken  to  Erskin  House,  the 
seat  of  the  lord  of  the  Manor,  William  Hamilton  of  Orbiston, 
the  memory  of  the  event  would  have  lingered  a generation  or 
two.  Yet  Gothofredus  and  Sibbald,  both  of  whom  must  have 
got  their  information  from  the  College,  probably  from 
Mr.  Wodrow,  the  librarian,  know  nothing  of  Kilpatrick. 
Sibbald  possessed  Cristopher  Irvin’s  papers  on  the  Wall,  who 
travelled  several  times  along  the  west  part  of  it ; but  Irvin 
evidently  knew  nothing  about  the  Stones  being  found  at 
Kilpatrick.  The  same  was  the  case  with  Gordon,  who 
examined  the  whole  Wall  about  1725,  and  Horsley  who 
examined  it  a few  years  later.  The  only  author  who  places 
them  at  Kilpatrick  is  Stukely  in  1720.  If  we  were  sure  that 
Stukeley’s  information  was  drawn  from  Llwyd’s  Papers,  the 
statement  would  carry  weight,  for  Llwyd  might  have  derived 
the  information  from  Wodrow,  or  from  a visit  to  Kilpatrick. 
I am,  however,  altogether  inclined  to  believe  that  the  state- 
ment about  being  plowed  up  at  Kilpatric  originated  in 
Stukeley’s  fertile  brain ; and  his  authority  is  not  safe  to 
found  upon. 

I freely  admit  that  Orbiston’s  gift  of  the  stones,  and  his 
possession  of  the  lands  and  lordship  of  Kilpatrick,  would  have 
constituted  a strong  presumption  that  the  stones  were  found 
at  Kilpatrick,  had  the  circumstances  otherwise  suited.  But 


1 Tituli  Hunteriani,  1897,  p.  23. 
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during  the  19th  century  as  many  inscribed  stones  have  been 
dug  up  in  situ  as  completely  to  fill  up  the  distance  between 
Balmudie  and  Kilpatrick,  at  least  if  we  read  M.P.  as  Milia 
Passuum. 

But  a most  pertinent  query  arises,  how  should  Orbiston 
at  Erskin,  get  two  inscribed  stones  from  such  a distance  as 
Castelcary  ? I can  give  no  answer  to  this  but  a surmise. 
William  Hamilton  of  Orbiston  was  a prominent  public  man 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  Sheriff  of  Dumbarton.  An 
outlying  portion  of  the  shire  of  Dumbarton  was  the  tract  of 
country,  including  Croyhill,  between  Kirkintulloch  and 
Castelcary.  Orbiston  was  also  a great  friend  of  James,  third 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  was  a witness  to  his  will  at  the 
Canongate  before  1684  when  he  died.  When  the  “ Mugdock  ” 
Stone  and  the  “ Britton  ” Stone  were  found  at  or  near  Castel- 
cary, and  taken  the  one  to  Mugdock  house,  and  the  other  to 
Cumbernauld,  the  event  would,  no  doubt,  be  talked  about  a 
great  deal,  in  the  families  of  the  shires  of  Stirling  and  Dum- 
barton ; and  other  holders  of  inscribed  stones  would  make 
known  their  possessions.  Perhaps  the  Sheriff  might  acquire 
the  two  slabs  about  the  same  time,  and  near  the  same  place. 
This  idea,  however,  I admit  is  merely  a conjecture. 

Finally,  an  examination  of  the  stones  belonging  to  Croy- 
hill reveals  the  fact  that  the  stones  are  formed  of  a fine- 
grained hard  and  compact  gray  sandstone.  The  outside 
colour  is  lightish  brown.  The  Arniebog  fragment  seems  the 
same  inside,  perhaps  a shade  finer  in  grain ; the  outside, 
blackish  as  having  lain  in  mossy  ground.  The  VI.  Legion 
Slab  appears  to  be  the  same  : I have  described  it  in  my  notes 
as  Gray  Sandstone,  whitish  on  surface,  small-grained,  hard 
and  gray ; and  I thought  it  not  unlike  the  Tungrian  Slab  of 
Castel-Cary,  in  its  texture.  True,  it  is,  provokingly  the 
stone  near  West  Kilpatrick  is  not  much  unlike.  Still  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  this  slab  comes  nearest  to  the  Croyhill 
Stones,  and  seems  indeed  in  texture  identical  with  them. 
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6.  Croyhill  to  Auchindavie — II.  Legion. 

This  and  part  of  the  former  section  proved  as  stiff  a bit 
of  work  as  the  Legions  encountered.  Beginning  at  Craigend 
and  Croe-hill  houses,  G-ordon  thus  describes  the  tract : “ At 
this  place,  going  eastward,  the  vallum  enters  a long  continued 
track  of  rocks  and  frightful  precipices,  the  ditch  all  along 
being  cut  thro’  the  said  rocks,  running  on  the  sides  of 
these  precipices,  where  I think  there  is  more  of  the  Roman 
resolution  and  grandeur  to  be  seen  than  on  its  whole  track  : 
for  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  what  pains  and  expence  must 
have  been  used,  in  cutting  thro’  such  an  amazing  and 
rough  scene  of  nature.  After  the  Vallum  comes  thro’ 
these  rocks,  it  begins  to  appear  again  very  great,  measuring 
about  3 7 feet  in  breadth,  and  thus  it  passes  by  a few  houses 
called  the  Croe-hill  town,  at  which  place  has  been  another 
fort,  but  now  demolished  ; so  that  I could  not  take  an  exact 
draught  of  it.”  He  records  at  the  Croehill,  “ a great  piece  of 
a rock  rises  out  of  the  ditch  of  the  Vallum , and  serves,  as  it 
were,  for  a bridge  to  pass  from  the  one  side  to  the  other.” 
At  Barhill,  he  records  “the  Fossa  running  down,  in  a 
straight  line,  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  such  a magnificent 
manner  as  must  surprise  the  beholder,  great  part  of  it  being 
cut  thro’  the  solid  rock,  and  is  of  such  a vast  breadth  and 
depth,  that  when  I measured  it,  ’twas  no  less  than  40  feet 
broad  and  35  feet  deep.”1 

Without  detracting  from  the  grandeur  and  resolution  of 
the  Romans,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  canal  and  railway, 
which  skirt  the  ridges  of  Croyhill  and  Barhill,  on  opposite 
sides,  in  cutting  through  rocks  and  delving,  in  the  ground, 
form  a vaster  and  more  expensive  work,  than  the  “ Opus 
Valli,”  as  the  VI.  Legion  style  their  section  of  the  rampart. 

The  inscriptions  found  upon  this  section  disclose  the 


1 Itinerarium  Septentrionale , pp.  55,  56. 
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presence  of  the  IT.  Legion— (1.)  An  altar  to  Marti  Camulo, 
found  about  1733,  by  Mr.  Rob,  minister  at  Kilsyth,  in  the 
wall  of  a country  house,  hard  by  the  Roman  fort  on  Barhill, 
near  Kilsyth,  and  given  by  him  to  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
The  first  two  lines  read  : — 

DEO  • MAR 
CAMVLO 

Mr.  Haverfield  thought  he  was  able  to  make  out  part  of  the 
next  line,  though  obscure  and  doubtful. 

• • • G II  AYG  • I.i 

At  Skirva  or  Shervy,  between  Barhill  and  Auchindavy,  a 
chamber  described  as  a tomb,  and  sepulchral  inscriptions  were 
found  about  1728.  We  may  fancy  that  the  hard  labour  and 
exposure  of  this  hilly  district  told  heavily  on  the  Roman  and 
auxiliary  soldiers.  The  inscribed  stones  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Calder  of  Shirva,  a merchant  in  Glasgow,  to  the  Uni- 
versity. They  are  first  described  by  Mr.  Gordon  in  his 
additions  to  the  Itinerarium,  1732.  He  came  upon  them 
when  engaged  in  surveying  the  ground  for  a canal. 

One  of  the  sepulchral  stones  is — 

(2.)  A Dis  Manibus  Stone  to  Fla.  Lucian  us,  miles  of  the 
II.  Legio  Augusta. 

(3.)  Another  appears  to  be  a Fecit  Slab,  probably  erected 
by  the  II.  Legion  when  they  made  the  cemetery.  It  was 
broken  into  four  pieces,  but  the  letters  can  be  read. 

VEX 
LEG  II 
• • • G.1 2 

(4.)  Four  altars  found  at  Auchindavie,  along  with  some 
other  articles  in  a pit  about  nine  feet  below  the  surface  in  the 
track  of  the  canal,  when  making  it  in  1771.  They  are  all  by 
M.  Coccei  Firmus,  Centurion  of  the  II.  Legion  : and  were 
probably  tumbled  into  the  pit,  on  the  flight  of  the  garrison. 


1 Tituli  Hunteriani , pp.  69,  70. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  64,  65. 
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Ordnance  Survey. 

Miles. 

Yards. 

Croyhill  to  opposite  the  middle  of  Barhill  Fort, 
adding  15  yards  for  surface  measurement, 
as  the  ground  is  rugged  and  hilly 

1 

1321 

Barhill  to  opposite  middle  of  Auchindavy  Fort, 
adding  8 yards  for  surface  measurement  . 

2 

8 

Croyhill  to  Auchindavie  ..... 

3 

13291 

Koy. 

Miles. 

Yards. 

Croyhill  Houses  to  Barhill  .... 

1 

1440 

Barhill  Fort  to  Auchindavy  .... 

1 

1690 

Croyhill  to  Auchindavy  ..... 

3 

1370 

Maitland. 

Miles. 

Yards. 

Castle-carey  to  Westerwood,  1 mile,  7 furlongs, 
32  poles,  9 links  ..... 

= 1 

1718 

Westerwood  to  Barhill  Fort,  3 miles,  4 furlongs, 
8 poles,  13  links  ..... 

= 3 

927 

Barhill  Fort  to  Auchindavy,  2 miles,  15  poles, 
3 links  ....... 

= 2 

837 

Castle-carey  to  Auchindavy  .... 

/ 

968 

Legionary  Stone. 

A Stone  of  the  II.  Legion,  of  which  the  origin  is  wholly 
unknown,  corresponds  very  happily  in  the  length  recorded  upon 
it  with  the  distance  from  Croyhill  to  Auchindavie.  It  is  a 
Stone  of  elegant  workmanship,  as,  indeed,  are  all  the  Slabs 
of  the  II.  Legion.  A slight  moulding  is  carried  round  the 
edges ; between  which,  on  the  top,  and  an  inner  panel 

1 The  map  affords  very  few  traces  between  Barhill  and  Auchindavy.  The 
measurement,  as  given  here,  is  taken  by  Twechar  and  Shirva. 
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bearing  the  inscription,  appears  a capricorn,  with  goat’s 
head  and  feet,  twining  body  and  forked  tail ; at  the 
bottom,  a winged  and  galloping  Pegasus ; at  each  end  a 
Parthian  shield,  the  knobs  ending  in  eagles’  heads  ; in  each 
of  the  four  corners,  a rose  or  flower,  with  four  or  five  petals. 
The  inner  panel  has  a more  ornamental  border. 

The  inscription  reads  : — 

LEG 

n 

AVG  • F 

p mT  cxl. 

“ Legio  Secunda  Augusta  Fecit  Passus  (or  Per) 

rm  cxl.” 

“The  Second  Legion,  the  Augustan,  made  4140  passus.” 
4140  passus  . . . = 3 miles  1385  yards,  D ’Anvil!  e. 

Do.  . . . = 3 miles  1418  yards,  Smith. 

There  are  a few  points  worth  noting  here.  The  reader 
will  observe  that  the  Emperor’s  name  and  titles  are  wanting. 
The  next  Stone  of  the  XX.  Legion  in  the  same  manner 
omits  the  name  and  titles  of  the  Emperor.  The  passus  in 
this  inscription  are  exceeded  by  those  in  the  last  inscription, 
by  a solitary  passus.  No  doubt,  this  formed  a standing 
joke  to  the  soldiers  of  the  two  Legions. 

This  Slab  cannot  be  reckoned  a shifted  stone,  for  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  known  of  the  time  or  place  of  its  dis- 
covery. It  is  not  included  among  the  Monumenta  Plates  of 
all  the  Slabs  in  Glasgow  Library,  which  was  finished  before 
1789.  Hodgson  mentions  three  inscriptions  contained  in 
Supplemental  Plates  to  the  Monumenta,  in  a copy  of  it  in 
his  possession  ; one  of  them,  the  altar  by  the  Galli,  found  so 
late  as  1826.  But  the  above  inscription  is  not  among  them. 
In  fact,  the  first  mention  of  the  Stone  occurs  in  Stuart’s 
Caledonia  Pomana,  first  edition,  published  in  1845.  He 
considers  the  Cochno-Gate  Stone,  to  be  afterwards  described, 
as  the  prototype  of  this  Stone,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
sculptures.  Then  he  observes  in  regard  to  this  Slab  : “We 
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are  not  certain,  however,  that  this  last  was  found  at 
D untocher ; most  probably  it  belongs  to  some  of  the  other 
stations ; but,  as  no  memoranda  have  been  preserved  in 
regard  to  the  time  or  place  of  its  discovery,  we  have  thought 
proper  to  mention  it  here  on  account  of  its  singular  resemb- 
lance to  the  preceding  Slab  [Cochno-Gate  Stone.]1 
Dr.  Macdonald,  when  quoting  Stuart,  observes  : “ It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  this  Slab  was  discovered  at  Dun- 
tocher.”2  Stuart’s  surmise  about  Duntocher  must  be  dis- 
counted, because  he  had  a fond  wish  to  gather  as  many 
stones  as  he  could  to  the  west  end  of  the  Wall. 

But  luckily,  some  light  is  shed  on  the  site  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, by  the  last  Roman  altar  found  on  the  Rampart.  It  was 
plowed  up  in  1895  at  a distance  of  some  240  yards  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Roman  fort  at  Barhill ; and  between  the 
Vallum  and  the  Military  Road.  Mr.  Haverfield  transcribes 
the  inscription,  and  gives  the  translation  of  it,  “ Erected  to 
the  god  Silvanus  by  Caristanius  Iustianus,  praefect  of  the 
first  Cohort  of  Hamii,  in  willing  payment  of  a vow.” 3 
Another  Dis  Manihus  Stone  to  Julius  Marcellinus,  prefect  of 
the  first  Cohort  of  Hamii,  lay  at  the  Laird’s  house  at 
Miniabrugh,  or  Kilsyth,  when  Camden  wrote  in  1607. 
From  the  occurrence  of  two  Hamii  inscriptions  at  Barhill, 
for  the  Kilsyth  Stone  probably  came  from  that  station, 
Mr.  Haverfield  deduces  the  fact  that  the  Hamii  had  been 
left  there  in  garrison.  Their  station  on  the  southern  wall 
was  Carvorran,  where  several  inscriptions  by  them  have  been 
found  ; one  to  the  Syrian  goddess,  in  which  they  are  called 
Sagittarii,  or  bowmen.  A Dis  Manihus  Stone  was  found, 
probably  in  the  burial  ground  at  Shirva,  erected  by  Salmanes 
to  Salmanes,  aged  15,  probably  his  son.  Mr.  Haverfield 
supposes  Salmanes  to  be  the  first  part  of  Shalman-ezer,  and 
of  Solomon  ; and,  therefore,  a Semitic  word.  It  is  interesting 


1 Stuart’s  Caledonia  Roinana,  1852,  p.  298. 

2 Tituli  Hunteriani,  p.  30. 

3 The  Antonine  Wall  Report,  1899,  Appendix  I.  p.  153,  et  seq. 
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to  a Scottish  reader  to  think  that  say  from  a.d.  144  to  a.d. 
162  and  perhaps  later,  Barhill  was  occupied  by  a corps  of 
archers  from  the  banks  of  the  Orontes.  We  read  in 
Chronicles  that  “ Solomon  went  to  Hamath-Zobah,  and 
prevailed  against  it.  And  he  built  Tadmor  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  all  the  store-cities,  which  he  built  in  Hamath.” 1 
Hamath  is  plainly  the  name  of  the  country  here.  Mr. 
Haverheld  does  not  think  the  Hamii  took  their  name  from 
Hamath.  I am  not  able,  however,  to  offer  any  better  derivation.2 

The  new  found  Hamii  Stone,  and  the  II.  Legion  Stone 
appear  to  possess  the  same  texture  of  stone  in  the  inside,  and 
the  same  hue  on  the  outside.  My  notes  on  the  II.  Legion 
Stone  record  : — “ This  is  a very  fine  grained  stone  ; the 
surface  has  a tinge  of  red  or  tawny  colour  ; from  breaks  it 
seems  gray  or  creamy  (small  grained  Carboniferous  ?),  much 
like  the  new  found  Stone.”  Of  the  Silvanus  Altar : “ It  is 
now  a tawny  colour  on  the  outside  ; but  from  a broken  piece 
it  appears  to  be  of  medium-grained  gray  sandstone.”  The 
tawny  colour,  inclining  to  black  on  the  Altar,  has  no  doubt 
been  acquired  by  lying  among  red  earth  topped  by  moss — 
both  conditions  common  between  Croyhill  and  Auchindavie. 

Castel-cary  to  Auchindavie. 

Ordnance  Survey  . . 7 miles  852  yards. 

Roy  .....  7 miles  730  yards. 

Maitland  ....  7 miles  968  yards. 

Legionary  Stones,  8281  passus  7 miles  1012  yards,  D’Anville ; 

or,  7 miles  1078  yards,  Smith. 

The  highest  point  reached  by  the  Rampart  is  at  Barhill, 
where  the  Site  of  the  Fort  is  only  a short  way  from  the  top 
of  the  Hill,  508  feet  in  height.  If  the  Wall  stretched  as  far 
as  Al-Cluyd,  now  the  Rock  of  Dumbarton,  Barhill  stood 
exactly  in  the  middle,  being  20  miles  of  the  United  Kingdom 
from  either  end  ; and  the  view  from  the  top  almost  covers 
the  whole  expanse  from  Firth  to  Firth. 


1 2 Chronicles  viii.  3,  4. 

2 The  Antonine  Wall  Report,  Appendix  I.  p.  153,  et  seq. 
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We  have  now  accomplished  half  our  task  : and  for  the 
second  half  are  delighted  to  say,  that  the  stones  have  been  all 
found  on  or  near  the  lengths  they  are  now  erected  on  ; with  one 
single  doubtful  exception.  Another  curious  point  emerges,  if 
my  assignment  of  the  stones  be  correct,  that  from  Bridgeness  to 
Auchindavie,  the  lengths  of  the  Legions’  cuttings  are  based 
on  4 Roman  miles,  with  an  odd  number  of  passus.  From 
Auchindavie  to  the  West  end,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lengths  are  less,  3 Roman  miles,  with  an  odd  number  of  passus. 

Distance  from  Bridgeness  to  Auchindavie. 

Ordnance  Survey  . .22  miles  111  yards. 

Roy  . . . .21  miles  1426  yards. 

Maitland  . . .21  miles  1053  yards. 

Legionary  Stones,  includ- 
ing two  only  supposed, 

23,996  passus  . . = 21  miles  1676  yards,  D’Anville; 

or,  22  miles  107  yards,  Smith. 

Alexandek  Gibb,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

(To  be  continued .) 


LEG.  II.  PASSUS  4140. 
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CROSSLINKS  BETWEEN  “PEARL”  AND 
“ THE  AWNTYRS  OF  ARTHURE.” 

1%/TEDliEVAL  romance  although  expansive  and  acquisitive 
rose  from  somewhat  narrow  bases.  So  many  of  the 
themes  were  actually  historical,  so  many  more  had  a tradi- 
tional form  which  gave  them  a sort  of  historical  sanctity,  that 
the  introduction  of  absolutely  new  directions  to  old  stories 
was  a dangerous  experiment  more  likely  to  bring  condemna- 
tion than  earn  praise.  Accordingly  there  is  at  the  root  of 
the  variants  a surprising  measure  of  unanimity.  A side 
influence  of  this  limitation  of  the  treatment  of  antique  themes 
was,  no  doubt,  to  restrict  the  development  of  entirely  new 
ones,  and  we  find  throughout  the  period  of  the  fourteenth 
century  a good  deal  of  deliberate  repetition  in  the  form  of 
transferred  incident  and  plot,  taken  from  one  source  and 
adapted  to  a newer  tale.  The  examination  of  quellen  for  the 
two  rimed  alliterative  poems  named  at  the  head  of  this 
argument  will  furnish  a concrete  illustration  of  a principle 
sufficiently  known,  although  it  is  believed  the  precise  instances 
of  it  now  to  be  adduced  have  not  hitherto  been  advanced. 
Ho  w far  old  positions  will  admit  of  being  longer  held  remains 
to  be  seen.  There  will  be  little  need  to  urge  conclusions  at 
the  present  juncture  ; the  argument  is  hardly  separable  ; and 
the  judgment  on  the  part  will  have  to  follow  that  ultimately 
reached  on  the  whole.  Enough  to  say  that  certain  verdicts 
given  on  the  authorship  of  the  beautiful  poem  of  the  Pearl, 
admitted  on  all  hands  as  a mediaeval  masterpiece  in  diction, 
fancy,  and  feeling,  are  subjected  to  fresh  and  searching  tests, 
when  its  unsuspected  relationship  to  The  Aimtyrs  of 
Arthur e is  demonstrated. 
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Found  in  the  same  unique  MS.  as  Sir  Gawayne  and  the 
Green  , Knight , and  Cleanness,  and  Patience,  all  poems  of 
the  alliterative  cycle  familiar  mainly  to  the  inconsiderable 
band  of  scholars  who  trouble  themselves  over  the  origins  of 
fourteenth  century  literature,  Pearl  first  had  . its  lustre 
disclosed  by  Sir  Frederick  Maddens  account  of  it  in  his 
Bannatyne  Club  work,  Syr  Gawayne.  Edited  by  Dr.  Bichard 
Morris  in  1864  in  his  E.E.T.S.  volume  of  Early  English 
Alliterative  Poems,  the  text  has  been  accurately  ascertained, 
and  more  recently  a special  edition  in  very  handsome  form 
has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Israel  Gollancz  (Nutt,  1891) 
containing  an  elaborate  introduction  and  glossary.  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  considered  that  Huchown  of  the  Awle 
Kyale  had  the  best  claim  to  be  recognised  as  the  author. 
Dr.  Morris  held  differently.  Various  critics  from  Dr.  Guest 
to  Professor  Trautmann,  from  M.  Amours  to  Mr.  Henry 
Bradley,  have  discussed  the  paradox  of  the  uncertain  author, 
and  the  uncertain  series,  if  there  be  a series,  of  his  works. 
Mr.  Gollancz  has  in  his  very  attractive  introduction  to 
Pearl  reviewed  the  facts,  concluding  by  the  adoption  of  a 
theory  that  possibly  Ralph  Strode,  of  philosophical  fame 
mainly  due  to  Chaucer’s  allusion,  was  the  author.1  Perhaps 
we  may  dismiss  Strode  at  once.  The  Phantasma  Radulphi 
is  shadowy  enough,  but  not  nearly  so  shadowy  as  the  grounds 
on  which  admittedly  its  identification  with  the  Pearl  would 
have  to  rest.  The  question  is,  was  Pearl  written  by  Huchown 
or  was  it  not  ? Either  we  have  an  affirmative  with  a known 
— if  vague — author,  or  we  have  a negative,  and  the  work  is 
anonymous.  This  essay  is  primarily  to  establish  a relation- 
ship hitherto  unseen  but  vital  towards  the  answer — viz.,  to 
prove  that  the  poem  is  curiously  interlinked  with  the  Awntyrs 
of  Artliure,  one  of  the  works  assigned  with  some  consensus  of 
critical  opinions  to  Huchown.  Secondly,  an  analysis  of  the 


1 See  Scottish  Antiquary , 1897,  xii.  p.  8,  as  to  Professor  Horstman’s  claim  to 
tliis  theory. 
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poem  will  bring  out  certain  points  of  its  imagery  not  without 
significance  in  the  quest  regarding  the  author  s personality. 
The  stage  when  debate  must  end  may  thus  be  brought  appreci- 
ably nearer  at  hand. 

Early  English  legend  boasts  many  sources  of  poetic 
inspiration.  Rarely,  nevertheless,  can  it  be  seen  as  the 
suggestion  of  such  divergent  motives  as  are  displayed  in  the 
Awntyrs  of  Arthure,  and  in  Pearl.  Commencing  with  the 
baldest  parallel  statement  of  the  points  of  contact  between 
the  legend  in  its  old  English  poetical  form  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  two  alliterative  poems  in  question  on  the  other,  we 
shall  thereafter  present  a more  coherent  summary  of  what 
the  parallels  reveal.  The  Trentalle  Sancti  Gregorii  is  a 
short  poem,  embodying  an  old  legend  of  variant  shapes, 
written  by  an  unknown  author  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
One  version,  with  240  lines,  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Furnivall 
in  his  E.E.T.S.  volume  of  Political,  Religious  and  Love 
Poems  (1866).  A double  text  has  since  been  published  by 
Herr  Kaufmann  in  his  Trentalle  Sancti  Gregorii  (Erlangen, 
1889).  Quotations  below  are  from  Dr.  Furni  vails  edition. 
The  Awntyrs  of  Arthure  is  of  course  referred  to  in  the 
admirable  volume  of  Scottish  Alliterative  Poems,  edited  by 
M.  Amours  (Sc.  T.S.  1892-97). 


TRENTALLE  SANCTI 
GREGORII. 

One  day  Pope  Gregory,  “ as  he  at 
his  masse  stode,”  thought  of  his 
mother. 


A WNTYRS  OF  ARTHURE} 

In  the  midst  of  a hunt,  in  which 
Dame  Gaynoure  (i.e.,  Guinevere), 
and  Sir  Gawayne  are  engaged,  a 
sudden  darkness  falls. 


And  sodenly  yn  myddes  his  masse  The  daye  woxe  all  dirke 
Ther  throwgh  to  hym  suclie  a derke-  Als  it  were  mydnyghte  myrke. 
nesse, 

That  he  lakkide  ner  the  dayes 
lyght, 

For  hit  was  derke  as  mydnyght. 


VOL. 


1 One  or  two  verbal  identities  have  been  indicated  by  italics. 
XVI.  — NO.  LXII. 
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In  the  darkness  a thing  drew 
near : — 

A wontherfulle  grysely  creature 
Aftur  a fend  fyred  with  alle  here 
feture, 

Alle  ragged  and  rente  bothe  elenge 
and  evelle, 

As  orrybulle  to  beholde  as  any 
develle. 

Mowthe,  face,  eres,  and  yes , 
Brennede  alle  fulle  of  brennyng  lyes. 

Sore  afraid  of  that  “ grysyly 
goste ” 

He  halsed  hit  thorow  goddes  myghte 
and  demanded 

“ Sey  me  sykerly  the  sothe  soone 
What  thou  hast  yn  this  place  to- 
done  1 

What  ys  thy  cause  thou  cursed 
wreche, 

Thus  at  masse  me  for  to  drecche  h ” 

The  ghost  answered  “ with  drury 
cliere,” 

“ I am  thy  modur  that  the  here , 

That  for  unschryven  dedes  so  derne 
In  byttyr  paynes  thus  y brenne.”  . 

I lyved  in  lustes  wykkydly  in  my 
lyfe, 

Of  the  whiche  y wolde  me  not 
schryfe. 


“ In  the  lyknes  of  Lucyfere,” 
there  glides  to  Dame  Gaynoure,  a 
ghost. 

Bare  was  hir  body  and  blake  to  the 
bone. 

Alle  by-claggede  in  claye  uncomlyly 
clede. 

Her  eghne  ware  holkede  fulle  liolle 
Glowand  als  gledis. 

Sir  Ga wayne  approaches  it : — 
Unto  that  grysely  gaste  Sir 
Gawayne  is  gane. 

Than  conjurede  hir  that  knyghte 
and  one  Criste  gune  he  calle. 

“ Thou  spirette  saye  me  the  sothe 
whedir  that  thou  salle 
And  whi  that  thou  walkes  thies 
wayes  this  woddis  withinne?” 

The  ghost  replies  that  it  desires 
to  speak  with  the  queen,  who  comes, 
and  to  whom  the  ghost  says : — 

I hare  the  of  my  body ; whate 
bote  es  to  lye  1 

Be  that  to  takenynge 1 thou  trowe 
I broke  a solempne  avowe 
That  none  wyste  bot  I and  thowe, 
And  therefore  dole  I drye. 


1 This  allusion  is  not  explained  by  Dr.  Furni  vall’s  text  of  the  Trentalle,  and  pre- 
sumably points  to  some  earlier  and  fuller  copy  of  that  poem.  I regret  that  I have  not 
yet  been  able  to  procure  Kaufmann’s  two-text  edition.  The  allusion  is  quite  explained 
by  the  rendering  of  the  Gregory  legend  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum  (E.E.T.S.  ed.  p.  260,  and 
notes,  p.  489).  The  “tokens”  are  the  signs  which  reveal  to  Gregory  who  it  was  that 
had  shared  his  mother’s  guilt.  This  reference  seems  no  longer  appropriate  when  Gregory 
is  poetically  superseded  by  Guinevere. 
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Gregory  weeping  asked  : — 

Tell  me  now  modur  for  love  of  Mary 
flour, 

If  any  thyng  may  the  help  or 
sokour, 

Bedes  or  masse  thy  penaunce  to 
bye? 

She  answers : — 

Syker  and  saf  myghth  y be  welle 
Who  so  trewly  wolde  take  a trentelle 
Of  ten  chef  festes  of  the  yere 
To  syng  for  me  yn  this  manere 
Thre  masses  of  Crystys  natyvete 
[and  27  at  other  festivals  named]. 

Gregory  agrees : — 

“Modyr”  he  sayde,  this  shalle  be 
do.” 

And  he  keeps  his  word. 

Day  by  day  the  yere  gon  passe, 

The  pope  forgate  nevur  his  masse, 
The  same  dayes  that  were  asyned, 
To  helpe  his  modur  that  was  pyned. 


The  year  elapses. 


xii.  moneth  aftur  as  he  at  masse 
stode, 


Gaynoure  says  : — 

Tell  me  now  sothely  what  may  safe 
thi  sytis, 

And  I salle  garre  seke  sayntes  for 
thi  sake. 


The  ghost  answers  : — 

Were  thritty  trentalles  done 
Bytwyxene  undrone  and  none 
My  saule  were  salvede  fulle  sone 
And  broghte  into  blysse. 

Gaynoure  agrees : — 

Now  here  hertly  one  hand  I hote 
the  to  halde 

With  a melyone  of  messes  to  make 
thy  menynge. 

She  fulfils  her  bargain. 

Dame  Gaynour  garte  besyly  wryte 
in  to  the  west 

To  all  manere  of  relygeous  to  rede 
and  to  synge, 

Prestes  with  processioune  to  pray 
were  prest 

With  a mylione  of  masses  to  make 
the  mynnynge. 

[We  now  leave  the  Awntyrs  and 
turn  to  Pearl .] 

PEARL. 

The  father  of  a child,  dead  when 
only  two  years  old,  visits  her  grave 
where  he  falls  asleep  and  has  a vision 
of  paradise.  At  the  foot  of  a crystal 
cliff  he  sees, 

A mayden  of  menske  ful  debonere 
Blysnand  whyt  watz  her  bleaunt 
(1.  162), 
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He  sawe  a fulle  swete  syghte, 

A comely  lady  dressed  and  dyghte, 
That  alle  the  worlde  was  not  so 
bryght, 

Comely  crowned  as  a qwene. 

Ravished  with  joy  at  the  spectacle 
he  fell  prostrate  before  her. 


And  sayde  there,  “ Lady  qwene  of 
heven, 

Modyr  of  Jhesu,  mayde  Marye.” 

She  answers : — 

Blessed  sone  I am  not  she 
Who  wenest  thou  that  I be, 

But  certes  as  thou  seest  me  here, 

I am  thy  mother  that  the  here. 

And  now  y am  such  as  thou  seest 
here, 

Thorow  help  of  the  vertu  of  thy 
prayere. 


A pyght  coronne  yet  wer  that  gyrle 
(1.  205). 


Great  was  his  joy ; there  was,  he 
says,  from  here  to  Greece 
Ho  gladder  gome  hethen  into  Grece 
(1.  231).  ' 

He  asks  her  : — 

Art  thou  the  queue  of  hevenz  blue  1 
(1.  423). 

She  explains  how  she  comes  to 
wear  a crown.  In  the  court  of 
God  all  are  kings  and  quenes  (1.  448). 

In  answer  to  his  inquiry  if  she  is 
his  lost  pearl  she  tells  him  she  is. 

Sir  ye  haf  your  tale  mysetente 
To  say  your  perle  is  al  awaye  (1.  257). 


What  is  the  significance  of  these  transferences  ? First 
we  ask  what  do  they  tell  of  the  poetic  method  of  the  author 
of  the  Awntyrs  of  Arthure ? The  poet  found  a gross 
mediaeval  story  of  St.  Gregory’s  mother,  her  incest  with  her 
son  and  its  murderous  consequences,  her  terrible  apparition, 
her  interview  with  Gregory,  her  appeal  to  him,  and  his  com- 
pliance with  her  request  for  trentals  for  her  soul.  All  this 
he  utilised  in  the  making  of  a new  Arthurian  romance,  but 
we  must  note  how  he  quietly  sets  aside  the  gross  elements 
of  incest  and  murder ; the  sexual  flaw  indeed  is  necessarily 
carried  over  from  the  legend,  but  it  is  touched  in  by  a 
mere  word  ; and  the  critic  will  mark  the  delicate  aptness  of 
poetic  effect  achieved  by  the  change  from  Gregory  to 
Guinevere.  In  the  old  legend  there  is  no  warning,  it  is  a 
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cruel  and  repulsive  story.  In  the  alliterative  poem,  the 
warning  is  full  of  meaning  and  power,  since  it  comes  to  the 
queen  on  whose  purity  there  is  evidently  as  yet  no  taint, 
deep  though  the  stain  was  to  be — an  enduring  memory 
throughout  the  ages  of  romance. 

The  Awntyrs  of  Arthur e consists  of  two  not  very  well- 
joined  halves  ; this  trental  story  forms  the  first  part,  and  with 
the  second  we  are  not  meanwhile  concerned.  But  we  must 
note  as  at  least  very  singular,  that  just  where  the  Awntyrs 
stops  in  its  borrowing  from  the  Trentalle,  the  Pearl  begins. 
Between  them,  they  exhaust  the  plot  of  the  Trentalle,  there 
is  nothing  lost,  nothing  duplicated.  Both  are  in  alliterative 
rime,  and  the  editor  of  the  Awntyrs  has  acutely  remarked 
that  that  poem  ends  with  a repetition  of  the  first  line,  adding 
that  this  was  a favourite  device  of  the  poet  who  wrote  Sir 
Gawayne,  Pearl,  Patience,  and  Cleanness.  The  opening 
and  closing  lines  of  Pearl  are  : — 

Perle  plesaunte  to  prynces  paye  (1.  1.) 

And  precious  perlez  unto  his  pay.  (1.  1212.) 

The  Awntyrs  similarly  ends  as  it  begins  : — 

In  Kyng  Arthure  tyme  ane  awntir  by-tyde  (1.  1.) 

And  in  the  tyme  of  Arthure  this  awntyr  by-tyd.  (1.  715.) 

In  view  of  the  common  use  of  the  Trentalle  as  a source, 
coupled  with  the  avoidance  of  any  overlap  in  the  incor- 
poration of  its  legendary  plot  in  the  structure  of  the  two 
alliterative  poems,  the  note  of  my  friend  M.  Amours 
acquires  an  uncommon  value  for  its  hint.1 

The  author  of  Pearl  found  a legend  which  represented 
Gregory’s  vision  of  his  mother  in  paradise,  radiant  and 

1 Hearty  and  profound  is  my  esteem  for  the  grand  philological  work  of 
Mr.  Henry  Bradley  yet  this  must  not  preclude  me  from  an  outspoken  criticism.  Of 
all  the  unprofitable  suggestions  ever  thrown  out  regarding  the  alliterative  poems, 
there  is  none  which  strikes  me — and  others — as  more  incapable  of  proof,  gratuit- 
ous, and  arbitrary  than  his  proposition  ( Athenceum , 12th  January,  1901)  that  the 
Awntyrs  of  Arthure  and  Pistill  of  Susan  were  both  originally  written  in  simple 
alliteration,  and  were  only  re-written  in  their  present  rimed-alliterative  form  by 
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crowned  as  a queen,  so  that  he  mistakes  her  for  the  queen 
of  heaven,  an  error  which  she  corrects.  Precisely  this 
incident  is  made  the  centre  of  the  Pearl.  While  the  main 
source  of  the  poem  is  the  Booh  of  Revelations  for  its 
refulgent  description  of  the  glories  of  paradise,  the  dreamers 
vision  has  its  whole  outline  firmly  drawn  in  that  of  Gregory. 
A father  sees  his  glorified  child  in  Pearl ; in  the  Trentalle 
a son  had  seen  his  erring  but  repentant  and  transfigured 
mother.  But  mark  how  the  sweet  and  unspotted  purity  of 
the  child  in  Pearl  harmonises  with  the  radiant  robe  and 
pearly  crown,  whereas  in  the  Trentalle  there  is  offence  in 
the  radiance  of  one  who  had  been,  on  her  own  showing,  an 
incestuous  murderess.  Our  poet  purifies  and  ennobles  what 
he  borrows  : in  his  furnace  the  dross  is  rejected,  and  only 
the  fine  gold  extracted  from  the  ore. 

Mr.  Israel  Gollancz  in  his  discursive  introductory  criticism 
has  dwelt  sometimes  instructively  on  characteristics  of  the 
Pearl.  His  notes  do  not  include  any  mention  of  the 
Trentalle , and  naturally  lay  no  stress  on  a feature  of  the 
story  borrowed  from  that  source.  Nor  does  he  remark  on 
the  peculiar  influence  which  ideas  of  the  court  exercise  over 
the  whole  narrative  part  of  the  poem.  These  singularly 
converging  indications  demand  special  attention  in  view  of 
the  claim  put  forward  for  a poet  who  drew  his  surname  or 
epithet  from  the  royal  court  or  “ Awle  Ryale.”  Looking 
again  at  the  story,  what  is  it  we  see  in  these  1212  rimed 
and  alliterative  lines  which  reveal  at  various  points  the  use 
of  Scriptural  authority  as  the  main  source  ? Embodying, 
besides  material  pictures  of  paradise  which  are  largely 
apocalyptic  and  drawn  from  Revelations , further  New 
Testament  matter  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  the  poem 

the  “ Northern  man.”  I am  far  from  alone  in  holding  this  view  a counsel  of 
despair.  Both  in  fact  are  poems  of  consummate  art  in  verse-construction,  and 
there  is  adduced  no  particle  of  historical  reason  to  suppose  either  of  them  a 
rechauffe.  It  is  a marvel  that  so  great  a scholar  as  Mr.  Bradley  should  have 
committed  himself  to  what  at  first  sight  seems  such  an  abdication  of  critical 
sobriety. 
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no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Gollancz  says,  derives  its  central  thought 
from  the  double  suggestion  of  the  name  Margarita  as  both  a 
Christian  name  and  a jewel.  It  is  in  one  sense  also  an  applica- 
tion of  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  which  it  narrates.  There 
is,  in  addition  to  an  allusion  to  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose , 
probably  also  some  amplification  of  detail  given  by  the  use 
of  Maundeville’s  Itinerary  ( e.g .,  at  11.  80,  109,  112)  a source 
of  value  as  fixing  the  production  of  the  poem  after  1356, 
when  the  Itinerary  was  written.  These  sources  contribute 
little  or  nothing  to  the  narrative  portion  which  practically 
consists  of  the  visit  to  the  grave  and  the  vision.  The  homi- 
letic  or  doctrinal  portion  of  the  dialogue  and  the  apocalyptic 
descriptions  add  nothing  to  the  plot,  which,  as  regards  the 
vision  appears  to  come  from  the  Trentalle  alone.  The 
mournful  father  who  sees  in  paradise  his  child  decked  in 
pearls  and  wearing  a queenly  crown  is  astonished  chiefly 
by  the  latter  circumstance.  Even  after  his  child  has  assured 
him  that  she  is  his  lost  pearl,  not  really  lost,  and  that  the 
Lamb  has  crowned  her  queen  (1.  415),  he  cannot  grasp  the 
conception.  “ Art  thou  the  queen  of  heaven  ? ” (1.  423),  he 
asks — the  very  question  of  Gregory  in  the  Trentalle.  And 
after  she  has  given  him  an  account  of  the  constitution  of 
“ the  court  of  the  Kingdom  of  God”  (1.  445),  wherein  each 
one  received  therein  is  king  or  queen  (1.  448),  and  the  Virgin 
holds  “the  empyre  over  us  ful  hyghe  ” (1.  454),  for  she  is 
“ queene  of  cortaysye”  (1.  456),  still  the  inquirer  is  at  a loss. 
What  he  cannot  understand  is  how  his  little  daughter  should 
be  of  royal  estate  : — 

To  mak  the  quen  that  watz  so  yonge  (1.  474). 

To  be  made  queen  “on  the  fyrst  day,”  God  speed  him,  he 
could  not  believe  it.  It  had  been  fair  honour  to  be  a 
countess’s  damsel  or  a lady  of  less  array  : — 

Bot  a quene  hit  is  to  dere  a date  (1.  486-92). 

How  scrupulous  a line  of  inquiry  it  seems,  how  oddly 
contrasting  the  material  etiquette  of  the  palace  with  the 
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spiritual  code  of  the  court  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ! Who 
shall  venture  to  dismiss  as  mere  aesthetic  criticism  the  infer- 
ence that  the  point  of  view  is  essentially  that  of  a courtier  to 
whom  the  dignity  of  the  crown  was  a sanctity  and  royal  pre- 
cedence an  inviolability  ? It  is  in  a word  the  Awle  Ryale 
carried  to  a higher  sphere.  Our  poet  thus  expanding  what 
he  takes  from  the  Trentalle , seems  to  reveal  himself  as  a 
laureate  of  the  court. 

This  idea  of  the  majesty  of  the  crown  admitted  of  nobler 
application.  When  the  grounds  have  been  set  forth — as  it  is 
hoped  they  shortly  will  be — for  endorsing  Professor  Horst- 
man’s  suggestion  that  the  great  poem  of  Erkenwald  is  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  Huchown  it  will  be  possible  without  seeming 
to  prejudge  the  question  to  show  how  dexterously  the  counter- 
part of  the  crown-motive  of  the  Pearl  is  worked  out  in 
Erkemvald,  and  how  as  surely  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  the 
Trentalle  furnishes  the  key.  Erkenwald  although  based  on 
a church  legend  is  largely  supplemented  from  the  Brut  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  As  things  are  it  is  necessary  to  fore- 
go any  argument  on  its  authorship.  Suffice  it  that  Professor 
Horstman’s  suggestion  is  no  unvouched  and  baseless  fantasy, 
and  that  the  new  grounds  include  a surprising  revelation 
concerning  one  of  the  minor  sources  of  that  poem,  which  be  it 
said  comprises  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  tribute  to  law  that 
mediaeval  literature  has  paid.  Here  and  now  let  us  merely 
glance  over  the  weird  legend  of  the  buried  judge  found  in 
wondrous  preservation,  as  though  he  only  slept,  when  in 
Erkenwald’ s day  men  were  digging  out  the  foundations  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s.  Let  us  note  that  he  wears  a crown 
and  bears  a sceptre,  that  he  too  is  adjured  to  speak  almost  by 
the  same  formula  as  Sir  Gawayne  used  to  the  Ghost  of 
Guinevere’s  mother,  that  he  too  speaks,  that  Erkenwald  (like 
the  father  in  the  Pearl)  is  chiefly  puzzled  by  the  emblems 
of  royalty,  and  that  the  explanation  why  the  dead  judge  wears 
after  more  than  a thousand  years  an  untarnished  crown  of 
gold  ranks  among  the  loftiest  efforts  of  the  poet’s  stately 
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muse.  For  all  this  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  poem  itself 
in  the  Altenglische  Legenden  (neue  folge  Heilbroun,  1881)  of 
Professor  Horstman,  a scholar  whose  services  to  English  and 
Scottish  literature  through  his  invaluable  volumes  of  early 
text  have  from  many  causes  been  but  too  scantily  appreciated, 
and  not  rewarded  at  all. 

A comparison  of  Erkenwald  and  Pearl  at  once  brings 
into  relief  the  pivot  of  both  as  the  same.  In  each,  what 
one  may  call  “the  dilemma  of  the  crown/’  is  the  centre  of 
the  plot  on  which  the  story  turns.  And  if  Pearl  thus  con- 
nects with  Erkenwald  at  one  point,  and  with  the  Awntyrs 
of  Arthure  at  another,  it  is  through  the  Trentalle  that  the 
junction  is  made  visible.  Moreover  the  Awntyrs  connects 
directly  with  Erkenwald,  inasmuch  as  not  only  is  Ga wayne’s 
conjuration  of  the  ghost  when  he  bids  it  “ Saye  me  the 
sothe”  (11.  133-36),  closely  paralleled  by  Erkenwald’s  con- 
juration of  the  dead  and  his  demand,  “ Answere  here  to  my 
sawe  ” (11.  180-84),  but  in  minor  verbal  respects  as  well  there 
are  places  of  contact.  Chiefly,  however,  must  the  import- 
ance attach  to  the  recurrent  dilemma  of  the  crown  which  in 
Pearl  makes  the  father  linger  so  long  in  doubt  whether  his 
little  one  has  not  been  too  presumptuous,  “heaving”  herself 
in  “ heven  over  hygh”  (1.  473),  and  which  in  Erkenwald 
compels  the  saint  under  auspices  so  solemn  to  urge  his  query 
at  the  dead,  “ Quy  thou  the  crown  weres  ? ” (1.  222).  Nor 
may  we  forget  the  Awle  Ryale  in  Erkenwald,  for  when  the 
soul  of  the  dead  pagan  but  upright  judge,  redeemed  by  his 
posthumous  baptism,  passes  (like  that  of  the  Emperor  Trajan 
whose  legend  was  probably  a source),  miraculously  into 
heaven  he  is  ushered  in  wdth  dignity  and  reverence  by  a 
marshal.  Could  courtly  ceremony  farther  go  ? 

Many,  varied,  curious  and  strong  as  are  the  ties  between 
Pearl,  the  Awntyrs,  and  Erkenwald,  they  are  no  wdiit  more 
penetrating  than  other  bands  in  a colligation  which,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  agnostic  attitude  of  some,  grows  ever  stronger 
from  reasoned  scrutiny  of  other  works  long  assigned  to 
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Huchown’s  amazing  pen.  These  present  propositions,  albeit 
self-centred  and  perfectly  able  to  stand  alone,  are  yet  only  a 
type  of  the  maze  of  interconnection  which  our  nescient  and 
futile  alliterative  criticism,  despite  its  occasional  outbreaks  of 
forlorn  hope,  has  so  long  failed  to  perceive  and  apply.  They 
are  among  the  factors  with  which  the  gainsayers  of  Huchown 
now  have  to  reckon.  New  chains  of  argument  are  effecting 
unexpected  junctions  at  all  angles  with  the  old,  and  it  is  the 
crosslinks  that  count. 


Geo.  Neilson. 
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ST.  ANDREWS  UNDER  NORMAN  LESLIE, 
1546-1547. 

[For  the  following  extracts  (from  the  Register  of  Acts  and  Decreets)  relat- 
ing to  the  usurpation  of  the  Government  of  St.  Andrews  Castle  by 
Norman  Leslie  and  his  accomplices,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
Walter  MacLeod.] 

1563-4,  February  26. — Anent  the  term  assignit  be  the 
Lordis  of  Council  to  Margaret  Grundestoun  relict  of 
umquhile  George  Balfour,  and  Peter  Warne  hir  spows  for 
his  entres,  and  George  Balfour,  eldest  lawfull  sone  to 
Andro  Balfour  of  Monquhanie,  to  preif  that  thai  suld  be 
simpliciter  assoilzeit  fra  the  Summondis  persewit  at  the 
instance  of  the  said  David  Balfour  heritable  possessour  of 
the  lands  of  Balbutheis  eister  and  wester,  with  thair  pertin- 
entis,  lyand  in  the  sherrifdom  of  Fyfe,  Becaus  the  said 
pretendit  infeftment  maid  to  the  said  David  is  null  of  nane 
availl  force  nor  effect,  and  insufficient,  be  ressoun  the  samyn 
is  allegit  gevin  be  Sir  David  Smyth,  and  Robert  Davidsoun, 
prebendaris  of  Balbuytheis,  with  allegit  consent  of  Maisters 
John  Mair,  Peter  Chaiplain  and  Martyn  Balfour  channonis 
of  Sanct  Salvatouris  College  in  Sanct  Androis,  in  Appryll 
and  June  the  3eir  of  God  jra  vc  xlvij.  3eiris,  as  the  said 
summondis  beris ; quhilk  wes  the  tyme  that  umquhile 
Normond  Leslye  and  his  complices,  the  said  David  being  ane 
of  thame,  kepyt  and  usurpit  the  capitancy  of  the  Castell  of 
Sanct  Androis,  lang  efter  that  thay  haid  slane  umquhile 
ane  maist  reverend  fader  in  God  David,  Cardinall  of  Sanct 
Androis,  in  the  said  castell  : quhilk  pretendit  infeftment  wes 
extortit,  and  grantit  be  the  saidis  prebendaris  and  channonis 
be  compulsioun,  just  feir  and  dreddour  that  mycht  have 
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fallyn  in  maist  constant  men,  quhilk  than  fell  in  thame, 
be  resspun  the  said  Normond  and  his  complices  of  before  in 
the  monethe  of  May  the  yeir  of  God  jm  vc  fourty-sex  3eiris, 
crewallie  be  way  of  deid  slew  the  said  umquhile  Cardinall 
wythin  his  awne  place  and  castell  foresaid,  and  thairefter 
nocht  onlie  detenit  wranguslie  the  said  castell,  usurping  all 
auctoritie  thairintill,  hot  also  usit  all  impire  and  tyrannie 
that  best  plesit  him  in  and  about  the  haill  ceite  of  Sanct 
Androis,  in  burnyng  and  distructioun  of  the  said  college  and 
utheris  places,  30a  haill  streittis,  sic  as  the  Eistburne  weynd, 
and  in  taking  and  halding  of  all  that  dissobeyit  his  chairges 
and  commandis,  incarcerat  in  the  said  castell,  and  be  crewall 
slaving  of  utheris  in  the  said  ceitie,  namelie,  ane  callit 
James  Zoung,  throw  dissobeying  of  all  his  unlefull  command; 
and  impressionat  ane  David  Rettray,  chirurgiane  ; swa  that 
thair  wes  na  persoun  within  the  said  cetie  that  durst  at  ony 
tyme  of  his  usurpit  tirannicall  auctorite  refuyss  his  chairgis 
and  commandis  or  requeistis  for  feir  of  thair  lyvis  and 
spoliatioun  of  thair  haill  gudis,  and  impressionyng  of  thair 
bodeis  within  the  said  castell  duryng  all  the  tyme  continew- 
allie  fra  the  said  slawchtir  to  the  makyng  and  compulsit  gran- 
tyng  of  the  said  pretendit  infeftment,  and  lang  thairefter,  and 
speciallie  the  tyme  of  the  said  pretendit  infeftment : Lyk  as 
the  said  Normond  dyvers  tymes  before  the  makyng  and 
geivin  thairof,  by  himself  and  others  his  complices, — that  is 
to  say,  Robert  Leslie,  Johne  Leslie,  the  young  persoun, 
Williame  Gutherii  in  Deip,  John  Sibbald,  Alexander  Inglis  in 
Stratyrum,  Petir  Carmichaell,  John  Carmichaell,  Nicol  Arthe, 
Davyd  Ogilvy,  Williame  Traill,  and  Alexander  Melvill  in 
France,  in  his  name,  of  his  causing,  come  to  the  said  pro  vest 
and  channonis  wythin  the  said  cetie  quhair  the  said  infeft- 
ment is  daittit  and  maid,  thay  beand  than  actuallie  duellyng 
thairintill,  havand  11a  uther  duelling  place  nor  refuge, 
and  thair  requyrit,  commandit  and  chairgit  thame  per- 
sonalie  to  grant  and  consent  to  the  makyng  of  the  said 
infeftment  to  the  said  David  Balfour  his  neir  cosing  and 
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partaker  with  him  in  the  said  crewalteis,  certefeing  tham 
giff  they  refnissit  that  he  suld  do  with  thame  as  he  did  with 
the  cardinall  ; and  intromettit  with  thair  haill  gudis,  manes- 
sing  and  hoisting  wes  usit  dyvers  tymes  before  the  making 
of  the  said  infeftment  agains  thame,  and  also  at  the  makyng 
thairof ; and  the  saids  prebendaris  and  channons  feiring  their 
lyves,  at  the  least  incarceration  of  their  bodeis  be  the  said 
Normond  and  his  complices,  being  of  ane  greit  noumer  and 
lairge  puissance,  accustumat  of  before  to  put  his  boistingis 
and  manessingis  to  crewall  executioun  a^ainis  all  thame  that 

O O 

dissobeyit  ony  his  fervent  requeistis  or  commandments  pre- 
ceding, be  just  feir  and  dredour  foresaid  to  the  gewing  and 
subscryving  of  the  said  infeftment  and  noe  utherwayis,  quhilk 
thay  wald  nocht  have  done  wer  nocht  thay  feirit  thair  lyvis 
and  impressonyng  of  their  bodeis  and  spoliatioun  of  thair 
haill  gudis,  and  nevir  gat  ony  profitt  promeisit  or  gewyn 
thairfore  ; and  the  saidis  prebendaris  wer  compellit  thairby 
to  mak  double  alienatioun  of  the  saidis  landis,  in  respect  thay 
haid  lang  before  geivin  heritable  sesyng  withe  thair  awne 
handis  of  the  said  lands  to  the  said  Margaret  and  hir  heiris 
in  few  ferme  ; and  it  is  certane  that  the  saidis  prebendaries 
wald  nocht  have  committit  crimen  stillionatus  be  makyng  of 
double  infeftment  foresaid  uncoactit  or  compellit  as  said  is, 
quha  wer  repute  men  of  gude  fame  and  honest  conversations. 
— Acts  and  Decreets , Vol.  XXVIII.  Fol.  431. 

[The  complainers  compear  by  Mr.  David  M‘Gill  their  pro- 
curator, and  the  said  David  Balfour  personally.  The  Lords 
continue  the  case  to  16th  April  following,  and  order  new 
summons  against  William  Simsoun  in  Skettrawq  Master  James 
Holland  in  Coupar  of  Fyff,  Mr.  Alexander  Sib  bald  in  St. 
Andrews,  Mr.  James  Vyncester  there,  Mr.  Thomas  Balfour, 
Mr.  Allan  Lamond  there,  Sir  John  Auchinlek  in  Pettenweme 
and  others.  On  17th  April  the  case  was  again  before  the 
Lords,  who  gave  commission  to  Mr.  John  Wod  and  Mr.  John 
Douglas,  rector  of  St.  Andrews,  with  George  Gibson,  one  of 
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the  clerks  of  Council,  to  take  the  depositions  of  three  of  the 
witnesses  who  were  “ seiklie  and  may  nocht  travell,”  con- 
tinuation being  granted  to  8th  May,  when  no  further  record 
of  the  case  appears. — Note  by  Mr.  MacLeod.  ] 

ACTS  AND  DECREETS. 

Yol.  XXVIII.  Fol.  412, 

1563,  February  26. — Anent  summons  at  the  instance  of 
Agnes  Anstruther,  relict  of  umquhile  John  Beton  of  Balfour, 
and  others,  executors  of  David  Cardinall  and  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews  against  William  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  Knight, 
David  Kirkcaldy  his  brother,  John  Kirkcaldy,  their  father’s 
brother,  Wm.  Leslie  and  Robert  Leslie  sons  to  umquhile 
George  Earl  of  Rothes,  Gilbert  Balfour  burgess  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  Heury  Balnavis  of  Halhill,  Johne  Auchinlek 
chalmerlain  of  Pettinweeme,  Alexander  Whitlaw,  and  Alex- 
ander Clerk  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Kirkcaldy 
brother  to  the  Laird  of  Grange,  John  Leslie  callit  the  younger 
persoun,  Andro  Balfour  of  Montquhany  David  Balfour,  Mr. 
James  Balfour  persoun  of  Flisk,  David  Monypenny  younger, 
David  Monypenny,  elder  of  Pettintoke,  Patrick  Leirmont  of 
Darsy,  Kt.,  Alexr.  Inglis  of  Stratyrum,  William  Strang  of 
Pettarchy,  John  Maluill,  bastard,  and  David  Carmichell  of 
Balmady,  for  away  taking,  &c.,  fra  the  said  umquhile  David 
Cardinall  forsaid  of  divers  guids  and  geir  that  was  in  the 
castell  place  and  palice  of  Sanct  Androis,  lyand  within  the 
shireffdome  of  Fife  immediatlie  before  the  tyme  of  his  deceis 
qulia  wes  slane  in  the  said  Castell  upoun  the  xxix.  day  of 
May,  the  yeir  of  God  jm  vc  xlvj  yeiris,  viz.  jewellis,  sowmes 
of  money,  ornaments,  &c.  (continued  to  30  April  next). 

[Mr.  Hay  Fleming  has  supplied  the  following  note,] 

St.  Andrews  Castle  was  seized  and  the  Cardinal  slain  on 
the  29th  of  May,  1546.  “The  nomber  that  interprised  and 
did  this,”  says  Knox,  “ was  but  sextein  personis  ” (Laing’s 
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Knox,  i.  175).  According  to  Spottiswoode  “ they  did  not 
exceed  twelve  in  all”  ( History , Spot.  Soc.  i.  164).  In  the 
Diurnal  of  Oecurrents,  p.  42,  the  number  is  put  at  eighteen. 
In  the  summons  against  Norman  Leslie  and  his  accomplices, 
raised  at  the  instance  of  the  Queen  and  the  Regent  Arran 
under  the  Great  Seal,  on  10th  June,  1546,  thirty -five  delin- 
quents are  named  ( Acts  of  Parliament,  ii.  477,  478).  Of  the 
thirty-five  only  sixteen  are  named  in  either  of  the  two  docu- 
ments transcribed  by  Mr.  MacLeod  ; but  these  two  documents 
mention  fifteen  who  are  not  in  the  summons  of  1546. 
Nicol  Arthe  is  no  doubt  the  same  individual  as  Nichol  Hert. 

In  connection  with  the  alleged  away-taking  of  the 
Cardinal’s  “guids  and  geir  that  was  in  the  castell  place  .and 
palice  of  Sanct  Androis,”  it  may  be  noticed  that,  on  the  14th 
of  August,  1546,  while  Norman  Leslie  held  the  Castle,  John 
Betoun  of  Balfour,  “ sumtyme  capitane  of  the  castell  of 
Sanct  Androis,”  compeared  in  Parliament,  and  declared  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Cardinal’s  slaughter,  he,  the  said  John 
Betoun,  had  in  the  castle  his  evidents,  infeftments,  charters, 
account-books,  &c.,  as  well  as  his  clothes  and  personal 
ornaments,  and  the  “ abulzement  ” of  Agnes  Anstruther,  his 
wife,  of  his  eldest  son,  and  of  his  brother-german ; “ with 
ringis,  chenezeis,  targatis,  buttonis  of  gold,  and  utheris 
jowellis,  insicht  geir,  artalzery,  wapnis,  partenyng  to  him  as 
his  awin  propir  guidis  ; ” also  money  in  gold  and  silver  ; and 
his  servants’  clothes  and  money  ; which  were  “ all  spulzeit 
and  withhaldin  fra  thame  wranguislie  be  Normond  Leslie  and 
his  complices.”  On  the  same  day,  Archibald  Betoun  pro- 
tested in  Parliament,  in  name  and  behalf  of  “ the  Parsoun  of 
Guvane,  now  air  to  umquhill  my  Lord  Cardinale,”  for 
recompense  of  “ all  guidis  spulzeit  and  intromettit  be  the 
slaaris  of  him”  [Acts  of  Parliament,  ii.  475,  476).  At  the 
end  of  July,  1547,  the  Castle  surrendered  to  the  French. 
Knox  states  that  “ the  galayes,  weall  furnessed  with  the 
spoyle  of  the  Castell  foirsaid,  after  certane  dayis,  returned  to 
France”  (Laing’s  Knox,  i.  206).  In  the  Diurnal  of 
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Occurrents,  p.  44,  it  is  said  that  the  spoil  of  the  castle  which 
the  French  took  away  “ was  worth  jc  jm  pundis.” 1 

The  lands  of  Balboothy,  or  Balbuthie,  are  in  the  parish  of 
Kilconquhar.  Their  history  is  traced  in  Wood’s  East  Neuk  of 
Fife , 1887,  pp.  169-171.  According  to  Wood  they  were  con- 
ferred by  Bishop  Kennedy  on  the  canons  of  St.  Salvator’s  College 
Church  in  1464;  and  “some  dispute  seems  to  have  existed 
about  the  right  of  property”  in  a portion  of  them.  He  says  that 
Margaret  Grundiston  was  the  second  wife  of  George  Balfour. 
His  narrative  is  partly  supplemented  and  partly  upset  by  the 
longer  of  the  two  documents  now  brought  to  light  by  Mr. 
MacLeod.  The  excesses  of  those  who  held  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrews  are  mentioned  by  Knox,  Buchanan,  and 
Pitscottie ; but  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere  so 
much  wanton  mischief  to  property  attributed  to  them  as  is 
done  in  this  document.  The  “ Eistburne  Weynd  ” was  also 
known  as  the  Prior’s  Wynd,  and  is  now  called  Abbey  Street. 
Stratyrum,  now  Strathtyrum,  is  within  a mile  of  St. 
Andrews.  For  the  official  record  of  John  Major’s  connection 
with  St.  Salvator’s  College,  see  Major’s  Greater  Britain , 
Scot.  Hist.  Soc.,  pp.  cxviii.,  cxix. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  readers  of  The 
Scottish  Antiquary  that  Norman  Leslie  died  in  the  autumn 
of  1554  from  the  wounds  he  received  at  Renti. 


1 ,£100,000. 
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FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  HISTORY. 


HE  false  or  one-sided  statements  of  historians  have  in  all 


ages  tended  to  keep  alive  the  bitter  feelings  which  too 
frequently  exist  between  nations  after  the  real  causes  of 
quarrel  have  long  passed  away.  To  be  impartial  should  be 
the  aim  of  history,  but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  this  aim  in  view, 
especially  when  narrating  the  conduct  of  our  own  country  in 
the  past,  and  telling  of  its  dealings  with  other  nations. 
Hence  few  would  be  disposed  to  question  the  justness  of 
Lord  Bacon’s  statement  regarding  British  Histories  in  his 
time — “ there  are  some  few  very  worthy,  but  the  greater 
part  beneath  mediocrity.  ...  I cannot  fail  to  represent  to 
your  Majesty  the  unworthiness  of  the  history  of  England 
in  the  main  continuance  thereof,  and  the  partiality  and 
obliquity  of  that  of  Scotland  in  the  latest  and  largest  author 
that  I have  seen.” 1 It  may  be  some  comfort  to  reflect 
that  we  have  made  considerable  advances  since  Bacon’s 
time  in  the  direction  of  impartiality.  The  popular  history 
of  England  in  the  middle  ages  was  very  one-sided.  In  fact 
to  be  popular  it  required  to  be  partial.  These  remarks  are 
suggested  by  a MS.  copy  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Brut  written 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  now  before  the  writer.  It  is  the 
first  regular  history  of  England  written  in  the  vernacular  for 
popular  consumption.  In  turning  over  its  pages  one  sees  for 
one  thing,  that  Scotland  and  the  Scots  fared  badly  at  the 
hands  of  the  historian.  This  Chronicle  was  in  great  demand 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  As  is  well  known 
it  was  printed  by  Caxton  in  1480,  and  was  reprinted  in 
1493,  1497,  1502,  1504,  1510,  1515,  1520,  and  1528.  It 


1 Advancement  of  Learning , Book  IT. 


VOL.  XVI. — NO.  LXII. 
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has  not  been  reprinted  since  the  last  date.  Its  interest  at 
the  present  day  is  great  from  its  picturesque  style,  and  from  the 
light  which  it  sheds  on  the  language,  manners  and  customs 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  its  former  popularity  in  England 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  one  or  two  extracts  will  show. 

Our  first  gives  the  writers  view  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
“ But  Sir  John  Baillol  Kynge  of  Scotland  wiste  well  that  his 
lande  shulde  have  sorwe  (sorrow)  and  shame  for  her  false- 
nesse  and  in  haste  wente  hym  over  the  see  to  his  owne  landes 
and  there  heelde  hym  and  come  never  more  agen  wherfore 
the  Scottes  chosen  to  her  (their)  Kynge  William  Waleys,  a 
ribaude,  an  harlot,  comen  of  noght,  and  moche  harme  dide 
to  Englisshe  men.”  Our  second  excerpt  is  the  account  of  the 
battle  of  Falkirk  (1298) : ‘‘Then  come  a spie  to  the  Kynge 
(Edward)  and  to]de  where  the  Scottes  were  assembled  for  to 
abide  bataile  and  on  Seint  Marie  Mawdeleyn  day  the  Kynge 
come  to  Foukirke  and  gaf  batayle  to  the  Scottes  and  at  that 
batayle  were  quelled  (slain)  of  Scottes  thirty- three  thousand 
and  of  Englisshe  men  but  twenty-eight  and  no  mo.  Of  the 
whiche  was  a worthy  knyght  slayn  that  was  a knight  an 
hospiteler,1  that  men  called  frere  Bryan  Jay.  For  whan 
William  Waleys  fley  from  the  batayle  that  same  frere  Bryan 
hym  pursuede  feersliche  and  as  his  hors  ran  it  sterte  into 
a mere  of  mareys  (morass)  up  to  the  bely  and  William 
Waleys  turned  then  ageyn  and  there  quelde  (slew)  the 
forseide  Bryan  and  that  was  moche  harme.” 

Our  third  and  last  extract  at  this  time  is  the  account  of 
the  execution  of  Sir  Andrew  de  Hartcla,  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
for  treason,  after  the  battle  of  Byland  Abbey  in  Yorkshire. 
The  rubric  of  the  chapter  is  “ How  Sire  Andrew  of  Harkela 
was  taken  and  putte  to  the  deth.”  Then  follows  the  chapter 
itself : — “ And  at  that  tyme  Sire  Andrew  of  Harkela  that  new 
was  made  Erl  of  Cardoill  (Carlisle),  for  cause  that  he  had 
taken  the  good  erle  Thomas  of  lancastre  he  hadde  ordeyned 

1 This  of  course  is  a mistake.  Sir  Bryan  de  Jay  was  Master  of  the  Knights 
Templars  in  England. 
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thurgh  the  Kynges  commandement  of  Engelonde  for  to 
brynge  liym  al  the  power  that  he  myghte  for  to  helpe  hym 
agen  the  Scottes  atte  Abbay  of  Beighlande.  $ And  whan 
the  false  traitour  hadde  gadred  al  the  peple  that  he  myghte 
and  shulde  have  come  to  the  Kynge  unto  the  Abbay  of 
Bighlande,  the  false  traitour  ladde  hem  by  another  way 
and  cuntre  thurgh  Coupelonde  (in  Cumberland)  and  thurgh 
the  Erldome  of  lancastre  and  wente  thurgh  the  cuntre  and 
robbed  and  quelde  (killed)  folk  al  that  he  myghte,  and 
ferthermore  the  false  traytour  hadde  taken  a grete  somme 
of  oroide  and  silver  of  Sire  James  Douglas  for  to  ben  agens 
the  Kynge  of  Engelonde  and  to  ben  helpy nge  and  holdynge 
with  the  Scottes,  thurgh  whos  tresoun  the  Kynge-  of 
Engelonde  was  scomfited  at  Beighlande  er  that  he  come 
thider.  Wherfore  the  Kynge  was  towarde  hym  wonder 
wroth  and  lete  prively  enquere  by.  the  cuntre  about  how 
that  it  was,  and  so  men  enquerede  and  aspiede  so  atte  laste 
that  trouthe  was  founden  and  sought  and  he  atteynte  and 
taken  as  a fals  traitour  as  the  noble  erl  Thomas  of  lancastre 
hym  tolde  er  that  he  were  done  to  the  deth  at  his  takynge 
at  Burbrigge  and  to  hym  saide  that  or  that  yere  were  done 
he  shulde  ben  take  and  holden  a traitour,  and  so  it  was  as 
the  holy  man  saide  wherfore  the  Kynge  sente  prively  to 
Sir  Antony  Lucye  a Knyght  of  the  cuntre  of  Cardoile  that 
he  shulde  take  sire  Andrew  of  Harkela  and  putte  hym 
unto  the  deth,  and  to  brynge  this  t hinge  unto  the  ende  the 
Kynge  sende  hym  his  commissioun  so  that  the  same 
Andrew  was  taken  at  Cardoille  and  ledde  unto  the  barre  in 
manner  of  an  erle  worthily  arrayed  and  with  a swerde  girte 
about  hym  and  hosed  and  spored.  Then  spak  Sir  Antonie 
in  this  manner,  Sir  Andrew  quod  he  the  Kynge  putte  upon 
the  that  forasmoche  as  ye  have  been  orped  (warped)  in  youre 
dedes  he  dide  unto  yow  moclie  honour  and  made  yow  erle 
of  Cardoille  and  thou  as  a traitour  unto  thy  lorde  the 
Kynge  laddest  his  peple  of  this  cuntre  that  shulde  have 
holpen  hym  at  the  bataile  of  Beighlande  and  thou  laddest 
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hem  away  by  the  cuntre  of  Coupelonde  and  thurgh  the 
erldome  of  lancastre  wherfore  oure  lorde  the  Kynge  was 
scomfited  there  of  the  Scottes  thurgh  thy  tresoun  and  falsnes 
for  and  thou  haddest  come  bytymes  he  hadde  had  the 
maistrie  and  al  that  tresoun  thou  didest  for  the  grete 
somme  of  golde  and  silver  that,  thou  underfange  (received) 
of  James  Douglas  a scotte  the  Kynges  enemy.  ^ And 
oure  lorde  the  Kynges  wille  is  that  ye  ordre  of  Knyght- 
liode  by  the  which  thou  underfange  al  thyn  honour  and 
worshipe  upon  thy  body  be  brought  unto  noght  and  thy 
state  undone  that  othere  Knigtes  (sic)  of  lower  degre  mowe 
after  the  ben  war  the  whiche  lorde  hath  the  avaunced  hugely 
in  diverse  cuntres  of  Engelonde,  and  that  alle  may  take 
ensaumple  by  the  her  (their)  lorde  afterwarde  untrewely 
for  to  serve,  f?  Then  commanded  he  a Knave  anon  to  hewen 
of  his  spores  with  his  helis,  and  after  he  lete  breken  the 
swerde  over  his  heued  (head)  the  which  the  Kynge  hym 
gaf  to  kepe  and  defend  his  lande  therwith  whan  he  made 
hym  erl  of  Cardoille ; and  after  he  lete  hym  unclothen  of 
his  furred  tabbarde  and  of  his  hoode  and  of  his  furrede  cotes 
and  of  his  gerdeles,  and  whan  this  was  done  sire  Antonye 
seide  unto  hym,  Andrew1  quod  he  now  art  thou  no  Knyghte 
but  a Knave  and  for  thy  tresoun  the  Kynge  wole  that  thou 
be  drawen  and  honged  and  thyn  heued  smyten  of  and  thy 
bowailes  taken  out  of  thy  body  and  brente  byfore  and  thy 
body  quartered  and  thyn  heued  smyten  of  and  sente  unto 
Londoun  and  there  it  shal  stonde  upon  Londoun  brigge 
and  thy  foure  quarters  shull  ben  sente  to  foure  tounes  of 
Engelonde  that  alle  other  mav  be  chastised  and  ben  war 

O J 

by  the  (thee)  and  as  Antonye  saide  so  it  was  done  alle 
manner  thynge  the  laste  day  of  Octobre  in  the  yere  of 
grace  MCCCXXII  and  the  sonne  then  turnede  into  blood 
as  the  peple  it  sawli  and  that  durede  fro  the  morvve 
(morrow)  til  it  was  XI  of  the  clokke  of  the  day.” 

J.  E. 


1 Note  that  it  is  no  longer  Sir  Andrew  as  in  Sir  Antony  Lucy’s  first  address. 
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Large  Frescoes  by  Raphael. 

Telegrams  from  Carrara  announce  that  in  the  course  of  the  restoration 
work  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Massa,  Carrara,  there  have  been  dis- 
covered two  magnificent  frescoes  by  Raphael.  These  frescoes  fill  two  large 
spaces  of  the  wall  on  which  they  have  been  disclosed. 

The  Last  of  the  4 \d.  Stamp. 

No  new  issue  is  to  be  made  of  the  4Jd.  postage  stamp,  and  as  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  postmasters  are  almost  exhausted,  the  stamp  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  present  parcel  post 
rates  in  1897,  there  has  been  practically  no  need  for  a stamp  of  that 
denomination. 

The  Late  Rev.  William  Stephen , D.D. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen,  incumbent  of  St.  Augustine’s  Church, 
Dumbarton,  and  author  of  a History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland , died  on  the 
night  of  Sunday,  18th  August  last,  at  Dumbarton.  For  his  labours  as  a 
historian,  the  University  of  Aberdeen  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  He  was  a native  of  Stonehaven,  Kincardineshire. 

The  Palace  of  Ninos. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Evans,  a well-known  archaeologist,  has  officially  informed  the 
Cretan  Parliament  that  he  possesses  indisputable  proofs  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  Palace  of  Ninos,  regarding  the  construction  and  ornamentation 
of  which  he  gives  numerous  details.  The  inscriptions  are  said  to  date  back 
600  years  before  the  cuneiform  writings  of  Assyria  and  Persia. 

An  American  College  of  Heraldry. 

The  Daily  Mail,  quoting  from  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch , states  that  a 
College  of  Heraldry  has  been  incorporated  in  New  York.  The  capital  is 
small — only  5000  dols. — but  the  possibilities  are  great.  America  is  a 

democratic  country,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  pride  of 
ancestry,  and  already  a record  of  “ armigerous  persons  ” has  been  published 
in  the  States. 

Roman  Camp  Offered  for  Sale. 

“ Winklebury,”  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  camp,  was  put  up  for  sale 
by  auction  on  18th  J uly.  Close  to  Basingstoke,  this  estate  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  incidents  in  the  history  of  England.  Alfred  the  Great  visited  the 
camp  and  his  elder  brother,  Ethelred,  occupied  it  in  the  year  870  before 
going  out  to  fight  the  Danes.  Cromwell’s  Ironsides  camped  at  Winklebury 
in  1645,  and  the  British  Museum  has  been  enriched  by  many  historical 
fragments  found  on  the  estate. 
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Canterbury  Relics. 

Among  many  other  notable  discoveries  recently  made  in  the  course  of 
excavating  the  ruins  of  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  Canterbury,  the  latest 
recorded  by  Canon  Routledge  are  of  exceptional  value.  One  is  a gold  noble 
of  Edward  III.,  another  the  leaden  seal  which  had  been  attached  to  a bull 
of  Pope  Alexander  III.  (1159-1181).  It  was  Pope  Alexander  who  canon- 
ised St.  Thomas  a Becket,  and  it  is  surmised  that  this  was  the  identical  seal 
of  authorisation,  so  carefully  had  it  been  preserved. 

A Question  of  Identity. 

Dr.  Carl  Peters,  with  commendable  frankness,  confesses  that  in  regard- 
ing the  interesting  female  figure  which  he  had  brought  back  from  South 
Africa  as  about  5000  years  old  and  a representation  of  the  goddess  Isis,  he 
must  have  been  mistaken.  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  pronounces  the  figure 
to  be  a Ushabte  figure,  probably, of  a courtier  of  Tabutnes  III.,  possibly  of 
the  king  himself,  but  in  either  case  dating  from  about  1450  b.c.  This 
would  make  the  figure  only  about  2350  years  old. 

Back  to  the  Druids. 

Antiquaries  are  greatly  interested  in  the  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  during  some  recent  excavations  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Abner  Froggatt, 
Ringstones,  Rowarth,  near  Glossop.  In  the  course  of  cutting  a trench  a 
large  stone  chair  was  unearthed.  It  will  seat  one  person,  and  is  presumed 
to  date  from  the  Druidical  period.  Close  by,  was  a fine  stone  Celtic  axe  in 
a capital  state  of  preservation — one  of  the  finest  specimens  ever  found  in  the 
High  Peak  district.  Handsome  offers  have  been  made  to  the  tenant  of  the 
farm  for  these  interesting  relics  of  the  long  distant  past. 

Ducking  for  Scolds. 

A remark  made  by  a magistrate  who  recently  bound  over  a Brent- 
ford woman  to  keep  the  peace,  seems  to  bring  one  in  close  touch  with  an 
age  that  appears  to  have  passed  altogether  away.  He  told  her  that  he 
himself  remembered  seeing  the  people  of  Brentford  take  a scold  named  Mrs. 
Thomas  down  to  the  river  at  Isleworth,  where  they  tied  her  to  a chair  at 
the  end  of  a long  pole  and  ducked  her  three  times  in  the  water.  This  was 
only  in  1857,  yet  it  reads  more  like  an  occurrence  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne. 

£1550  for  CaxtovbS  Royal  Book. 

A Sotheby’s  sale  of  rare  books  from  various  sources  on  31st  July, 
William  Caxton’s  Royal  Book,  or  Book  for  a King,  folio,  black  letter, 
1487-88,  was  secured  by  Mr.  Quaritch  for  £1550.  Only  four  other  perfect 
copies  are  known,  and  they  are  in  public  libraries.  Other  items  of  interest 
were  the  first  edition  of  the  first  English  and  Latin  dictionary,  perfect  folio 
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copy,  R.  Pynson,  1499,  <£205  ; Spenser’s  The  Shepheard’s  Calendar, 
black  letter,  1597 ; Colin  Clout’s  “Come  Home  Againe,”  1595,  and  Foure 
Hymnes,  1596,  in  the  quarto  vol.,  £130. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Ashburnham  Manuscripts  in  London,  one  lot  was  a 
packet  of  a dozen  original  letters  and  papers  relating  to  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  They  were  written  at  the  French  Court  in  the  days  when  Mary  was 
the  young  wife  of  the  Dauphin.  Among  the  papers  is  the  veritable  marriage- 
contract  drawn  up  prior  to  her  nuptials — “Articles  du  contrat  de  mariage 
de  Monseigneur  le  Dauphin  et  de  la  Royne  d’Ecosse,  18  Mars,  1557.” 
Another  was  a “ Minutte  ” of  the  said  contract.  Then  there  was  a diploma 
in  Latin  giving  consent  upon  certain  conditions  to  the  marriage  of  Mary 
with  the  Dauphin,  certified  by  “Jacobus  Makgill.” 

Ancient  Bank-Note. 

Among  the  many  interesting  things  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  an  old  Chinese  bank-note  of  the  face  value  of  about  4s.,  which  was  bought 
by  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  the  late  Governor  of  Hong-Kong,  at  an  auction 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  was  issued  in  the  reign  of  Hung-woo,  the 
celebrated  founder  of  the  Ning  dynasty,  who  died  about  the  year  1398,  and 
is  of  great  value,  as  it  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  in  existence  belonging 
to  this  period.  Bank-notes  are  said  to  have  been  used  in  China  before  the 
ninth  century,  and  were  certainly  issued  several  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  art  of  printing  was  known  in  Europe. 

£1720  for  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare. 

A perfect  copy  of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare,  printed  by  Isaac  Jaggard 
for  Ed.  Blount,  1623,  was  sold  at  Christie’s  auction  rooms,  London,  on  17th 
July,  for  the  record  sum  of  £1720.  It  measures  12-J  by  8J  inches,  and  has 
the  portrait  after  Droeshout,  with  the  verses  by  Ben  Jonson  opposite.  Two 
or  three  of  the  leaves  have  been  slightly  repaired,  otherwise  it  has  no 
defects.  Other  prices  during  the  last  few  years  have  been  £1700  in  1899 
at  these  same  rooms,  £715  for  the  Daniell’s  perfect  copy  in  1864,  £585, 
£414,  £255,  £205  (wanting  portrait  and  title-page),  £190,  £165,  and 
smaller  sums  for  indifferent  copies. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland. 

The  Scotsman  of  17th  September  contained  an  interesting  article  on 
“ Recent  Progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland.”  It  appears  that 
while  the  total  area  covered  by  the  revised  maps  is  now  nearly  7000  square 
miles,  the  work  of  revision  is  open  to  criticism,  the  new  maps,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  containing  serious  errors.  It  is  also  matter  of  complaint  that  the 
Survey  does  not  seem  to  have  overcome  the  difficulty  of  making  its  maps 
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known  to  the  general  public,  but  in  future  specimen  maps  are  to  be  on  show 
at  some  post  offices,  where,  indeed,  copies  should  he  kept  in  stock,  as  the 
terms  upo'n  which  the  maps  are  supplied  are  not  such  as  to  encourage  any 
bookseller  to  keep  them  for  sale. 

The  St.  Edmund  Relics. 

It  is  not  often  that  a single  letter  has  such  a convincing  effect  as  the  one 
written  by  Sir  Ernest  Clarke  on  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  St. 
Edmund  relics.  It  appeared  in  the  Times  on  Thursday,  5th  September, 
and  although  it  covered  over  two  columns  and  was  full  of  palseographic 
lore,  the  argument  was  so  clear  and  conclusive  that  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  it.  Possibly  the  fact,  adduced  by  the  writer,  that  amongst  the  relics 
in  the  church  of  Toulouse,  from  which  came  the  reputed  bones  of  St. 
Edmund,  is  the  body  of  Susanna,  “ daughter  of  Chelcias  of  Babylon,”  a 
heroine  of  the  Apocrypha,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  enlight- 
enment. 

Prehistoric  Caves  in  Roxburghshire. 

Berwickshire  Naturalists’  Club  held  a meeting  in  August,  when,  by- 
invitation  of  Sir  George  B.  Douglas,  Bart.,  the  president,  the  club  met  at 
Springwood.  Driving  to  Sunlaws,  the  seat  of  Major  Scott  Kerr,  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  the  company  proceeded  to  examine  the  famous  caves  on 
the  high  bank  of  the  Teviot.  Here  Sir  George  Douglas  gave  a short 
account  of  the  caves,  and  claimed  that  although  no  search  had  been  made 
in  the  floors,  they  were  undoubtedly  artificial  and  prehistoric.  The  one 
with  the  holes  was  where  the  Lady  of  Chatto  kept  pigeons,  and  the  lowest 
down  one,  called  the  Horse  Cave,  was  where  horses  were  concealed  to 
prevent  their  being  “ commandeered  ” by  Prince  Charlie  during  his  march 
through  the  district  in  1745. 

Geological  Excavations  in  Greece. 

The  British  Museum  geological  excavations  at  Pikermi,  in  Greece, 
which  have  been  in  progress  since  the  early  part  of  this  year,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Woodward,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Geology  in 
the  Museum,  have  been  brought  to  a conclusion  for  the  present.  The  yield 
of  fossils  has  been  extraordinary,  and  of  great  scientific  interest.  Among 
these  are  a fine  series  of  skulls  and  other  remains  of  rhinoceros,  mastodon, 
lions,  tigers,  hyenas,  monkeys,  and  a splendid  collection  of  limb  bones  and 
skulls  of  the  hipparion,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  horse  of  to-day,  besides 
a giant  tortoise  and  innumerable  bones  of  antelopes.  The  relation  of  these 
extinct  animals  in  tertiary  strata  in  Greece  with  the  present  African  fauna, 
is  very  interesting.  Dr.  A S.  Woodward  will  visit  the  island  of  Euboea  to 
examine  another  ossiferous  deposit  there,  before  returning  to  England. 
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The  Templars  in  Scotland . 

The  Glasgow  Herald  of  3rd  August  contained  an  interesting  article  on 
this  subject  by  Mr.  J.  M.  MacKinlay,  F.S.A.  Scot.  We  are  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  the  writer  unwittingly  gives  a somewhat  exaggerated  impression 
of  the  extent  of  Templar  property  in  Scotland.  In  a number  of  charters 
where  reference  is  made  to  Temple  lands,  the  proper  translation  is  simply 
ecclesiastical  or  “Kirk-lands,”  from  templum , as  signifying  a church,  and  it 
is  assuming  too  much  to  suppose  that  with  all  these  Kirk-lands  the 
Templars  had  a connection.  We  suspect  that  from  this  confusion  of  terms 
the  Statistical  Accounts  and  some  of  the  other  sources  of  Mr.  MacKinlay’s 
information  credit  the  Knights  Templars  with  larger  possessions  in  Scotland 
than  can  justly  be  attributed  to  them,  but  the  whole  subject  is  worth  a 
stricter  investigation  than  it  has  yet  received. 

Stone  Axe  found  near  Penicuik. 

An  interesting  relic  of  the  stone  age  in  the  shape  of  a granite  axe-head 
has  been  found  in  a ravine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wellington 
Reformatory  Farm  School.  The  rivulet  in  the  ravine  undermined  a portion 
of  the  bank,  and  the  soil  falling  over  there  was  bared  a stratum  of  three 
feet  of  peat  and  an  equal  depth  of  gravel,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter 
the  axe  was  seen  protruding.  It  is  close  upon  five  inches  in  length,  and 
half  that  in  breadth,  has  a cutting  edge  at  one  end  only,  and  is  rough  and 
pecked  in  surface.  Granite  is  a species  of  rock  which  the  geologist  would 
not  associate  with  the  locality,  yet  it  is  a noteworthy  circumstance  that  in 
1884  the  authorities  of  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  acquired  an 
axe-head  which  was  found  at  Carlops,  four  miles  distant,  and  it  also  was  of 
granite. 

Scottish  Coronation  Claims. 

The  Scottish  claims  already  lodged  in  connection  with  the  Coronation 
next  June,  are  the  following : — The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  to  bear  the  King’s 
ensign  of  war  as  hereditary  standard-bearer  in  Scotland;  Mr.  H.  S. 
Wedderburn,  to  carry  the  Royal  Standard  as  hereditary  standard-bearer  for 
Scotland;  the  Walker  Trustees,  to  exercise  the  office  of  bearer  of  the  white 
rod  for  Scotland ; the  Earl  of  Errol,  to  walk  as  Lord  High-Constable  of 
Scotland,  and  to  have  a silver  baton  tipped  with  gold ; the  Lyon  King-of- 
Arms  and  Heralds  and  Pursuivants  of  Scotland,  to  be  present  at  the  Corona- 
tion ; Sir  W.  C.  Anstruther,  to  exercise  the  office  of  hereditary  grand  carver 
for  Scotland  ; and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  as  “ Gold  Stick  ” for  Scotland,  to 
“ ride  by  His  Majesty’s  carriage.”  The  Court  of  Claims  will  receive  petitions 
up  till  November. 

Early  Scottish  Printing. 

The  history  of  printing  and  bookbinding  forms  just  now  the  subject  of 
the  exhibition  of  printed  books  in  the  King’s  Library  at  the  British  Museum. 
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There  are  numerous  examples  of  early  printing  in  Scotland,  mostly 
representing  the  work  of  Davidson  and  Bassandyne,  the  most  notable  of  the 
sixteenth' century  printers  in  Edinburgh.  The  earliest  Scottish  book  shown 
is  dated  1528,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Roman  type  on  the  title-page  was 
the  first  used  in  Scotland.  The  subject  of  the  book  is  the  assumption  of 
power  by  James  V.  in  1528.  It  was  printed  in  Edinburgh  by  Thomas 
Davidson,  and  it  is  said,  no  other  copy  is  known.  Another  notable  very 
early  example  of  Scottish  printing  shown  is  the  first  Bible  printed  in 
Scotland,  the  work  of  Bassandyne  and  Arbuthnot,  dated  Edinburgh, 
1576-79.  The  price  of  the  book  was  fixed  at  <£4,  13s.  4d.  Scots. 

Vandalism  in  N orthumberland. 

A correspondent  of  the  Scotsman  writes  : — To  the  great  disappointment 
of  archaeologists  and  all  visitors  who  come  to  see  the  Roman  Wall  of  Hadrian 
in  Northumberland,  it  is  found  that  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Clayton,  the  Chesters,  near  Chollerford,  that  Borcovicus,  or 
Housteads,  shall  henceforth  be  closed  to  visitors.  This  is  purely  in  self- 
defence.  It  has  been  found  that  certain  young  men,  on  Sundays  especially, 
have  amused  themselves  in  heaving  the  stones  from  the  walls  of  the  station 
down  a neighbouring  ravine,  and  otherwise  defacing  this,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  stations  on  the  wall. 

The  farmhouse  of  Plane  Trees,  near  Chollerford,  was  built  from  the  stones 
of  the  wall ; a fine  portion  in  Mr.  Waddilove’s  estate  of  Higher  Brunton  is 
going  to  decay.  The  end  of  the  lower  corner  has  tumbled  down  at  present. 

Assyrian  Antiquities. 

Another  archaeological  expedition  to  Sendjirli,  in  the  north  of  Syria, 
will  be  sent  (says  a Standard  telegram)  by  the  Berlin  Oriental  Society  about 
the  end  of  this  year,  under  Professor  Yon  Luschan,  of  the  Ethnological 
Museum,  Berlin.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Shamal,  situated  near  the  Kurd  village  of  Sendjirli,  were  discovered  by  Drs. 
Puchsteine  and  Luschar  in  1883,  and  thoroughly  examined  by  several 
expeditions  from  1888  to  1891,  at  the  expense  of  the  Berlin  Oriental  Society. 
The  most  ancient  finds  date  as  far  back  as  about  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  and  consist  of  some  Hittite  antiquities,  a statue  of  King  Panamma 
(745  to  727),  covered  with  inscriptions,  and  an  Assyrian  Stele  of  Asar- 
haddon,  about  the  year  670  before  Christ.  The  examination  of  the  tumulus 
covering  the  castle  gate,  which  dates  back  as  far  as  1000  before  Christ,  the 
castle  itself,  and  the  double  well,  not  being  finished  in  1894,  the  work  is  to 
be  brought  to  a conclusion  by  the  present  inspection. 

Robert  Bruce  and  Kleazir  of  Aberdeen. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  page  47  in  our  July  number  we  printed 
the  text  of  a so-called  Bruce  Charter  in  favour  of  an  Aberdeen  Jew.  It 
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appears  that  we  were  unnecessarily  timid  as  to  the  infringement  of  any 
copyright  which  might  remain  in  it,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the 
officials  of  the  General  Register  House  as  early  as  1811.  R’ddell  also,  in  his 
Additional  Remarks  on  the  Lennox  Representation,  written  in  1835,  says, 
p.  84,  that  the  charter,  which  he  quotes  not  very  accurately,  was  the  “ playful 
fabrication  of  a late  amiable  and  lamented  advocate.”  He  adds  that  it  was 
then  in  the  Skene  Charter  Chest,  and  that  it  “ still  interests  and  deceives 
antiquaries — nay,  even  Aberdonians.”  To  the  casual  reader,  the  form  and 
phrases  of  the  Charter  were  unimpeachable,  but  Mr.  W.  B.  Cook  has  since 
shown  that  even  this  forgery  can  be  detected  by  the  slips  of  the  forger — he 
finds  in  it  seven  phrases  which  differ  in  style  from  those  of  exactly  contem- 
porary Charters.  For  his  criticism — see  Stirling  Sentinel , 9th  July,  1901. 

Archceological  Discoveries  in  Central  Asia. 

Dr.  Stein,  of  the  Indian  Education  Department,  has  arrived  in  England 
from  Chinese  Turkistan.  He  has  made  many  valuable  archaeological  finds, 
dating  back  1800  or  1900  years.  Ancient  manuscripts  in  Sanscrit,  Chinese, 
and  an  unknown  language  of  Indian  extraction,  Buddhist  pictures,  and 
numerous  stucco  sculptures  of  undoubtedly  Indian  style,  are  amongst  the 
interesting  collection.  The  discoveries,  which  were  made  in  the  region  of 
Khotan,  for  the  most  part  give  striking  confirmation  to  the  old  tradition  that 
the  Khotan  territory  had  been  conquered  and  colonised  by  immigrants  from 
the  North-Western  Punjab.  It  is  probable  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
collection  will  find  its  way  to  the  British  Museum,  where  Dr.  Stein  is  at 
present  engaged  in  the  work  of  arranging  them,  while  the  remainder  will  go 
to  the  museums  at  Calcutta  and  Lahore.  Dr.  Stein  discovered  a number  of 
forgeries  of  pseudo-archaic  documents  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  a 
native  in  Khotan  of  recent  years. 

Old  Celtic  Cross  at  St.  Andrews. 

Dr.  Hay  Fleming  reports  to  the  St.  Andrews  Citizen  the  discovery  in 
July  last  of  a Celtic  tombstone  in  the  local  burying-ground,  a few  yards 
distant  from  the  east  gable  of  the  Cathedral,  and  five  feet  below  the  surface. 
On  the  front  there  is  a rudely  sculptured  cross.  The  upper  portions  of  this 
cross  are  quite  distinct,  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  and  base  are  so  worn  out 
that  the  outline  can  only  be  traced  with  difficulty,  or  rather  with 
uncertainty.  The  Celtic  character  of  the  cross  is  shown  by  the  semi-circular 
recess  at  the  intersection  of  the  arms  and  the  shaft.  In  general  appearance, 
and  also  in  the  nature  of  the  stone,  this  cross  differs  entirely  from  the  other 
Celtic  crosses  which  have  been  found  at  St.  Andrews.  In  this  example 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  interlaced  work,  or  fret,  or  key,  or 
spiral  decoration.  With  the  exception  of  the  recessed  hollows  at  the 
intersection  of  the  arms,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  relieve  the  simplicity 
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of  the  plain  cross.  Mr.  Thoms  has  pronounced  the  stone  to  be  a highly 
silicious  sandstone,  which  may  have  been  picked  up  on  the  sea  shore. 

The  Study  of  Celtic  Influence  Abroad. 

In  a thesis,  entitled  “ De  V Influence  des  Elements  Celtiquesf  read  before 
the  Director  and  Conservators  of  the  National  Museums  of  France  by  M. 
Ch.  Roessler  de  Graville  for  a degree  in  arts  and  archaeology,  the  author  treats 
of  the  influence  of  the  Irish  miniaturists,  continued  at  Iona  and  Lindisfarn, 
at  Bangor,  and  Luxenil,  St.  Gall,  and  Bobbio.  This  influence,  it  was  shown, 
leaves  a decided  stamp  on  the  revival  of  art  and  science  during  the  Mero- 
vingian and  Carolingian  periods,  all  over  the  Frankish  dominion.  On  the 
Continent,  architecture  is  developed  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
and  borrows  a great  deal  from  the  classical  schools.  But  enamelling,  paint- 
ing, and  architectural  details  bring  out,  as  far  down  as  the  twelfth  century, 
the  teachings  of  the  Hibernian  and  Northumbrian  Schools.  The  painted 
crypt  and  chancel  of  St.  Jean  d’Abbetot,  near  Tancarville,  and  the  MSS.  of 
the  Abbaye  du  Bee  are  the  last  examples  given  by  the  author  of  numerous 
series,  beginning  with  the  Book  of  Durrow.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
the  author,  who  is  a contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary , was 
successful  in  obtaining  his  degree. 

The  Hereditary  Standard-Bearer  of  Scotland. 

The  approaching  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  has  raised  some 
curious  questions,  not  only  in  regard  to  Court  etiquette,  but  also  as  to  the 
claims  of  individuals  to  represent  certain  antiquated  offices.  While  no  one 
else  contests  with  Sir  Alan  Seton-Steuart  of  Touch,  Bart.,  the  right  to  appear 
in  the  capacity  of  Hereditary  Armour-Bearer  of  Scotland  and  Esquire  of  the 
Royal  Body,  in  virtue  of  a charter  granted  to  his  ancestor  in  November,  1488, 
by  James  IV.,  there  are  at  least  two  claimants  to  the  office  of  Hereditary 
Standard-Bearer,  and  an  interesting  correspondence  has  appeared  in  the 
Dundee  Advertiser  on  the  question  whether  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  or  Mr. 
Henry  Scrymgeour-Wedderburn  of  Birkhill  is  the  real  holder  of  the  ancient 
dignity.  With  the  claim  of  the  latter  is  bound  up  a possible  claim  to  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Dundee ; that  is  to  say,  the  evidence  to  be  adduced  of  a 
right  to  the  one  dignity  will,  if  complete,  establish  a right  to  the  other,  but, 
of  course,  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  Coronation  cannot  dispose  of  a matter 
which  can  only  be  legally  settled  by  the  Committee  of  Privileges  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

An  Interesting  Relic. 

A very  interesting  relic  has  been  placed  in  the  building  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Tsarkoer  Selo.  It  is  an  immense  geographical 
globe,  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  and  made  of  copper.  This  globe  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1654,  and  completed  ten  years  later  during  the  reign  of 
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Duke  Fredkoholstein.  The  outside  represents  the  earth  and  the  interior  the 
celestial  spheres  of  the  world.  There  is  a door  giving  access  to  the  interior 
of  this  globe ; and  in  the  centre  is  a round  table  with  space  for  twelve 
people  to  sit.  By  means  of  the  mechanism  this  great  globe  can  be  made  to 
revolve  upon  its  axis.  Peter  the  Great  acquired  this  globe  at  the  taking  of 
the  fort  of  Tinnisgstedt,  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  from  the  Duke  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  as  a present.  It  took  four  years  to  bring  the  globe  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  was  brought  as  far  as  Reval  by  water,  and  there  a special 
apparatus  had  to  be  constructed,  and  various  devices  conceived  to  bring  it 
along  the  roads  running  through  the  forests  and  bristling  with  difficulties 
of  all  kinds.  The  globe  weighs  about  3^  tons,  and  was  presented  to  the 
Academy  in  1725.  For  some  reason  or  other  it  has  until  now  stood  in  the 
Zoological  Museum  at  Tsarkoer  Selo. 

Discovery  of  remains  of  an  Old  Chapel. 

Four  sculptured  stones  were  recently  found  at  the  site  of  an  ancient 
church  at  old  Jed  ward,  five  miles  from  Jedburgh.  Three  of  the  stones 
have  the  chevron  or  zig-zag  ornament,  but  the  work  is  shallow,  and  nothing 
like  so  fine  in  execution  as  that  of  the  similar  design  in  various  parts  of 
Jedburgh  Abbey  Mr.  Walter  Laidlaw,  Abbey  Gardens,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  stones,  and  has  got  the  opinion  of  an  authority  that  the  sculpture  is 
of  the  early  Norman  period,  and  that  the  stones  have  formed  part  of  an 
arch.  Old  Jed  worth,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is  a very  ancient  place ; and 
the  chapel,  of  which  these  stones  are  presumably  relics,  was  founded  by 
Ecgred,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  who  died  in  the  year  845.  It  is  situated 
on  what  is  called  Chapelhaugh,  by  the  side  of  the  Jed.  There  were  two 
Jedworths,  and  this  place,  which  has  gone  to  decay,  has  been  long  known 
as  Old  Jed  word,  but  Jeffrey,  the  historian  of  Roxburghshire,  doubts  if  there 
is  any  authority  for  holding  that  the  hamlet  on  the  Jed  is  older  than 
the  burgh.  The  appellation  Old  Jedworth  had  been  conferred  on  it  in 
modern  times,  and  without  reference  to  its  being  founded  anterior  to  the 
existence  of  the  royal  burgh. 

Revival  of  an  old  Industry  at  Falkland. 

It  is  many  years  since,  in  most  of  our  industrial  communities  the  hand- 
loom  has  ceased  from  the  unequal  contest  with  its  steam  driven  rival.  The 
lion’s  share  of  the  ancient  Fife  industry  of  linen  weaving  falls  thus  to  the 
power-loom.  In  Newburgh,  however,  and  in  some  other  places,  the  older 
machine  has  never  been  entirely  discontinued  ; and  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  Lady  Margaret  Crichton-Stuart  has  recently  revived  the  art  of  it 
in  the  ancient  town  of  Falkland.  There  after  an  interval  of  many  years 
the  click  of  the  shuttle  may  again  be  heard;  five  or  six  hand-looms  of  more 
or  less  ancient  construction  are  already  at  work,  and  the  talk  over  them  is 
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of  warping  and  beaming,  of  webs  and  of  thrums — which  last  the  southerner 
thinks  is  only  the  name  of  a town,  but  it  isn’t, — of  spindles  and  heddles, 
of  winks,  and  nefflers,  picker-sticks,  and  contra-merches,  the  hesp,  the 
spingy  reed,  and  of  many  other  things,  of  which  the  derivation  and 
meaning  are  to  the  outsider  obscure,  and  the  spelling,  and  sound  even,  not 
to  be  caught  at  lightly.  But  linens  wide  and  narrow,  white  and  coloured, 
fine  and  coarse,  with  all  the  good  qualities,  and  unmatched  associations  of 
the  “ hand-made,”  are  meantime  being  woven,  and  the  weavers  are  worthy, 
as  they  always  were,  of  the  pencil  of  a Wilkie  or  a Paul  Chalmers,  and  the 
pen  of  a Galt,  a Scott,  or  a Barrie. 

The  late  John  Taylor  Brown,  LL.D. 

By  the  death  on  18th  August  of  Dr.  Taylor  Brown  (says  the  Scotsman , 
of  21st  August),  there  has  been  removed  a figure  familiar  to  many,  though, 
owing  to  his  great  age  and  his  survival  of  almost  all  his  contemporaries,  he 
was  known  only  to  a few  now  living.  Born  in  1811,  son  of  the  author  of 
11  The  History  of  Missions,”  and  the  last  surviving  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
John  Brown,  of  Haddington — whose  “Self-interpreting  Bible”  was  wont  in 
days  now  passing  to  be  found  in  every  Scottish  home — Dr.  Taylor  Brown 
was  also  destined  by  his  father  for  the  Church.  But  finding  himself  unable 
to  subscribe  the  necessary  declaration,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
literature,  and  through  his  long  life  he  was  an  honoured  contributor  to  most 
of  the  great  literary  journals.  Dr.  Brown  possessed  a library — perhaps  one 
of  the  last  of  these  great  Old  Edinburgh  collections — selected  with  the  utmost 
care  and  discrimination  through  a period  of  over  seventy  years.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  and  wrote  a valuable  and 
curious  tract  on  “ Bibliomania.”  In  1894  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
conferred  on  Mr.  Brown  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Library  Committee  of  Edinburgh  University,  and  his  advice  there  was  much 
valued.  He  also  took  a great  interest  in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  Eellows.  We  may  add  that  Dr.  Brown  was 
for  years  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Scottish  Text  Society. 

A Heathen  Cross. 

The  Mayas,  a tribe  who,  prior  to  settlement  in  Ancient  Mexico,  appear 
to  have  wandered  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Israelites,  regarded  the 
cross  as  the  symbol  of  the  creative  and  reproductive  powers  of  Nature. 
Several  of  the  crosses  by  them  erected,  have  been  from  time  to  time  dis- 
covered in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  by  far  the  finest  example  is 
now  in  Mexico  Museum,  whither  it  was  brought  from  the  temple  at 
Palenque,  where  it  occupied  the  place  of  honour  above  the  altar.  The  cross 
is  cut  in  a marble  tablet,  between  six  and  seven  feet  high,  by  four  or  five 
feet  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  hieroglyphics  never  yet  deciphered.  The 
signs  of  the  seasons  appear  in  one  corner.  To  the  right  is  depicted  a figure, 
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said  to  be  that  of  a priest  of  the  Sun,  though  the  absence  of  the  distinctive 
vestment  of  priesthood  rather  discounts  the  theory.  The  figure  is  repre- 
sented offering  a child  to  the  cross,  which  recalls  the  fact  that  human 
sacrifice  formed  a part  of  the  Maya  religious  observance.  A bird  carved  at 
the  head,  and  a skull  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  always  attract  the  attention 
of  strangers.  They  are  the  symbols  of  the  morning  and  evening  stars 
respectively,  and  are  introduced  to  indicate  the  part  which  the  regular  recur- 
rence of  day  and  night  plays  in  the  work  of  Nature.  When  the  tablet 
stood  in  the  Palenque  Temple  it  was  flanked  by  two  others,  of  which  one 
was  removed  to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  war,  while  the  other 
remains  at  Palenque  to  the  present  day. 

Fi/eshire  Miners  of  300  Years  Ago. 

For  some  time  past  the  Wemyss  Coal  Company  have  been  carrying  on 
operations  at  an  old  disused  pit  at  the  Blair  Burn,  for  the  purpose  of 
emptying  the  pit  to  allow  them  to  trace  the  workings,  the  fear  being  that  a 
new  section  of  coal  at  present  being  opened  out  in  the  Lady  Pit  should 
encroach  on  these  old  workings  and  thus  flood  the  mine,  seriously  endanger- 
ing a large  number  of  lives.  An  old  pit  belonging  to  the  Wemyss  Coal 
Company  at  the  Blair  Burn  having  been  pumped  dry,  a rather  interesting 
discovery  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a large  number  of  miners’  tools,  such  as 
were  in  use  some  300  years  ago.  The  shovels  are  all  made  of  wood,  some 
of  them  being  as  good  as  the  day  they  were  made ; the  picks  and  mells  are 
iron,  the  pinches  are  wood  with  iron  points.  The  pick  handles  are  of  great 
thickness,  approaching  almost  to  the  thickness  of  props  used  for  supporting 
the  roofs  at  the  present  time.  There  is  a tradition  that  the  old  mine  was 
flooded  with  water,  causing  the  death  of  many  of  the  miners,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  mine,  and  the  fact  of  so  many  of  the  tools  lying  about  the 
seams,  points  to  the  truth  of  the  story.  It  is  275  years  since  the  mine  was 
worked,  and  its  appearance  shows  that  the  miner  of  that  far-back  period  was 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  skill  to  his  descendants  of  the  present  day.  The 
picks  and  shovels  have  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  miners  in  Wemyss 
to  be  kept  as  relics.  But  as  wood  which  has  been  so  long  submerged  must 
be  preserved  in  water,  unless  it  is  specially  treated  by  some  other  preserva- 
tive, we  fear  that  soon  nothing  of  them  but  the  iron  parts  will  be  left. 

Proposed  Restoration  of  an  Ancient  Castle  in  Perthshire. 

It  is  announced  that  Colonel  Hay,  who  recently  succeeded  to  the  estate 
of  Innerpeffray,  a few  miles  to  the  east  of  Crieff,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
the  Hon.  Captain  Hay  Drummond,  of  Cromlix,  is  about  to  have  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Innerpeffray  restored.  The  Castle  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  Earn,  and  within  a very  short  distance  of  the 
ancient  church  and  library  of  Innerpeffray.  The  Castle  was  built  in  the 
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sixteenth  century  by  Janies  Drummond,  first  Lord  Madderty,  whose  family 
is  now  represented  by  Viscount  Strathallan.  One  of  the  Lords  Madderty 
was  educated  along  with  James  VI.,  and  was  esteemed  by  that  monarch  “a 
man  of  parts  and  learning,”  and  became  a special  favourite  of  the  Court. 
The  Castle,  like  many  other  buildings  at  that  distant  period,  was  designed 
for  a place  of  defence,  as  well  as  a dwelling.  The  ground  floor  was  mostly 
arched,  with  small  windows,  which  might  he  used  for  shooting  out  arrows 
or  halls.  Like  many  other  old  buildings,  it  had  been  mostly  finished  with 
oak,  but  a former  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  who  was  then  the  proprietor,  is  said  to 
have  ordered  the  best  of  the  woodwork  to  be  taken  to  erect  offices  at 
Dupplin  Castle.  The  Castle  has  been  in  ruins,  it  is  said,  for  from  150  to 
200  years,  but  the  walls  appear  still  to  he  in  a fair  state  of  preservation, 
although  partly  overgrown  with  vegetation.  The  remains  of  a once  noble 
avenue  of  trees  leading  to  the  Castle  are  still  extant,  and  the  whole  had 
been  enclosed  by  a wall  and  gateway  fronting  the  north.  The  plans  for  the 
restoration  are  now,  it  is  stated,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  George  T.  Ewing, 
architect,  Muthill. 


Lord  Crawford' s Manuscripts. 

The  celebrated  collection  of  illuminated  and  other  manuscripts  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  forming  part  of  the  great  library  at  Lord 
Crawford’s  Lancashire  seat,  Haigh  Hall,  near  Wigan,  has  been  sold  en  bloc 
to  Mrs.  Rylands,  the  founder  of  the  John  Rylands  Library  at  Manchester. 
From  a long  article  in  the  Times , descriptive  of  this  collection  of  MSS., 
it  appears  that  they  number  about  6000  and  include  writings  in  nearly 
every  known  language.  What  distinguishes  this  collection  from  others, 
such  as  the  Ashburnham,  dispersed  during  the  last  twenty  years,  is  first, 
the  early  date  of  the  principal  manuscripts,  and  secondly,  the  number 
of  marvellous  bindings  in  metal  and  ivory,  dating  from  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  century.  Of  Latin  MSS.  whether  produced  in  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  Germany,  Flanders,  or  England,  there  are  some  hundreds  includ- 
ing the  letters  and  opuscula  of  St.  Cyprian  in  Merovingian  characters  of 
the  seventh  or  early  eighth  century : a magnificent  Psalter  of  the  ninth 
century : a birth-century  book  of  the  Gospels,  written  and  illuminated 
for  the  Emperor  Otto  the  Great,  with  his  portrait;  and  probably  the 
most  venerable  Sarum  missal  in  existence.  There  are  also  many  first-rate 
examples  of  fifteenth  century  work  in  the  collection,  of  Italian,  French, 
Flemish,  and  English  provenance.  Oriental  manuscripts  of  all  ages  and 
languages  are  here  in  abundance ; here,  too,  are  many  examples  of  these 
rare  and  curious  productions,  the  medicine  hooks  of  the  Botak  language.  Of 
more  general  interest  are  the  vast  number  of  very  precious  Persian  and 
Arabic  MSS.,  and  Egyptian  papyri,  and  the  earliest  vellum  hook  in  the 
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world,  containing  ten  or  twelve  pages  of  the  Odyssey,  probably  in  a hand- 
writing of  the  third  century.  The  examples  of  the  Koran,  portions  or  the 
whole,  are  extremely  remarkable. 


The  Millenary  of  King  Alfred. 

The  celebrations  at  Winchester  in  connection  with  the  Millenary  of 
King  Alfred  took  place  on  18th,  19th,  and  20th  September.  On  the  18th, 
there  were  excursions  to  places  of  interest  in  the  town  and  vicinity,  and 
addresses  were  delivered.  On  the  20th  the  ceremony  of  unveiling 
Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft’s  colossal  bronze  statue,  representing  the  Saxon 
King,  was  performed  in  presence  of  a crowd  of  distinguished  people,  by  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  who  made  a speech  containing  an  appreciation  of  the 
King,  signalising  him  as  “ Alfred  the  Good,  Alfred  the  Truth-teller,  Alfred 
the  father  of  his  country  and  ours.”  The  ceremony  was  followed  by  a 
Luncheon  and  speeches.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a special  service. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  preached  the  sermon. 

One  day  last  month  a learned  writer  signing  himself  F.  A.  H.,  con- 
tributed to  a Newcastle  paper  a good  account  of  the  then  approaching 
ceremonies  of  the  Alfred  Millenary  or,  as  the  compositor  put  it  for  him, 
“Alfred  Millinery.” 

On  the  17th  September  an  exhibition  was  opened  at  the  British 
Museum  of  manuscripts,  coins,  and  goldsmith’s  art,  the  work  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  times.  The  greatest  interest  seemed  to  be  taken  in  a copy  of  the 
Alfred  jewel,  now  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  which 
has  round  the  edge  the  inscription,  “Alfred  ordered  me  to  be  made,”  and 
which  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  a learned  treatise  by  Professor  Earle. 
Some  massive  finger  rings,  enamelled  brooches,  and  filigree  work  were  also 
much  admired.  The  coins  were  closely  examined,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon 
chronicles  and  King  Alfred’s  own  manuscripts  were  of  much  more  absorbing 
interest. 

Newly-Discovered  Egyptian  Monument  on  the  East  of  Jordan. 

Professor  George  Adam  Smith  writes  to  the  Athenceam  from  Glasgow  : — 
“ On  the  3rd  of  May  last,  during  a journey  which  I took  with  some  friends 
through  Hauran,  we  were  shown  at  Tell-esh-Shihab — a prosperous  village 
with  a water-fall  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yarmuk,  about  one  hour’s 
march  west  of  El-Muzeirib — a basalt  slab  with  an  Egyptian  inscription  and 
figures.  The  sheikh  of  the  village,  who  courteously  led  us  to  it,  said  that 
it  had  not  been  seen  before  by  Europeans,  and  I cannot  find  a reference  to 
it  by  any  traveller  through  the  district.  The  slab  is  built  into  the  (more  or 
less)  recent  wall  of  the  courtyard  of  a private  house.  The  lower  part  has 
been  broken  off,  and  the  sheikh  knew  nothing  of  its  whereabouts.  We 
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were  not  given  time  to  measure  what  remains,  but  it  appeared  a little  more 
than  three  feet  high,  with  a rounded  top,  and  of  much  the  same  breadth. 
We  took  a photograph,  and  I was  able  to  identify  one  of  the  cartouches 
upon  it  with  one  of  Sety  I.  in  a list  of  cartouches  which  I had  in  Jerusalem. 
Since  my  return  to  this  country  the  photograph  has  been  seen  by  Mr. 
Newbery  and  Mr.  Herbert  Thompson,  who  have  confirmed  the  fact  that 
the  monument  is  one  of  Sety.  The  king  is  represented  as  presenting 
libations  to  the  god  Amen,  behind  whom  stands  the  goddess  Mut.  I hope 
to  publish  a full  description  of  the  stone  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly.  But  I have  thought  that  it  may 
interest  your  readers  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  of  this  proof  of  the  exten- 
sion of  Sety’s  Syrian  conquests  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  The  stone  is  that  of 
the  district,  and  can  hardly  have  been  carried  far  from  its  original  position. 
All  that  the  villagers  could  tell  me  of  its  history  was  that  it  had  been  found 
in  Tell-esh-Shihab.  The  only  other  Egyptian  monument  discovered  in 
Hauran  is  the  well-known  monolith  at  Sheikh  Sa’d.” 


The  Security  of  St.  PauVs  Cathedral. 

A letter  appears  in  the  Times  from  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  architect  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s.  He  says  that  many  reports  have  been 
circulated  about  the  security  of  the  cathedral,  which  are  not  more  remarkable 
for  their  conflicting  nature  than  for  their  lack  of  authority.  Never  having 
seen  any  representative  of  the  Press,  information  that  has  been  attributed 
to  him  is  wholly  imaginary.  He  continues:  — Within  the  first  hundred 
years  after  the  structure  of  the  cathedral  was  finished,  the  immense  weight 
resting  on  the  foundations  of  the  eight  piers  which  carry  the  dome,  and  on 
the  foundations  of  its  abutments  caused  those  parts  of  the  structure  to  sink 
a little.  The  settlement  thus  caused  has  broken  the  eight  arches  and  the 
windows  of  the  clerestory  over  them  in  the  nave,  the  choir,  and  the  north 
and  south  transepts,  where  they  abut  on  the  dome  piers. 

In  the  same  way  the  very  great  weight  of  the  western  towers  has  caused 
them  to  sink.  In  sinking  they  have  cracked  the  west  front  in  a vertical 
direction  through  the  great  door,  the  window  above,  and  the  vaulted 
ceiling  of  the  portico  They  have  also  cracked  through  the  wall  of  the 

chapel  to  the  east. 

It  is  very  rarely,  says  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  that  one  finds  one  of  our 
cathedrals  with  towers  or  other  heavy  features  wherein  such  parts  have  not 
been  a cause  of  settlement. 

Such  settlements  are  not  necessarily  a cause  of  serious  insecurity,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  by  them  the  integrity  of  the  edifice  is  more  or  less  destroyed. 
Where  the  structure  was  intended  to  be  tied  together  by  continuous 
masonry  the  continuity  is  broken.  Arches  which  should  exercise  their 
pressure  in  a definite  direction  begin  to  act  in  directions  unforeseen.  The 
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mediaeval  builders,  as  a rule,  troubled  themselves  very  little  about  founda- 
tions, but  Wren  took  all  precautions  that  were  known  or  practicable  in 
his  time. 

The  very  necessary  increase  of  sanitation  and  of  road  improvement,  Mr. 
Clarke  continues,  was  probably  the  first  serious  attack  on  the  substratum. 

The  ground  on  which  the  cathedral  stands  slopes  rapidly  towards  the 
south  and  the  west.  It  is  fairly  level  to  the  east  and  north,  and  in  all 
directions  severs  were  made  and  at  various  depths.  Some  thirty  years  ago 
the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  was  made  under  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
cutting  a large  gash  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
cathedral  stands.  We  find  now  that  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  cathedral  stands  is  fairly  riddled  with  excavations  of  one  sort  and 
another.  There  are  sewers,  the  underground  railway,  and  a tube  at  a 
lower  level. 

Those  who  have  studied  earth  movements,  the  result  of  deep  excava- 
tions, know  that  a great  deal  of  dislocation  takes  place  in  a line  diagonally 
right  and  left  of  the  parts  excavated.  The  fact  that  the  underground 
railway  is  500  feet  off  does  not  ensure  that  the  resultant  earth  movements 
do  not  come  much  nearer  to  the  cathedral.  Daring  the  past  twenty  years 
fresh  indications  of  settlements  have  been  showing  themselves  in  the  walls 
of  the  church,  and  the  movements  are  still  in  progress.  Those  most  to  be 
observed  are  on  the  south  side.  The  worst  are  in  the  south  transept.  The 
way  in  which  these  have  moved  since  the  ties  of  100  years  ago  were  inserted 
shows  that  the  settlements  are  due  not  to  the  thrusting  of  arches  in  the 
fabric  itself,  but  to  the  subsidence  of  the  mass. 

Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  in  closing  his  letter,  remarks  that  the  results  of 
these  big  excavations  and  disturbances  would  very  probably  not  show 
themselves  seriously  in  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral  for  a good  many  years ; 
but  what,  he  concludes,  is,  let  us  say,  fifty  years  in  the  life  of  a great 
national  monument,  one  of  th,e  most  magnificent  buildings  in  the  world, 
and  which,  taken  due  care  of,  may  last  for  a thousand  years  and  more  ? 


duerg. 

David  Leirmont  or  Learmont. — “But  who  was  David  Leirmont  or 
Learmont,  whose  posthumous  portrait  so  like  the  Head  seen  at  the  Lyceum 
[see  Mr.  Walter  Pollock’s  story  in  Longman s’  Magazine  for  July],  now 
hangs  in  the  gallery  of  Chawton  House  in  Hants  ? ” The  question  is  asked 
by  Mr.  Lang  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship.  “ David,  says  an  inscription 
on  the  canvas,  was  shot  on  the  Elbe  in  September,  1627,  cetatis  xxxii. 
He  was  ‘fighting  the  foreign  loons  in  their  ain  countrie,’  as  the  song  says, 
and  was  well  known  no  doubt  to  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty  of  Drumthwacket, 
the  great  Gustavus  (called  the  Lion  of  the  North),  and  other  men  of  th® 
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sword.  He  was  a Scots  soldier  of  fortune.  Some  of  these,  like  Douglas,  a 
cadet  of  Whittinghame  (now  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour’s  place),  actually  found  their 
fortunes,  and  their  descendants  now  flourish  in  Germany.  David  found  a 
soldier’s  grave.  He  must  have  been  one  of  the  Learmonts  of  Dairsie  and 
Clatto,  who,  since  1540  or  so,  were  a kind  of  hereditary  Provosts  of  St. 
Andrews.  The  Learmont  of  1540  was  Treasurer  of  Scotland  and  a trusted 
counsellor  of  James  V.  His  family  became  Protestants,  and  several  of  them 
were  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  About  1580-1590  one 
of  them  lurked  in  the  whins  of  St.  Andrews  links  to  have  a shot  at  my 
maternal  great-uncle  several  times  removed,  Archbishop  Adamson.  Another, 
or  the  same,  had  a quarrel  with  Andrew  Melville,  who  said  1 God  shall  batoon 
thee,  my  jolly  gentleman  ; ’ so  he  came  to  an  ill  end.  Another,  Learmont  of 
Clatto,  was  Provost  of  St.  Andrews  about  1595,  if  I remember  the  date. 
David,  whose  picture  hangs  at  Chawton  House,  was  born  in  that  year,  and 
was  probably  a younger  son  of  the  Provost.  The  family  no  longer  own, 
Dairsie  (the  old  castle  is  on  the  Eden)  nor  Clatto,  and  it  may  not  be  easy 
to  find  David  in  family  records.  The  Knights  of  Chawton,  Mr.  Pollock 
says,  do  not  know  how  or  when  they  got  the  picture.  I daresay  Northern 
Notes  and  Queries  will  root  out  the  genealogy.”  X. 


Notices  of  'Books. 

Itinerary  of  King-  Edward  the  First  throughout  his  Reign,  A.D. 
1272-1307,  exhibiting  his  movements  from  time  to  time,  so  far  as  they 
are  recorded.  Extracted  from  the  Public  Records  of  England.  Edited 
and  Annotated  by  Henry  Gough,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-law.  Paisley:  Alexander  Gardner,  1900.  Two  Yols.  4to. 

Yol.  I.  pp.  viii.  + 177.  Yol.  II.  pp.  317.  Price  30s. 

A companion  volume  in  form  and  substance  to  the  editor’s  Scotland  in 
1298 , published  thirteen  years  ago,  this  Itinerary  is  in  scheme  and  execution 
no  less  valuable  a contribution  to  the  detailed  biography  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Plantagenets.  From  the  Scottish  standpoint  the  earlier  book  was 
much  more  interesting ; on  a broader  view,  the  later  one  represents  an 
immensely  larger  field  of  workmanship,  and  furnishes  a proportionately 
greater  body  of  record-fact  invaluable  for  all  purposes  of  study  wherein 
close  topography  and  chronology  are  objects  of  desire.  The  difference  is 
that  the  book  regarding  the  events  of  1298  contained  a series  of  transcripts 
practically  embracing  the  entire  military  records  of  the  Scottish  Campaign, 
while  the  present  sequel  is  a diurnal  note  of  the  royal  Itinerary  from 
Edward’s  accession  when  still  in  the  East  returning  from  the  Crusade  in 
1272  until  his  death  on  the  Solway  in  1307.  At  the  outset  one  is  a little 
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puzzled  to  understand  the  relation  of  the  work  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute. 
If,  as  is  understood,  its  production  and  publication  are  pecuniarily  and  other- 
wise due  to  the  initiative  of  that  generous  and  public-spirited  nobleman,  one 
must  feel  that  whatever  the  modesty  of  the  most  modest  of  the  great  patrons 
of  literature  may  have  dictated  during  his  life,  his  lordship’s  death  surely 
made  desirable  some  distinct  recognition  and  expression  of  the  author’s 
obligation.  However  that  may  be,  we  have  a goodly  pair  of  quartos  in 
which  the  results  of  years  of  research  are  stored,  by  which  the  labours  of 
future  students  will  be  materially  aided  and  simplified,  and  through  which 
almost  exhaustively  the  life  journey  of  a great  English  king  can  be  followed 
foot  by  foot  and  day  by  day  for  five  and  thirty  years.  It  meant  extreme 
perseverance  to  achieve  such  a collection  from  so  many  records  of  which 
the  bulk  are  still  in  manuscript,  although  much  is  partially  calendared  or  in 
print.  Unfortunately  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Gough  to  do  for  Edward  I. 
what  Eyton  did  for  Henry  II.  : the  Itinerary  of  Henry  II.  was  not  a mere 
record  of  his  route,  but  gave  his  surroundings,  company,  and  historic  atmo- 
sphere, features  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  Mr.  Gough’s  task.  What  we 
get,  however,  is  much ; take  any  given  day  of  history ; we  have  only  to 
open  the  page  to  find  where  Edward  I.  was  then,  where  the  day  before, 
where  the  day  after.  If  for  the  most  part  this  gives  us  no  direct 
information  whatever  about  what  he  was  doing,  that  may  be  the  flaw 
of  Mr.  Gough’s  scheme,  having  as  its  sole  object  to  locate  the  King 
daily.  The  completeness  of  the  execution  there  is  little  room  to  question — 
the  method  is  far  from  irreproachable.  Naturally  many  dates  and  items  of 
the  Itinerary  are  doubtful ; can  students  afford  to  trust  Mr.  Gough  where 
the  doubt  has  been  raised  ? He  scarcely  ever  gives  a reference  to  a printed 
book,  although  in  a heavy  percentage  of  cases  the  item  could,  and  should 
have  been  vouched  by  print.  Let  us  illustrate  the  position  by  a concrete 
instance.  We  know  a man  who  spent  weeks  in  the  endeavour  to  be  quite 
certain  whether  Edward  I.  was  at  Sweet  Heart  Abbey  or  at  Carlaverock  on 
26th  and  27th  August,  1300.  He  laboured  over  the  Liber  Quotidianus 
Garderobce , and  the  chronicles,  and  the  endorsement  on  a papal  bull,  leading 
up  at  last  to  a doubtful  conclusion  that  on  the  dates  in  question,  the  king 
was  at  Carlaverock.  When  Mr.  Gough  is  called  into  council  this  is  what 
he  tells  us  : — 

1300,  Aug.  26,  Friday.  — Sweet  Heart  Abbey.  F.  It.  P.  R. 

27,  Saturday. — Sweet  Heart  Abbey.  Ch.  R.  Cl.  R. 

Carlaverock.  W.  A. 

How  far  such  an  inquirer  will  be  content  with  these  bare  references  to 
MS.  record  (Fine  Roll,  Patent  Roll,  Charter  Roll,  Close  Roll,  Wardrobe 
Accounts,  without  further  particulars),  will  depend  on  how  far  he  is  able  to 
walk  by  faith  in  Mr.  Gough.  In  short,  the  editor  of  this  Itinerary  by 
choosing  to  ignore  printed  sources  has  no  doubt  vastly  eased  his  own  labour, 
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but  he  has  done  so  at  the  expense  of  earnest  students  for  whom  alone  an 
Itinerary  has  a use.  Such  is  the  single  line  of  objection  to  be  urged  against 
this  most  meritorious  and  diligent  performance.  We  have  tried  to  check  it 
here  and  there  and  can  heartily  attest  its  fidelity.  Mr.  Gough  requests  us  to 
point  out  that  four  leaves  dividing  the  preliminary  kalendar  in  the  second 
volume  are  cancelled  and  should  have  been  left  out.  In  collating  the  Itinerary 
at  points  with  our  own  notes  a few  things  worth  adding  have  been  recalled 
to  us,  which  go  to  amplify  rather  than  correct.  The  Liber  Quotidianus,  pp. 
165,  172,  173,  countenances  the  opinion  that  Edward  I.  was  still  at  Dornock 
(not  Dornoch  as  Mr.  Gough  misspells),  on  the  Solway  on  31st  August,  1300, 
and  crossed  the  firth  that  day.  “ Gylgoyny,”  p.  192,  we  suspect  to  be  a form 
of  Kirkgunzeon.  “ Blakshathe,”  p.  194,  is  Blackshaw  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lochar  in  Carlaverock  parish.  On  30th  August,  1300,  Edward  was  at 
Annan  (Lib.  Quot.  46).  He  was  there  on  the  18th  of  October  of  the  same 
year  (Lib.  Quot.  43).  Edward’s  visit  to  the  workmen  in  the  forest  of  Ingle- 
wood (Lib.  Quot.  165),  on  17th  September,  1300,  may  also  be  added  to  our 
brief  list  of  entries  omitted.  Only  at  one  stage  of  the  royal  journeys  can 
we  offer  any  material  supplement.  Mr.  Gough  has  rarely  been  able  to  fix  the 
king’s  quarters  precisely  during  the  months  intervening  between  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  after  his  father’s  death  on  16th  November,  1272,  until  his 
landing  in  England  in  September,  1274.  It  is  a pleasure  to  offer  a small 
item.  Reaching  Orvieto  on  14th  Eebruary,  1273,  Edward,  according  to  Mr. 
Gough,  “seems  to  have  remained  here”  or  in  the  neighbourhood  “until  the 
7th  of  June,”  after  which  “he  passed  through  Savoy  into  France.”  It  may 
be  observed  that  Trivet  in  the  Annals  says  he  proceeded  through  the  cities 
of  Italy,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost  joy  and  honour.  The 
archives  of  Milan  and  other  cities  may  contain  some  contemporary  note  of 
the  occasion.  Certain  it  is  at  any  rate,  that  an  early  historian  of  Milan  has  a 
most  circumstantial  record  of  the  visit.  Bernardino  Corio,  in  V Historia  di 
Milano  (1554),  has  on  p.  133  the  following,  which  as  the  book  is  rare  we 
quote  : — 

Ma  a i uentisei  di  Maggio  un  Venerdi,  Odoardo  Re  d’lnghilterra  insieme 
con  Elionora  Reina  & sua  mogliera  giunse  alia  citta  di  Milano,  doue  furono 
alloggiati  nel  pallagio  di  Raimondo  Turriano  Yescouo  della  citta  di  Como. 
Per  honorargli  tutta  la  famiglia  Turriana  con  Francesco  memorato,  uestita 
di  nuouo  andarono  fino  a Lode,  & il  Carrocio  con  il  Podesta  et  Napo  fu 
istratto  fuor  della  Porta  Romana.  Questo  era  accompagnato  dalla  militia 
della  Plebe,  & tutto  il  Clero  della  Citta  con  le  croci.  Gli  fu  anche  portato 
il  baldachino  da  molti  Primati  uestiti  a nuoua  foggia,  & all’entrada  di 
questo  Re  continuo  dauanti,  & di  dietro  si  torniaua.  Il  Lunedi  che  uenne 
Odoardo,  con  la  Reina,  & sua  comitiua  si  parti,  & ando  quel  giorno  a S* 
Giorgio,  presso  Legnano,  & fu  accompagnato  da  Francesco  &,  Napo  Turriani. 

Mayhap  Dante,  as  a child  of  seven  or  eight,  heard  or  saw  something  of 
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this  homeward  progress  of  the  crusader  whom  he  was  to  honour  by  a line  in 
the  Purgatorio.  We  return  to  Mr.  Gough  to  close  our  notice  with  a grate- 
ful reference  to  his  careful  appendix  of  documents,  his  illustrative  maps,  and 
his  elaborate  quintuple  index.  This  apparatus  completes  what  in  spite  of 
desiderata  in  system  is  a monumental  work  as  indispensable  for  any  general 
library  as  it  is  invaluable  for  private  historical  utility. 


Domesday  and  Feudal  Statistics,  with  a Chapter  on  Agricultural 

Statistics.  By  A.  H.  Inman.  London:  Elliot  Stock,  1900. 

Demy  8vo,  pp.  xl. + 161.  Price  8s.  net. 

As  its  title  indicates,  this  is  not  a book  which  will  become  the  rage  of 
the  season  in  Circulating  Libraries.  The  sight  of  its  Statistical  Indices,  and 
Comparative  Tables — there  are  worse,  but  their  titles  are  too  long  to  print 
here — would  frighten  most  ladies  and  many  men.  But  to  the  student  of 
Domesday  Book,  or  of  the  feudal  system  in  our  island  or  of  land-tenures 
whether  Saxon  or  Norman,  Mr.  Inman’s  volume,  even  the  rather  carelessly 
bound  copy  of  it  which  lies  before  us,  is  a treasure.  It  is  impossible  to 
summarise  a book,  which  is  solid  of  such  knowledge,  intelligibly  in  the 
space  at  our  disposal.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  it  contains  an  analysis 
of  Domesday,  founded  on  the  calculations  of  Ellis,  Maitland  and  Pearson, 
and  arranges  the  facts  relating  to  serfs,  sokemen,  villains,  boors,  &c.,  and 
relating  to  oxen,  teams,  demesne,  and  so  on.  It  contains  also  a body  of 
Feudal  Statistics,  concerning  manors,  charters,  hides,  knights  and  knights’ 
fees,  aids,  services,  &c.  &c.  Its  Agricultural  Statistics  deal  with  many 
matters  and  theories ; with  carrucates,  village-communities,  consumption  of 
beer,  with  plagues,  population,  parishes,  and  values  of  land.  And  it  has 
tables  of  measurements.  Mr.  Inman’s  book  may  be  a revelation  to  some  that 
so  much  has  been  read  by  scholars  in  the  great  old  survey,  and  the  other 
parchments  of  the  early  Norman  rule.  It  will  at  the  same  time  help  to 
correct  some  generally  accepted  assumptions,  and  ought  to  end  some 
superficial  theories. 


The  Lyons  of  Cossins  and  Wester  Ogil,  Cadets  of  Glamis.  By  Andrew 
Boss,  Marchmont  Herald,  Edinburgh  : Waterston  & Sons,  1901. 
4to,  p.  150.  Price  21s.  net. 

This  work,  Mr.  Ross  informs  us  in  his  introduction  was  undertaken  at  the 
desire  of  various  cadets  of  the  family  of  Lyon  of  Wester  Ogil,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  an  articulate  record  of  their  descent  from  their  common  ancestor, 
the  Rev.  William  Lyon  of  Wester  Ogil,  minister  of  Airlie,  and  of  fixing  the 
position  of  the  minister  with  regard  to  the  main  stem  of  Glamis,  They 
ought  to  be  more  than  well-pleased,  for  Mr.  Ross  has  not  only  performed 
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his  task,  but  has  elaborated  a mass  of  branches  of  the  family  which  is  quite 
extraordinary,  and  ought  from  its  proofs  of  the  vitality  of  the  stock,  and  the 
varied  eminence  of  its  descendants  to  be  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  the 
family.  Mr.  Ross  has  proceeded  on  the  modern  and  rational  principle  of 
deducing  all  traceable  descents  whether  through  the  male  or  female  line. 
He  thus  presents  us  with  interesting  catalogues  of  Playfairs  (including  Lord 
Playfair  and  several  other  celebrities),  Armstrongs,  Baxters,  Browns, 
Chrystals,  Cuninghames,  Graces,  Guthries,  Jamesons,  Mitchells,  Moncrieffs, 
Nisbets,  Ogilvies,  Pringles,  Stewarts,  Taylors,  Walkers,  Wrights,  Youngs,  &c., 
&c.  And,  as  scions  of  the  family  emigrated,  we  are  presented  with  accounts 
of  allied  families  of  very  foreign  names — Ariztia,  Beecheno,  Buruaga,  &c. 
The  minister  of  Airlie  turned  out  to  be  the  great  grandson  of  George  Lyon 
of  Balmuckety,  who  was  the  great  great  grandson  of  the  third  Lord  Glamis. 
The  minister’s  descendants,  and  those  of  them  that  have  been  traced  by  Mr. 
Ross  are  reckoned  by  hundreds.  Eight  tables  of  descents,  and  a note  on 
the  heralding  of  the  Lyons  accompany  the  letter-press,  of  a book  replete 
with  patient  research.  Mr.  Ross’s  horror  of  capital  letters  exceeds  any  that 
we  have  met  with.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  spell  his  name  in  future  with 
a small  r. 


Romantic  Stories  of  our  Scottish  Towns.  By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

Glasgow:  Morison.  Post  8vo,  pp.  160.  Price  6d. 

We  welcome  the  cheap  re-issue  of  this  little  book.  Little  stories  in  big 
print  are  always  attractive,  and  the  stories  in  this  collection  are  attractive 
on  their  own  merits  too,  both  in  matter  and  style.  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen, 
Falkirk,  and  Linlithgow  are  the  towns  of  which  the  tales  are  told,  and  these, 
as  those  who  have  already  read  the  book  know,  are  of  the  picturesque  sort 
that,  where  veracious,  are  to  the  ordinary  man  the  most  useful  general 
historical  reading,  because  best  remembered.  Even  probably  to  the  old 
student  who  may  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  is  both  new  and 
true,  they  may  be  helpful.  It  is  natural  that  here  and  there  we  notice  the 
influence  of  current  and  uninstructed  assumptions.  In  the  description  of 
the  pageant  at  the  marriage  in  Edinburgh  of  James  VI.  and  Anne  of 
Denmark,  there  is  just  a suggestion  of  a sneer  at  the  amount  of  psalm  sing- 
ing to  which  the  new  queen  was  subjected.  Mr.  Adams  evidently  did  not 
know  that  by  the  king’s  curious  command,  the  marriage  took  place  on  a 
Sunday.  If  he  had,  he  would  possibly,  after  the  manner  of  so  many  writers 
on  Scotland,  have  wheeled  round  and  stared  with  wonderment  and  exclama- 
tions at  some  of  the  other  ceremonies  of  that  day. 
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THE  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  GRAHAMS. 

rjTHE  beginning  of  the  Grahams  is  not  recorded  in  Scottish 
writs.  The  first  of  the  name  of  whom  our  records  have 
any  knowledge — William  de  Graham — is  only  known  to 
them  after  he  is  a personage  at  court — the  court  of  King 
David  I.,  in  the  act  of  performing  those  feudal  duties  which 
proclaim  him  a high  official  or  a tenant-in-chief  of  the  crown. 
And  we  are  left  to  surmise  whether  he  was  the  first  of  his 
race  to  come  to  Scotland,  or  merely  the  first  there  who  came 
to  eminence.  All  we  know  is  that  he  is  the  earliest  Graham 
on  record ; and  that,  as  he  is  found  in  nearly  the  earliest  of 
Scottish  records,  sometime — exactly  when,  we  shall  after- 
wards discuss — early  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  mere  date  of 
his  appearance  there  brings  in  no  suggestion  that  he  or  his 
were  not  in  Scotland  long  before. 

The  Myth  of  Graeme’s  Dyke. 

But  it  is  not  thus  that  for  centuries  the  History  of  the 
Grahams  has  begun.  There  is  a story  to  be  told  of  a 
matter  of  full  seven  hundred  years  earlier ; how  that  the 
house  of  Graham  was  come  of  a chief  who  was  the  guardian 
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of  his  king  and  the  liberator  of  his  country  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  The  tale  may  be  apocryphal,  and  the  matter 
a myth  ; but  the  tale  was  truth  to  the  Grahams,  and  the 
nation  in  their  generations,  from  times  before  Fordo un  down 
till  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  so  it  must  ever  now  be 
told  in  the  history  of  the  house.  For  whether  such  a 
national  tradition  of  a great  eponymus  of  the  house  of 
Graham  be  the  forerunner  or  the  consequent  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  its  sons  is  immaterial.  An  attempt  to  account  for 
a noble  race  without  finding  the  sources  of  its  inspiration  is 
unreasonable,  and  an  account  of  them  and  of  the  part  they 
played  in  the  history  of  their  country,  without  an  attempt 
to  chronicle  the  effect  of  their  deeds  on  the  imagination  of 
their  countrymen,  would  be  incomplete. 

Fordoun,  the  earliest  Scottish  chronicler,  who  flourished 
about  1380,  relates  the  story  on  the  apparent  authority  of 
Paul  the  Deacon,  an  historian  who  wrote  in  Lombardy  in  or 
about  the  year  740.1  The  story  is  this,  that  from  the 
ancient  Scottish  kings,  and  also  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
the  Britons,  through  the  stock  of  Fulgentius,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  Severus,  descended,  in  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  the  Briton  Gryme.  Fulgentius  in  his 
time  had  been  the  ally  of  the  Scots  and  Piets.  Gryme,  his 
descendant,  was  in  his  turn  the  “ never-failing  abettor  of 
Conan  and  the  Scots.”  For  this  cause  the  Emperor  Maximus 
drove  him  from  his  dominions — “ warily,”  says  Fordoun,2 
but  not  wisely,  as  the  sequel  showed. 

Gryme’s  daughter  became  the  Queen  of  Fergus,  King  of 
Scots,  and  was  mother  of  King  Eugenius.  This  Eugenius 
was  young  and  of  tender  years,  says  the  chronicler,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  Fergus,  and  “the  chiefs  appointed  his 
grandfather,  Gryme,  governor  to  him  and  his  brothers,  and 

1 We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  passage  in  Paul.  It  is  not  in  the  1677, 
Lyons,  print  of  his  History  in  which  he  seems  merely  to  follow  Bede. 

2 We  use  Felix  J.  H.  Skene’s  translation,  which  occupies  the  second  volume 
of  William  F.  Skene’s  edition  of  John  of  Fordoun’s  Chronicle — Scottish  His- 
torians, Yols.  I.  and  IY. 
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protector  of  the  kingdom,  inasmuch  as  he  excelled  in  the  art 
of  war,  and  had  also  himself  derived  his  origin  from  the  race 
of  their  own  ancient  kings.  Since,  therefore,  they  knew  him 
to  be  well  fitted  for  the  government,  in  time  of  peace  as  well 
as  in  time  of  war,  they  chose  him  out  to  be  their  leader,  until 
his  grandsons  should  have  come  to  years  of  puberty,  and 
become  able  to  govern”  (Fordoun,  iii.  4). 

Following  the  words  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  Fordoun 
describes  the  frontier  between  the  land  of  the  Piets  and 
Scots  and  the  land  of  the  Britons  (Cap.  iii.): — “ two  gulfs 
of  the  sea  lying  between  them,  which  run  in  far  and  broad  into 
the  land  of  Britain,  one  from  the  eastern  sea,  the  other  from 
the  western.  The  eastern  has  in  the  midst  of  it  the  town  of 
Guidy  [Inchkeith] ; the  western  has  above  it,  that  is,  to  the 
right  of  it,  the  town  of  Alcluit,  which  in  their  language  sig- 
nifies the  Rock  of  Cluit  [Clyde],  for  it  is  beside  the  river  of 
that  name.” 

The  alliance  between  the  Britons  and  their  natural 
enemies,  the  Piets  and  Scots,  had  been  very  short-lived.  By 
the  Romans’  advice,  they  now,  says  Fordoun,  built  a bulwark 
along  this  frontier  to  protect  themselves  against  their  foes ; 
but  as  this  bulwark  “was  not  of  stone, — for  they  had  no 
artist  capable  of  such  a work — but  of  sods,  it  was  of  no  use. 
However,  they  drew  it  between  the  two  firths  or  inlets  of  the 
sea,  which  we  have  spoken  of.  . . . Of  which  work  there 
erected, — that  is  of  the  vallum, — there  are  most  evident 
remains  to  be  seen  to  this  day.  It  begins  at  about  two  miles 
distance  from  the  monastery  of  Abircornyng,  that  is  Aber- 
corn,  on  the  east,  and  stretching  westwards,  ends  near  the 
city  of  Alcluit  (Dumbarton).”  In  all  this,  Fordoun  but  copies 
Bede  (Bede,  Ecclesiastical  History , i.  Cap.  12,  Fordoun, 
iii.  3). 

Gryme’s  guardianship  began  in  419,  and  the  Romans 
having  retired  again  from  the  scene,  he  “ first  carefully  set  in 
order  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  and 
then  turned  his  thoughts  to  war.  For,  unable  to  brook  that 
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the  Romans  and  Britons  should  unjustly  keep  back  the  lands 
to  the  north  of  the  Humber,  some  of  which  had,  by  rights, 
before  the  war,  belonged  to  him  by  hereditary  succession 
(those  formerly  of  Fulgentius,  to  wit),  and  to  other  nobles  of 
the  Scots  and  Piets,  he  gathered  reinforcements  from  all 
directions,  and  went,  in  great  strength,  to  the  said  wall ; and, 
having  first  duly  ordered  his  engines,  he  broke  it  down  to 
the  very  ground,  while  its  guards  either  escaped  by  flight,  or 
were  slain.  Of  this  dyke,  or  wall,  there  are  evident  signs 
and  genuine  traces  to  be  seen  to  this  day.  It  got  its  name 
from  G-ryme,  and  is  called  Grymis  Dyke  by  the  inhabitants  ” 
(iii.  5). 

“ In  short,”  continues  Fordoun,  “they  gained  possession 
of  the  lands  they  formerly  held,  and  brought  the  natives 
under  subjection  as  of  old.”  Then  he  quotes  Bede,  whose 
version  varies,  in  that  it  says  that  the  Piets  and  Scots  came 
by  sea,  and  describes  how  they  broke  in  on  the  Britons’ 
borders,  “ slaying  all  things,  and  trampling,  over-running, 
and  mowing  down,  like  ripe  corn,  everything  in  their  path.” 
The  northern  invaders  pressed  on  to  the  Wall  of  Severus, 
from  which  they  raked  down  the  defenders  with  long  hooks,1 
and  sustaining  but  one  short  check  from  a Roman  force, 
which  drove  them  only  to  the  north  of  the  Esk  and  Tyne, 
they  subjugated  all  Albania.  Ere  the  period  of  triumph 
ended,  Gryme,  the  “ chief  of  the  forces,  and  First  Consul  to 
King  Eugenius,  died  a natural  death  at  an  advanced  age, 
after  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  protector  for  nineteen 
years,  during  which  he  had  not  only  ruled  the  kingdom 
nobly,  but  even  more  nobly  restored  it  to  its  olden  state  ” 
(iii.  11). 

Such  was  Fordoun’s  story.  Gildas,  Bede,  Nennius,  and 
Joceline  of  Furness,  who  all  preceded  him,  and  whose  notices 
of  the  wall  are  naturally  slighter,  say  nothing  of  Gryme,  nor 


1 In  these  things  Bede  seems  to  copy  the  still  earlier  account  of  Gildas  the 
Wise. 
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of  the  wall  being  called  Gryme’s  Dyke.  And  Major, 
who  follows  him — in  1521,  adds  little.  The  wall,  he  says, 
“ began  at  Abercorn,  and  tended  across  the  country  to 
Alcluyd,  passing  by  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  Kirkpatrick 
(Kilpatrick)  ...  By  the  inhabitants  it  is  called  Gramys- 
dyk.”1 

Continuing  the  survey  of  historians,  whose  works  were 
in  the  hands  of  Scotsmen,  lay  and  clerical,  we  meet  with 
Boece  (1470-1535).  In  the  language  of  Bellenden,  his  con- 
temporary (a.d.  1531)  translator  (Book  vii.  Caps.  5,  6), 
he  says  that  after  the  return  to  Albion  of  King  Fergus,  in 
the  year  422,  Victorine,  the  Roman  captain  in  Britain, 
“ commandit  the  Britons,  be  general  edict,  to  big  the  wall 
betwix  Abircorne  and  Dumbritane  with  staik  and  rise,2  in 
thair  strangest  maner,  to  saif  thaim  fra  invasion  of  the  Scottis 
and  Pichtis  ; and  to  big  this  dike  war  assemblit  mony  craftis- 
man  out  of  al  partis,  with  sindry  weirmen  to  saif  thaim 
quhil  the  dike  was  biggit. 

“ In  the  mene  time,  quhen  they  war  biggand  it  maist 
besaly,  come  the  vailyeant  Grahame,  quhais  dochter  was 
maryit  on  King  Fergus,  and  slew  ane  gret  nowmer  of  thir 
weirmen  at  the  biggin  of  this  dyke,  and  the  remanent  put  to 
flicht  ; and  incontinent,  be  fers  incursion,  he  brocht  ane 
huge  pray  of  men  and  gudes  frae  the  Britonis  in  the  Scottis 
landis.”  This  Grahame,  continues  Boece,  was  descended  on 
the  mother’s  side  from  the  Royal  house  of  Denmark,  his 
father  having  been  one  of  the  Scots  who  were  banished  from 
Albion  (Scotland)  along  with  Ethodius.  According  to  the 
the  same  historian,  Grahame  himself  “ maryit  ane  virgine  of 
the  blude  rial  of  Denmark,”  and  their  daughter,  “ quhilk 
was  gevin  to  Fergus  in  mariage,”  was  of  “ maist  excellent 
bewte.”  This  is  Boece’s  story  ; not  altogether  in  accordance 
with  Fordoun’s. 


1 Major,  Greater  Britain , Constable’s  Translation.  Scottish  History  Society , 
x.  65. 

2 Apparently  a palisade  on  an  embankment. 
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Others,  continues  Boece,  “ sayis  this  Grahame  was  ane 
Briton,  quhilk,  eschewing  the  Roman  tyranny,  fled  amang 
the  Scottis,  and  was  efter  banist  with  thaim  in  Denmark  ; for 
he  was  gret  ennime  to  Romanis,  seeing  thaim  regne  with  sic 
tyranny  and  avarice  above  their  subdittis.”  1 The  perhaps 
politic  historian  thus  leaves  the  question  of  the  hero’s  nation- 
ality undecided ; he  intends  to  do  so,  and  he  adds,  “ Always, 
of  quhatsumevir  hons  or  linnage  he  was  descendit,  truth  is, 
he  was  ane  man  of  hie  curage  and  spreit,  baith  in  weir  and 
peace,  and  strangest  enime  to  Romanis  and  Britonis.  Of 
this  Grahame  descendit  the  surname  of  Grahamis.”  2 

George  Buchanan,  whose  History  of  Scotland  was  in  the 
press  about  the  time  of  his  death — 1582,  wrote  with  apparently 
all  the  historians  we  have  quoted  in  his  mind  more  or  less. 
But  he  makes  the  mistake,  in  one  passage,  of  identifying 
the  builder  of  the  wall  as  Severus,  having  misread  Bede  or 
read  him  at  second  hand.  “ The  principal  leader  in  the 
destruction  of  the  rampart  is  said  to  have  been  one  Graeme, 
who  having  transported  his  soldiers  in  ships  to  the  other 
side,  overwhelmed  the  unwary  guards,  and  opened  a passage 
for  his  companions.  Whether  this  chieftain  was  a Scot  or  a 
Briton  historians  have  left  uncertain.  The  greater  number 
contend  that  he  was  a Briton  of  the  family  of  Fulgentianus, 
sprung  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  that  nation,  and 
father-in-law  of  Fergusius,  and  I feel  inclined  to  coincide 
with  this  opinion  ” (Hist.  v.  3,  5,  6).  Whoever  were  his 
authorities,  Buchanan  himself  was  the  Scottish  Tacitus,  and 
he  continues  the  account  by  describing  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  country  by  the  victors,  in  the  best  style.  The 
Scots  and  Piets  had  been  naturally  bent  on  vengeance.  But 
eventually  reflecting  that  they  had  destroyed  not  so  much 
the  property  of  their  foes,  as  their  own  rewards,  a council  of 
chiefs  resolved  to  colonise  the  lands  they  had  devastated. 

1 Subjects. 

2 Asseverant  nonnulli,  familiam  inter  nostrates,  vel  hoc  nostro  sevo  haud  igno- 
bilem  Graim  cognomine. — Boethius,  Scot.  Hist.  vii. 
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The  reports  of  their  successes  brought  to  their  standards  not 
only  the  Scottish  exiles  but  a vast  number  of  needy  strangers, 
who  never  dreamed  but  that  Graeme  would  continue  the  cam- 
paign till  he  had  conquered  the  whole  island.  The  victorious 
general  was,  however,  more  inclined  to  an  advantageous  and 
honourable  peace,  than  to  expose  certain  felicity  to  uncertain 
peril.  He  therefore  granted  a truce  to  the  Britons,  declared 
the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  to  be  the  Wall  of  Hadrian,  and 
proceeded  to  divide  the  conquered  territory  to  the  north  of 
it  among  the  Scots  and  the  strangers  who  had  thrown  in 
their  fortunes  with  his.  It  was  in  consequence  of  Graeme’s 
settlement  of  the  country  at  this  time,  says  Buchanan,  that 
almost  all  of  the  old  names  of  places  disappeared,  and  the 
present  names  given  them  by  their  new  possessors  were 
adopted.  Galloway,  Caithness,  Ross,  Buchan,  Lochaber, 
Nairn,  Strathspey,  Strathern,  and  Monteith,  with  many 
regions  on  this  side  of  the  Forth  as  Levenox  or  Lennox, 
Clydesdale,  Tweeddale,  Teviotdale,  Liddale,  Eskdale,  Eusdale, 
Nithsdale,  Annandale,  and  Douglasdale  are  all  dated  by  him 
from  the  day  of  Graeme.  He  also  recalled  the  teachers  of 
Christianity,  and,  “ lest  they  should  be  a burden  on  the  poor, 
appointed  them  annual  stipends  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
which  although  small  even  then,  yet  to  the  moderation  and 
temperance  of  these  pious  men,  appeared  sufficiently  ample.” 
In  other  words,  the  historian  credits  Graeme  in  the  fifth 
century  with  the  introduction  into  Scotland  of  the  system  of 
tithes.  He  also  fortified  and  garrisoned  the  new  frontier. 
Buchanan  lastly  narrates  that  after  the  hero’s  death,  Eugenius 
as  his  grandson  claimed  his  rich  paternal  acres  which  lay  on 
the  British  side  of  the  boundary  wall.  These  stories  of  the 
English  possessions  of  the  house  of  Graeme  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  adverting  to  at  another  time. 

Many  things  conspired  to  support  the  legend  of  Graeme’s 
valour  at  the  northern  Wall.  In  early  charter  times  large 
territories  to  the  north  of  the  Wall,  and  actually  the  lands  of 
Abercorn  in  which  the  eastern  end  of  the  Wall  stands,  were 
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held  by  the  Grahams.  In  1647,  it  is  said1  of  the  tomb  of 
Sir  John  the  Graham,  the  companion  of  the  Wallace — it 
“ is  yet  extant  in  a church  called  Falkirk,  for  W allkirk,2 

1/  _ 

from  the  foresaid  Wall  of  Severus,  or  Graem’s  dijke,  near  to 
which  it  is  built ; about  the  which  wall  also,  the  Lord 


Marquis  of  Montrose  enjoy eth  divers  large  and  fruitful  farms 
or  fields  by  right  of  inheritance  from  that  first  Graeme, 
through  so  manie  hands  and  ages  transmitted  unto  him.”3 

So  “in  the  glittering  haze  of  an  heroic  myth,4  begins  the 
Graham  legend ; with  a warrior  of  the  time  of  the  Eomaos, 
a restorer  of  his  country’s  fortunes,  and  an  establisher  of 
peace,  a prince  of  royal  line,  perhaps  Lowland,  perhaps  High- 
land, may  be  of  both ; whose  mother  and  whose  wife  were 
of  the  house  of  Denmark,  and  whose  daughter  was  the  Queen 
of  Fergus,  King  of  Scots,  thus  ancestress  of  the  Royal  house 
of  Stuart. 

No  bard  nor  minstrel  counts  the  generations  of  the 
Guardian’s  sons ; nor  is  it  till  we  come  to  the  age  of  chivalry 
and  romance,  that  we  meet  again  with  a name  that  has  been 
recognised  by  chronicler  or  story-teller  as  the  name  Graham. 


(To  be  continued .) 


J.  H.  S. 


1 In  the  Address  to  the  Reader  which  is  prefixed  to  the  History  of  the  King’s 
Affairs  in  Scotland  under  Montrose  (1647,  printed  at  the  Hague). 

2 Unfortunately,  this  ingenious  derivation  has  not  been  adopted  by  Celtic 
scholars. 

3 The  English  Camden,  in  1607,  says  that  the  Wall  “is  commonly  called 
Graham's  Dyke,  either  from  Graham , a warlike  Scot  whose  valour  was  especially 
seene  when  the  breach  was  made  through  it,  or  else  of  the  hill  Grampie  {a 
Grampio,  Camden,  1607),  at  the  foote  whereof  it  stood.”  Tacitus  was  supposed  to 
be  the  authority  for  this  hill’s  name,  and  hence  for  that  of  “the  Grampians” 
of  to-day,  a different  range  ; but  it  has  since  been  discovered  that  Tacitus  said 
Graupius,  not  Granrpius.  “ The  author  of  Rota  Temporum ,”  continues  Camden, 
“calleth  it  the  Wall  of  Abercorneth,  that  is — at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Corneth 
( Britannia , 1607,  fol.  700,  and  Holland’s  translation,  1610,  fol.  (Scotland)  28). 
The  Rota  Temporum  may  have  been  the  work  of  the  name  written  by  Friar  Abel 
of  the  Observantist  House  at  Jedburgh,  in  1533  (Dr.  David  Laing — Proc.  Soc. 
Scot.  Antiq.,  xii.  73). 

4 Lord  Bute’s  Rectorial  Address , St.  Andreivs,  1893. 
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NEW  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  VALLUM  OF 


N the  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  near  the  bridge  over  the 


Canal  on  the  Glasgow  road,  appears  an  entry,  “ A 
Roman  lamp  found  here.”  A Stone  found  at  Easter  Mains, 
and  presently  to  be  described,  would  fit  in  very  closely  with 
the  distance  from  Auchindavie  to  Easter  Cadder,  if  we  can 
locate  a station  there.  Cadder  Manor,  to  the  west,  is  the 
chief  place  of  the  name,  and  occurs  under  the  form  of  Camcar, 
so  early  as  Prince  David’s  survey  of  Cumbria,  made  in  1115. 
The  first  appearance  of  East  Cadder  on  record  is  on  3rd  March, 
1446,  in  an  instrument  in  favour  of  Gilbert  of  Strivelyn,  and 
Isobella,  his  wife,  concerning  the  lands  of  Estir  Cadere.1  If 
Easter  Cadder  be  derived  from  Cadder  proper,  no  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  the  name  ; but  if  not,  the  name  Cadder  implies 
some  sort  of  fort  or  entrenchment,  being  derived  from  Cathair , 
the  Gaelic  word  for  a fort ; which  often  in  northern  Britain 
takes  the  form  of  Cadder  or  Catter.  Timothy  Pont  in  his 
description  of  the  Wall,  probably  written  about  1600,  puts  a 
Roman  fort  at  this  place,  “At  Auchindevy,  at  Kirkintillo,  at 
East  Caldar,  at  Hiltoun  of  Caldar,  at  Balmuydie,” 2 &c. 
Dr.  Irving,  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  who  used  his  papers  and 
his  information,  and  states  that  Irving  had  travelled  several 
times  along  the  western  part  of  the  Wall,  likewise  state  that 
there  was  a fort  at  Easter  Cadder.  “ From  thence  [Hiltoun 


ANTONINUS  PIUS. 


( Continued  from  p.  66.) 

7,  8.  Auchindavie  to  Balmudie. 


1 Fraser’s  Stirlings  of  Keir,  p.  217. 

2 Bleau’s  Atlas , Ecosse,  1654,  p.  6. 
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of  Calder],  a mile  to  Easter  Calder,  there  was  a great  Fort.”  1 
No  vestige  of  a fort  now  remains  ; and  Gordon,  Horsley,  and 
Roy  all  pass  it  without  note  or  comment.  Nevertheless  from 
the  legionary  stones,  I fancy  Easter  Cadder  had  formed  the 
limits  of  work  of  the  XX.  and  Second  Legions,  and  may 
have  had  a small  fort,  or  at  least  a building  of  some  kind  to 
mark  the  spot. 

On  the  other  hand  we  learn  from  Roman  remains,  and 
coins  found  at  it,  that  Kirkintulloch  formed  one  of  the  most 
important  fortresses  on  the  line.  It  has  a fine  situation,  and 
stands  about  midway  between  Barhill  and  Balmudie,  and  for 
these  reasons  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  had  formed  one 
of  the  original  forts  of  Agricola.  The  three  forts  of  Barhill, 
Kirkintulloch  and  Balmudie,  form  the  best  points  for  warding 
off  attacks  on  the  province  from  the  north.  As  neither 
Maitland  nor  Roy  takes  notice  of  Easter  Cadder,  the  measure- 
ments are  taken  from  Auchindavie  to  Balmudie.  Between 
Auchindavie  and  Kirkintulloch  only  a few  traces  appear  on 
the  map,  and  in  Kirkintulloch  the  track  is  entirely  lost  in 
the  town. 


Auchindavie  to  Balmudie. 

Ordnance  Survey. 

Auchindavie  to  opposite  Easter  Mains  farm, 
960  yards. 

Auchindavie  to  Roman  Fort  at  Kirkintulloch, 
middle  of  south  side  .... 
Kirkintulloch  to  bridge  over  Canal  near  East 
Cadder,  1 mile,  866  yards 
Auchindavie  to  East  Cadder,  2 miles,  1658  yards 
Kirkintulloch  to  Cadder  “Castellum” 

Cadder  “ Castellum  ” to  middle  of  site  of  Bal- 
mudie Fort  .... 


Miles.  Yards. 


1 1292 

2 1089 

2 137 


Auchindavie  to  Balmudie  . . . . 6 758 


1 Historical  Inquiries , 1707,  p.  29. 
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Roy. 


Miles. 

Yards. 

Auchindavy  Fort  to  Peel  of  Kirkintulloch 

1 

1210 

Peel  of  Kirkintulloch  to  “ Cadder  Castellum  ” . 

2 

930 

Cadder  Castellum  to  “ Bemulie  . 

2 

80 

Auchindavy  to  “ Bemulie  ” 

6 

460 

Maitland. 

Miles. 

Yards. 

Auchindavy  to  Kirkintulloch  Peel,  1 mile,  6 

furlongs,  6 poles,  3 links  .... 

= 1 

1332 

Kirkintulloch  to  “ Balmudy  or  Balmully,”  4 

miles,  7 furlongs,  4 poles,  2 links 

= 4 

- 1562 

Auchindavy  to  Balmudy  .... 

6 

1134 

Legionaey  Stone  of  XX.  Legion. 

Auchindavy  to  East  Cadder. 

The  Rev.  John  Hodgson  was  the  first  antiquary  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  Easter  Mains  Stone.  William  D. 
Wilson  of  Glenarbach,  Esq.,  in  a letter  written  to  him  of 
date  29th  September,  1837,  observes:  “There  is  at  the 
present  moment  to  be  seen  in  a pigstye,  at  a farmhouse  near 
Kirkintilloch,  a commemorative  tablet,  erected  by  the  XX. 
Legion,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  and  followed  at 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  with  a rude  figure  of  a boar.”  1 
Stuart  also  describes  the  Stone  : — “ Among  the  last  of 
the  Legionary  class  which  fall  under  our  notice,  is  a ponderous 
block  of  the  common  freestone  of  the  district,  carved  in  a 
somewhat  different  style  from  any  we  have  hitherto  met 
with,  which  was  discovered,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
in  the  hollow  of  the  Roman  ditch,  at  that  part  of  the  line 

1 Hodgson’s  History  of  Northumberland , Part  III.,  Vol.  III.,  1840,  Appendix, 
p.  439. 
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where  it  traverses  the  farm  of  Eastermains.”  Professor 
Thomson  in  a footnote  in  the  second  edition  says  : “It  was 
lying  on  its  inscribed  face,  about  three  feet  under  the  surface, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  Roman  ditch,  which  had  been 
ploughed  crosswise,  at  this  locality  from  time  immemorial, 
and  was  discovered  during  a deeper  course  of  ploughing, 
in  1789.”1 

The  Stone  was  acquired  by  Mr.  John  Buchanan,  of  the 
Western  Bank,  Glasgow,  in  whose  possession  it  remained 
when  transcribed  by  the  late,  much  lamented,  Professor 
Hiibner,  whose  recent  death  is  a sad  loss  to  British  Antiquities. 
It  is  now  in  the  Hunterian  Museum. 

The  Stone  is  of  unusual  form  compared  with  other 
distance-Slabs,  being  a pretty  thick  block,  to  all  appearance 
intended  to  be  set  as  a stone  in  a building.  I have 
fixed  the  distance  of  Eastermains  at  960  yards  from 
Auchindavy,  but  I should  think  the  Stone  must  have  been 
found  nearer  the  Fort.  Whether  it  was  put  up  in  the  Fort, 
or  in  some  small  erection  near  where  it  was  found,  we  cannot 
tell.  Mr.  John  Buchanan  in  a paper  on  the  Chicago  Stone, 
argues  very  strongly  that  the  Romans,  when  driven  from  the 
barrier,  concealed  the  inscribed  Stones  to  prevent  them 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Caledonians.  The  fact  that 
this  block  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  lends 
countenance  to  this  supposition  ; and  also  the  fact  that  four 
altars  must  have  been  tumbled  into  a well  at  Auchindavy, 
as  is  well  known  they  had  been. 

The  block  bears  a little,  but  not  much,  ornamentation. 
In  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  is  the  figure  of  a lusty  boar, 
making  for  a bush  or  tree  to  the  right  hand  ; emblematical, 
no  doubt,  of  the  Caledonian  Forest.  The  inscription  as  given 
by  Hiibner  reads  : — 

LEG  * XX 

VV • FEC 


1 Stuart’s  Caledonia  Bomana,  1852,  p.  325. 
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and  underneath  in  the  left-hand  corner — 

■ M • P • III  P Boar , Tree. 

Ill  -CCCIY  • 

“ Legio  XX.,  Valeria,  Victrix,  Fecit  Milia  Passuum  III.  P 
TIT  CCCIV  ■” 

“ The  XX.  Legion,  the  Valerian,  the  Victorious  made  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  four  passus.” 

Hiibner  is  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  numeral  letters 
III  P had  been  cut  by  mistake.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  the  Emperor’s  titles  are  omitted  here,  just  as  they  were 
in  the  last  Slab  of  the  II.  Legion  : also  that  the  Legion  styles 
itself  Leg.  XX.  This  is  the  only  Stone  on  the  Wall  where  it 
is  so  styled ; in  all  other  cases,  it  occurs  as  Vex.  Leg.  XX. 
3304  passus  . . . = 3 miles  39  yards,  D’Anville. 

Do.  . . . .=  3 miles  66  yards,  Smith. 

Auchindavy  to  Easter  Cadder, 

Ordnance  Survey  . .=  2 miles  1658  yards. 

Joint  Stone  of  the  II.  Legion  and  the  XX.  Legion. 

This  Slab  may  be  fitly  noted  here,  as  it  probably  was  set 
up  on  this  section  of  the  Wall ; though  no  record  can  be 
found  of  the  time  or  place  of  its  discovery.  It  does  not 
occur  in  the  Plates  of  the  Monumenta  Romani  Imperii  in 
Scotia , which  must  have  been  finished  before  1789  ; for  they 
are  mentioned  in  Gough’s  second  edition  of  Camden , 
published  in  that  year.  Nor  does  this  Slab,  nor  that  of  the 
Second  Legion,  which  I have  assigned  to  the  Section, — 
Croyhill  to  Auchindavy, — occur  in  Captain  Laskey’s  Cata- 
logue of  the  Hunterian  Museum , published  in  the  year 
1813.  Laskey  informs  us  that  the  Museum  then  contained 
thirty-three  Roman  Stones,  one  of  which  (the  Braidfield  Stone) 
had  just  come  in  within  the  last  few  months.  He  enumerates 
some  of  the  most  important  inscriptions,  taking  the  numbers, 
as  he  expressly  states,  from  the  Monumenta , in  which 
No.  32  is  the  last  number,  and  the  last  he  mentions  is 
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also  No.  32.  It  is  a sad  and  provoking  reflection  that 
these  two  Slabs,  of  the  II.  Legion,  and  of  the  II.  and  XX. 
Legions,  must  have  been  dug  up  since  the  year  1813  ; and 
yet,  not  a note,  nor  a paragraph  can  be  found  telling  when 
or  where  they  were  first  unearthed. 

In  his  History  of  Northumberland,  the  Eev.  John 
Hodgson  informs  us  that  he  received  from  W.  D.  Wilson, 
of  Glenarbach,  additional  plates  to  the  Monumenta,  which 
contained  three  supplemental  inscriptions  ; which  were  the 
Braidfield  Stone  (1812);  the  Campestres  Altar  found  at 
Castlehill  (in  1826) ; and  the  Joint  Stone  of  the  II.  and  XX. 
Legions  now  under  consideration.  Mr.  Hodgson  gives  the 
inscriptions  at  length,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  Slabs  referred  to.1  The  three  additional  plates  mentioned 
by  Hodgson,  are  no  doubt  the  plates  contained  in  Three 
Drawings  of  Roman  Monuments  in  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
by  P.  Fyfe,  Glasgow,  1841.  This  work  contains  the  figures 
of  the  three  inscriptions  noted  above  ; but  no  information, 
in  note  or  comment,  of  the  place,  or  date  of  discovery. 

Mr.  Wilson  thus  usefully  directed  the  antiquary’s  notice 
to  this  little  slab,  apparently  then  in  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
as  he  had  previously  called  his  attention  to  the  Easter  Mains 
Stone.  Mr.  Hodgson  deems  that  the  Stone  had  been  put  up 
in  the  front  of  some  public  building. 

It  is  a plain  slab  with  double  moulding,  and  slight  obtuse 
angled  carving  at  the  ends,  which  are  partly  broken  off. 
The  inscription  is  cut  in  large,  tall,  narrow  letters.  The 
Stone  is  2 feet  6 inches  long  by  2 feet  high. 

YEXILLATI 0 NES 
LEG  • fl  * AVG  • ET 
LEG • XX • VV • F • 

Extension  : “ Vexillationes  Legionis  II.  Armustse,  Et  Legionis 
XX.,  Valerise,  Yictricis,  Fecerunt.  The  Vexillations  of  the 
II.  Legion,  the  Augustan,  and  of  the  XX.  Legion,  the 
Valerian,  the  Victorious,  made  this.”  The  letters  N and  E 


1 Hodgson’s  History  of  Northumberland,  Part  II.,  Yol.  III.  (1840),  p.  271. 
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in  the  first  line,  and  E and  T in  the  second,  are  ligulate 
letters, /that  is,  they  are  run  into  one  another,  as  in  a mono- 
gram. Stuart  observes  in  a footnote,  “We  have  some 

o 

reason  to  believe  that  this  Stone  was  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  D untocher.”1  But  he  does  not  give  the  reason.  On 
the  outside  the  slab  is  gray  or  whitish  brown;  its  inner 
texture  appears  to  be  a medium-sized  grain  of  gray  sand- 
stone, somewhat  like  Cocceius  Firmus’  Altars  at  Auchindavy. 
That  place  and  East  Calder  were  the  only  places  where  the 


lengths  of  the  two  legions  abutted ; of  the  two  I should 

o o 5 

judge  East  Cadder  the  likeliest  place  for  this  Slab  to  be 
set  up. 

The  Inchbellie  Bkidge  Stone. 

(An  unfinished  inscription  of  the  VI.  Legion.) 

The  first  notice  of  this  Slab  is  contained  in  a letter  of  Sir 
John  Clerk,  of  Pennicuick,  to  Mr.  Roger  Gale,  dated  Eden- 


1 Caledonia  Romana,  1852,  p.  364. 
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borough,  July  16,  1740.  In  the  letter  Sir  John  says  : “The 
next  curiosity  I must  acquaint  you  of,  is  a stone,  5 feet  long, 
found  near  our  Roman  Wall,  with  an  inscription.  See  Plate 
VI.  fig.  14.  I have  not  sent  you  a very  nice  drawing  for 
want  of  time ; and  the  person  who  took  it,  I believe,  has  not 
copied  right  about  the  end,  and  the  number  of  paces  is 
defaced.  J.  Clerk.”1  The  figure  in  Plate  YI.  contains  the 

O 

inscription ; but  the  Stone  is  not  represented  as  broken 
through  the  middle,  which  it  certainly  is  now. 

Maitland  records  the  spot  where  it  was  found,  in  describ- 
ing Kirkintulloch  : “ Though  I cannot  learn  that  ever  there 
were  any  inscriptional  or  curious  Roman  Stones  discovered 
at  this  place,  yet  a few  years  since,  a little  bewest  the  afore- 
said bridge  of  Inchbelly,  a Legionary  Stone  was  dug  up,  now 
in  the  College  of  Glasgow,  whereon  is  the  following 
inscription.” 2 

The  Monumenta  Plate  simply  says  : “ Inventus  est  hie 
Lapis  prope  oppidum  de  Kirkintilloch.” 

This  is  a ponderous  Stone,  and  the  second  largest  on  the 
Vallum,  the  largest  being  the  Bridgeness  Stone.  The  length 
is  5 feet  2 inches,  and  the  height  2 feet  6 inches.  It  consists 
of  large-grained  and  coarse-grained  sandstone,  of  a gray  or 
whitish  colour,  with  some  points  of  mica ; a kind  of  stone 
common  about  Kirkintilloch.  The  two  large  VI.  Legion 
Stones  on  the  length  from  Balmudie  to  East  Kilpatrick, 
seem  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  as  also  the  large  Dougal- 
ston  Slab  of  the  II.  Legion,  which  we  have  assigned  to 
Balmudie. 

There  is  no  moulding  round  the  edges.  A large  Parthian 
shield  occupies  each  end ; the  outer  knobs  terminating  in 
eagles’  heads,  the  middle  knob  in  a rose.  At  the  base  of 
each  shield  is  a circle  or  globe  ornamented  inside  with 
circular  arcs.  The  central  panel  is  nearly  square,  with  a 

1 Ni choirs  Typographia  Britannica , Vol.  III.  (1790),  p.  343.  Letter  CXI I. 
Sir  John  Clerk  to  Mr.  Gale. 

2 Maitland’s  History , 1757,  Yol.  I.  p.  178. 

VOL.  XVI.  — NO.  LXIII. 
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moulding  round  it,  which  at  the  top  and  bottom  is  varied 
into  several  lines. 

The  panel  contains  the  inscription  : — 

IMP  * CAESARI  • T • 

AELIO  • HADRIAN0 
ANT  0 NINO -AVG- 
PIO  • P • P • YEXILL  * 

LEG  • VI  • YIC  • P • F 
PER  • M • P • 

In  the  second  line  the  AN  in  HADRIAN0  are  run  together 
in  a ligulate  letter.  The  I in  CAESARI  is  boldly  cut. 
It  is  one  of  two  Wall  Stones  that  bear  Csesari  in  the  dative ; 
none  bear  Csesare  in  the  ablative. 

Extended : “ Imperatori  Csesari  Tito  Aelio  Hadriano 
Antonino  Avgvsto,  Pio,  Patri  Patriae,  Vexillatio  Leg.  VI. 
victricis,  Piae,  Fidelis,  Per  Milia  Passuum.” 

“ To  the  Emperor  Caesar  Titus  Aelius  Hadrian  Antoninus, 
Augustus,  Pious,  Father  of  his  Country,  the  Vexillation  of  the 
VI.  Legion,  the  Victorious,  Pious,  Faithful  [made  the 
Vallum],  for  M.P.” 

The  numeral  letters  after  M.P.  are  not  merely  lacking, 
but  have  never  been  cut,  a note  that  we  owe  to  the  insight 
of  Professor  Hiibner.  This  block  therefore,  must  just  be 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  several  unfinished  altars,  which 
had  never  been  set  up.  I cannot  imagine  that  Urbicus 
would  have  allowed  an  imperfect  Slab  to  be  erected  ; for 
there  are  no  marks  of  haste  about  the  Vallum,  but  plenty  of 
leisure.  The  Vallum  ran  along  on  a flat  at  a considerably 
higher  level  than  Inchbellie  Bridge  ; if  the  stone  had  ever 
been  set  up  on  the  Vallum  it  must  have  been  tumbled  across 
the  ditch  and  down  the  brae  to  its  site  near  Inchbellie  Bridge, 
which  is  unlikely.  I think  it  had  been  intended  for  one  of  the 
VI.  Legion  Stones  between  Balmudie  and  Castlehill,  for  both 
these  are  large,  and  to  all  appearance  from  the  same  quarry, 
but  had  either  broken  in  transit,  or  on  scrutiny  been  found  of 
too  coarse  a texture  for  use ; for  it  is  of  a very  large  and  coarse- 
grained sandstone.  Alexander  Gibb,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  FALLS  OF  DUNBAK  AND  THEIR  DESCENT 
FROM  THE  GYPSIES. 

TT7ALTER  S1MSON  in  his  History  of  the  Gypsies,  is  the 
* ^ first  authority  who  narrates  the  legend  that  the 
family  of  Faa’ — the  “ kings  ” of  the  Scottish  gypsies — were 
related  to,  and,  indeed,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  family  of 
Fall,  of  Dunbar,  the  greatest  Scottish  merchants  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  As  I have  tried  to  collect  materials 
regarding  the  history  of  the  latter  family  to  attempt  to 
throw  some  light  upon  Simson’s  story,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  tabulate  his  statements  on  the  subject. 

First,  he  states  that  “ one  of  the  Faa’s  rose  to  great 
eminence  in  the  mercantile  world,  and  was  connected  by 
marriage  with  Scotch  families  of  the  rank  of  baronets.”  He 
then  gives  a short  account  of  the  Falls  of  Dunbar,  and  adds 
that,  “ when  hearty  over  their  cups  they  often  mentioned 
their  origin,”  and  that  Mrs.  Fall,  whose  husband  was  provost 
of  the  town,  “ to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  descent,” 
had  “ the  whole  family,  with  their  asses,  &c.,  &c.,  as  they  took 
their  departure  from  Yetholm  represented  by  herself  in 
needle-work  or  tapestry  ; ” an  exodus  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  time  of  her  husband’s  grandfather.  A similar  (perhaps 
the  same)  piece  of  tapestry  belonged  to  a relation  of  the 
family,  Provost  Whyte  of  Kirkcaldy.1 

Simson  also  mentions  a circumstance,  certainly  curious, 
that  Lady  Anstruther,  born  Janet  Fall,  and  known  as 

1 I cannot  yet  trace  this  relationship.  “ Robert  Whyt,  Esq.,  Collector  of  His 
Majesty’s  Customs,  died  at  Kirkcaldy,  7th  February,  1786”  [ Scots  Magazine]. 
His  widow,  “ Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whyt,”  died  there,  23rd  May,  1797.  A daughter, 
Miss  Betty,  married  in  1771,  Captain  Molfat,  late  H.E.I.C.S.  [ibid.] 
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“ Jenny  Faa,”  was  saluted  by  a rabble  crowd  at  a contested 
election  of  the  Burghs  of  East  Fife,  with  the  song  of  “ The 
Gypsy  Laddie,”  a taunt  which  could  only  be  apposite  from 
her  supposed  descent.  He  adds  that  the  Dunbar  Falls  were 
connected  by  marriage  with  “ the  Anstruthers,  Footies 
[doubtless  a misprint  for  Sooties]  of  Balgonie,  Coutts,  now 
bankers,  and  with  Collector  Whyte  of  the  Customs  at  Kirk- 
caldy, and  Collector  Melville  of  the  Customs  at  Dunbar.” 

I think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  names  Faa,  Faw, 
and  Fall,  are  originally  interchangeable,  and  this  adds  to  the 
considerable  difficulty  in  tracing  the  legend  to  its  source. 
For  my  present  purpose  I must  content  myself  with  attempt- 
ing to  trace  the  family  connected  with  Dunbar,  beginning 
with  its  most  probable  origin,  the  Falls  in  East  Lothian. 

Mr.  MacRitchie  has,  I believe,  the  earliest  notice  of  this 
family  as  yet  known,  in  his  Scottish  Gypsies  under  the 
Stuarts.  In  1506-07,  25th  January,  the  Great  Seal  Register 
has  the  entry,  “ Rex  concessit  Georgio  Seytoun  filio  et  percoli 
apparenti  Georgii  dom.  Seytoun  et  Jonete  Hepburn  spouse 
dicti  Geo.  Junioris — 40  libratas  terrarum  in  villa  et  territorio 
de  Seytoun  vie.  Edinburgh.  Viz.  \ bovatam  per  Pat.  Faw, 
bovatam  per  Job.  Symsone  ...  bovatam  per  Job.  Faw.” 
This  entry  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  connects  the  name 
Faw  with  the  county  where  the  Falls  eventually  arose. 

The  next  note  I have  of  the  name  tells  us  nothing ; we 
find  [v.  Laing  Charters\,  in  1542,  a “ Sir  John  Faw,  Chaplain,” 
a witness  to  a Notarial  Instrument  of  Renunciation,  by 
Alexander  Cockburn,  of  Newhall,  which  was  “ done  in  the 
aisle  of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh. 
We  have  to  fall  back  on  the  Calender  of  Wills  to  connect 
the  family  again  with  East  Lothian,  and  we  do  so  by  the 
will  of  Agnes  Wood,  “ sometime  spouse  to  John  Fall,  in 
Stenton,  Constab.  of  Haddington,”  20th  March,  1597-98. 

The  first  of  the  name  that  I can  as  yet  associate  with 
Dunbar  itself,  is  George  Fall,  “ Meassone  Burgess  of  Dunbar,” 
whose  widow,  Elizabeth  Cockburne,  died  in  November,  1657. 
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Her  testament-dative  is,  in  the  circumstances,  interesting. 
It  was  given  up  by  “ James  Fall,  indweller  in  Eccles,”  in 
Berwickshire,  her  husband’s  brother,  in  name  of  James,  George 
(?),  Margaret,  and  Katherine  Fall,  her  children.  The  inven- 
tory includes,  “ Item  the  plenishing  within  the  Hall  is  estimat 
at  sextene  pound  Scotts  money.  Item  thrie  firre  bedds  wh.  in 
the  chamber  estimat  at  twelff  pound.  Item  two  fethir 
beddis  wh.  their  furnitur  estimat  to  threttie  pound.  Item 
ane  cow  pryce  yr.  off  twelff  pound.  It.  ane  [caldron  ?] 
wh.  the  brewing  looms,  estimat  all  to  Ffourtie  eight  pound.” 

From  this  time  onward  we  find  continual  notices 
of  Falls  in  Dunbar.  “ Baillie  Faa,”  in  1670,  assisted  the 
Rev.  J.  Blackadder,  Robert  Faa  was  Commissioner  to 
Parliament  fur  Dunbar,  1693-1701  (in  1696,  he  signed  the 
association  in  defence  of  King  William) ; and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  century  we  find  the  “ four  eminent  brothers  ” 
taking  the  chief  position  in  the  town,  directing  its  whole 
municipal  affairs,  and  becoming  assuredly  among  the  most 
eminent  merchants  of  their  time. 

These  four  brothers  were  (and  we  will  introduce  a 
genealogical  note  here)  : — 

I.  William  Fall,  who  became  Provost  of  Dunbar,  and 
died  in  September,  1736.  He  married  Jean  Suttie 
(most  probably  of  the  Balgonie  family,  as  above), 
and  was  father  of — 

(1.)  Charles  Fall,  merchant  in  Dunbar,  whose 
testament  is  recorded  30th  May,  1776 
\_Tests.  Edinburgh ]. 

(2.)  George,  to  whom  his  brother  was  served  heir, 
17th  November,  1746  [ Services  of  Heirs']. 

(3.)  James,  baptised  14th  April,  1724  [ Dunbar 
Registers]. 

(4.)  Marion,  baptised  13th  August,  1728  [ibid.]. 

II.  Robert  Fall,  merchant  in  Dunbar,  died  in  1732.  He 
married  Mary  Melvil,  and  had  issue  : — 

(1.)  Mary,  born  23rd  March,  1727. 
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(2.)  Janet  Fall,  served  heir  to  her  father, 
30th  August,  1744  [The  Dunbar  Register 
gives  a “ Miss  Jenny  Fall”  who  married 
5 th  January,  1751,  John  Barton  of 
Springton]. 

III.  Captain  James  Fall,  merchant  and  Provost  of  Dunbar, 
died  December,  1743.  He  was  M.P.  for  Dunbar, 
13th  May,  1734,  and  again  28th  May,  1741,  and 
a Jacobite.  He  is  mentioned  in  Sir  W.  Frasers 
Melvilles , Earls  of  Melville , Yol.  I.  pp.  340-41. 
By  his  wife,  Jean,  daughter  of  Patrick  Murray  of 
Pennyland,  in  Caithness  [Henderson’s  Caithness 
County  Families ],  he  had  issue  at  least  : — 

(1.)  Robert  Fall,  merchant  and  Provost  of 
Dunbar,  1781,  born  23rd  July,  1724,  of 
whom  later. 

(2.)  Isabel,  born  12th  January,  1726  [ Dunbar 
Register ]. 

(3.)  Janet,  who  died  17th  February,  1802, 
having  married  Sir  John  Anstruther  of 
Elie,  Bart.  She  is  described  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Carlyle  as  a coquette  and  beauty, 
and  elsewhere  as  a lady  of  great  ability. 

IY.  Charles  Fall,  merchant  and  Provost  of  Dunbar,  the 
“ last  of  four  eminent  brothers,”  died  (before 
30th  August)  1744. 

There  are  besides  these  many  other  Falls  who  appear  in 
the  Dunbar  Registers  at  the  time — e.g George  Fall  who  had 
a son,  William,  baptised  3rd  April,  1714,  Bailies  William  and 
Robert  Fall  being  witnesses  ; John  Fall  in  Dunbar  who  by 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  had  a son,  William,  born  in  1711  ; 
a Mrs.  Fall  who  married,  19th  December,  1727,  Lieutenant 
Philip  Delisle ; and  George  Fall,  Clerk  of  Dunbar.  The  last 
of  these  was  a Writer  to  the  Signet,  admitted  1708,  and  made 
Under  Keeper  of  the  Signet  in  1710  (two  years  afterwards  !). 
He  died  in  1726  and  left  two  sons,  of  whom  Alexander  Fall 
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in  London  was  served  heir  to  his  brother  James,  in  Dunbar 
in  1776. 

Robert  Fall,  the  last  Provost  of  Dunbar  of  his  name, 
was  possessed  of  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
called  Liddleslands.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  family 
fortunes  underwent  an  eclipse  by  the  failure  in  1788  of  his 
Mercantile  House,  and  on  the  18th  December,  1796  [$co£s 
Magazine]  he  died  at  Dunbar.  He  had  married  Miss  Stephen, 
elder  daughter  of  John  Stephen,  banker,  by  his  wife, 
Christian,  daughter  of  Patrick  Coutts,  merchant.  Robert 
Burns  during  his  visit  to  Dunbar  in  1787  mentions  the  Falls. 
“ Dine  with  Provost  Fall,  an  eminent  merchant  and  most 
respectable  character,  but  undescribable  as  he  exhibits  no 
marked  traits.  Mrs.  Fall  a genius  in  painting.” 

Such  then  was  the  family  which  Simson’s  correspondents 
would  deduce  from  a gypsy  origin.  One  of  these,  Wm.  Smith 
of  Kelso,  writes  in  1815  of  the  Yetholm  gypsies  of  his  time  : 
“The  descendants  of  Faa  now  take  the  name  of  Fall  from  the 
Messrs.  Fall  of  Dunbar  who  they  pride  themselves  in  saying 
are  of  the  same  stock  and  lineage.”  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
tombs  in  the  Yetholm  kirkyard  ; and  from  the  extract  I have 
already  given  it  will  be  seen  that  Simpson  gave  great  credence 
to  the  statement  that  the  Falls  also  believed  in  this  descent, 
relying  on  his  authorities,  who  certainly,  regarding  the 
marriage-connections  of  the  Falls  were,  it  must  be  admitted, 
well  informed.  But  we  now  come  to  another  side  of  the 
question.  Did  the  Dunbar  Falls  really  claim  Gypsy  descent  \ 
As  yet  we  have  no  documentary  evidence  on  this  subject, 
and  the  only  information  we  have  can  scarcely  warrant  a 
definite  conclusion. 

On  the  12th  March,  1764,  the  Lyon  King  made  a grant 
of  arms  to  Charles  Fall,  Esq.,  merchant  in  Dunbar,  which 
further  complicates  the  matter.  The  grant  runs  : “ I . . . 
do  find  that  the  said  Charles  Fall  is  son  of  the  deceased  Wm. 
Fall,  Esq.,  of  Dunbar,  who,  with  his  three  brothers,  were  the 
most  considerable  merchants  of  their  time  in  Scotland.  That 
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James  Fall,  Esq.,  one  of  the  brothers,  was  a member  of  the 
British  Parliament  for  the  Burghs  of  Dunbar,  Haddington,  &c. 
That  the  said  deceased  Wm.  Fall  was  lineally  descended  from 
Alexander  Fall,  Esq.,  whose  armorial  bearing  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  the  First  of  Scotland  was  Argent,  a fess  cheque 
gules  and  of  the  first,  between  three  boars’  heads  coupee 
azure,  as  is  instructed  by  an  original  charter  dated  in  the 
year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  nineteen,  to  which  his 
seal  is  appended,  and  in  that  charter  he  is  designed  son  and 
heir  of  Thomas  Fall,  merchant  burgess  of  Dunbar,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  King  Robert  the  Third.  ...” 

No  such  coat — perhaps  this  may  support  the  supposed 
Gypsy  descent — is  recorded  under  the  name  before  that  date. 
The  Kings  and  Nobility s Arms , a MS.  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  indeed  gives  a coat  of  Faa,  but  Mr.  Stodart’s  note 
on  it  is  as  follows  : — “ Faa — the  coat  in  L.  [Lyndsay  MS.] 
for  Haldingstoun  and  in  some  MSS.  called  Duddingston.  It 
nearly  resembles  that  given  in  Nisbet  for  Balderston  and  for 
which  he  refers  to  the  Lyon  Register  but  the  names  are  not 
recorded.  The  modern  coat  of  Fall  is  a fess  checquy  between 
three  boars’  heads.  Duddingston  is  a chevron  between  three 
cross  crosslets  fitchee  ” [, Stodart’s  Scottish  Arms~\. 

The  coat  thus  throws  little  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
family,  and  their  duration  in  East  Lothian  (unless  the 
charter  it  refers  to  is  extant)  but  it  does  perhaps  justify  us 
in  regarding  Simson’s  statements  with  great  care  and  some 
scrutiny. 


A.  Francis  Steuart. 
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A FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  SCOTS  (?)  BINDING. 

A MOST  admirable,  and  perhaps  unique  piece  of  early 
stamped  book-binding  has  recently  come  into  notice 
on  the  arrival  in  Edinburgh  of  the  Haye  Manuscript  for  the 
purpose  of  being  edited  for  the  Scottish  Text  Society.  The 
Honourable  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott,  who  lent  the  work  for  that 
purpose,  and  also  allowed  the  Society  to  photograph  and 
describe  its  binding,  has  added  to  her  liberality  by  permit- 
ting the  reproduction  to  appear  in  the  Scottish  Antiquary , 
with  which  it  is  now  presented,  in  the  hope  that  some  reader 
of  the  Magazine  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  discussion 
of  the  subjects  which  it  suggests. 

The  manuscript  which  it  contains  is  a translation  of  three 
of  the  least  known  treatises  of  the  Middle  Ages— viz., 
VArhre  des  Batailles,  B Or  dr  e de  Chevalerie , and  Le 
Governement  des  Princis.  These  are  all  in  one  and  the 
same  handwriting,  written  as  it  were  unico  contextu ; and  in 
the  introduction  to  the  first  of  them  the  translator  announces 
that  it  is — “ Translatit  be  me  Gilbert  of  the  Haye,  knycht, 
maister  in  Arte,  and  Bachilere  in  Decreis,  Chaumerlayn 
umquhile  to  the  maist  worthy  King  Charles  of  Fraunce,  at 
the  request  of  ane  hie  and  mychty  prince  and  lord,  Williame 
Erie  of  Orknay  and  of  Cathnes,  Lord  Synclere,  and  Chance- 
lare  of  Scotland,  in  his  Castell  of  Rosselyn,  the  3ere  of  our 
Lord  a thousand  four  hundreth  fyfty  and  sex.” 

It  thus  appears  that  the  binding  has  the  interest  that  it 
covers  what  is  perhaps  our  earliest  literary  prose  manuscript. 
Both  the  MS.  and  its  cover  are  undoubtedly  originals.  The 
book,  it  may  be  stated,  remained  in  the  family  of  the  Earl 
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for  whom  it  was  made  till  somewhere  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  volume  is  16^  inches  in  height  and  11-J>  broad.  The 
boards,  with  which  we  have  at  present  to  do,  have  their 
original  brown  calf-hide  covering  outside,  and  original  parch- 
ment linings  and  end  papers  inside.  The  outer  leather,  which 
has  been  injured,  mostly  at  the  lower  end  of  the  boards,  has 
been  partially  raised,  and  relaid  after  the  insertion  of  patches 
of  new  leather  where  the  old  had  failed ; but  the  new  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  shapes  of  the  stamps  which  have 
been  used  on  it  and  in  other  ways.  Enough  of  the  original 
leather  is  left  to  show  what  the  whole  design  of  its  ornamen- 
tation has  been  ; but  it  seems  to  have  suffered  from  pressure, 
perhaps  during  the  patching  operations. 

There  are  two  brass  clasps  on  leather  hinges.  One  of  the 
clasps  at  least  is  apparently  entirely  original.  Their  style, 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  appearance  of  the  catches  in 
the  illustration  of  the  binding,  is  of  the  date  of  the  manu- 
script, and  the  same  as  that  of  the  remains  of  the  clasp  of 
one  of  the  Advocates’  Library  copies  of  Wyntoun’s  Chronicle 
(MS.  19.2.3). 

The  design  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  binding  is  too 
elaborate,  and  the  stamps  too  numerous,  to  be  described  only 
verbally ; and  on  the  other  hand,  little  requires  to  be  said 
when  we  have  the  photographic  reproduction  before  us.  This 
reproduction  is  made  also  of  the  exact  size  of  the  original,  to 
facilitate  the  comparison  of  the  stamps  which  are  used  there, 
with  those  on  other  books. 

To  complete  the  design,  thirty-three  separate  stamps  have 
been  employed,  and  they  are  by  no  means  apparently  used 
without  selection.  They  include  four,  or  perhaps  five,  sets  of 
two  or  more  dies,  and  those  that  are  not  in  sets  are  still  not 
used  irrespective  of  their  sizes  and  characters.  The  stamps 
may  be  roughly  catalogued  as — one  set  of  twelve  (apostles) ; 
three  sets  of  three  dies  (containing  words) ; a set  of  two  dies 
(containing  rampant  unicorns),  and  ten  separate  stamps  of 
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various  kinds.  This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  stamps 
used  on  the  new  leather. 

The  disposition  of  the  stamps  on  the  board  is  also 
remarkable ; along  with  a certain  amount  of  tooling  in 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  they  compose  a single 
design  which  occupies  the  whole  board,  and  each  impression 
of  each  individual  stamp  has  been  made  with  care  and  great 
accuracy. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  many  of  the 
individual  stamps,  such  as  that  which  represents  the  Paschal 
Lamb  with  the  chalice  and  banner  ; the  stamp  with  the  1 1}  S ; 
the  curved,  fish-shaped  stamps  with  the  words,  Itjesus,  fHaria, 
and  SofyartrtCS ; the  large  conventional  rose  stamps  ; the  line 
of  lozenge-shaped  stamps  with  rampant  unicorns  facing  dex- 
ter-ways toward  the  panel  in  the  centre ; and  the  corre- 
sponding line,  on  the  other  side  of  the  panel,  of  similar  dies 
with  unicorns  facing  sinister- ways  ; or,  lastly,  the  stamp  con- 
taining the  lion  and  bear  combatant,  and  the  tree  beside 
them.1 

The  twenty  figures  in  the  centre  panel  are  those  of  twelve 
of  the  apostles  with  their  symbols.  After  the  binder  has 
exhausted  his  admissible2  stamps  here,  he  has  begun  again  at 
the  beginning,  and  made  up  his  number  with  the  first  eight 
repeated.  In  each  case  he  has  begun  at  the  upper  corner  of  the 
panel  nearest  the  fore-edge  of  the  board,  and  worked  towards 
the  back.  He  has  followed  all  orders  in  placing  St.  Peter 
first,  and  the  canon  of  the  mass  in  inserting  St.  Paul,  and 
placing  him  next,  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew.  But  it 
is  not  clear  by  what  rule  he  has  chosen  and  arranged  some  of 
the  rest. 

The  Mediaeval  Church  did  not  observe  a uniform  rule 
either  in  the  persons  whom  it  included  in  the  Twelve,  or  in — 


1 Le  Comte  Theodore  de  Renesse,  in  his  Diet,  des  Figures  Heraldique , ii.  677, 
gives  a bear  and  lion  affronte  as  the  cognisance  of  Cambous  de  Casalis. 

2 Whomever  the  mediae vals  included  among  the  “ apostles,”  they  restricted  the 
number  to  twelve. 
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with  one  or  two  exceptions — the  order  in  which  they  were 
placed,  or  the  symbols  which  accompanied  them.  In  these 
matters  the  practice  differed  in  different  places.  St.  Paul, 
and  in  some  places  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Barnabas, 
were  substituted  for  an  equal  number  of  the  less  prominent 
of  the  original  Twelve  or  the  Bible.1  As  the  twelve  stamps 
on  the  binding  under  discussion  appear  to  be  members  of 
a set,  they  probably  represented  the  Twelve  as  it  was  recog- 
nised at  the  place  of  the  die-cutter  who  made  the  stamps,  or 
of  the  binder  who  ordered  them.  So  far  as  we  can  identify 
the  figures  by  the  symbols 2 which  they  bold,  they  repre- 
sent— 

1.  St.  Peter,  with  a key. 

2.  St.  Paul,  with  a sword.3 

3.  St.  Andrew,  with  a (saltire)  cross. 

4.  St.  Thomas  with  a spear.  Though  St.  James  the 

Greater,  with  a pilgrim’s  staff  and  water-bottle 
slung  from  it,  may  possibly  have  been  intended. 

5.  St.  John,  with  a chalice  and  serpent. 

6.  St.  Luke  or  St.  Mark,  with  a pen  and  ink-bottle, 

unless  the  object  in  the  hand  of  the  figure  is  meant 
to  be  a palm  and  water-bottle,  for  St.  James  the 
Greater.  The  round  object  under  the  hand  seems 
to  preclude  the  idea  that  the  large  knife,  the  em- 
blem of  St.  Bartholomew,  is  intended. 

1 Caracteristiques  des  Saints , par  Le  P.  Ch.  Cahier,  2 vols.,  1867,  Paris, 
Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art , i.  176. 

2 These  are  generally  the  instruments  of  their  recorded  or  traditionary 
martyrdoms. 

3 The  order  of  the  twelve  as  given  to  us  by  St.  Matthew  (x.  2-4)  is — (1) 
Peter,  (2)  Andrew,  (3)  James  (“the  Greater”)  the  son  of  Zebedee,  (4)  John, 
(5)  Philip,  (6)  Bartholomew,  (7)  Thomas,  (8)  Matthew  the  publican,  (9)  James 
(“the  Less”)  the  son  of  Alpheus,  (10)  Lebbeus  surnamed  Thaddeus  (Jude), 
(11)  Simon  the  Canaanite  (Zelotes),  (12)  Judas  Iscariot.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (i.  26)  we  read  that  Matthias  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place  from  which 
Iscariot  fell.  In  the  Roman  Missal,  as  now  settled,  they  are — (1)  Peter,  (2) 
Paul,  (3)  Andrew,  (4)  James  (“the  Greater”),  (5)  John,  (6)  Thomas,  (7)  James 
(“the  Less”),  (8)  Philip,  (9)  Bartholomew,  (10)  Matthew,  (11)  Simon,  (12) 
Thaddeus. 
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7.  St.  James  the  Greater,  perhaps,  or  St.  Jude,  with  a 

sword,  its  point  downwards.  Elsewhere  he  is  repre- 
sented with  a club,  a halbert,  or  a lance,  or  holding 
a sword  as  if  it  were  sheathed  by  his  side,  point 
down  of  course. 

8.  St.  Simon  the  Canaanite,  with  a great  saw,  blade 

downwards. 

9.  St.  Jude  probably,  with  a club,  which  is  one  of  the 

symbols  with  which  he  is  found. 

10.  St.  Philip,  with  a long  crosier,  which  in  this  case 

has  been  made  somewhat  timidly,  into  a double  or 
patriarchal  cross. 

11.  St.  James  the  Less,  with  a fullers  club. 

12.  St.  Matthias,  usually  if  not  invariably  last,  with  a 

pole-axe  or  halbert. 

Over  the  panel  is  a line  of  three  words  in  Old  English 
characters — | iKarta  | 3ol)anneS — each  word  in  a 
separate  stamp.  Similarly  there  runs  a legend  at  the  foot 
of  the  panel,  and  on  this  legend  the  interest  of  the  binding 
centres.  It  is  in  the  same  lettering,  and  the  same  number  of 
stamps,  and  is — ^atnctus  | lEobarS  me  | Itpbtt. 

Patricius  Lowes,  binder,  has  been  hitherto  unknown  or 
unnoticed.  Who  was  he  ? Where  and  when  did  he  bind 
this  book,  which  he  bound  so  beautifully  ? 

Sir  Gilbert  began  his  translation  in  1456.  It  may  have 
been  finished  in  a few  months,  let  us  say — in  1457  at  latest. 
For  such  a book  the  binder  would  be  called  in  forthwith. 
The  Chancellor  Earl,  at  whose  command  the  manuscript  had 
been  made  by  an  ex-chamberlain  of  the  King  of  France,  may, 
of  course,  have  had  in  his  domestic  service  a bookbinder,  but 
of  such  a functionary  the  historian  of  the  Sinclairs  makes  no 
mention. 

No  doubt  a certain  amount  of  binding,  some  of  it 
skilful,  was  being  done  at  that  time  and  earlier  in  the 
monasteries  in  Scotland,  although  no  binder  of  name  who 
was  not  a secular  or  a layman  was  known  outside  their 
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walls.1  Beyond  the  monasteries,  cathedral  chapters,  St. 
Andrews  University,  and  one  or  two  castles  such  as  Roslin, 
there  were  few  places  in  Scotland  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury where  more  than  very  ordinary  binding  could  have 
been  done.  In  those  days  a manuscript  might,  of  course, 
have  been  sent  abroad  to  be  bound,  as  subsequently  manu- 
scripts were  sent  to  be  printed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
book  was  bound  in  Scotland,  then  Edinburgh  for  several 
reasons  is  the  most  likely  town  where  a binder  for  a Roslin 
book  would  have  been  sought  for.2  There,  indeed,  about  the 
date  with  which  we  are  concerned,  we  find  a Patrick  de 
Lowis,  a burgess  and  a possessor  of  a tenement  in  the  town. 
This,  unfortunately,  is  nearly  all  we  know  about  him.  The 
sum  of  our  information  in  its  detail  is  that,  on  17th  October, 
1447,  Patrick  is  spoken  of  in  the  Register  of  St.  Giles’s 
Church  as  alive,3  that,  on  15th  February,  1466,  the  Great 
Seal  Register 4 speaks  of  him  as  dead,  and  that  his  tenement 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  tenement  of  Duthac  Wigmore,  and  above  the  ce  two 
lands  ” of  Henry  Bell,  one  of  which  “ lands  ” was  bounded  by 


1 In  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of  the  year  1460  (Yol.  VI.  581),  there  is  an  entry 
of  a payment  of  10  pounds  15  shillings  to  James  Chalmers,  clerk  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  for  repairing  the  books  of  the  chapel,  and  covering  them — 
“ co-operimento  eorundem.”  In  the  Inventory  of  the  Glasgow  Cathedral 
Library  (a.d.  1432),  one  book  is  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  binder — Domini 
Ricardi  Air  —the  binder,  or  at  least  the  person  who  was  responsible  for  the  bind- 
ing, being  thus  a clergymen  in  this  case  also  ( Registrum  Episcopatus  Glasguensis 
(Ban.  Club),  ii.  p.  335). 

2 Roslin  is  only  eight  miles  by  road  from  Edinburgh  ; and  Lowys,  Lowis, 
Lowes,  &c.,  is  a Lowland  Scots  surname.  Walter  Lowys  witnesses  a charter, 
a.d.  1318,  to  land  in  the  earldom  of  Dunbar  (The  Laing  Charters,  22).  The 
territorial  family  of  Lowis  of  Manor  in  Peeblesshire  is  found  as  early  as  1463-64 
(Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  No.  781).  The  family  of  Lowis  of  Merchiston  originated  in 
Edinburgh.  The  various  spellings  of  the  surnames,  mostly  the  random  efforts  of 
scribes,  at  a time  when  no  one  felt  insulted  at  the  misspelling  of  his  name,  convey 
no  suggestion  that  the  names  were  not  the  same.  The  charter  which  passed  the 
Great  Seal  on  23rd  July,  1658  (Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  P.  R.  viii.  151),  in  favour  of 
Ninian  Lowis  is  entitled  in  the  record  a charter  in  favour  of  Ninian  Lowes. 

3 Registram  Ecclesise  Sancti  Egidii  (Ban.  Club),  77,  114. 

4 Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  24th  Feb.  1466  (908)  ; 22nd  Oct.  1477  (1320). 
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the  Nor’  Loch.1  A Sir  Patrick  Lowis,  chaplain,  is  men- 
tioned in  a litigation  by  an  Edinburgh  burgess  on  11th 
July,  1494. 2 A Patrick  Lowis,  apparently  a notary,  perhaps 
the  same  man.  is  a witness  at  Edinburgh  to  a charter 
of  1517.3  But  though  persons  of  the  surname  continued  to 
hold  property  in  Edinburgh  for  generations  afterwards,  the 
Christian  name  Patrick  does  not  occur  again  with  it. 

We  have  met  nowhere  else  with  any  of  the  stamps  used 
in  this  as  yet  solitary  piece  of  Lowes’s  binding.4 

J.  H.  S. 


1 The  North  British  Railway  line  and  the  Princes  Street  Gardens  occupy 
the  site  of  the  now  drained  North  Loch. 

2 Action  by  David  Henryson  against  James  Lockhart  of  the  Lee  (Act.  Dom. 

Cone.,  374).  3 Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  18th  July,  1517  (173). 

4 A small  fifteenth-century,  Scottish-made  breviary,  once  belonging  to  Aber- 
deen (now  in  the  Advocates’  Library,  MS.  18.8.14),  and  bearing  the  signature  of 
John  Galloway,  an  archivist  and  custodier  of  the  Aberdeen  Bishopric  treasures  in 
the  first  half  of  the  next  century,  bears  the  stamp  of  a foliated  scroll  which  may 
well  have  been  made  by  Lowes’s  die-cutter.  It  has  also  remains  of  Old  English 
lettering  up  the  centre  of  one  of  the  boards  which  we  cannot  now  decipher. 
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U3cto0  iBotes. 

A Relic  of  Dunbar. 

A cannon  ball,  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing  two  pounds, 
has  been  found  on  one  of  the  fields  of  a farm  near  Dunbar,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  a relic  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 

Theft  of  a Mummy. 

A tomb  of  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty  has  been  broken  open,  and 
the  mummy  of  King  Amenhotep  stolen  from  it.  What  any  thief  should 
want  with  a mummy  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  but,  of  course,  every  man 
to  his  taste. 

Shakespeare' s Religion. 

According  to  a Barcelona  paper,  a document  has  been  discovered  proving 
conclusively  that  Shakespeare  was  a Roman  Catholic.  The  mere  fact  that 
no  one  has  been  able  to  show  from  his  works  what  Shakespeare’s  religion 
was,  would,  one  would  think,  condemn  any  controversy  on  this  subject  as  of 
no  importance. 

Another  Roman  Sculptured  Stone. 

A stone  over  4 feet  high,  and  beautifully  sculptured  in  high  relief, 
is  reported  to  have  been  unearthed  at  a spot  to  the  east  of  Camelon  Town 
Hall,  on  the  Stirling  Road.  The  stone  bears  two  panels,  the  upper  one 
contains  an  armed  man  riding  on  horseback,  the  lower  contains  a naked 
foot  man,  fallen,  and  with  his  weapons  on  the  ground. 

The  Remains  of  a Mastodon. 

A Reuter’s  telegram  from  Kherson,  Russia,  says : — The  skeleton  of  a 
huge  animal  has  been  found  in  a deep  ravine  near  the  village  of  Stavrova, 
in  the  AnaniefF  District.  A portion  of  the  lower  jawbone,  the  bones  of  the 
extremities,  and  a tooth  have  been  placed  in  the  Archteological  Museum 
here.  It  is  believed  from  the  shape  of  the  tooth  that  the  remains  are  those 
of  a mastodon  or  dinotherium. 
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Rizzio  in  a New  Role. 

A Rome  correspondent  says  a discovery  is  stated  to  have  been  made 
in  the  Vatican  archives  which  if  confirmed,  will  throw  a new  and  interest- 
ing light  upon  the  life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  has  puzzled  the 
critics  for  three  centuries.  A whole  series  of  letters  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  light  proving  that  Rizzio  was  really  a priest  in  disguise,  saying 
daily  mass  for  the  Queen  in  secret. 

Sale  of  a Roman  Camp. 

Considerable  interest  was  aroused  in  antiquarian  circles  by  the  sale  by 
auction  of  the  Birdoswald  estate,  near  Gilsland,on  which  is  situated  the  famous 
Roman  camp  of  Amboglana,  with  its  interesting  remains,  including  gate- 
ways, walls,  altars,  and  sculptured  stones.  The  bidding  started  at  <£5000, 
and  at  £8000  the  estate,  which  covers  an  area  of  304  acres,  was  knocked 
down  to  Mr.  Joseph  Wright,  of  Crosby,  near  Carlisle. 

Remains  of  a Saxon  Church. 

In  the  operation  of  demolishing  the  nave  of  St.  Mary’s  Parish  Church, 
Chatham,  the  workmen  have  discovered  not  only  some  round  arches,  which 
from  their  resemblance  to  those  of  Rochester  Cathedral  may  date  from  the 
twelfth  century,  but  some  blocks  of  tufa  which  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
probably  remains  of  an  earlier  Saxon  Church  which  existed  on  the  site  of 
the  present  building. 

Discovery  of  an  Urn  at  Ythan  Wells , Aberdeenshire. 

An  urn  has  been  turned  up  by  the  plough  on  the  farm  of  Slackend.  It 
was  broken  by  the  plough.  The  urn  measures  3 feet  1 inch  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  is  15  inches  deep.  It  is  of  baked  clay,  and  was  found  about  10 
inches  below  the  surface.  There  was  a quantity  of  bones  in  the  urn,  most 
of  which  mouldered  away  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  deeper  digging  showed 
more  bones  below  and  around  it.  The  urn  has  some  attempts  at  ornamenta- 
tion on  it. 

Discovery  of  Fossil  Remains  at  Bonnybridge. 

While  the  workmen  of  the  Bonnybridge  Silica  and  Fireclay  Works 
were  blasting  gannister  in  the  pit,  their  attention  was  drawn  to  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  the  shape  of  a man.  Among  the  debris  dislodged  they  found 
the  lower  trunk  with  the  legs,  which  are  of  large  size.  The  fossil  is  com- 
posed of  gannister,  and  was  found  at  a depth  of  14  fathoms.  Some  time  ago 
the  fossil  remains  of  a salmon  or  similar  fish  was  found  in  the  same  work- 
ings. The  pit  in  question  has  been  worked  for  some  sixteen  years. 
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Ancient  Remains  on  Deeside. 

At  Crathes,  Deeside,  several  fragments  of  an  ancient  urn  and  many 
small  fragments  of  human  bones  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay  have  been 
found  about  five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  fragments  of 
the  urn  are  of  very  rude  construction,  and  have  circular  markings  which 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  an  impression  of  the  human  nail.  Several 
years  ago  a number  of  urns  were  found  at  Balbridie,  Durris,  about  one  and 
a quarter  miles  west  of  Nether  Mills.  Those  were  of  a more  artistic  design 
and  finish. 

Mediaeval  Ruins  in  Jerusalem. 

During  the  process  of  clearing  the  site  for  a bazaar  near  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  foundations  of  an  old  mediaeval  church,  forty 
metres  long  and  thirty  wide,  with  three  apses,  were  discovered.  A number 
of  fine  capitals,  fragments  of  basalt  pillars,  and  bas  reliefs  with  symbolic 
animals,  were  found,  all  these  remains  having  doubtless  belonged  to  the 
choir  of  the  church.  Last  year  a valuable  silver  shrine,  containing  a piece 
of  the  Holy  Cross  and  relics  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul — according,  at 
least,  to  the  inscriptions  on  them — was  found  at  the  same  place. 

Tamerlane's  Grave  Plundered. 

The  tomb  of  the  great  Asiatic  conqueror,  Tamerlane,  who  destroyed 
hundreds  of  towns  and  plundered  the  tombs  of  his  enemies,  was  plundered 
in  Samarkand,  in  October.  The  robbers  not  only  took  the  valuable 
memorial  tablet  that  was  on  the  tomb  under  the  cupola  of  the  Great 
Mosque,  where  the  conqueror  is  buried,  but  they  also  took  away  many  of 
the  valuables  belonging  to  the  Mosque,  which  seems  to  be  practically  un- 
guarded, notwithstanding  it  contains  some  of  the  most  valuable  inscriptions 
in  Asia. 

Memorials  of  the  Late  Queen's  Funeral. 

Of  the  three  gun  carriages  used  at  the  funeral  of  Queen  Victoria,  in 
February,  one  has  been  kept  in  London,  another  has  been  sent  to  Dublin, 
and  the  third  has  been  brought  to  Edinburgh,  and  placed  in  the  Banqueting 
Hall  of  the  Castle.  The  carriage  has  the  following  inscription  engraved  on 
a silver  plate  : “This  gun-carriage  bore  the  remains  of  Her  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Empress  of  India,  from  Osborne  to  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  1st 
February,  1901.” 

An  Ancient  AxemaJcer’s  StocJc-in-Trade. 

What  seems  to  be  a stone-axemaker’s  stock-in-trade  has  been  lately 
discovered  on  the  edge  of  a marshy  bottom  known  as  “ The  Moss,”  near 
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Portinscale,  about  150  yards  from  the  north-west  shore  of  Derwentwater. 
The  find  consists  of  two  sets  of  stone  celts  worked  in  hard-grained  fine 
volcanic  lava,  apparently  from  small  boulders  of  the  material  on  the  spot. 
The  celts  are  unpolished,  flaked,  beautifully  modelled,  and  graduated  in 
size,  with  a grey-white  patina  upon  them  from  their  long  burial  beneath  the 
moss. 

An  Antiquarian  Find. 

Mr.  Fraser,  of  the  Kirkwall  Custom  House,  who  was  located  in  Shetland 
during  the  last  fishing  season,  made  a rare  antiquarian  find  whilst  there. 
One  afternoon,  while  walking  along  the  sands  at  Haroldswick,  he  noticed 
that  the  sea  had  uncovered  some  bones  there.  In  turning  over  the  bones 
a unique  specimen  of  a bone  drinking  cup  came  into  view.  The  cup  has  all 
the  appearance  of  having  been  formed  from  the  spine  of  a large  whale,  and 
is  in  a splendid  state  of  preservation.  It  is  said  that  Harold  the  Fairhaired 
landed  at  Haroldswick,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  cup  is  a rare  relic  .of  the 
Viking  period. 

Exploration  of  Tripoli. 

The  interior  of  Tripoli  has  for  so  long  been  closed  to  European  travellers 
that  very  special  interest  attaches  to  a journey  in  that  country,  which  has 
just  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Edward  Dodson,  a young  naturalist  who  was 
dispatched  on  this  mission,  to  collect  natural  history  specimens  for  the 
British  Museum.  He  managed  to  reach  as  far  south  as  Mursuk,  and 
explored  the  Black,  or  Soda  Mountains  and  intervening  country,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  one  vast  desolate  desert,  without  vegetation  or 
water.  Mr.  Dodson  found  many  traces  of  an  ancient  civilisation,  and  came 
across  extensive  ruins  of  a castle  with  strongly  built  walls  and  keep. 

A Slump  in  Prayer  Books. 

The  booksellers  will  (a  London  correspondent  remarks)  be  thankful  to 
get  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  at  last  into  the  form  it  will  continue  to 
hold  to  the  end  of  the  King’s  reign.  For  months  past  “ Queen  Victoria  ” 
prayer  books  have  been  sold  at  about  half-price.  Now  that  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall  has  become  Prince  of  Wales,  it  may  be  supposed  that  “ Cornwall  ” 
prayer  books  will  drop  to  similar  prices.  But  then  the  “ Cornwall  ” period 
has  been  brief,  the  output  has  been  small,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
low  prices  may  give  way  to  a collector’s  influence.  Some  day  a “ Cornwall  ” 
prayer  book  may  become  as  valuable  as  a “ Breeches  ” Bible. 

The  Story  of  a Folio  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  John  Thompson,  Trinity  House,  Boston,  Lines.,  writes  to  the 
Standard  in  reference  to  a “ Folio  Shakespeare  ” — viz.,  “ Titus  Andronicus,” 
the  second  known  edition,  1611,  which  recently  realised  £620: — “ This  book 
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was  bought  by  a very  old  and  much-esteemed  friend  of  mine,  in  1869,  on  a 
book-stall  in  a small  market  town  for  Is.  6d.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
offered  <£3  for  it,  but,  thinking  it  might  be  of  some  value,  he  took  care  of  it 
till  last  October,  when  he  finally  was  offered  £50  for  it,  and  sold  it,  being 
pleased  with  his  bargain,  until  he  learned  it  was  sold  in  London,  as  you 
state,  for  £620.” 

Interesting  Find  in  an  Old  Tomb  in  the  Scilly  Islands. 

Mr.  G.  Bonsor  has  recently  opened  one  of  the  old  tombs  on  a “Gugh” 
at  St.  Agnes,  Scilly,  and  found  therein  the  remains  of  about  thirty  urns 
and  a quantity  of  ashes.  One  of  the  urns  was  almost  intact,  a small  portion 
of  the  top  edge  only  being  broken  off.  Under  the  ashes  in  the  tomb,  and 
beneath  a thin  layer  of  earth,  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a young  man. 
The  bones  were  all  to  be  seen  with  the  exception  of  the  skull,  of  which, 
however,  the  lower  jaw  still  remained.  Only  one  other  unbroken  urn  has 
been  found  in  these  islands.  At  least  four  of  the  urns  in  this  tomb  show 
signs  of  ornamentation,  and  Mr.  Bonsor  thinks  they  must  have  been  placed 
in  the  tomb  at  about  800  b.c.  The  burial  of  the  young  man  must  have 
taken  place  at  a still  earlier  date. 

Anatolian  Antiquities. 

The  journey  of  exploration  by  Dr.  Waldemar  Belck  has  been  successful 
thus  far  at  Amassia,  in  Anatolia,  where  the  celebrated  royal  tombs  are 
situated.  He  discovered  a new  Greek  rock  inscription  of  the  great  King 
Pharnakes,  the  son  of  Mithridates.  The  rocky  fort  was  to  the  ancient 
world  impregnable.  A nine  days’  trip  brought  Dr.  Belck  to  Tokat,  another 
strong  rocky  fortress,  and  then  to  Guemenek  (Poutica),  where  he  measured 
the  temple  remains.  Thence  he  went  to  Niksarneo  Caesarea,  the  old  Cabira, 
a very  strong  fortess,  where  Mithridates’  treasury  was  kept.  On  his  return 
he  travelled  vid  Herek  (Eupatoria)  and  Ladik,  the  ancient  Laodicea,  which 
played  a part  in  Caesar’s  swift  campaign  against  King  Pharnakes — “ Yeni, 
Yidi,  Yici,”  in  the  year  47  b.c.,  and  also  four  years  later  during  the  campaign 
of  revenge  against  the  Cassus. 

The  Origin  of  Stonehenge. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  says:  “ A well-informed  correspondent  writes 
us  that  the  Committee  of  Antiquaries  which  is  superintending  the  excava- 
tions at  Stonehenge,  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  scheme  for  strength- 
ening the  foundations  of  the  trilithons,  has  made  discoveries  that  place  the 
period  of  origin  beyond  cavil.  A number  of  blunt  implements  have  been 
found  some  feet  below  the  surface,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  were 
used  in  the  shaping  of  the  stones,  and  consequently  that  Stonehenge  is  tbe 
product  of  Neolithic  man.  These  results  are  alleged  to  upset  both  the  old 
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notion  as  to  the  circles  having  been  formed  to  commemorate  some  British 
victory  in  Roman  or  past-Roman  times,  and  Professor  Flinders  Petrie’s 
recent  conclusion  (from  the  supposed  astronomical  data)  that  Stonehenge  is 
several  centuries  younger  than  the  Christian  era.” 

Relics  of  the  Stone  Age  in  South  Russia. 

A valuable  archaeological  find  has  been  made  near  the  ancient  town 
of  Novgorod,  in  the  province  of  that  name,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Ilmen. 
The  articles  found  include  hundreds  of  flint  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  axel 
heads,  of  slate  flint  fish  hooks,  and  an  enormous  mass  of  crockery  and  similar 
fragments,  ornamented  in  the  same  style  as  those  found  previously  in  other 
parts  of  the  same  province.  The  discovery  has  been  made  by  M.  Peredolsky, 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  University,  a son  of  the  Archaeologist,  who  originally 
studied  this  province,  and  always  insisted  upon  the  existence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lake  Ilmen  of  a numerous  population  during  the  Stone  Age,  a 
theory  which  thus  receives  satisfactory  proof.  The  articles  found  are  all  of 
one  class  and  date,  indicating  the  existence  of  a considerable  tribe,  which 
must  either  have  been  wiped  out  or  have  migrated  to  other  regions  before 
attaining  any  higher  stage  of  culture  than  that  of  the  Stone  Age. 

A Living  “ Mummy .” 

A short  time  ago  (says  the  Kolnische  Zeitung ) a Frenchman,  named 
Gayet,  who  was  searching  for  old  Egyptian  fabrics  near  Antione,  discovered 
the  grave  and  the  mummy  of  Thais,  not  the  famous  Greek  Hetaira  who 
accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  Conquests,  but  the  Christian 
Thais,  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  lived  an  ascetic 
life  among  the  Egyptian  Anchorites.  The  coffin,  which  was  worm-eaten,  and 
falling  to  pieces,  contained  a mummy  dressed  in  rich  clothing.  Near  her  was 
placed  a rush  basket,  a crown  of  roses  carved  in  ivory,  some  palm  branches, 
and  a rose  of  Jericho,  as  the  symbol  of  immortality.  Gayet  brought  the 
mummy  to  Paris,  and  placed  it  in  the  Guimet  Museum.  Having  invited 
an  audience  to  his  lecture,  he  caused  a young  girl  to  be  dressed  in  the 
mummy  clothes,  to  give  the  curious  Parisians  an  idea  of  the  toilet  of  an 
Egyptian  woman  in  the  fourth  century. 

Prehistoric  Remains  in  Ayrshire. 

Mr.  Joseph  Downes,  Irvine,  who  has  for  many  years  evinced  a keen 
interest  in  scientific  research,  has  found  some  pre-historic  remains  on  the 
River  Irvine.  The  surface  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Shewalton 
Moor  have  been  carried  away  by  the  recent  spate  baring  a stratum  which 
has  presumably  not  been  disturbed  since  the  prehistoric  age.  This  section 
has  been  known  for  some  time  to  ichthyologists  as  containing  whale  remains, 
and  amongst  Mr.  Downes’s  discoveries  was  the  epiphysical  plate  of  a whale’s 
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vertebra,  embedded  in  dark,  muddy  sand,  about  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river,  and  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  ground. 
The  remains  are  9J  inches  in  diameter  and  1 inch  thick.  Two  other  speci- 
mens of  whale  remains  which  Mr.  Downes  picked  up  in  the  same  bed,  were 
sent  by  him  to  Edinburgh  College  Museum.  Sir  William  Turner  has  not 
been  able  to  determinate  the  species  to  which  they  belong. 

Sale  of  Battle  Abbey. 

The  historic  Battle  Abbey,  a freehold  estate,  comprising  about  6118 
acres,  with  a rent  roll  of  about  <£5500,  including  the  great  tithes  and  timber, 
but  exclusive  of  the  Abbey  Park,  home  farm,  and  woodlands,  has  been  sold 
by  public  auction  for  £200,000.  The  purchaser  is  Sir  Augustus  Webster, 
Bart.,  who  was  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  whose  family  originally  pos- 
sessed the  property.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Martins,  near  the  field  of  Hastings, 
hence  called  Battle  Abbey,  was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  the  year 
after  his  invasion.  It  is  said  that  he  laid  his  sword  and  coronation  robe  on 
the  altar  as  votive  offerings,  and  along  with  them  the  famous  roll  of  his 
warriors  known  as  Battle  Roll,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  Battle  Abbey 
Roll,  for  Dugdale  and  others  have  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  monks  of  the 
Abbey  now  and  then  added  to  it  a name  of  a personage  whose  claims  were 
more  that  they  had  been  good  to  the  Church  in  their  day  than  that  their 
ancestors  had  been  in  the  Norman  host. 

Roman  Discoveries. 

The  main  Roman  road  from  Porchester,  at  the  head  of  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  to  Chichester,  runs  through  Havant,  in  the  east  of  Hampshire, 
and  a mile  or  two  south  of  Havant  lies  Hayling  Island.  In  the  north  part 
of  the  island  is  the  Towncil  Field,  where  from  time  to  time  coins  have  been 
turned  up  by  the  plough.  In  1897  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely  commenced  excava- 
ting here,  and  he  has  been  rewarded  by  finding  remains  of  a very  early 
Roman  building  of  large  size.  A bronze  coin  of  Domitian,  with  the  date 
a.d.  95,  was  found  during  the  work.  This  is  absolutely  new,  as  if  just 
minted,  and  must  have  been  dropped  here  practically  without  having 
passed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  building  must  have  been  warmed  by 
hypocausts,  for  remains  of  the  furnace  and  flue  tiles  were  found.  There 
was  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  boars’  tusks,  some  of  large  size. 
Shells  of  the  oyster,  cockle  and  periwinkle  were  found,  and  the  large  edible 
snail,  introduced  by  the  Romans,  was  seen  repeatedly  during  the  progress 
of  the  work. 

Prehistoric  Ruins  in  Thessaly. 

The  village  of  Dimini  in  Thessaly  has  been  the  scene  of  an  import- 
ant archaeological  find.  The  great  amount  of  potsherds,  painted  with 
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geometrical  patterns,  found  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  led  to  excavations,  with 
the  result  that  two  foundation  walls  of  a palace  have  been  unearthed,  com- 
posed of  large  stones,  as  well  as  those  of  houses,  composed  of  smaller  blocks 
of  slate-rock.  Fortification  walls,  also  built  of  small  blocks  of  slate-rock, 
have  also  been  exposed,  and  are  particularly  interesting,  as  their  ground-plan 
resembles  the  well-known  gallery  in  the  east  wall  at  Tiryns.  Stone  axes  in 
a large  quantity  have  been  found  for  the  first  time  in  Greece  in  these  excava- 
tions. Fragments  of  the  so-called  “ Lydian  ” vases  of  gray-coloured  clay,  or  of 
a reddish  or  yellowish  clay  adorned  with  geometrical  designs,  differing  con- 
siderably from  the  geometrical  ornaments  in  favour  in  other  Greek  districts, 
have  also  been  discovered.  As  a Mycenaean  dome-shaped  grave  is  near  the 
mound,  it  is  remarkable  that  not  one  Mycenaean  potsherd  has  been  found. 
There  were  apparently  very  few  Mycenaean  vases  in  Thessaly. 

Opening  of  an  Earth  House  in  Orkney. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  summer  there  has  been  reopened  on  the  farm 
of  Grain,  near  Kirkwall,  a most  interesting  example  of  the  class  of  subter- 
ranean buildings  known  in  Scotland  as  “ earth  houses.”  It  is  situated 
within  half-a-mile  of  the  town  of  Kirkwall,  and  on  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Zetland.  The  excavations  were  carried  out,  by  permission, 
by  Mr.  James  W.  Cursiter,  the  local  antiquary  who  writes: — “I  do  not 
entertain  the  ideas  of  hiding  holes,  or  winter  residence,  which  have  been 
suggested,  but  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  structure  must  have 
been  erected  as  a tribal  or  family  burial  vault.  Since  it  was  opened,  I 
have  repeatedly  observed  that  after  even  moderate  rainfall  the  water 
accumulated  in  the  inner  end  of  the  chamber  to  a depth  of  from  9 to 
12  inches,  while  in  comparatively  dry  weather  there  have  been  but  few 
days  on  which  there  has  not  been  continual  dropping  from  the  roof  and 
trickling  down  the  walls.  Walls  and  a roof  have  been  constructed  over  the 
entrance,  and  a door  with  lock  and  key  provided,  so  that  interested  people 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  this,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
its  kind  known.” 

Head  Hunters  and  Pottery  in  Sarawak. 

The  Press  Association  has  received  from  Sarawak  the  following  details 
of  an  important  expedition  against  head-hunters,  lately  undertaken  by 
Rajah  Brooke  and  his  officers.  In  many  years  past,  the  powerful  Meerut 
tribe,  under  a chief  named  Okong,  who  lives  in  practically  the  centre  of 
Borneo,  has  been  terrorising  the  country  by  sending  out  head-hunting 
parties  from  the  chief  village  in  the  almost  inaccessible  hills  in  the  far 
interior.  Despite  great  difficulties  caused  by  swollen  rivers  and  deep 
marshes,  the  expedition  proceeded,  passing  on  the  way  a number  of  deserted 
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villages,  from  which  white  flags  were  displayed,  and  in  the  houses  of  which 
quantities  of  dried  human  heads  were  found.  The  expedition  was  success- 
ful. But  head-hunting  may  die  hard  in  Borneo,  for  we  read  a curious  fact 
in  the  Press  Association’s  account,  that,  despite  the  efforts  of  their  officers, 
the  irregular  troops  decapitated  a number  of  the  dead  enemy,  and  on  their 
return  to  camp  with  the  heads  of  their  victims  slung  over  their  shoulders, 
placed  their  relics  in  small  baskets  and  smoked  them  over  the  camp  fires. 
In  the  village  which  contributed  the  head-quarters  of  Okong’s  son,  large 
quantities  of  treasure  were  found,  including  some  rare  specimens  of 
Banagas  or  earthenware  jars,  some  of  which  were  valued  at  <£200  each. 

The  “ Wallace  Thorn.” 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Hawick  Archseological  Society 
Mr.  M‘B.  Watson,  vice-president,  read  a paper  on  “The  Wallace  Tradition,” 
a subject  of  long-standing  interest  in  the  district.  The  tradition  is  to  the 
effect  that  in  1297  Sir  William  Wallace  paid  a visit  to  Langlands,  now 
Wilton  Lodge,  on  which  occasion  he  tied  his  horse  to  a thorn  tree,  still 
called  the  Wallace  Thorn.  Mr.  Watson  remarked  that  probably  because 
of  the  contradictions  involved  in  Blind  Harry’s  tradition,  there  had  been  an 
endeavour,  with  the  aid  of  possibilities  and  probabilities,  to  suggest  that  a 
visit  might  have  been  paid  by  Wallace  to  Charteris  of  Wilton,  and  some  of 
the  quotations  given  in  support  of  this  view  had  been  incomplete  and 
misleading.  Having  cited  quotations  in  support  of  this,  and  referred  to  the 
extent  of  the  “ Forest  of  Selkirk,”  he  said  he  thought  it  was  clear  that 
Wallace  might  not  only  be  in  the  Forest  of  Selkirk  without  being  near 
Hawick,  but  that  he  actually  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
His  visit  to  Hexham,  and  the  protection  granted  by  him  to  the  monks  there 
were  well  known  episodes,  but  it  must  be  apparent  that  Hawick  would  not 
be  on  the  line  of  his  march.  A keen  controversy  in  the  Hawick  papers  has 
resulted  from  this  destructive  criticism  of  the  tradition. 


Vandals  at  the  Hogg  Monument. 

Some  tourists  and  others  in  visiting  places  of  interest  throughout  the 
country  make  a practice  of  leaving  a record  of  their  visit  in  some  form  or 
other  in  some  prominent  position.  As  a result  of  this  practice,  the 
monument  of  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  at  St.  Mary’s  Loch,  has  suffered 
greatly,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  its  present  scandalous  condition  scarcely 
a square  inch  of  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  statue  stands  is  left  uncovered 
by  vile  scribblers  writing  or  scratching  their  names  on  the  stone.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Borland,  minister  of  Yarrow,  has  compiled  a list  of  the  names 
which  have  been  left  there,  and  has  created  quite  a sensation  in  the  district 
by  commencement  of  publication  in  one  of  the  local  newspapers.  Two  lists 
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have  already  been  published,  and  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
monument  has  been  defaced  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  close  on 
two  hundred  names  appear  on  two  panels,  and  it  may  be  estimated  that 
altogether  there  will  be  over  four  hundred  names  scribbled  on  the  four 
panels.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  monument  is  “protected”  by  an 
iron  upright  fence  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  the  difficulties  which  have  to 
be  experienced  in  scaling  this,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  monu- 
ment should  be  defaced  as  it  is.  Church  choirs  and  cyclists  appear  to  be 
the  worst  offenders,  and  the  “confessions”  which  have  been  scribbled  there 
will  no  doubt  make  the  writers  feel  pretty  ridiculous  when  they  see  them 
appear  in  cold  type  in  the  columns  of  a newspaper. 

Glencorse  Chapel. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Aitken  writing  to  the  Scotsman , under  date  10th  October, 
makes  the  following  observations  on  the  ruins  of  Glencorse  Chapel,  laid  bare 
by  the  recent  drain  on  the  reservoir  : — 

In  a short  paper  contained  in  the  S.A.S.  Transactions  for  1878-79, 
Mr.  Andrew  Kerr  says  that  he  visited  the  Glencorse  valley  in  1828,  when 
it  was  being  turned  into  a reservoir.  At  that  time  there  was  very  little  of 
the  Chapel  left ; the  walls  were  about  4 feet  at  the  most,  above  the  ground. 
He  refers  to  the  tombstone,  and  gives  the  date  as  1623,  and  also  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Chapel  as  about  40  feet  by  20  feet.  Within  the  last  few  days 
the  south-west  corner  has  been  disclosed  ; measurements  taken  from  this  in 
connection  with  the  built  masonry  in  the  north  wall,  and  the  loose  stones  in 
the  east  end,  appear  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  these  dimensions. 

Mr.  Kerr  restored  the  plan  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  then 
manager  of  the  Edinburgh  Water  Company.  Mr.  Kerr  was  an  enthusiastic 
antiquarian,  and  if  he  could  do  no  more  than  what  is  seen  in  his  “ Trans- 
actions ” sketch  of  the  Chapel,  we  may  take  it  that  no  further  information 
will  be  recovered  of  its  architectural  appearance.  He  mentions  that  the 
churchyard  occupied  at  that  time  the  space  of  fully  a quarter  of  an  acre, 
and  that  the  boundary  wall  was  visible  about  12  inches  above  the  ground, 
the  Logan  Burn  running  20  yards  south  of  the  south  boundary  wall 
(remains  of  this  wall  may  still  be  seen  about  20  yards  south  of  the  Chapel), 
and  the  March  Burn  20  yards  east. 

The  Chapel  existed  in  the  year  1230,  and  probably  even  dated  back  to 
the  previous  century. 

The  place  is  surely  worthy  of  all  reverence  as  the  place  of  burial  of  many 
of  those  who  fell  at  historic  Rullion  Green. 

An  Interesting  Trophy  of  the  Boer  War. 

The  Lord  Advocate,  as  representing  His  Majesty,  the  recipient  of  all 
booty  or  prizes  of  war,  sued  a citizen  of  Glasgow,  a short  time  ago,  for 
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deliver}'  of  a hoof  of  “ Donnybrook,”  the  charger  of  Major-General 
Johnstone,  C.B.,  late  of  33rd  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Regiment  (now  1st 
Yorkshire  West  Riding  Regiment),  during  great  part  of  the  Crimean 
Campaign,  or  to  ordain  him  to  put  the  hoof  into  neutral  custody.  The 
hoof  is  silver  mounted,  and  is  formed  for  use  as  an  ink-well  or  snuff-box, 
with  a lid  made  of  a Crimean  medal.  It  appears  that  this  interesting 
trophy  was  found  in  an  abandoned  Boer  waggon  by  the  son  of  defender, 
after  an  attack  upon  a Boer  convoy,  ten  miles  from  Rustenburg,  in  the 
month  of  March  of  this  year.  Subsequently  it  was  placed  as  an  exhibit  in 
the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  and  at  the  same  time  a letter  appeared  in  the 
Times  descriptive  of  the  article,  and  narrating  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  had  been  found.  The  result  of  this  form  of  announcement 
respecting  the  relic  was  to  bring  a great  batch  of  letters  to  defender,  some 
of  which  claimed  it,  and  others  of  which  offered  large  sums  of  money  for 
possession  of  the  trophy.  The  only  one  of  these  letters  throwing  any  light 
upon  how  the  relic  came  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers,  however,  was 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett,  a curate  in  Johannesburg,  and  grandson  of  the 
late  General.  Mr.  Barrett  claimed  it  as  his  property,  and  explained  that  he 
had  had  to  leave  Johannesburg  at  a few  hours’  notice  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  that  his  property  had  been  looted  by  the  Boers.  The  defender 
said  he  was  willing  to  place  the  ink-well  in  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff,  who 
thereupon  directed  that  it  be  transmitted  to  the  War  Office.  No  expenses 
were  found  due  on  either  side. 

A gallant  north-country  baronet  is  said  to  have  lost  his  baronet’s  badge 
and  ribbon  to  the  Boers.  We  hope  he  may  be  as  fortunate  in  recovering 
it  as  Mr.  Barrett  will  be. 


Ancient  Babylon. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  telegraphs  : — The  members 
of  the  Babylonian  Expedition  sent  out  by  the  German  Oriental  Society 
have  brought  to  light  many  valuable  memorials  which,  with  those 
already  unearthed,  will  some  day  give  a faithful  picture  of  the  ancient 
metropolis,  its  streets,  temples,  and  palaces,  and  its  social,  intellectual,  and 
religious  life.  Up  to  now  four  hundred  inscribed  clay  slabs  have  been 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Of  only  two  of  them  are  the 
inscriptions  yet  deciphered,  but  they  are  pearls  of  Babylonian  literature. 
One  tablet  contains  a great  part  of  a celebrated  Babylonian  compendium 
which  explains  the  Babylonian  cuneiform  characters.  It  is  a very  ancient 
dictionary  of  great  linguistic  interest,  and  of  exceptional  value  practically. 
The  second  tablet  contains  nothing  less  than  the  litany  which  was  chanted 
by  the  singers  of  the  Temple  of  Esagila  on  the  return  of  the  god  Marduk 
to  his  sanctuary.  Marduk,  or  Merodach,  was  the  son  of  Ea,  and  one  of  the 
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twelve  great  gods  of  the  Assyro-Babylonian  Pantheon.  His  Temple,  Esagila, 
“ the  exalted  house,”  became  the  national  sanctuary  of  the  whole  Empire. 
He  also  had  a sanctuary  at  Sippar.  He  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Jeremiah,  and  in  Isaiah,  as  Bel.  It  was  the  custom  to  sing  the  litany  which 
has  now  been  found,  after  the  periodical  procession  to  that  grand  pantheon 
which  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  expedition,  and  which,  it  is  hoped, 
by  the  winter  will  be  completely  excavated.  In  the  meantime,  Herren, 
Koldewey  and  Andrae  have  made  another  important  discovery,  a temple  of 
Ador,  or  Nineb,  the  titular  God  of  Physicians,  hitherto  quite  unknown. 
The  German  Oriental  Society’s  account  of  these  discoveries,  which  has  just 
been  published,  also  gives  a minute  description  of  an  amulet  supposed  to 
protect  the  wearer  from  the  machinations  of  the  demon  Labartu.  Labartu 
was  an  ashen-hued  being,  who  made  people  pale  with  terror,  drank  human 
blood,  caused  great  sorrow,  and  was  accompanied  by  a black  dog.  This 
amulet  was  once  hung  round  a child’s  neck  in  order  to  drive  off  the 
demon. 

Relics  of  Royalty  from  Stirling  Castle. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Stirling  Natural  History  and  Archae- 
ological Society,  Mr.  W.  B.  Cook  read  a paper  on  the  oldest  minute-book  of 
the  Stirling  Incorporation  of  Hammermen,  1596-1621.  After  giving  some 
extracts  from  the  minutes,  Mr.  Cook  said  these  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
interest  of  the  ancient  volume,  which  had  two  features  he  might  justly 
characterise  as  unique.  An  examination  of  the  book  would  show  that  the 
Hammermen’s  minutes  were  written  on  paper  of  small  quarto  size,  the  sheets 
being  stitched  together  and  inserted  into  the  middle  of  a larger  book,  the 
leaves  of  which  had  been  pasted  down  and  pressed  into  two  pieces  of  parch- 
ment or  vellum,  folded  over  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  so  as  to  form  a 
stiff  cover.  With  a little  care  he  was  able  to  separate  the  leaves  of  the 
larger  book,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  a record  of  the  game,  fish, 
meat,  and  other  provisions  purchased  for  the  Royal  larder  in  the  Palace  at 
Stirling  Castle.  There  were  eight  whole  leaves,  and  a number  of  fragments 
of  this  account  or  memorandum  book,  the  rest  having  been  torn  out  to  admit 
of  the  insertion  of  the  Hammermen’s  minute-book.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Royal  Household  was  twice  referred  to,  and  note  was  taken  several  times  of 
the  presence  of  the  Queen  in  Stirling.  This  was  no  doubt  Anne  of 
Denmark,  wife  of  James  VI.,  whose  brother,  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  came  to 
Scotland  on  a visit  in  1598,  which  Mr.  Cook  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  larder 
book,  and  it  certainly  bore  out  the  statements  of  historians  that  the  “joyous 
Dane  ” was  banqueted  on  a most  liberal  scale.  The  front  parchment  cover 
of  the  old  volume  showed  on  both  sides  passages  of  music  written  on  the 
ancient  four  staves  without  bars,  and  with  the  square  and  diamond-shaped 
notes  which  were  in  use  before  the  minim,  the  crotchet,  or  quaver  was 
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invented.  After  a careful  washing,  the  music  on  one  side  of  the  parchment 
came  out  as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  written.  The  rubricated  title  at  the  top 
was  “ Conceptionis  Sancte  Marie  Officium  ” (the  office  of  the  Conception  of 
St.  Mary),  and  the  words,  beautifully  written  below  the  music,  were  taken 
from  the  first  chapter  of  Lamentations.  Mr.  Cook  thought  this  piece  of 
ancient  music  might  safely  be  regarded  as  a relic  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in 
Stirling  Castle,  and  was  not  improbably  written  for  the  chapel  by  the  monks 
of  Culross  Abbey,  from  whose  Scriptorium  the  music  was  obtained  for  the 
Church  of  the  Greyfriars,  founded  in  Stirling  by  James  IV.,  in  1494.  The 
Chapel  Royal  was  not  abolished  at  the  Reformation,  but  it  was  conceivable 
that  this  particular  piece  of  music  was,  on  account  of  its  subject,  rejected 
soon  after  that  event,  and,  being  thrown  aside,  was  picked  up  as  a con- 
venient cover  for  the  Palace  larder  book,  which,  in  its  turn  was  found  quite 
as  handy  by  the  Incorporation  of  Hammermen  for  their  minutes.  Such,  it 
was  suggested,  was  the  history  of  the  venerable  volume  to  which  Mr.  Cook’s 
paper  was  devoted. 


Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 

At  the  fifteenth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund — the  President,  Sir  John  Evans,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Grueber,  hon.  treasurer,  submitted  a satisfactory  balance-sheet,  and 
mentioned  that  although  the  affiliated  branch  at  Hew  York  had  ceased  to 
exist,  the  loss  had  been  more  than  compensated  for  by  a new  branch  which 
had  been  established  at  Pittsburg.  During  the  present  season  there  would 
be  expeditions  to  Egypt  in  connection  with  each  section.  In  the  case  of 
the  Exploration  Fund  there  would  be  two,  and  in  view  of  the  increased 
funds  the  committee  had  given  Professor  Petrie  a grant,  for  excavations,  of 
£1000,  which  was  for  wages  only,  so  that  he  might  extend  the  area  of  his 
operations,  and  by  this  means  shorten  the  period  of  their  labours  at 
Abydos. 

Professor  Flinders  Petrie  said  that  this  year  they  had  the  satisfaction 
of  completing  the  most  important  historical  work  that  had  yet  come  into 
their  hands.  The  continuous  order  of  seventeen  kings  had  been  established, 
and  the  very  foundations  of  Egyptian  history  had  been  settled  in  a manner 
which  had  hitherto  seemed  entirely  beyond  hope.  The  recovery  of  the 
royal  tombs  of  the  earliest  dynasties  had  given  them  the  only  contemporary 
history  of  their  time,  and  completely  vindicated  the  historical  character  of 
the  lists  which  had  been  preserved  by  later  ages.  The  criticism  of  myths 
had  told  them  that  Mena,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  was  but 
a form  of  Mana,  the  law-giver  of  India,  and  of  Minos,  the  hero  of  Crete, 
and  to  hope  for  tangible  monuments  of  his  time  was  but  seeing  castles  in 
cloudland.  Now  the  long  line  of  a dozen  kings  back  to  Mena  was  clear 
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before  them  ; they  had  seen  and  handled  the  gold,  the  crystal,  the  ivory 
with  his  name  and  engravings ; and  even  the  kings  who  went  before  him 
were  better  known  to  them  by  actual  objects  than  were  half  the  Saxon 
Kings  of  England.  No  such  complete  materialisation  of  history  had  been 
obtained  at  one  stroke  from  any  other  country  or  age.  The  archaeology 
was  better  known  than  that  of  the  most  familiar  countries ; not  a vase  or  a 
bead,  not  an  ornament  or  a carving  but  what  fell  into  place  with  known 
examples,  and  could  be  closely  dated.  The  connection  with  Europe  had 
been  led  back  to  the  beginning  of  Greek  records,  then  to  the  Mykenaean 
times,  next  to  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  now  even  to  the  first  dynasty ; and 
Egypt  was  the  sounding  line  for  the  unmeasured  abysses  of  European 
history.  No  such  opening  of  new  fields  to  the  mind  had  come  to  pass 
since  the  days  when  the  Renaissance  scholars  burst  into  the  world  of  lost 
classic  authors.  Even  the  surprising  unfolding  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
lacked  the  historic  completion  of  the  Egyptian  record,  and  was  still  almost 
untouched  in  its  archaeology  and  development.  They  could  not  expect  the 
next  twenty-one  years  to  be  as  potent  as  those  which  they  had  seen,  for  the 
great  outlines  were  now  laid  down  ; but  many  a dim  passage  in  the  long  course 
of  the  history  yet  awaited  the  light,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  new 
century  to  fill  in,  as  far  as  possible,  the  details  of  the  picture  which  had 
been  sketched  in  the  last  few  years. 


Excavation  of  a Dumfries  Lake  Dwelling. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Natural  History  and 
Antiquarian  Society,  Mr.  James  Barbour,  architect,  read  an  account  of 
excavation  works  carried  out  during  the  past  summer,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Society,  on  a crannog  in  Lochrutton,  the  large  sheet  of  water  from 
which  the  town  of  Dumfries  draws  its  domestic  supply. 

The  soundings  taken  round  the  islet  revealed  a nearly  level  bottom, 
with  a summer  depth  of  11  to  13  feet  of  water.  In  other  parts  of  the 
loch  the  depth  was  as  great  as  52  feet.  On  removing  upper  strata  of 
turf,  soil,  and  stones,  there  was  found  a floor  composed  entirely  of  logs 
of  wood,  disposed  in  groups  of  parallel  pieces,  lying  in  many  different 
directions,  and  fitted  closely  together.  The  logs,  measuring  6 inches  to 
12  across,  were  mostly  round,  and  sometimes  retained  the  bark,  but  a 
few  were  squared  in  whole  or  part.  To  a depth  of  five  feet  from  the  floor, 
the  construction  consisted  of  layers  of  logs,  alternating  with  thin  beds  of 
stones,  and  the  method  probably  continued  to  the  bed  of  the  loch. 
Morticed  beams  had  not  been  observed  in  situ , but  detached  pieces  were 
found.  Outer  posts,  apparently  remnants  of  a stockading,  projected  above 
the  surface  of  the  floor.  Among  the  stones  overlying  the  floor,  and  at  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  3^  feet  below  the  turf,  were  found  burned  bones 
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of  animals  and  birds,  a fragment  of  deer’s  horn,  over  170  small  pieces 
of  pottery,  almost  all  wheel  made,  and  most  of  them  having  a greenish 
or  yellowish-green  glaze,  a small  ring  or  link  of  brass  or  bronze,  fragments 
of  a circular  vessel  of  red  sandstone.  The  most  impressive  and  almost 
unique  relic,  however,  was  a small  and  imperfect  pendant  cross  of  jet,  or  a 
material  resembling  jet.  It  consisted  of  a centre  circular  disc  with  two 
arms,  the  other  arms  being  broken  off.  The  disc,  which  measured  |-ths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  flat  on  the  face,  and  rounded  on  the  edge, 
and  the  arms,  tapering  slightly,  had  the  corners  rounded  off,  and  terminated 
with  flat  pedimental  canopies.  On  one  side  of  the  disc  were  the  letters 
IHC,  with  a mark  of  contraction  over  them.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh, 
to  whom  the  cross  was  submitted,  characterised  it  as  a very  remarkable 
thing,  and  suggested  that  the  contraction  mark  meant  that  the  three  letters 
were  to  be  read  as  Jesus,  although  they  might  also  be  expanded  in  the  other 
sense  given  to  them  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  Jesus  Hominum  Salvator.  The 
cross  seemed  to  Dr.  Anderson  to  be  late.  He  did  not  find  the  particular 
form  of  lettering  before  the  twelfth  century.  He  considered  that  the 
general  aspect  of  the  find  was  mediseval,  and  the  pottery  was  almost  all 
of  the  fabric  accustomed  to  be  classed  as  eleventh  to  sixteenth  century. 
Mr.  Barbour  pointed  out  that  an  outer  entrenched  island  existed  on  the 
east  shore  of  the  loch,  which  there  could  hardly  be  any  doubt  was  associated 
with  the  crannog.  Occupation  of  the  latter  appeared  to  have  been  con- 
tinuous, and  to  have  extended  over  a considerable  space  of  time.  The 
occupants  had  consisted  of  a family  apparently  opulent,  and  the  cross 
seemed  to  show  that  they  were  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  the  discussion 
which  followed,  Mr.  Robert  Service  expressed  the  opinion  that  some  of  the 
finds  were  suspiciously  modern  in  appearance,  and  that  the  cross  in 
particular  might  be  a relic  of  the  visit  of  a picnic  or  sweethearting  party. 
The  original  floor  level,  he  suggested,  was  now  submerged,  and  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  if  these  crannogs  were  occupied  later  than  the  eleventh 
century,  it  must  have  been  by  an  outcast  or  vagrant  class,  a survival  from  an 
older  time. 

Fact  or  Fable  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  papers  in  private  charter  rooms  which 
are  capable  of  confuting  some  very  generally  accepted  stories  in  standard 
history  books.  But  we  doubt  greatly  if  we  are  on  the  scent  of  any 
such  paper  at  the  present  moment.  The  inventory  of  the  heritable  and 
moveable  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Stuart  of  Laithers,  Aberdeenshire,  and 
Inchbreck,  Kincardineshire,  has  been  lodged  with  the  Sheriff-Clerk  of 
Aberdeenshire,  and  we  learn  that  the  bequests  received  by  his  son,  Mr. 
John  Stuart,  “include  a gold  ring  containing  the  hair  of  Prince  Charles 
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Edward  and  his  brother  Henry,  Duke  of  York,  presented  by  Prince  Charles 
to  one  of  Mr.  Stuart’s  ancestors ; also  an  Andrea  Ferrara  claymore,  which 
belonged  to  the  Prince ; the  original  diary  kept  by  Mr.  Stuart’s  great  grand- 
uncle, Captain  Stuart,  of  the  campaign  ending  at  Culloden ; and  the  two- 
handed  sword  used  by  David  Stuart  of  Inchbreck,  with  which  he  slew  the 
Earl  of  Huntly  at  the  battle  of  Corricliie  on  20th  October,  1502.”  It  is  with 
this  last  statement  that  we  are  at  present  concerned.  The  authority  for  it, 
doubtless,  is  a statement  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  Stuart,  of  Inchbreck, 
in  the  biographical  notice  of  his  father  prefixed  to  Professor  Stuart’s 
Antiquarian  Essays,  published  in  1846,  that  David  Stuart,  the  first  of 
the  Inchbreck  family,  “ is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself”  at  the  battle 
of  Corrichie,  “ by  having  killed  with  his  two-handed  sword,  still  preserved 
in  the  family,  the  noble  chief  of  the  opposite  party.”  It  will  be  observed 
that  what  Mr.  Stuart  mentions  as  a mere  tradition,  appears  in  the  above 
inventory  as  a statement  of  fact.  This  is  an  example  of  how  fable  gets 
mixed  up  with  authentic  history.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  - know  if 
the  representatives  of  the  hero  have  any  documentary  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  tradition,  for  the  accepted  histories  are  against  it.  The  battle  took 
place  in  1562  (on  22nd  October,  by  the  way).  Knox,  who  was  contem- 
porary, and  who,  as  it  will  appear,  wrote  his  history  not  more  than  seven 
years  after,  says  : — “ The  Erie  himself  was  taken  alyve  ] his  two  . . . sons 
war  tacken  with  him.  The  Erie  immediatlie  after  his  tacken  departed 
this  lyiff  without  any  wound,  or  yitt  appearance  of  any  strock,  whairof 
death  might  have  ensued.”  (ii.  357.)  Calderwood,  who  when  treating  of 
this  period  somewhat  later,  is  largely  a copyist  of  Knox,  adopts  the  same 
version  of  the  Earl’s  death,  with  additions : — “The  father  being  old  and  of 
short  breath,  becaus  he  was  grosse  and  corpulent,  expired  in  the  hands  of 
his  takers.  There  was  no  wound,  nor  appearance  of  anie  deadlie  stroke.” 
(ii.  199.)  But  the  historians  do  not  leave  the  circumstances  of  Huntly’s 
death  without  adding  that  because  it  happened  late  in  the  evening  the 
body  was  “ cassen  over-thorte  a pair  of  crealles,  and  so  was  caryed  to 
Abirdene,  and  was  laid  in  the  Tolbuyth  thairof,  that  the  response  whiche 
his  wyffis  wyttches  had  gevin  might  be  fulfilled,  whay  all  affirmed  (as  the 
most  part  say)  that  that  same  nycht  should  he  be  in  the  Tolbuyth  of  Abirdene 
without  any  wound  upon  his  body.”  (Knox,  ut  supra.)  The  Countess  had 
thought  the  witches  meant  that  the  earl  would  be  safe  back,  scatheless  and 
alive,  but  these  ladies  now  affirmed  that  they  knew  he  would  be  dead,  and 
that  what  they  had  predicted  had  come  true.  What  fixes  the  date  at  which 
Knox  related  the  story  is  the  characteristic  observation  with  which  he  leaves 
the  subject : — “Scho  was  angrye  and  sorye  for  a seassone,  but  the  Devill, 
the  Messe,  and  wyttches  have  als  great  credyte  of  hir  this  day  as  thei  had 
sevin  yearis  ago.”  In  one  of  the  MSS.  of  Knox’s  History  (MS.  of  the  date 
“12th  June,  1566,”  elsewhere  on  the  margin,  is  inserted  in  the  text). 
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It  is,  of  course,  quite  a debateable  question  whether  the  story  of  the  saving 
of  the  witches’  credit  corroborates  the  assertion  that  the  Earl  died  from 
natural  causes.  But  both  historians  agree  that  he  was  excessively  corpulent, 
and  in  a state  of  health  which  not  only  rendered  him  unfit  for  war,  but 
made  him  personally  a foeman  scarcely  worthy  of  a warrior’s  steel. 


The  Court  of  Claims. 

No  one  is  now  living  who  took  part  in  the  last  Court  of  Claims — that 
which  sat  before  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  but  perhaps  no  bench 
ever  sat  in  Great  Britain  or  anywhere  which  was  more  distinguished,  or  in 
appearance  more  brilliant  than  the  Committee  of  Lords  who  sat  in  levee 
dress  in  the  Privy  Council  Chamber  in  Downing  Street  on  4th  and  5th 
December,  to  hear  the  claims  which  have  been  made  to  perform  services,  or 
be  present  at  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward.  At  the  head  of  the  long 
table  at  which  the  Court  sat  was  the  Earl  of  Halsbury,  as  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  his  full  bottomed  wig,  and  his  state  robes  of  black  and  gold— so  largely 
gold.  On  his  right  and  left  sat  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Norfolk,  as 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  and  the  Earl  Marshal  respectively ; the 
former,  in  his  gold-faced  uniform  of  a Privy  Councillor,  the  latter  in  the 
scarlet  of  his  office,  and  both  with  the  blue  ribbon  and  star  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.  Along  with  them  sat,  ranged  in  their  order  down  each  side  of 
the  table — Lord  Macnaghten  (a  Lord  of  Appeal),  Lord  James  of  Hereford 
(Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster),  Lord  Robertson  (a  Lord  of  Appeal), 
Lord  Alverstone  (Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England),  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Blair  Balfour  (Lord  Justice-General  of  Scotland),  Sir  Francis  Jeune  (President 
of  the  Probate  Division,  &c.,  England),  Sir  Richard  Henn  Collins  (Master 
of  the  Rolls),  and,  on  the  second  day,  Lord  Ashbourne  (Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland).  All  these  learned  Lords  (save  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  who  wore 
a black  velvet  Court  dress)  were  in  their  gold-braided  Privy  Councillors’ 
uniforms,  with  the  ribbons,  stars,  and  badges  of  such  orders  of  knighthood 
as  they  belonged  to.  The  scene  was  worth  depicting.  The  majority  of  the 
Court  resembled  a company  of  Admirals  rather  than  a bench  of  exalted 
gentlemen  of  the  order  of  the  long  robe.  Counsel  were  ordered  to  appear  as 
if  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

As  the  King  has  resolved  to  dispense  with  all  attendances  of  duty  in 
the  Procession  to  the  Abbey  on  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation,  and  to  have 
no  Coronation  Banquet,  his  Commission  to  the  Court  restricted  its  juris- 
diction to  claims  relating  to  the  ceremony  within  the  Church.  Fifty-nine 
claims  were  presented  to  the  Court.  Some  of  these  were  at  once  ruled  out 
on  the  ground  that  for  various  reasons  they  were  not  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Some  were  decided  at  once,  and  the  consideration  of  one  or  two  adjourned 
till  a day  in  January.  The  claims  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Household 
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of  Scotland,  ten  in  number,  occupied  a considerable  amount  of  the  attention 
of  the  Court.  Though  the  official  intimation  of  the  findings  of  the  Court 
has  not  been  published  yet  so  far  as  we  know,  the  following  is  believed  to 
be  a sufficiently  accurate  report  of  what  took  place  : — The  Earl  of  Errol  was 
found  entitled  to  be  present  as  Lord  High  Constable  of  Scotland,  but  the 
Court  came  to  no  finding  as  to  his  right  to  have  a new  gold-tipped  silver 
baton  granted  to  him.  The  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  have  a place  as 
Heritable  Great  Master-Household  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  presumably  means  that  His  Grace’s  request  appeared  reasonable  but 
that  his  right  was  not  shown.  Sir  W.  R.  C.  Anstruther,  Bart.,  claimed  to 
be  admitted  as  one  of  the  Heritable  Masters  of  His  Majesty’s  Scottish 
Household,  and  also  as  Grand  Carver.  Neither  of  his  requests  were  granted 
as  he  could  not  specify  any  duty  which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  in 
the  Abbey  Church  at  a Coronation.  The  Walker  Trustees  (incorporated  by 
“ The  Walker  Trust  Act,  1877  ”)  heritable  owners  of  the  office  of  Usher  of 
the  White  Rod,  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  appear  by  deputy.  The  office 
was  that  of  “ Principal  Usher  to  the  King  of  Scotland  at  Parliaments, 
General  Councils,  and  Feasts ; ” and  had  charters  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Robert  II.  or  earlier.  At  Scottish  coronations  the  Usher  had  taken  an 
important  part  even  in  the  church,  as  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  at 
Scone  in  1651.  He  had  been  present  at  the  coronations  of  George  III.;  and 
at  that  of  George  IV.,  he  had  stood  near  the  King,  and  had  given  the 
signal  to  the  peers  to  assume  their  coronets.  At  subsequent  coronations  he 
had  not  been  present,  but  stated  that  on  these  occasions  the  Lyon  King  of 
Arms  and  all  other  Scots  officers,  except  the  Constable,  had  been  excluded, 
and  that  his  rights  had  then  been  expressly  reserved  to  him.  The  office 
was  essentially  one  of  general  service,  near  the  King’s  person,  was  an  indoor 
office,  and  had  no  connection  with  processions  as  such.  The  Court  at  first 
disallowed  the  claim.  Sir  A.  H.  Seton-Steuart  of  Touch,  Bart.,  applied 
to  be  admitted  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  of  Heritable  Armour-bearer  to 
the  King,  and  Esquire  of  the  Royal  Body,  citing  a charter  as  early  as  1488, 
and  showing  that  his  ancestors  had  been  present  officially  at  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  in  1876,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Albert  Memorial 
in  Edinburgh.  The  test — “ what  specific  duty  ? ” a test  which  was  neces- 
sarily fatal  to  a Scots  officer — was  here  again  applied,  and,  though  counsel 
suggested  that  “ they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait,”  the  claim  was 
not  admitted.  Lyon  King  of  Arms  then  claimed  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
the  Scottish  Heralds  and  Pursuivants  to  be  assigned  “ their  customary 
places.”  To  the  question  what  duty  did  he  claim  to  perform  at  West- 
minster, he  replied  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  ; but  that  a king  of  Scot- 
land had  once  said  he  could  not  be  crowned  a king  if  Lyon  was  not  present. 
These  claims  were  admitted  in  virtue  of  prescriptive  right.  Ulster,  who, 
with  Athlone,  was  admitted  on  the  same  grounds,  represented  that  if  one 
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of  his  predecessors  was  absent  from  a previous  coronation,  it  was  to  be 
remembered  that  Ireland  was  further  off  then  than  it  is  now.  The  finding 
of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Usher  of  the  White  Rod  was  then  altered, 
and  he  also  was  admitted  in  virtue  of  his  prescriptive  right.  Mr.  Harry 
Scrymgeour  Wedderburn  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  each  claimed  to  be 
admitted  as  the  Hereditary  Standard-bearer,  Mr.  Wedderburn  claiming  that 
his  family  was  still  in  legal  possession  of  the  office,  though  the  ancestor  of 
his  opponent  had  received  a so-called  grant  of  it  from  Charles  II.  This 
case  was  heard  at  some  length,  and  stands  adjourned  till  14th  January. 


£Uierp. 

The  Templars  in  Scotland. — Having  long  been  engaged  on  a collection 
of  Charters  and  other  Documents  relating  to  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers, 
especially  in  Scotland,  with  Historical  Notes,  & c.,  I shall  be  much  in- 
debted to  all  who  will  communicate  anything  which  may  serve  towards  the 
completion  of  my  design. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Templars, 
their  great  possessions  in  Scotland  (as  elsewhere)  were  generally  obtained  by 
the  Hospitallers,  and  that  the  whole  united  property  was  generally  known 
(in  Scotland)  as  Temple  lands.  I cannot  accept  the  statement  (in  Scottish 
Antiquary,  No.  62,  p.  93)  that  “Temple  lands”  means  church  lands,1  for 
“ Tern  plum  ” was  certainly  not  the  usual  designation  of  a church,  in  any 
sense,  in  the  middle  ages.  H.  Gough. 

Sandcroft,  Redhill,  Surrey,  7th  October , 1901. 

1 The  statement  was  “ In  a number  of  Charters,”  &c. — [Ed.] 


Eqjlp. 

CCLXXVI.  Campbell  of  Greenyards. — An  answer  to  this  enquiry 
(in  Yol.  IX.)  may  still  be  of  interest  to  “Absque  Metu.”  Daniel  Camp- 
bell, of  Greenyards,  was  Secretary  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  died  in 
March,  1732.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Tulloch,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tulloch, 
writer.  Besides  Doriel,  who  married  Sir  James  Hay  of  Haystoun  (I  question 
whether  “Absque  Metu”  is  at  all  correct  in  stating  “ circa  1740  ”),  another 
and  elder  daughter,  Bethea,  married,  in  1751,  James  Russell  of  Roseburne, 
whose  sixth  son  w7as  created  a Baronet,  now  represented  by  his  descendant, 
Sir  William  Russell,  Bart. 

Daniel  Campbell  succeeded  his  brother  Patrick  in  Greenyards  in  1729. 

L.  G.  P. 
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Notices  of  IPoofes. 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Glasgow,  1901. 

Handbook  of  Archaeology,  Education,  Medical  and  Charitable  Institu- 
tions of  Glasgow.  Edited  by  Magnus  Maclean. 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  Handbooks,  published  by  the  Local  Committee, 
for  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Glasgow  in  1901.  The  first 
three  papers  deal  with  archeological  questions,  and  therefore  call  for  a brief 
notice  here.  The  first  Paper  “ Historical  Glasgow,”  by  Mr.  Renwick,  con- 
tains an  interesting  account  of  the  great  city  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  Exhibition  of  1901.  The  history  is  full,  and  takes  up  all  the 
salient  points  after  the  “ Inquest  of  David,  Prince  of  Cumbria,”  in  111G. 
Like  Edinburgh,  it  appears,  Glasgow  had  no  existence  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  The  reputed  preaching  of  Tinian,  and  residence  of  St.  Kentigern 
are  briefly  noted.  From  a charter  in  the  “ Register  of  Paisley  ” it  appears  that 
in  1286  there  was  a “pontem  de  Clud.”  From  the  Ragman  Rolls  we  learn 
that  there  was  a bridge  at  Stirling  in  1296;  and  from  other  sources  that 
there  was  an  earlier  bridge  at  Perth,  and  a still  earlier  at  Berwick,  where 
the  first  bridge  in  Scotland  appears  to  have  been.  Mr.  Renwick’s  complete 
knowledge  of  Charters,  Protocols,  and  other  writs  of  the  City,  have  been 
fully  used  to  illustrate  and  embellish  the  history,  which  is  written  in  a 
pleasing  and  interesting  style.  The  second  Paper  is  a brief  and  pithy  notice 
of  “The  Antonine  Wall  and  its  Inscribed  Stones  ” by  Mr.  George  Neilson. 
Mr.  Neilson  gives  a short  notice  of  the  excavations  on  the  Vallum  from 
1890  to  1893,  which  are  related  in  the  Antonine  Wall  Report,  also  drawn 
up  by  himself.  These  excavations  have  settled  for  good  many  points 
formerly  threshed  by  antiquaries  such  as — (1)  the  foundation  stratum  of 
rough  unhewn  stones,  14  feet  in  width,  on  which  the  structure  was  raised  ; 

(2)  the  wall  proper  was  made  of  sods,  not  of  earth  taken  from  the  ditch, 
which  is  proved  by  the  striated  appearance  disclosed  in  what  remains 
standing  of  the  “ Dike,”  in  all  the  sections  cut  through  it.  Sundry  other 
very  useful  points  have  been  settled  by  these  important  excavations,  such 
as  the  fact  that  the  road  is  never  of  the  mound  kind,  nor  even  covered  with 
flagstones,  at  least  the  sections  only  revealed  one  case,  near  Seabegs ; 

(3)  An  account  of  the  Glasgow  Cathedral  by  P.  Macgregor  Chalmers.  Mr. 
Chalmers  traces  first  the  early  ecclesiastical  stories  about  Glasgow — the 
preaching  of  Ninian  and  St.  Mungo,  which  depend  on  the  authority  of 
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Jocelyn  of  Furness,  C.  1190,  and  must  be  taken  cum  grano  satis.  It  appears, 
in  fact,  that  nothing  earlier  than  the  time  of  David,  Prince  of  Cumbria, 
C.  1116,  exists  in  the  Cathedral.  From  that  period  Mr.  Chalmers  gives 
a useful  account  of  the  erection  and  vicissitudes  of  the  building.  Of  course 
it  is  well  known  to  be  the  best  and  most  venerable  Cathedral  in  Scotland. 


The  Old  Ludgings  of  Glasgow — Pre-Reformation  Manses,  &c.  Illus- 
trated. By  Thomas  Lugton.  Glasgow  : Jambs  Hedderwick  & Sons. 
1901. 

Mr.  Lugton  has  freely  availed  himself  of  the  stores  of  information  con- 
tained in  Sir  James  Marwick’s  Burgh  Records  and  Mr.  Renwick’s  Protocol 
Books  of  Glasgow , and  other  sources.  The  whole  forms  a very  readable 
account  of  the  old  manses  connected  with  the  Cathedral,  wherein  the 
Prebends  resided,  such  as  the  manse  of  Carstairs,  the  manse  of  Moffat,  &c. 
But,  indeed,  there  is  a deal  of  information  and  disquisitions  on  many  other 
buildings  and  streets  in  Glasgow,  including  the  house  where  Darnley  was 
lodged,  and  where  Queen  Mary  abode  on  her  visit.  The  text  is  nicely 
brightened  and  enlivened  by  drawings  and  photographs. 
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THE  FIELD  OF  OTTERBURN. 

TTERBURN  is,  perhaps,  the  most  picturesque  of  battles 


in  Scottish  history,  for,  although  it  had  not  the  politi- 
cal significance  of  Stirling  or  Bannockburn,  yet  it  took  place 
amidst  all  the  circumstances  which  appeal  most  strongly  to 
the  imagination  of  the  lovers  of  chivalry  and  knightly  deeds. 
It  was  fought  on  a brilliant  moonlight  night,  and  was  a 
desperate  hand-to-hand  conflict,  in  which  there  were  many 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  personal  bravery.  Froissart, 
whose  version  may  be  taken  to  be  substantially  correct, 
inasmuch  as  he  obtained  his  information  from  combatants  on 
either  side,  delights  in  recounting  the  feats  of  valour  which 
were  performed,  and  bestows  his  praise  equally  on  victors 
and  vanquished.  “Of  all  the  battayles  and  encounterings,” 
says  he,  “that  I have  made  mencion  of  here  before  in  all  this 
hystery,  great  or  smalle,  this  battayle  that  I treat  of  nowe 
was  one  of  the  sorest  and  best  foughten,  without  cowardes 
or  faynte  hartes ; for  there  was  nyther  knyghte  nor  squyer 
but  that  dyde  his  devoye.”  And  he  tells  us  that  the  fame  of 
the  victory  spread  not  only  throughout  both  countries,  but 
even  to  the  Continent.  His  interest  in  the  contest  is  attri- 
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butable  to  the  fact  that  in  his  youth  he  had  spent  several 
years  at  the  English  Court,  and  during  his  travels  in 
Scotland,  in  1365,  had  stayed  fifteen  days  at  Dalkeith,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  where  he  saw  his  son,  the 
Douglas  who  was  slain  at  Otterburn,  “ a faire  young  chylde,” 
and  his  sister,  the  Lady  Blanche. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  an  invasion  of  England,  which  was 
threatened  by  a war  with  France  and  harassed  with  internal 
feuds  on  its  northern  border.  In  addition  to  this,  an  incen- 
tive to  the  Scots  was  their  anxiety  to  test  the  thousand 
stand  of  mail,  which  had  lately  been  received  as  a present 
from  the  French,  and  which  formed  a material  adjunct  to 
their  warlike  strength.  The  force,  which  mustered  on  the 
frontier  in  the  autumn  of  1388 — fully  fifty  thousand  strong — 
was  the  largest  they  had  ever  put  in  the  field.  The  king, 
Robert  II.,  enfeebled  by  old  age,  was  desirous  of  peace,  but 
the  barons,  in  his  absence,  held  a large  assemblage  at 
Aberdeen,  where  the  plan  of  campaign  was  decided  upon. 

It  was  resolved  to  puzzle  the  English  by  a simultaneous 
invasion,  both  by  the  eastern  and  western  marches.  The 
bulk  of  the  army,  under  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  was  sent 
through  Liddesdale  towards  Carlisle,  whilst  a flying  column, 
consisting  of  300  picked  lances,  or  mounted  men-at-arms, 
and  2000  foot  men,  was  to  take  the  Northumbrian  route  for 
the  purpose  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  English  from 
the  main  army.  With  the  fortunes  of  the  latter  we  have  no 
concern.  The  smaller  division,  commanded  by  the  Earls  of 
Douglas,  Dunbar,  and  Moray,  reached  Brancepeth,  four  and 
a-half  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  Durham.  Here  they 
halted,  and  returned  northwards  again,  looting,  burning,  and 
destroying  everywhere ; and  in  a skirmish  outside  the  walls 
of  Newcastle,  between  Douglas  and  Percy,  the  Scot  managed 
to  unhorse  Hotspur  and  to  capture  his  pennon,  “ to  the  great 
vexation,”  as  the  chronicler  says,  “ of  Sir  Henry  and  the 
other  English.”  The  Earl  boasted  that  he  would  carry  his 
trophy  with  him  to  Scotland,  and  place  it  on  the  tower  of 
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his  castle  at  Dalkeith.  “That,  so  help  me  God,”  replied 
Hotspur,  “ no  Douglas  shall  ever  do ; and  ere  you  leave 
Northumberland  you  shall  have  small  cause  to  brag.” 
“Well,  Henry,”  answered  Douglas,  “'your  pennon  shall  this 
night  be  placed  before  my  tent ; come  and  win  it  if  you 
can ! ” 

The  battle  which  ensued  was  the  outcome  of  this  chal- 
lenge. The  English  leaders,  who  believed  that  Douglas  led 
the  van  of  the  main  army,  and  intended  to  draw  them  into 
an  ambush,  dissuaded  Percy  from  attacking  that  night. 
Before  dawn,  on  the  next  day,  the  Earl  continued  his  home- 
ward march  for  some  thirty  miles,  in  a north-westerly  direc- 
tion, until  he  reached  Ponteland,  where  he  destroyed  a tower 
or  pele  belonging  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Athol,  an  English  knight, 
whom  he  took  prisoner.  He  then  crossed  the  Otter  Burn, 
and  marched  farther  up  the  open  valley,  passing  on  to  a hill 
on  the  north-west  side  of  Holt  Wood,  where,  on  the  site  of 
an  old  ruined  fort,  he  pitched  his  camp.  His  position,  which 
was  well  chosen  so  as  to  render  the  use  of  bowmen  of  no 
avail,  is  thus  described  by  a local  historian  : — 

“ It  formed  a kind  of  promontory,  jutting  out  to  the 
south-west  from  the  high  land  behind  ; and  to  the  Scots  it 
commanded  a good  view  both  up  Bedesdale  and  around  the 
central  part  thereof  for  several  miles.  The  tower  of  Otter- 
burn  was  situate  about  a mile  and  a-half  below  them  ; and 
they  had  an  open  prospect  to  the  south-east,  the  direction 
whence  they  might  reasonably  expect  the  approach  of  the 
English.  On  the  north  the  camp  was  somewhat  exposed ; 
but  on  the  west  and  south  it  was  closely  surrounded  by 
natural  wood,  of  which  some  straggling  birch-trees  and  a few 
solitary  remnants  of  the  mountain -ash  still  grow  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  place.  Upon  the  east  side  was  the 
entrance ; and  this  part  was  likewise  shaded  with  underwood 
and  trees.” 

The  Scots  at  once  began  to  entrench  themselves  by 
erecting  an  earthwork  on  the  north  side  and  by  felling 
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trees,  which  they  placed  across  the  track-road  wherever 
necessary.  A little  in  advance  of  the  military  camp  they 
collected  their  waggons  and  plunder,  over  which  they  set  a 
guard  of  camp  followers  and  sutlers.  These  were  armed  for 
the  most  part  with  bills  and  staves,  and  were  directed  in  case 
of  an  alarm  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay  while  the  knights  were 
arraying  themselves  for  battle.  Meanwhile  Percy  had  dis- 
covered that  Douglas  with  his  small  army  was  unsupported 
and,  hurriedly  collecting  a force  of  about  six  hundred  men- 
at-arms  and  eight  thousand  infantry,  he  hastened  on  to 
Otterburn,  which  he  reached  late  on  the  evening  of  19th 
August.  He  sent  a detachment  under  Sir  Thomas  Umfra- 
ville  and  his  brother  northwards  to  attack  the  Scots  in  rear, 
which,  however,  missed  its  way  in  the  dark.  At  the  same  time 
he  himself  fell  furiously  on  the  huts  of  the  servants  and  camp 
followers,  whom  he  mistook  for  their  masters.  Douglas 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise  seeing  that 
since  his  arrival  he  had  been  working  hard  to  fortify  his 
position,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  expect  an  attack  at 
that  late  hour.  Some  of  his  men  were  at  supper,  others  had 
retired  to  rest.  When  the  first-  onslaught  was  made  and  the 

O 

cry  of  “ Percy  ! Percy  ! ” sounded  through  the  camp,  it  is 
said  that  he  was  so  much  occupied  in  ordering  his  troops  for 
battle  that  he  neglected  to  arm  himself  with  care.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  ballad  : — 

He  belted  on  bis  good  braid  sword, 

And  to  the  field  be  ran  ; 

But  be  forgot  the  helmet  good 

That  should  have  kept  his  brain. 

The  Earl  of  Moray  was  in  the  same  plight,  and  fought  all  night 
without  covering  to  his  head.  But  the  main  body  of  heavily- 
armed  men  arrayed  themselves  with  surprising  celerity,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  it  must  have  taken  a considerable 
time  in  those  days  to  “ close  the  rivets  up  ” and  equip  a 
warrior  in  full  armour.  The  guard  with  the  baggage  and 
spoil  managed  to  hold  out  whilst  the  harnessing  went  on, 
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but  in  spite  of  its  brave  defence  was  slaughtered.  When 
the  Scots  were  prepared  for  action,  they  sent  a small  body 
of  infantry  in  advance  to  keep  the  English  engaged,  and 
Douglas  with  his  most  doughty  comrades-in-arms  withdrew 
in  silence  from  the  camp,  worked  round  in  close  proximity 
to  the  fight  and  fell  suddenly  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy — a mode  of  attack  which  had  been  pre-arranged  on 
inspection  of  the  ground,  and  upon  which  Froissart  bestows 
much  praise. 

As  the  battle  continued  the  moon  rose.  The  English 
were  at  first  successful,  keeping  well  together,  but  the  Scots 
“ showed  great  hardiness  and  fought  merrily  with  great 
desire  of  honour.”  For  some  time  the  issue  was  doubtful. 
Then  Lord  Douglas  seeing  that  his  men  were  being  slowly 
pressed  back  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  determined  to  make 
a supreme  effort.  He  ordered  his  banner  to  advance,  and 
“ lyke  a hardy  Hector  wyllynge  alone  to  conquer  the  felde 
and  to  dyscomfyte  his  enemyes  ” rushed  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  dealing  death  to  all  around  with  a huge  iron  mace, 
which  he  swung  with  both  hands.  In  his  heroic  endeavour 
he  was  well  supported  by  Sir  Patrick  Hepburn  and  other 
knights,  and  by  his  exertions  succeeded  in  stemming  the 
tide  and  averting  defeat.  But,  pierced  in  the  body  with 
three  spear  wounds  and  struck  on  the  head  with  an  axe,  the 
Douglas  himself  was  borne  to  the  ground. 

“ Fortunately,  when  the  Earl  was  struck  down,”  says 
Sir  William  Fraser,  “ his  rank  and  identity  were  unrecognised 
by  the  English,  or  the  issue  of  the  conflict  might  have  been 
very  different.  The  English  falling  back,  those  Scottish 
knights,  who  had  closely  followed  Douglas,  came  up  to  the 
spot  where  their  leader  had  fallen.  Beside  him  lay  one  of 
his  personal  attendants,  Sir  Bobert  Hart,  while  the  Earl’s 
chaplain,  Bichard  Lundie,  defended  the  body  of  the 
prostrate  hero.  The  Earl’s  kinsman,  Sir  James  Lindsay, 
with  Sir  John  and  Sir  Walter  Sinclair,  were  the  first  to 
reach  their  chief.  The  scene  which  followed  is  one  of  the 
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most  affecting  in  the  annals  of  chivalry.  When  asked  how 
he  did,  the  dying  Earl  replied,  ‘ Right  evil ; yet,  thank 
God,  but  few  of  my  ancestors  have  died  in  their  beds.  I am 
dying,  for  my  heart  grows  faint,  but  I pray  you  to  avenge 
me.  Raise  my  banner,  which  lyeth  near  me  on  the  ground  ; 
shew  my  state  neither  to  friend  or  foe,  lest  mine  enemies 
rejoice  and  my  friends  be  discomfited.’  So  saying  the 
Earl  expired,  with  his  war-cry  sounding  in  his  ears,  as  Sir 
J ohn  Sinclair  raised  the  fallen  pennon,  and  his  friends 
renewed  the  fight,  first  covering  their  leader’s  body  with  a 
mantle.” 1 

The  Scottish  leaders  obeyed  the  last  words  of  the  brave 
Douglas,  and  pressed  forward  raising  aloud  his  battle-cry,  as 
if  he  were  still  the  forefront  of  the  fray.  Hotspur  and  his 
brother  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  who  was  sorely  wounded,  yielded 
after  a stout  resistance,  and  the  English,  disheartened  by 
their  loss  and  wearied  after  their  long  journey  from 
Newcastle,  gave  way,  and  were  soon  in  full  retreat.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  chivalry  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 
were  killed  or  taken,  among  the  prisoners  being  the  Seneschal 
of  York,  the  Captain  of  Berwick,  Sir  Ralph  Langley,  Sir 
Thomas  Walsingham,  Sir  John  Felton,  and  many  others  of 
high  degree,  whose  ransom  proved  a source  of  great  wealth 
to  the  Scots.  The  number  of  the  slain  amounted  to  about 
eighteen  hundred  infantry,  and  sixty  men-at-arms,  whilst 
one  thousand  were  wounded.  Froissart  states  that  of  the 
Scots  there  were  only  one  hundred  killed  and  two  hundred 
prisoners,  but  these  figures  may  have  been  slightly  under- 
estimated, as  he  is  careful  to  explain  that  he  obtained  his 
information  from  one  of  the  victorious  party.  The  rejoicing 
over  the  victory  was  mingled  with  sorrow  at  the  death  of 
the  Earl,  whose  heroism  was  regarded  with  universal 
admiration.  His  loss  was  the  more  keenly  felt,  as  he  had  died 
in  the  prime  of  his  manhood.  The  body  was  borne  in 


1 The  Douglas  Book , Vol.  I.  p.  313. 
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the  midst  of  the  army  to  Melrose  Abbey,  where  they  buried 
him  and  placed  the  torn  and  soiled  banner  over  his  grave. 

During  the  retreat  there  happened  “ a strange  chance  of 
war  ” which  must  be  <nven  in  the  chronicler’s  own  words  : — 

O 

“ I shall  shewe  you  of  Sir  Mathewe  Reedman,  who  was 
on  horsebacke  to  save  himselfe,  for  he  alone  coude  not 
remedy  the  mater.  At  his  departy nge  Sir  James  Lindsay 
was  nere  him,  and  sawe  Sir  Mathewe  departed.  And  this 
Sir  James,  to  wyn  honour,  followed  in  chase  Sir  Mathewe 
Reedman,  and  came  so  nere  him,  that  he  myght  have  stryken 
hym  with  hys  speare,  if  he  had  lyst.  Than  he  said,  ‘ A ! Sir 
Knyght,  tourne  ! it  is  a shame  thus  to  fly ! I am  James  of 
Lindsay.  If  ye  will  nat  tourne,  I shall  strike  you  on  the 
backe  with  my  speare.’  Sir  Mathewe  spoke  no  worde,  but 
struke  his  hors  with  his  spurres  sorer  than  he  did  before. 
In  this  manner  he  chased  hym  more  than  three  myles.  And 
at  last  Sir  Mathewe  Reedman’s  hors  foundered,  and  fell 
under  hym.  Than  he  stept  forthe  on  the  erthe,  and  drewe 
oute  his  swerde,  and  toke  corage  to  defend  himselfe.  And 
the  Scotte  thoughte  to  have  stryken  hym  on  the  brest,  but 
Sir  Mathewe  Reedman  swerved  fro’  the  stroke,  and  the 
speare  point  entered  into  the  erthe.  Than  Sir  Mathewe 
strak  asonder  the  speare  wyth  his  swerde.  And  whan  Sir 
James  Lindsay  saw  howe  he  had  lost  his  speare,  he  cast  away 
the  tronchon  and  lyghted  a-fote,  and  toke  a lytell  battell-axe, 
that  he  carried  at  his  backe,  and  handled  it  with  his  one 
hand,  quickly  and  delyverly,  in  the  whyche  feate  Scottes  be 
well  experte.  And  than  he  set  at  Sir  Mathewe,  and  he 
defended  himselfe  properly.  Thus  they  journeyed  toguyder, 
one  with  an  axe,  and  the  other  with  a swerde  a long  season 
and  no  man  to  lette  them.  Fynally  Sir  James  Lindsay  gave 
the  knyght  such  strokes  and  helde  hym  so  short  that  he  was 
putte  out  of  brethe  in  such  wyse  that  he  yelded  himselfe  and 
sayde,  ‘Sir  James  Lindsay,  I yelde  me  to  you.’ — ‘Well/ 
quod  he  ; ‘ and  I receyve  you,  rescue  or  no  rescue.’  ‘ I am 
content,’  quod  Reedman,  ‘ so  ye  dele  wyth  me  like  a good 
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company  on.’ — 4 1 shall  not  fayle  that/  quod  Lindsay,  and  so 
put  up  his  swerde. — ‘ Well/  said  Reedman,  ‘ what  will  ye 
no  we  that  I shall  do  ? I am  your  prisoner ; ye  have  con- 
quered me ; I wolde  gladly  go  agayn  to  Newcastell,  and, 
within  fiftene  dayes,  I shall  come  to  you  in  Scotland  wdiere  ye 
shall  assigne  me.’  ‘ I am  content/  quod  Lindsay,  ‘ ye  shall 
promyse,  by  your  faythe,  to  present  yourselfe,  within  these 
foure  wekes  at  Edinborowe  ; and  wTherever  ye  go  to  repute 
yourselfe  my  prisoner.’  All  that  Sir  Mathewe  sware  and 
promised  to  fulfil.” 1 

The  two  parted  upon  these  good  terms,  but  Lindsay  had 
scarce  ridden  a mile  when  he  met  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
with  five  hundred  horse,  who  had  arrived  too  late  for  the 
battle  and  was  returning  homewards.  As  it  was  now  getting 
dark  he  mistook  the  bishop’s  party  for  his  friends,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  before  he  could  make  good  his  escape.  He 
was  carried  to  Newcastle  and  lodged  in  the  episcopal  quarters, 
where  he  encountered  Reedman  next  day  and  proposed  that 
an  exchange  should  be  made.  To  this  the  other  was  willing 
to  assent  provided  he  could  obtain  the  bishop’s  approval ; 
and  the  incident  closes,  so  far  as  Froissart  is  concerned,  with 
an  invitation  to  dinner,  which  is  accepted  by  Lindsay. 
When  the  news  of  Sir  James’s  capture  reached  King  Richard, 
he  issued  a mandate  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  forbid- 
ding him  to  permit  the  prisoner  to  depart  out  of  his  custody 
for  ransom  or  pledge  without  further  orders.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know,  however,  that  he  subsequently  obtained  his 
liberty. 

The  ancient  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  for  many  generations, 
as  Addison  tells  us,  the  favourite  of  the  common  people  of 
England,  is  historically  of  no  importance.  It  is  not  known 
when  or  by  whom  it  was  wTritten  nor  which  version — for  there 
are  three — is  the  earliest,  nor  the  exact  circumstances  which 
it  is  meant  to  represent.  The  earliest  title  of  the  ballad  was 


1 Froissart's  Chronicle.  Lord  Berner’s  Edition,  1523. 
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“The  Hunting  a’  the  Cheviot,”  and  it  takes  the  form,  not  of 
a raid  for  plunder,  but  of  a defiant  hunting  expedition  into 
the  enemy’s  country.  The  conditions  too  are  reversed.  It 
is  Percy  who  invades  Scotland  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Douglas,  the  then  Warden  of  the  Marches.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a mutual  understanding  between  the  borderers  that 
there  should  be  no  hunting  in  the  domains  of  another  without 
leave,  but  the  martial  families  of  Percy  and  Douglas, 
perpetually  at  feud,  were  always  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
break  through  this  rule. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  curious,  the  term  being  a 
variation  or  corruption  of  chevachee  (or  chivachye),  which  in 
the  Norman-French  of  the  time  was  applied  to  a cavalry 
skirmish  or  expedition  of  horse  and  subsequently  became  the 
common  or  characteristic  word  for  a raid  across  the  Border. 
Chaucer  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  when  describing  the 
Young  Squire  who  “ hadde  been  sometyme  in  chivachye,” 
makes  use  of  the  expression.  It  frequently  happened  that 
the  chevachee  took  place  on  the  Cheviot  Hills,  but  the  word 
Cheviot  has  no  connection,  as  commonly  supposed,  with  the 
origin  of  the  phrase.  Two  versions  of  the  ballad  are  given  in 
Percy’s  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry , and  it  is  to 
one  of  these  that  Sir  Philip  Sydney  refers  when  he  says  that 
the  singing  of  it  by  “some  blind  crowder”  stirred  his  heart 
“as  with  the  sound  of  a trumpet.”  The  extracts  quoted  by 
Addison  in  Spectators , Nos.  70  and  74,  are  taken  from  a third 
version,  which  was  probably  written  after  Sidney’s  eulogium, 
and  which  reproduces  in  more  modern  form  the  most  striking 
incidents  of  the  fight.  The  ballad  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  battle  is,  except  in  the  matter  of  figures,  much  more 
accurate,  but  the  author  places  the  event  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV.  and  “ Jamy  the  Skottishe  King,”  although 
Richard  II.  reigned  in  England  and  the  first  James  was  not 
born  until  ten  years  later.  Both  ballads  record  the  death  of 
Douglas,  but  in  Chevy  Chase  Percy  is  slain,  whilst  in 
Otterbourne  he  is  taken  prisoner.  This  fact  has  led  several 
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writers  to  suppose  that  Chevy  Chase  has  no  connection  with 
Otterburn,  but  refers  to  a battle  at  Pepperden  fought  some 
fifty  years  later,  in  1436,  between  Hotspurs  son  and  William, 
Earl  of  Douglas.  It  may  be  so,  but  from  the  fragmentary 
material  we  possess,  it  is  not  safe  to  speak  with  certainty. 

G.  A.  S. 
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NEW  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  VALLUM  OF 
ANTONINUS  PIUS. 

( Continued  from  jj.  126.) 

Easter  Gadder  to  Balmudie. — II.  Legion. 

TN  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Britannia , published  in  1607, 
^ Camden,  the  famous  British  antiquary,  gives  an  account 
of  two  inscriptions  of  the  II.  Legion,  then  kept  at  Cadder 
House.  The  account  was  furnished  to  him  by  Servatius 
Rihelius,  a Silesian  gentleman,  who  had  been  travelling  in 
Scotland.  One  of  these,  containing  a large  wreath,  supported 
by  two  victories,  within  the  garland  bears  the  inscription  : — 

LEG 

n 

AVG 

FECIT 

This  tablet  still  remains  built  into  the  wall  of  Cadder 
Mansion-house. 

The  other  was  then  built  into  the  wall  of  the  tower  of 
the  old  mansion-house,  and  is  now  in  the  Hunterian  Museum. 
It  has  never  had  much  ornamentation  ; but  contains  an 
inscription,  which  can  still  be  deciphered,  though  it  is  sadly 
weather-worn,  perhaps  by  exposure  in  the  Tower. 

IMP  • CAES  • TITO  • AELIO 
HADRIANO  • ANTONINo 
AYG  • PIO  • P • P • LEG  • II  • AVG 
PER  • M • P • III  • DCLXYIS  • 

“ Imperatori  Caesari  Tito  Aelio  Hadriano  Antonino, 
Augusto,  Pio,  Patri  Patriae,  Legio  II.  Augusta,  Per  milia 
Passuum  III.  DCLXVIS.” 

Translation  : “To  the  Emperor  Caesar  Titus  Aelius  Hadrian 
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Antoninus,  Augustus,  Pious,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  the 
II.  Legion,  the  Augustan,  [made  the  Vallum]  for  366 6^ 
passus.” 

S at  the  end  of  the  last  line  stands  for  Semis , half;  in 
this  sense  it  occurs  in  inscriptions,  such  as  Ped.  XVII IS. 
Frontinus  uses  it  in  the  phrase  “ passuum  millium  et  semis.”  1 
This  forms  the  first  of  four  Slabs  which  all  bear  the  same 
numeral  letters. 

It  is  but  fair  play  to  a distinguished  Continental  scholar, 
Joseph  Justus  Scaliger,  to  intimate  that  he  preceded  Camden 
by  one  year,  in  publishing  these  two  Cadder  inscriptions, 
and  a third  at  Moniabroch,  the  old  name  of  Kilsyth.  He 
observes  : “ To-day  inscriptions  are  in  existence  in  Scotland, 
wherein  is  made  mention  of  the  II.  Legion,  and  of  a 
certain  cohort,  whereby  Antoninus  Pius  put  a bridle  on  the 
untamed  fierceness  of  that  nation.  In  the  parish  of  Mini- 
abruch  [Marcellini  Cohors  Hamiorum].  In  a certain  very 
ancient  tower  in  Glasco,  IMP  * CAES  . . . PER  M * P * IIP 
DCIXVI  • S.  There  in  a most  elegant  stone,  LEG  * II  * 
AVG  * FEC.  These  three  Scottish  inscriptions  we  had  from 
a most  worthy  and  distinguished  man,  Crispinus  Gericius,  of 
Elbing,  a Prussian.  ” 2 Gericius  and  Reichel  had  traversed 
Scotland  and  England  together  in  their  search  for  in- 
scriptions. 

Sibbald  thus  discourses  on  this  Stone  : “ The  inscription  of 
the  Stone  placed  in  the  old  Tower  of  Calder  near  to  Glasgow, 
taken  out  of  Grab ames’ -dyke.”  The  inscription  is  correctly 
copied  ending  with  : “ M • P * III  * DCLXVI  * S.” 3 At  a later 
date  he  observes  after  naming  Cadir  Mannor,  “ And  near  to 
the  same  place  in  the  ruins  of  the  wall,  this  was  found.”  He 
must  quote  from  memory,  for  the  end  of  the  line  runs 

1 Frontinus , De  Aquceductibus,  c.  7. 

2 Thesaurus  Temporum.  Eusebii  Pamphili,  Csesarese  Palestinse  Episcopi, 
Opera  et  Studio  Joseph!  Justi  Scaligeri.  Lugduni  Batavorum , 1606,  p.  175,  of 
Annotations.  The  above  passage  occurs  in  a note  on  the  Scoto-Brigantes,  which 
Scaliger  had  foolishly  formed  out  of  Seneca’s  “ Scuta  Brigantas.” 

3 Auctarium  Musei  Balfouriani , p.  205. 
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PER  M * P 'DCLXVII,  showing  two  errors  of  omitting  III 
before  I),  and  putting  an  I instead  of  an  S at  the  end.1 

Gordon  assigns  the  Slab  to  Bemulie : “ At  this  place 
likewise  have  been  dug  up  several  inscriptions  and  engraved 
stones,  showing  that  the  Second  Legion  Augusta  lay  there.” 
Of  the  Wreath  Stone  and  the  Slab,  he  tells  us  they  were 
taken  by  the  ancestors  of  Stirling  of  Keir,  from  Bemulie  to 
Cadder  House,  in  the  west  end  of  which  the  II.  Legion  Slab 
was  built  at  the  time  of  Gordon’s  visit  (1726  ?).2  When 
Horsley  wrote  (1731),  the  Slab  had  been  taken  down  and  set 
within  the  house.3  Neither  Sibbald  nor  Gordon  could  have 
any  information  of  the  Stone  save  what  they  gathered  from 
Camden.  My  opinion  is  that  it  had  been  set  up  on  the  east 
half  of  the  section,  between  East  Cadder  and  Cadder  Manor. 


The  Dougalston  Stone — II.  Legion  3666 1 Passus. 

Mr.  Urry’s  notice  of  this  Stone  is  : “ This  was  found  at 
Dougalston.”  “ Found  ” in  this  sentence  must  just  be  taken 
in  the  loose  sense  common  in  the  older  Antiquarian  books  to 
mean  that  it  came  from  Dougalston  to  the  Library  at 
Glasgow.  In  Pont’s  maps,  however,  and  all  the  earlier  maps, 
the  Wall  at  this  part  was  placed  too  far  north,  and  must  have 
passed  not  far  from  Dougalston  manor. 

Sibbald : “ There  is  another  stone  in  Glasgow  Library, 
it  is  broken,  but  what  is  entire  of  it  is  read  thus — IMP,”  <#c.4 

Stukeley  : “ No.  V.  [of  Plate]  is  now  at  Glasgow  College, 
the  gift  of  John  Graham , of  Dougalston,  Anno  1694. 
I took  it  from  Mr.  Lluyd's  collections  before  mentioned, 
seems  to  be  the  second  mentioned  in  Camden , p.  920,  but 
incorrect.5  In  the  additions  to  his  book,  p.  1103,  the  Legend 

1 Historical  Inquiries , p.  50. 

2 Itin.  Septen.,  p.  54. 

3 Britannia  Bomana , p.  198. 

4 Historical  Inquiries , p.  49.  He  says  nothing  of  site  or  donor. 

5 [This  is  a mistake.  The  second  inscription  on  p.  920  of  Gibson’s  Camden , 
1695,  is  the  Cadder  House  II.  Legion  Stone.] 
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is  repeated  as  I conjecture,  but  still  imperfect.  It  informs 
us  the  Second  Legion  advanced  the  Vallum  farther  three  miles 

O 

666  Paces  ; thus  to  be  read  in  words  at  length  IMPERA- 
TOPI  [etc.~\.  The  stone  is  finely  carved  in  basso  relievo : on 
one  side  a Horseman  with  a spear  in  his  hand,  behind  a 
winged  Image  of  Victory  holding  a Parma  Equestris , under- 
neath two  captives.  On  the  other  side  an  Eagle  with  ex- 
panded wings  treading  on  a sea-calf,  underneath  a captive 
with  a Caledonian  Bonnet.”1 

In  writing  of  Castlehill  Fort,  Gordon  observes  : “ Out  of 
the  Ruins  of  this  Fort,  the  noblest  Roman  Stone  that  ever 
was  found  in  Scotland  was  dug.  It  is  now  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  being  the  gift  of  Mr.  Graham , of  Dougalston , 
Anno  1694.  It  is  a foot  and  a-half  long,  and  two  broad: 
on  each  side  of  the  inscription  was  to  be  seen  the  following 
particulars  engraved  in  Mezzo  Relievo.  On  the  one  side  is 
the  figure  of  a Man  on  Horseback , holding  a spear  in  his 
right  hand,  with  a shield  on  his  left  arm ; behind  him  stands 
a Victory  with  a garland ; and  upon  the  ground,  under  his 
horse’s  feet,  are  two  Caledonian  Cajptives  sitting,  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs.  At  the  foot  of  the  one  is  a 
Pugio,  exactly  in  the  form  of  those  Whingers  or  Durks, 
which  the  Highlanders  use  to  this  day ; between  those  two 
captives  is  plainly  to  be  seen  the  Roman  Vexillum,  or 
standard  ; and  on  the  right  hand  of  the  inscription  is  an  eagle 
upon  the  back  of  a Sea-goat , under  which  is  another  captive, 
having  his  hands  likewise  tied  behind,  and  a Caledonian 
bonnet  on  his  head ; to  the  right  hand  of  this  figure,  part  of 
another  vexillum  is  to  be  discerned.”  Gordon  qualifies  his 
statement  about  this  being  the  noblest  Roman  Stone  that 
ever  was  found  in  Scotland,  by  adding,  “ The  sculpture  on 
this  Stone  does  not  seem  to  be  of  an  elegant  taste ; it  has, 
however,  suffered  much  by  the  injury  of  Time  and  Weather,” 
Gordon  has  been  unfortunate  with  this  Stone  ; in  his  figure 


1 Account  of  a Roman  Temple  \&c.\  1720,  p.  10. 
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of  it  tlie  space  where  LEG.  II.  should  be,  stands  entirely 
blank ; in  the  text,  the  inscription  is  imperfect,  and  he  trans- 
lates it  as  done  by  the  Sixth  Legion.1 

Horsleys  description  is  almost  identical  with  Gordon’s. 
He  says,  “ the  sculpture  contains  the  greatest  variety  of 
figures  of  any  Roman  monument  I remember  in  Scotland  ; 
but  the  stone  was  unhappily  broken  through  the  middle  after 
it  was  found.  It  was  presented  in  the  year  1694,  by 
Mr.  Graham,  of  Dougalston,  to  the  University  of  Glasgow , 
where  it  is  now  carefully  preserved.”  Horsley  follows 
Gordon  in  assigning  the  Stone  to  Castlehill ; also  in  what  he 
says  about  the  Roman  Vexilla  and  the  Caledonian  bonnet, 
qualifying  it  thus,  “ with  something  on  his  head  not  unlike 
the  present  Scots  bonnet.”2  The  “Caledonian  Bonnet,”  was 
a catching  idea,  and  was  first  started  by  Stukeley ; then 
adopted  by  Gordon,  and  modified  into  “ Scots  Bonnet  ” by 
Horsley.  The  sculpture  for  the  tousled  head  of  the  wretched 
party,  crushed  and  jammed  into  the  corner,  might  stand  for 
a cap,  or  anything,  or  nothing.  By  referring  to  the  Bridge- 
ness  Stone,  however,  we  find  the  hair  of  the  captives  either 
plaited  and  dressed,  or  so  represented  in  the  sculpture,  that 
we  might  easily  fancy  some  sort  of  covering  on  the  head. 
But  not  so.  It  is  merely  the  hewers  way  of  representing  the 
hair.  No  doubt,  a Briton,  otherwise  stark  naked,  wearing  a 
Caledonian  bonnet,  would  be  a striking  figure,  too  striking 
by  a long  way.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  Caledonian 
bonnet,  merely  as  the  shaggy  hair,  and  the  sculpture,  no 
doubt,  weather-worn. 

Another  point  is  the  Roman  Vexillum  or  Vexilla  between 
the  captives  in  the  first  panel,  and  a similar  Vexillum \ in  the 
third.  This  is  Gordon’s  surmise,  and  Horsley  adopts  it. 
Stuart  adopts  the  notion,  but  with  dubiety.  “Besides  the 
dagger,  there  is  something  like  a Vexillum  or  standard  placed 
beside  the  single,  and  likewise  between  the  two  captive 


1 Itinerarium  Septeyitrionale , p.  52. 

2 Britannia  Bomana,  1731,  p.  195. 
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figures.  What  these  Vexilla  were  intended  to  signify  we 
cannot  imagine,  unless  introduced  to  indicate  that  the  natives 
had  been  obliged  to  give  way  before  them.”1 

Sibbald  describes  the  figures  as  Tesserce , square  pieces  of 
stone  or  wood,  a checker  for  pavements,  &c.2 

It  is  very  plain  that  in  the  first  and  last  panel  of  this 
Stone  there  has  been  in  the  Artist’s  mind  a reminiscence  of 
the  Bridgeness  Stone.  Reverting  to  it,  we  find,  beside  the 
captives,  small  oblong  shields,  apparently  about  a foot  and 
a-half  long  by  a foot  broad.  They  seem  to  be  made  of  wood, 
and  have  a small  knob  representing  the  handle  in  the  middle. 
The  “tesserce”  or  Vexilla  in  this  Slab,  are  just  the  same 
figure  and  size,  and  also  show  the  knob  in  the  middle.  They 
may  be,  therefore,  safely  held  to  be  figures  of  the  Small 
Caledonian  Shields. 

In  my  description  of  the  Bridgeness  Stone  I fell  into  a 
mistake ; which  I shall  humbly  confess  and  offer  up  as  a 
small  sniff  of  frankincense  to  the  shades  of  many  worthy  and 
excellent  men,  whom  I have  been  compelled  to  find  in  error. 
I remarked  there,  “ Observe  here  the  curious  circumstance, 
that  the  long  broadswords  and  short  round  shields  of  the 
Caledonians,  as  recorded  by  Tacitus  in  his  narrative  of  the 
battle  of  Mons  Graupius  are  quite  absent.” 

The  huge  broadswords  are  quite  correct,  but  not  the 
short  round  shields.  The  expression  of  Tacitus,  “ Britanni 
ingentibus  gladiis  et  brevibus  cetris,”  with  huge  swords  and 
short  cetrce,  which  a little  onwards  are  called  jparva  scuta ,3 
defines  our  knowledge  of  the  Caledonian  shields.  Some 
antiquaries  and  dictionaries  make  the  cetra  a round  buckler, 
like  the  later  shields  of  the  Caledonians  ; but  that  is  an  error. 
Forcellini’s  Lexicon  explains  a cetra , as  a kind  of  short  shield 
made  of  leather,  and  used  in  Hispania  and  Africa  and  also  in 
Britain.  The  Lexicon  quotes  a Latin  proverb  used  when  any 


1 Stuart’s  Caledonia  Romana , 1852,  p.  307. 

2 Historical  Inquiries , 1707,  p.  49. 

3 Wex’s  Vita  Agricolce , Cap.  36. 
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very  difficult  or  impossible  task  was  proposed  : “ Quis 

rotundum  facere  cetram  queat  ? ” “ Who  can  possibly  make 

the  cetra  round  ? ” There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
shields  on  the  Bridgeness  Stone,  and  the  Douglaston  Stone 
are  figures  of  the  Caledonian  Shields.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
at  close  quarters  these  light  wooden  shields,  as  Tacitus  relates, 
would  be  no  match  for  the  better  Roman  weapons  of  the 
Batavi  and  Tungri,  who  cut  and  thrust  at  the  faces  of  their 
euemies,  with  the  long  sharp  spikes  on  the  bosses  of  their 
round  or  oval  shields. 

Hector  Boece,  in  his  account  of  the  battle,  which  is 
substantially  correct,  because  it  is  taken  from  Tacitus  ; for 
Boece  is  the  earliest  British  author  who  quotes  his  works ; 
observes,  “ The  bowmen,  efter  flicht  of  arrowis,  faucht  with 
swerdis  and  litil  bucklares,  as  we  do  yit  in  our  days,  mair 
semand  for  nichtboure  weir,  than  ony  defence  of  realmes ; 
throw  quhilk  owre  pepill  hes  gret  dammage,  quhen  thay  meit 
ennimeis  of  uncouth  realmes.”1  This  was  a wise  and  patriotic 
warning  of  good  old  Hector ; but  it  produced  little  effect. 

The  last  occasion  I have  met  with  the  oblong  or  wooden 
shields  was  at  the  battle  of  Fauside  Brae  or  Pinkie  Cleuch, 
stricken  on  Saturday,  10th  September,  1548.  Patten  records 
that  most  of  the  Scottish  army  came  to  the  field,  “ well 
furnished  all  with  jak  and  skull,  dagger,  buckler,  and  swords.” 
But  part  were  poorly  armed  : “ Nye  this  place  of  onset,  whear 
the  Scottes,  at  their  runninge  away,  had  let  fall  their  weapons 
(as  I sayd),  thear  found  we  beside  their  common  maner  of 
armour,  certeyn  nice  instrumentes  for  war  (as  we  thought). 
And  they  wear,  nue  boordes  endes  cut  off,  being  about  a foot 
in  breadth  and  half  a yarde  in  length,  hauyng  on  the  insyde 
handels  made  very  cunnyngly  of  ij  cordes  endes  : These  a 
God’s  name  wear  their  targittes  again  the  shot  of  our  small 
artillerii,  for  they  wear  not  able  to  hold  out  a canon.”  2 

1 Bellenden’s  Boece,  Feird  Buke,  Ch.  16. 

2 The  Expedition  into  Scotland  of  the  most  worthely  fortunate  Prince,  Edward 
Duke  of  Somerset.  By  W.  Patten,  Londoner.  Edinburgh,  1798,  p.  73. 
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The  Site  of  the  Stone. 

Sibbald  affords  no  information  on  this  point.  Gordon,  as 
already  stated,  set  it  up  at  Castlehill.  Horsley,  as  usual, 
follows  Gordon ; and  there  it  has  stuck  ever  since.  I am 
able,  however,  to  give  conclusive  co-temporary  proof  that  it 
was  not  found  at  Castlehill.  The  proof  is  contained  in  a 
memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow,  minister 
of  East- wood,  of  a visit  he  paid  to  John  Graham  of  Douglaston, 
grandson  of  the  John  Graham  of  Dougalston,  the  donor  of 
the  Stone  to  the  College  in  1694. 

1729  [June]. 

This  moneth  I was  at  Dougalstoun,  throu  whose  ground 
the  old  Roman  Wall  goes.  I had  the  pleasure  to  see  that  old 
vestige  of  the  Roman  greatness.  The  Wall  is  level  with  the 
ground  or  filled  up  with  every  year’s  growth  and  dust  many 
years  since.  However  the  tract  of  it  is  very  plain ; from 
Kilpatrick  to  Kirkentilloch  it  runs  all  along  on  an  eminency. 
Douglaston  getts  all  his  stones  for  a large  park  dyke  from  it, 
and  the  people  just  digg  under  a foot  of  earth  and  find  them 
in  plenty  for  raising.  At  the  place  where  they  were  digging, 
the  heuen  stone  with  inscription,  gifted  by  Dougalston,  1694, 
to  the  College  was  turned  up.  No  other  freestone  has  been 
gote.  The  workmen  are  bound  down  to  care  by  the  promise 
of  a crown,  for  every  figured  and  lettered  stone  they  find. 
I saw  the  vestige  of  a ditch  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wall, 
then  the  Wall  itself,  which,  in  as  far  as  can  now  be  guessed, 
has  been  about  twelve  foot  thick.  The  hight  cannot  now  be 
known ; and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wall,  fiom  its  root  for 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  foot  southward,  there  is  a causie1 
of  small  stones  about  half  a foot  or  thereby  diameter  [and], 
gravell  among  them.  The  Wall  itself  has  large  stones  at  the 
side  of  it,  and  the  body  of  it  is  made  up  of  smaller  stones  of 
smaller  size,  without  any  lime  we  can  perceive,  but  just 


Causeway  ; the  Roman  road. 
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earth  or  sand  now  turned  to  earth  among  them.  It  has  been 
faced  with  these  large  stones  on  both  sides  of  the  Wall  north 
and  south.  They  are  all  what  we  call  whinstone,  and 
I observed  no  freestone  at  [all]  among  them.  They  seem  to 
be  another  stone  than  those  about,  and  brought  from  some 
distance.  This  dyke  is  just  now  a kind  of  loose  quarry  to 
the  gentlemen  throu  whose  land  it  runns.  Dougalston  tells 

o o 

me  that  all  the  country  houses  therabouts  are  built  of  the 
stones  of  the  Roman  Wall.”  1 

John  Graham  of  Dougalston,  who  gifted  the  Stone  to  the 
Library,  died  in  the  year  1700.  His  son,  also  John  Graham 
of  Dougalston  was  retoured  as  heir  to  his  father,  26th  June, 
1701.  The  lands  of  Castlehill  do  not  occur  in  the  Retour.2 
To  him  again  succeeded  another  John  Graham  of  Dougalston, 
who  was  served  heir  to  his  father,  15th  January,  1722.3 

When  Gordon  wrote,  the  Park  dike  had  not  been  begun, 
else  no  doubt  he  would  have  mentioned  it.  Mr.  Horsly, 
referring  to  Gordon’s  observations  that  the  foundations  of 
the  Wall  were  of  stone,  observes  : “ And  since  that  gentleman 
made  his  survey,  this  foundation  of  stone  has  been  laid  open 
and  dug  up  for  near  a mile  together  from  the  middle  of 
Ferguston  Moor,  east  of  New  Kilpatrick , almost  to  the 
village  of  Simmerston.  The  Laird  of  Douglaston  has  used 
the  stones  for  building  a park  wall.  ” 4 

And  again  : “ About  a mile  east  from  New  Kirkpatrick, 
the  Wall  changes  its  course,  and  runs  nearly  east-north-east, 
the  ditch  and  military  way  being  both  very  distinct,  but 
the  vallum  not  to  be  discerned.  It  is  here  that  Mr.  Graham 
of  Douglaston  has  dug  up  the  foundations  of  the  Wall  as  I 
said  before.” 5 

Wodrow  does  not  state  on  what  part  the  Stone  was  found, 


1 Wodrow’s  Analecta , Vol.  TV.  pp.  66,  67. 

2 Ketours  Shire  of  Stirling , at  date. 

3 Transactions  of  the  Glasgow  Archceological  Society , Vol.  I.  p.  384. 

4 Britannia  Romccna , p.  163. 

5 Ibid.  p.  167. 
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except  that  it  was  where  the  workmen  were  digging.  If  this 
was  near  Sinunerston,  it  might  have  been  on  the  600  or  700 
yards  of  “ debateable  ground  ” between  Balmudie  or  the 
Kelvin  and  the  spot  near  Low  Mallichen,  where  the  YI.  Legion 
Stone  was  found.  If  we  suppose  it  farther  west,  it  would 
create  confusion,  because  it  would  be  on  the  YI.  Legion’s 
length.  It  must  have  been  forty  years  more  or  less  after  the 
Stone  was  discovered,  that  Wodrow  got  his  information  from 
the  grandson  of  the  gifter  of  the  Stone  to  the  Library,  and  may 
have  been  casually  connected  by  his  informant,  or  Wodrow 
himself,  with  the  part  of  the  Wall  then  being  dug  up.  From 
the  elaborate  sculpture  on  the  Stone  it  would  have  required  to 
be  kept  in  some  building  to  shelter  it  from  the  weather,  and  the 
likeliest  place  was  at  Balmudie.  We  would  venture  the  con- 
jecture that  the  Stone  had  been  originally  set  up  at  Balmudie, 
though  the  recorded  evidence  does  not,  strictly  speaking, 
bear  out  that  opinion  ; but  the  lengths  from  Auchindavie  to 
Balmudie,  and  again  from  Balmudie  to  Dun  tocher  correspond 
best  with  the  choice  of  Balmudie  as  the  site. 

Inscription. 

This  Slab  is  of  a large  size,  measuring  4 feet  5 inches  in 
length,  by  1 foot  11  inches  in  breadth.  A light  plain 
moulding  runs  round  the  edge  of  the  Stone,  and  a similar 
moulding  separates  the  panels.  In  the  top  half  of  the  first 
panel  appears  a Victory  advancing  with  a wreath  in  her 
hand,  to  crown  the  conquering  horseman  galloping  in  front. 
On  his  head  he  wears  a crested  helm,  in  his  left  hand  he 
carries  a shield,  in  his  right  a slanted  spear  at  the  thrust ; 
his  steed,  it  must  be  granted,  from  want  of  room  looks  some- 
what dwarfish.  In  the  under  half  on  the  ground  sit  two 
wretched  captives,  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and 
both  naked.  Two  dirks  lie  beside  them,  and  two  shields, 
with  little  circles  in  the  middle  of  the  oblong,  no  doubt 
meant  for  knobs  for  handles.  From  want  of  room,  the 
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shields  appear  in  perspective  above  each  other,  which  no 
doubt  accounts  for  Gordon’s  deeming  them  the  square  pieces 
of  wood  sometimes  seen  on  a Vexillum. 

In  the  third  panel  stands  an  eagle  with  flapping  wings, 
upon  a capricorn ; underneath,  another  captive,  and  his 
shield  cast  away  as  before.  The  photogram  shows  plainly 
that  there  is  no  Caledonian  Bonnet,  and  that  the  supposed 
Vexillum  is  a shield. 

In  the  middle  panel  is  the  inscription  : — 

IMP  • CAES  • TITO  AELIO 

HADRIAN 0 ANT0rNN° 

AVG  • PIO  • P • P • LEG  II 
AVG  • PEP  • MP  • III  DC 
LXVI  • S. 

Some  of  the  T’s  tower  up  higher  than  the  other  letters, 
just  as  they  do  in  the  Tiddis  inscription.  N1  in  Antonino  is 


a ligulate  letter ; PEP,  a cutter’s  mistake  for  PER.  Being- 
word  for  word  the  same  as  the  Cadder  House  inscription  it 
is  unnecessary  either  to  expand  or  translate  this  inscription. 
Dougalston  Stone  and 
Cadder  House  Stone, 

each  3666J  passus  . =3  miles  623  yards,  D’Anville  ; 

or,  =3  miles  652  yards,  Smith. 
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Easter  Cadder,  Glasgow 
Bridge  over  Canal,  to 
Balmndie,  Ordnance 

Survey  ...  3 miles  860  yards. 


Auchindavy  to  Balmudie. 


Ordnance  Map 
Roy  • 

Maitland 

Legionary  Stones,  XX. 
Legion  and  II.  Legion, 
6970|  passus 

or , 


6 miles  758  yards. 
6 miles  460  yards. 
6 miles  1134  yards. 


= 6 miles  662  yards,  D’Anville  ; 
= 6 miles  718  yards,  Smith. 


Alexander  Gibb,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
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THE  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  GRAHAMS. 

( Continued  from  p.  1 16.) 

The  Romance  of  Sir  Eger,  Sir  Gryme,  and  Sir  Gray- 

Steele. 

TDEST  of  Scottish  romances,  best  indeed,  or  among  the 
best  of  all  romances,  is  the  history  of  Sir  Eger,  Sir 
Gryme,  and  Sir  Gray- Steele.  The  story  is  entirely  Scottish  ; 
it  is  not  derived,  nor  indeed  even  found  in  any  other  country, 
and  Sir  Gryme,  or  Sir  Grahame,  as  the  only  old  printed 
editions  unhesitatingly  have  him,  is  the  principal  hero. 

It  is  with  the  part  played  by  Sir  Gryme  that  we  have 
principally  here  to  do,  but  the  whole  history  is  perfect  and 
delightful,  at  least  in  the  early  form  in  which  the  Percy 
Folio  preserves  it.  “It  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  romance, 
and  recreates  for  us  the  old  sights  and  scenes  of  romantic  life 
in  all  their  strange  and  grotesque  beauty.”1 

The  scenes  through  which  the  story  leads  us  are  in  the 
lowlands — in  Carrick,  says  Sir  Walter  Scott ; somewhere 
not  far  from  Galloway,  says  Air.  Ellis.  But  while  these 
authorities  base  their  opinions  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
poem  as  it  now  stands,  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  writing  in  or 


1 Mr.  Hales’s  Introduction  to  the  print  of  the  Percy  edition.  The  three  known 
editions  of  the  romance  are — (1)  “ The  History  of  Sir  Eger,  Sir  Grahame,  and 
Sir  Gray-Steele,  printed  in  the  year  1687  ” (Blackletter,  18mo,  pp.  72) ; (2)  a 
later  edition  of  the  same,  printed  at  Aberdeen,  1711,  and  reprinted  by  David 
Laing  in  “ Early  Metrical  Tales,”  1826  ; (3)  “ Eger  and  Grime  ” (misspelt  Grine 
in  the  title  in  the  MS.,  but  not  elsewhere),  in  the  Percy  Folio  Manuscript,  printed 
1867  (by  Trubner),  Vol.  I.,  pp.  341-400. 
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before  1550,  seems  to  set  part  at  least  of  tlie  story  in 
Lothian. 

“ This  is  the  swerd  that  slew  Gray  Steill, 

Nocht  half  ane  mile  beyond  Kynneill.”1 

It  is  only  the  random  braggart  Findlaw  who  is  made  to 
say  this,  perhaps,  too,  for  the  amusement  of  a neighbouring 
Linlithgow  audience.  But  there  may  well  have  been  a tradi- 
tion of  the  kind  there,  for  the  slayer  of  Sir  Gray-Steele  was 
Sir  Gryme,  and  through  Kinneil  ran  the  subject  of  another 
tradition,  Gryme’s  Dike.  The  Percy  Folio  version,  how- 
ever, which  we  shall  follow,  because,  in  spite  of  its  sufferings 
at  the  hands  of  some  old  English  transcriber,  it  is  the  earliest 
and  best,  gives  little  help  with  place-names.  Early  as  it  may 
be,  both  they  and  the  names  of  the  actors  have  been  generally 
allegorised,  or  corrupted  almost  beyond  recognition. 

The  story  begins  in  the  land  of  Beame,  at  the  Court  of 
Earl  Bragas,  the  greatest  in  renown  in  that  country  next  to 
the  King  himself.  This  Earl’s  only  child  and  heir  was  the 
young  Lady  Winglayne,  “ In  the  world  was  none  soe  fayre 
thing ; ” but  as  for  her,  she  was  in  love  with  prowess  alone, 
and  had  made  up  her  miud  that  she  would  marry  only  the 
knight  who  was  ever  victorious. 

Two  young  knights  there  were  in  her  father’s  retinue. 
The  first  was  called  by  men  Egace,  but  his  real  name,  the 
poet  says,  was  Eger.  He  was  a younger  son,  “ big  of  blood 
and  bone,”  heir,  verily,  to  no  broader  lands  than  he  might 
pawn  for  a sword  ; but 

“ Ever  he  jousted  and  he  fought 
And  because  he  was  so  well  proved 
The  Earles  daughter  she  him  loved.” 

The  second  knight  was  Sir  Grime,  Lord  of  Garwick,2 
“ courteous,  wise,  and  witty.” 

1 The  Interlude  of  “ The  Auld  Man  and  his  Wife,”  Laing’s  ed.  of  Lyndsay’s 
Poems,  II.  327. 

2 Sometimes  called  Garnwick. 
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“ These  knights,  Sir  Eger  and  Sir  Grime, 

They  were  fellows  good  and  fine, 

They  were  nothing  sib  of  blood, 

But  they  were  sworn  brethren  good. 

They  keeped  a chamber  together  att  home, 

Better  love  loved  there  never  none.” 

It  fell  on  a day  that  Sir  Eger  the  unvanquished  fared 
forth  to  win  new  fame — 

“ Wherby  that  he  might  praysed  be, 

Above  all  knights  of  high  degree.” 

O o o 

but — “ hee  came  home  upon  a night,  sore  wounded,  and  ill 
was  he  dight.”  In  their  chamber  he  told  his  story  of  defeat 
into  the  ear  of  his  faithful  friend.  He  had  “ heard  tell  of  a 
venterous  knight,  that  kept  a forbidden  country,  both  day 
and  night,”  and  an  island  by  the  sea,  across  a stream  which 
had  two  fords.  He  had,  therefore,  ridden  into  that  land,  and 
met  its  lord  in  single  combat.  Long  and  furiously  had  they 
fought,  and  ill  had  it  fared  with  both.  Sir  Eger  at  last  had 
been  worsted,  and  had  swooned  from  weariness  and  loss  of 
blood.  When  he  came  to  himself  he  was  alone  in  the  forest, 
and  his  steed  was  dead  beside  him.  He  dragged  himself  to  a 
brook  and  washed  the  blood  from  his  eyes.  Then  he  was 
aware  that  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand  was  gone.  He 
saw  near  him  the  body  of  a dead  knight,  and  he  noticed  that 
his  little  finger,  too,  was  away. 

“ And  by  that  knight  I might  well  see 
That  one  man  had  delt  both  with  him  and  me.” 

Near,  by  another  slaughtered  knight,  stood  a saddled  horse 
which  Sir  Eger  took,  and  after  long  riding  came  to  a bower 
near  a castle.  Hither  came  a lovely  lady. 

“ She  was  cladd  in  scarlett  redd, 

And  all  of  fresh  gold  shone  her  lieade, 

Her  rud1  was  red  as  rose  in  raine, 


* Cheek. 
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A fairer  creature  was  never  seene. 

Me  thought  her  coming  did  me  good, 

And  straight  upon  my  feete  I stoode.” 

She  brought  Sir  Eger  into  the  castle,  while  one  of  her 
maidens  led  his  horse  to  the  stable. 

“ His  bloody  armour  was  off  him  done, 

And  the  lady  searched  his  wounds  full  soon,” 
and  gave  him  drink  to  revive  him.  But  when  she  washed 
his  hands,  she  saw  that  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand  was 
gone.  She  said  nothing ; and  seeing  that  he  was  ashamed, 
she  would  not  ask  his  name.  The  lady  and  her  maidens  put 
him  to  bed,  and  played  and  sang  him  to  sleep.  And  be 
noticed  that,  with  all  their  sweet  playing,  they  were  often 
weeping.  Sir  Eger  related  with  wonder  and  gratitude  how 
that  often  in  the  night  that  lady  came  to  him  and  asked 
if  he  wanted  anything ; and  how  she  dressed  his  wounds 
again  at  dawn,  and  gave  him  a grass  green  drink  that  pene- 
trated to  his  wounds  and  made  him  feel  so  well  that  he 
noticed  the  birds  singing  in  the  arbour,  and  arose. 

The  lady  had  been  loth  to  let  him  go  before  his  wounds 
were  healed ; and  he  had  fainted  and  fallen  from  his  saddle 
on  the  way  home.  When  he  had  come  to  himself  his  steed 
was  away,  and  he  had  done  the  last  two  miles  on  foot. 

Thus,  he  says,  he  had  gone  into  that  far  country,  and 
met  that  “ venterous  knight.” 

“ Men  called  him  Sir  Gray- Steele  ; 

I assayed  him,  and  he  fended  weele.” 

When  the  sad  account  was  ended,  Sir  Gryme  became 
aware  of  the  retreat  of  an  eaves-dropper.  It  was  the  Lady 
Winglayne.  He  did  not  tell  Sir  Eger  that  his  lady  had  over- 
heard his  confessions,  but  proceeded  to  comfort  him,  and  tell 
him  how  he  had  warned  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  Sir 
Gray-Steele,  who  had  been  declared  to  be  the  best  knight  in 
any  land. 

Then  Sir  Gryme  made  up  quite  a fine  story  about  a 
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forest  and  fifteen  thieves,  to  account  for  bis  friend’s  discom- 
fiture, all  of  which  the  generous  Earl  Bragas  believed.  But 
the  haughty  and  heartless  Lady  Winglayne  knew  better, 
and  began  to  smile  on  the  Earl  dyes,  far  richer  and  better 
born  than  either  Sir  Gryme  or  Sir  Eger. 

The  case  for  Eger  was  desperate.  He  was  maimed  and 
weak,  yet  he  must  immediately  regain  his  fame  by  a feat  of 
arms,  or  lose  his  lady.  Sir  Eger  was  helpless,  but  Sir  Gryme 
was  with  him,  and  Sir  Gryme  had  determined  to  bring  the 
lady  back  to  his  friend,  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life. 

Here  the  principal  chapter  of  the  story  opens — a theme 
of  love  and  courage,  in  which  the  hero  devotes  the  powers  of 
a noble  mind  to  find  an  avenue  for  himself  to  a work  of 
physical  stress  and  peril,  of  vrhich  all  the  devotion  was  to  be 
his  and  the  glory  another’s.  The  perfect  knight  is  wise  and 
witty  as  well  as  strong  and  brave,  and  his  witty  devising 
has  no  more  of  deception  in  it  than  was  meet  for  a good  end 
in  an  age  of  romantic  love  and  war. 

Sir  Gryme  told  the  Lady  Winglayne  that  Sir  Eger  was 
about  to  return  to  fight  Sir  Gray-Steele  again.  When  all 
was  ready,  he  himself  disappeared  into  their  chamber  and 
feigned  sick.  Sir  Eger  came  forth  in  his  armour  into  the 
Earl’s  hall,  and  took  his  leave.  But,  before  mounting  his 
courser,  he  returned  to  their  room,  whereupon  Sir  Gryme, 
now  also  in  his  armour,  passed  out  in  his  stead,  and,  as  if 
he  were  Sir  Eger,  mounted  and  rode  away. 

All  this  was  not  carried  out  without  the  aid  and  counsel 
of  one  of  the  Earl’s  squires,  Pallyas,  Gryme’s  trusty  younger 
brother.  By  his  advice,  Sir  Gryme  wore  the  famous  sword, 
Egeking,1  borrowed  from  the  widow  of  Sir  Egrame,  Eger’s 
uncle.  When  she  lent  them  the  sword,  both  the  young 
knights  left  the  title-deeds  of  their  lands  with  her  in  pawn 
for  its  return.  Sir  Gryme  came  clearly  of  a thinking  race, 
and  he  went  forth  better  furnished  than  Sir  Eger  had  been. 


1 In  one  place  spelt  Erkyin. 
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By  the  advice  also  of  Pallyas,  he  took  with  him  some  costly 
gifts  for  the  lady  who  had  tended  Eger  the  wounded. 

On  his  way  the  knight  heard  somewhat  further  of  the 
prowess  of  Sir  Gray-Steele,  and  gathered  that  the  lady  he  had 
first  to  seek  was  the  only  child  left  to  the  great  Earl  Glares. 
When  he  arrived  the  lady  was  seated  among  her  companions 
in  the  gardeu.  The  minstrel  does  not  even  yet  mention  her 
name.  But,  when  he  does,  he  says  it  is  Loosepine,  and 
hastens  to  add,  with  a slight  change  of  spelling  : — 

“ Why  was  shee  called  Loospaine  ? 

A better  leeche  was  none  certaine.” 

Her  name,  then,  is  here  made  allegorical.  In  the  Scots 
printed  edition  her  name  is  Lillias. 

The  lady  believed  Gryme’s  story  that  he  was  Sir  Eger 
restored  to  health,  and  in  joy  arose  and  kissed  him. 

“ Gryme  looked  upon  that  ladye  faire ; 

Soe  faire  a creature  saw  hee  never  ere  ; 

For  shee  was  cladd  in  scarlett  redd, 

And  all  of  fresh  gold  shone  her  head  ; 

Her  rud  was  red  as  rose  in  raine, 

A fairer  creature  was  never  seene.” 

The  minstrel  has  said  all  this  about  the  lady  already ; but 
he  cannot  surpass  himself,  and  as  he  loves  to  tell  of  her,  he 
can  but  repeat  himself. 

Sir  Gryme,  till  then,  had  known  only  comradeship  ; but 
now — 

“ His  mind  on  her  was  soe  set, 

That  all  other  matters  he  quite  forgett,” 
and  she  stole  his  glove  as  they  stood  talking.  What  was 
this  ? His  little  finger  was  on  his  hand  all  right ! He  had 
forgot  that ! He  was  not  the  knight  he  pretended  to  be  ! 

“ Before,  she  was  of  mild  estate  ; 

Now  is  shee  high  and  full  of  hate, 

And  of  all  the  jewells  that  he  hath  brought, 

She  tursit  them  to  the  ground,  and  wold  them  nought.” 
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Gryme  then  told  out  the  whole  story,  and  the  maiden  was 
immediately  full  of  forgiveness,  gathered  the  jewels  up 
again,  and  brought  the  knight  into  the  castle.  There  they 
spread  before  him  a rich  repast,  but — 

“ Meate  nor  drinke  none  wold  hee, 

He  was  soe  enamored  of  that  fayre  ladye.” 

The  knight  was  then  led  to  his  chamber,  and  the  lady 
played  to  him  on  her  psaltery  while  two  of  her  maidens  sang ; 
but  ever  they  wept  and  wrang  their  hands,  and  Sir  Gryme, 
at  length,  inquired  the  cause  of  it.  The  Lady  Loosepine 
then  told  him  how  that  she  was  the  maiden  widow  of  Sir 
Athelston,  a noble  knight ; that  Sir  Gray-Steele  had  killed 
him ; and  that  her  only  brother,  who  had  thought  to  avenge 
the  deed,  had  met  the  same  fate,  as  more  than  another 
hundred  knights  had  done,  “ shamefully  driven  to  death, 
without  succour  or  relief.” 

“ And  if  thou  be  comen  to  fight  with  that  knight ; 
Jesu  defend  thee  in  thy  right  ! 

There  is  noe  woman  alive  that  knoweth  soe  weele 
As  1 doe  of  the  condicions  of  Sir  Gray-Steele, 

For  every  liouer  from  midnight  till  noone 
Echo  bower  he  increaseth  the  strength  of  a man  ; 
And  every  hower  from  noone  till  midnight, 

Every  hower  he  bateth  the  strength  of  a knight.” 
The  tyrant  also  was  stronger  in  the  saddle  than  on  the 
ground.  So  she  advised  Sir  Gryme  to  break  his  spear  on 
him  in  the  first  course,  then  to  leap  down  and  fight  him  on  foot. 
It  was  then  that  he  would  have  to  think  on  his  lady  fair — 

“ I will  not  bid  yee  think  on  me, 

But  thinke  on  your  ladye  whersoever  shee  bee.” 

To  her  chamber  she  went  with  her  maidens  bright,  and  Sir 
Gryme  longed  sore  for  the  day. 

When  the  day  came,  a groom-of-the-chambers  arrayed 
him,  armed  him,  and  brought  him  his  steed.  A rich  break- 
fast was  ready  spread,  but 
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“ Meate  nor  drinke  none  wold  hee, 

But  a cappe  of  wine  and  soppes  three.” 

He  took  leave  of  the  gentle  lady  and  set  forth.  It  was  still 
early  on  that  May  morning.  The  throstle-cock  and  nightin- 
gale, the  lavrocke  and  the  wild  woodhall  were  singing,  the 
rooks  were  rising  in  the  rivers,  the  birds  were  singing,  and 
the  flowers  were  springing,  the  deer  defiled  out  of  the  dales, 
and  the  sun  rose. 

Sir  Gryme  headed  into  the  forbidden  land  ; his  fear  was 
that  he  might  not  meet  the  tyrant  till  after  noon.  But  God 
wot  he  had  little  cause  for  that  fear.  Sir  Gray-Steele’s 
sentinels  reported  the  approach  of  a knight-errant,  and  he 
had  himself  arrayed  and  armed  at  once ; and  mounted  a 
steed  of  wondrous  kind  and  rode  out  to  meet  him.  His 
helmet  and  plate  armour  shone  with  colours,  with  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones.  His  spear  was  red  ; his  mace  was 
of  gold  with  a topaz  in  its  head  that  shone  like  the  moon. 
On  a red  shield  he  displayed  a dragon,  and  a unicorn,  a bear 
and  a wild  boar,  and  in  the  middle  a lion  rampant.  This  is 
a small  part  of  the  glowing  description  of  the  war  harness  of 
this  unconquered  paladin,  the  Red  Knight,  who  answering 
never  a word  to  Sir  Gryme’s  defiance  came  on  him  as  he  'were 
mad.  But  in  the  first  shock  Sir  Gryme  ran  Sir  Gray-Steele 
clean  through  the  body,  unhorsed  him  saddle  and  all,  and 
rode  over  him.  Still  the  battle  was  only  begun.  Down 
leapt  Sir  Gryme ; he  thought  of  the  gentle  lady,  as  he  shook 
out  “ that  noble  brand,”  the  famous  sword,  Egeking,  and  the 
knights  fell  to,  and  hewed  and  hacked  till  the  blood  of  both 
flowed  freely.  Sir  Gryme  cut  Sir  Gray-Steele  five  inches 
into  the  shoulder,  but  ere  he  could  use  his  sword  again  Sir 
Gray-Steele  returned  him  three  blows  that  near  killed  him, 
but  received  an  awkward  stroke  on  the  knee  which  lamed  him. 
Even  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  Sir  Gryme’s  mind  was  set  for 
the  upholding  of  the  honour  of  Sir  Eger.  “ An  he  had  been 
weaponed  as  well  as  I,  he  had  been  worth  both  thee  and 
mee.”  Gray-Steele  replied  by  a stroke  that  knocked  Gryme’s 
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sword  out  of  his  hand,  sheared  his  shield  in  two,  and  reached 
his  collar-bone.  But  Sir  Gryme  quickly  recovered  the  brand 
and  cut  Gray-Steele  through  both  lung  and  liver.  Yet,  even 
after  that,  Sir  Gray- Steele  nearly  split  Gryme’s  head.  To 
have  swooned  would  have  been  death  ; but  he  steadied  him- 
self and  closed  with  the  tyrant  who  was  by  that  time  waxing 
weak  from  loss  of  blood.  Ungracious  deeds  says  the  minstrel 
never  escape  an  ill  ending.  Sir  Gryme  remembered  the 
hundred  knights  shamefully  driven  to  death,  and  he  bore  Sir 
Gray-Steele  back  upon  the  ground,  tore  his  breast-plate  open, 
and  stabbed  him  thrice  to  the  heart. 

With  the  sword,  Egeking,  he  hewed  off  the  tyrant’s  whole 
right  hand ; then,  taking  the  dead  man’s  horse,  his  golden 
chain  and  the  best  of  his  harness,  he  rode  back.  But'  it  was 
within  an  hour  of  midnight  ere  he  reached  the  castle  of  the 
gentle  lady.  She  was  by  that  time  mourning  over  his  certain 
death. 

“ Yesternight  to  the  chamber  I him  led  ; 

This  night  Gray-Steele  hath  made  his  bed  ! 

Alas  ! he  is  foule  lost  on  him  ! 

That  is  much  pity  for  all  his  kin  ! 

For  he  is  large  of  blood  and  bone, 

And  goodly  nurture  lacketh  he  none. 

And  he,  his  faire  in  arms  to  fold, 

He  is  worth  to  her  his  weight  in  gold  : 

Woe  is  me  for  his  love  in  his  country e ! 

She  may  thinke  long  or  she  him  see.” 

With  that  Sir  Gryme  knocked  at  her  chamber  door.  Hastily 
she  rose  and  kissed  him  twenty  times. 

“ ‘ How  have  you  farren  on  your  journey  ? ’ 

‘ Full  well,  my  love,’  Sir  Gryme  did  say, 

‘For  I have  taken  such  a surtye  on  yonder  knight, 

‘ That  pore  man  in  his  country  may  have  right.’  ” 

He  gave  her  the  golden  glove,  and  said,  “ lay  this  up  till  it 
be  day.”  She  wist  not  what  the  glove  contained,  till  the 
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hand  fell  out  of  it  on  the  floor.  No  marvel,  says  the 
minstrel,  that  her  heart  shuddered  when  she  saw  that  hand — 
it  that  had  killed  her  betrothed  and  her  brother.  It  was 
great  and  red,  with  fingers  each  as  large  as  three ; and  on 
each  there  was  a golden  ring  with  a precious  stone  or  other 
goodly  thing.  She  put  it  in  the  glove  again  and  double 
locked  it  in  a coffer. 

Then  she  put  her  warrior  to  bed  and  searched  his  wounds. 

“ The  lady  never  was  so  sound, 

As  when  shee  saw  hee  had  no  death  wound ; 

For  ever  thought  that  fayre  ladye 
His  wedded  wife  that  she  should  bee.” 

This  done  she  returned  to  her  chamber ; from  the  coffer  she 
took  the  gloved  hand,  and  went  to  the  great  hall  where  the 
Earl  and  his  lords  sat  at  supper.  Graciously  she  saluted  the 
company. 

“ I can  tell  you  ty dings,  father,  will  like  you  weale  ; 
Slaine  is  your  enemy e Sir  Gray- Steele  ! ” 

But  they  only  laughed — it  was  impossible  ! Then  she  cast 
out  the  hand  out  of  its  glove  of  gold,  and  the  laughter  of 
the  lords  was  turned  to  wonder.  “ Where  dwelleth  that 
knight  ? ” inquired  the  Earl. 

“ Father,  his  name  I cannot  myn 
But  he  was  born  in  the  land  of  Beame. 

He  is  large  of  blood  and  bone, 

And  goodlye  nurture  lacketh  none  ; 

He  is  faire  in  armes  to  fold, 

He  is  worth  his  waight  in  gold.” 

The  lady  had  slightly  changed  her  words,  and  largely  changed 
her  thoughts  since  last  she  used  these  rhymes.  Then  she 
added  most  laconically,  “ But  he  rideth  in  the  morning  when 
it  is  day.”  “God  forbid  !”  exclaimed  the  Earl. 

After  the  banquet  on  the  morrow  the  Earl  took  the 
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hero  aside  and  offered  him  his  daughter  and  heiress  in 
marriage. 

“ And  afore  the  Erie  and  Bishops  three 
Gryime  handfasted1  that  faire  ladye.” 

Then  the  poem  goes  back  with  Sir  Gryme  to  Sir  Eger 
and  the  castle  of  Earl  Bragas,  and  relates  how  he  met  his 
anxious  brother,  Pallyas,  and  dexterously  changed  places 
again  with  his  friend  ; how  Lady  Winglayne  was  now  ready 
to  salute  her  former  knight ; but  how,  by  Sir  Gryme’s  direc- 
tions he  played  the  part  of  the  unforgiving ; and  how  at  the 
earnest  suit  of  the  Earl,  Sir  Gryme  brought  him  to  her  side 
again.  Then  came  Sir  Eger’s  marriage,  and  he  and  Pallyas, 
the  Squire,  returned  to  the  castle  of  Earl  Gares  to  be  present 
at  the  marriage  of  Sir  Gryme.  The  Earl  met  them  with  a 
royal  cavalcade  of  a hundred  knights,  and  a royal  wedding 
they  made  of  it.  Thereafter,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
Pallyas,  now  dubbed  a knight  by  Earl  Gares,  they  all  raided 
and  disafforested  the  once  forbidden  lands,  destroyed  the 
havens  and  ships,  and  took  captive  the  beautiful  Emyeas, 
the  late  tyrant’s  heiress.  When  she  knelt  to  the  Earl  for  her 
lands  again,  he  relented  on  condition  that  she  chose  one  of 
his  knights  for  her  husband,  and  she  chose  Sir  Pallyas. 

The  minstrel  relates  that  all  three  knights  founded 
families ; and 

“ There  was  noe  man  in  noe  country e 
That  durst  displease  those  brethren  three  ; 

For  two  of  them  were  Erles  free, 

The  third  was  a barron  in  his  countrye ; 

And  thus  they  lived  and  made  an  end[ing]. 

To  the  blisse  of  heaven  their  soules  bringe 
I pray  Jesus  that  hee  soe  may 
Bring  us  the  blesse  that  lasteth  aye.” 

Thus  the  minstrel  returns  to  his  first  note  of  brotherhood 
and  comradeship ; and  so  ends  the  best  and  clearly  the 

1 Plighted  his  troth  to. 
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earliest  remaining  version  of  a romance  which  has  captivated 
all  its  readers,  and  has  been  a household  treasure  in  Scotland 
since  the  Middle  Ages. 

Even  amid  the  Anglicised  spellings  of  the  Percy  folio, 
there  are  abundant  traces  of  a very  early  Scots  original  of 
this  poem  ; and  there  are  many  independant  evidences  of 
the  popularity  of  the  poem  through  a long  period  of  Scottish 
history.  “ Gray-Steil  ” was  sung  at  Stirling  to  James  IV.1 
There  were  at  least  three  intrepid  nobles — Sir  Archibald 
Douglas  of  Kilspindie,  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  and  the  6th 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  who  were  successively  nicknamed  Gray- 
Steil.  The  best  that  Sir  David  Lyndsay  can  say  of  the 
valiant  Squire  Meldrum  is,  “ I wate  he  faucht  that  day  als 
weill  as  did  Sir  Gryme  againes  Gray-Steill.”  In  1627  there 
was  a printed  air  called  “ Gray-Steel.”  2 In  1623  Taylor  “ the 
Water  Poet,”  paid  a visit  to  Scotland,  and  recorded  some 
quaint  and  interesting  observations  which  he  made  there.  He 
found  that  Sir  Degre,3  Sir  Grime,  and  Sir  Gray-Steele  had 
the  same  popularity  in  Scotland  that  the  heroes  of  other 
romances  enjoyed  in  their  respective  countries,  “ filling  whole 
volumes  with  the  ayrie  imaginations  of  their  unknown  and 
unmatchable  worths.”  4 The  author  of  the  Scots  Hudebras  or 
Whigg’s  Suplication,  London,  1681,  in  describing  Ralph’s 
Library,  says  : — 

“ And  here  lyes  books,  and  there  lies  ballads, 

As  Davie  Lindsay,  and  Gray-Steel, 

Squire  Meldrum,  Bevis,  and  Adam  Bell, 

There  Bruce  and  Wallace.” 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  printed  editions  of  1687 
and  1711. 

1 Lord  Treasurer’s  Accounts,  1497. 

2 Ane  Playing  Booke  for  the  Lute;  noted  and  collected  at  Aberdeen  by 
Kobert  Gordon,  1627. 

3 d’Eger  ? 

4 Argument  to  the  verses  in  praise  of  the  Great  O’Toole,  originally  printed 
in  1623,  and  included  in  Taylor’s  Works,  1634,  folio,  sig.  Bb  2 — per  D.  Laing’s 
Preface  Early  Metrical  Tales , 
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Besides  all  these  allusions,  says  Laing,  who  marshals 
practically  all  of  the  foregoing  facts,  other  evidences  of  the 
popularity  of  this  romance  might  have  been  adduced  from 
the  common  sayings,  and  proverbial  expressions  which  are 
current  to  this  day  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  although 
all  knowledge  of  the  hero  and  his  exploits  have  long  ceased 
to  be  remembered. 

Mr.  Hales  who  has  been  quoted  already  remarks  that 
“ the  poem  has  charms  beyond  those  which  attract  the 
antiquarian  or  the  historical  eye.  The  subject  of  the  piece 
is  the  true  and  tried  friendship  of  Sir  Eger  and  Sir  Grime.1 * * 
. . . What  Damon  and  Pythias  were  to  each  other,  and 
Pylades  and  Orestio,  that  were  Eger  and  Grime.  ...  Of 
such  a kind  was  the  fast  friendship  of  Wallace  and  Graham, 
the  recollection  of  which  perhaps  may  have  induced  later 
Scotch  reciters  and  editors  of  the  story  to  change  Grime’s 
name  into  Graham.  Graham  had  become  to  them  the  ideal 
representative  of  the  friend  that  sticks  closer  than  a brother.” 


( To  be  continued.') 


J.  H.  S. 


1 “Such  friendship,”  he  continues,  “ was  a favourite  subject  with  the  old 

romance-writers.  See  ‘ Amys  and  Amylion,’  and  ‘ Athelstan 5 (printed  from  a 

Cams  College  MS.  in  Beliquice  Antiquced 
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KATE’S  POEMS. 

A Lay  of  the  Commandments. 

rpHE  following  is  a transcript  from  MS.  Ashmole  61, 
fol.  16b  (Bodleian  Library).  The  contractions  in  the 
original  have  been  extended,  and  the  letter  > has  been 
represented  by  th.  The  wheel-like  figure  resting  on  a fish 
follows  the  poem  in  the  manuscript.  The  emblem  is  repro- 
duced here  on  a reduced  scale ; it  symbolises  by  the  Fish  or 
Water  Lion,  God;  by  the  King  or  Circle,  Christ  the  Leech 
or  Physician ; and  the  Virgin  by  the  Flower  or  Lily. 

The  poem,  if  we  may  call  it  by  that  name,  was  most 
probably  intended  for  boys  and  girls  at  school  as  a memory 
exercise.  Other  pieces  of  the  same  class  are  printed  in 
Dr.  Furnivall’s  Babees  Booh  J T T B 

Herkyns  serys1 2  that  standes  abowte 

I wylle  30W  telle  with  gode  entente 

How  3e  to  god  schuld  kne  and  lowte 

Iffe  3e  wyll  kepe  his  commandment. 

5 Thou  schall  Ioffe  god  with  herte  entere 
With  all  thi  sawle  and  all  thi  myght, 

Other  god  in  no  manere 

Thou  schall  not  haue  be  dey  ne  nyght. 

Thy  godes  name  in  vanyte 

10  Thou  schall  not  take  fore  welle  ne  woo. 

Dismembyre  hym  not  that  on  the  rode  tree 

1 “ wyth”  underlined  for  omission  here. 

2 These  stanza-marking  lines  are  continued  throughout  the  poem. 
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Fore  the  was  made  full  blake  and  bloo. 
Thy  holy  deys  kepe  wele  also, 

Fro  werldly  werkes  thou  take  thi  reste, 

15  All  thy  liowsolde  the  same  schall  do 

Bothe  wyffe  and  chyld  servaunt  and  beste. 
Thy  fadere  and  moder  thou  schall  honour 
Not  only  with  thi  reverence  ; 

In  all  ther  nede  be  ther  sokowre, 

20  And  kepe  aye  goddes  obedyence. 

Off  man[i]s  kynd  thou  schall  not  sley 
Ne  herme  with  word  ne  wylle  ne  clede, 

Ne  no  mans  gode  thou  take  awey 
Iffe  thou  may  helpe  them  at  ther  nede. 

25  Thy  wyffe  thou  mayste  in  tyme  wele  take 
Bot  none  other  lawfully. 

Lechery  and  synfulle  luste  thou  fore-sake 
And  drede  aye  god  wer-ever  thou  be. 

Be  thou  no  theffe  ne  theffys  fere, 

30  Ne  no-thynge  wynne  thorow  trechery  ; 
Ocure  ne  symony  cum  thou  not  nere 
Bot  consciens  clere  kepe  aye  truly. 

(f.  17)  Thou  schalle  in  word  be  trewe  also 

And  wytnes  fals  schall  thou  none  here. 

35  No  lye  thou  make  fore  frende  ne  foo 
Leste  thou  thy  sawle  fulle  gretly  dere. 

Thi  ney3bours  wyffe  thou  nou3ht  desyre 
Ne  womane  none  throw  synne  covete, 

Bot  as  holy  chyrche  wolde  it  were 
40  Ryght  so  thi  pourpos  luke  thou  sette. 
Howse  ne  lond  ne  other  thinge 
Thou  schall  not  covet  wrongfully, 

Bot  kepe  welle  aye  godes  byddinge 
And  crystene  feyth  kene  stedfastly. 

45  Tlies  be  the  command[e]mentes 
That  bene  wryte  in  this  scryptour 
That  god  gaffe  to  moysene, 
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Them  to  kepe  loke  3e  be  sore, 

In  two  tabullys  of  stone  ryght 
50  To  helpe  mans  kynd  forthe  of  synne, 

Wrytene  with  the  hond  of  gode  alle-myght 
To  teche  mane-kynd  this  werld  to  wynne. 
Alle  thei  that  thes  commandmentes  kepe 
In  heven  with  god  schall  ever  wonne, 

55  3iffe  that  they  wyll  fro  syne  theme  kepe 
They  schall  be  bry3ter  than  the  sonne. 

Amen  quod  Rate. 
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THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  SCOTS  BINDING— 

A LETTER. 

T READ  with  the  greatest  interest  your  article  upon  the 
Scots  binding  published  in  your  issue  for  January. 

In  a note  on  page  139  you  refer  to  a binding  in  the 
Advocate’s  Library  MS.,  18.8.15,  which  you  suggest  might 
also  be  Scottish. 

When  in  Edinburgh  at  New  Year  I went  to  the  Library 
and  examined  this  binding,  and  1 am  convinced  that, 
wherever  the  binding  was  executed,  the  panels  are  certainly 
of  Netherlandish  work. 

The  reverse  panel  containing  fabulous  animals  and  birds 
within  floral  scrolls  is  found  nowhere  but  in  that  country, 
and  the  design,  that  is  the  number  and  sequence  of  the 
figures  was  even  then  protected  by  a kind  of  copyright. 
The  other  panel  containing  a picture  of  the  “ Annunciation  ” 
was  also  a chief  favourite  with  Low  Country  binders. 

I have  in  my  own  collection  over  thirty  panel  bindings 
with  this  subject,  and  I think  if  the  design  of  the  animals 
could  be  more  fully  made  out  it  might  be  possible  to  identify 
the  binder. 

Where  the  book  was  bound  is  one  matter,  that  the 
panels  are  Low  Country  work,  is,  I think,  quite  clear. 

E.  Gordon  Duff. 

Mr.  Gordon  Duff’s  experienced  eye  has  seen  more  in  the  binding  of  the 
Aberdeen  hook  than  we  did.  But  when  we  called  the  book  a “ Scottish- 
made  breviary,”  we  meant  that  the  hook  had  been  written  in  Scotland. 
We  said  that  the  binding  “bears  a foliated  scroll  which  may  well  have 
been  made  by  Lowes’s  die  cutter ; ” that  was  as  much  as  we  could  say,  and 
Lowes  may  have  got  his  stamps  from  the  Netherlands. — The  Writer  of  the 
Article. 
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iRetos  JSotes, 

Anglo-Saxon  Gold  Pendant. 

An  interesting  antiquarian  treasure-trove  has  been  unearthed  at  High 
Wycombe,  Bucks.,  in  the  form  of  a small  gold  pendant  of  Anglo-Saxon 
manufacture. 

Moa  Bones. 

Another  important  discovery  of  moa  bones  is  reported  from  New 
Zealand,  this  time  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Te  Anau,  in  the  far 
south,  overlooking  the  great  fiords. 

A Prehistoric  Marmot. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Mayence  has  added  to  its  collection 
the  skull  of  a prehistoric  marmot,  which  was  recently  excavated  near  that 
city.  The  skull  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  skulls  of  the  bobac,  the 
still  living  marmot  of  the  Siberian  steppes. 

Archaeological  Survey  of  India. 

The  directorship  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  which  is  a new 
post,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Marshall,  a Cam- 
bridge man,  who  has  been  engaged  under  Mr.  Bosanquet  in  Athens  for  the 
past  few  years.  It  carries  a salary  of  £1300,  and  is  to  be  held  for  five 
years. 

Remains  of  the  Red  Deer. 

The  antlers  and  ribs  of  a red  deer  have  been  found  at  Dee  village, 
Aberdeen  (on  the  site  where  the  new  electricity  works  are  being  erected), 
embedded  in  a stratum  of  close  blue  sand  and  clay,  at  the  depth  of  14  feet 
below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground.  The  antlers,  which  are  of  an 
unusually  large  size  and  in  excellent  preservation,  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
Art  Gallery. 

Dossil  Discovery. 

A highly  important  find  of  human  fossil  remains  has  been  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Agram,  in  Croatia,  and  has  been  thoroughly  investigated 
by  Professor  Kramberger.  According  to  the  Kolnische  Zeitung , the  remains 
of  no  less  than  eight  human  skulls  have  been  found  with  characteristics  as 
to  the  orbital  curve,  &c.,  resembling  those  of  the  famous  Neanderthal  skull, 
found  near  Dusseldorf  in  1856. 
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Old  Cist  Found. 

An  ancient  stone  cist  was  turned  up  recently  by  Mr.  James  Minto  while 
ploughing  a field  on  the  farm  of  Denholmhall,  near  the  village  of  Denholm, 
and  about  five  miles  from  Hawick.  The  cist  was  lying  in  line  with  and 
about  four  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  river  Teviot.  The  slab  covering 
the  top  seems  to  have  been  broken  before,  and  clay  had  got  into  the  cist, 
which  was  now  found  to  contain  some  soft  bones  and  a piece  of  the  skull. 
The  cist  measured  forty  inches  by  fully  twenty-five  inches. 

A Great  Caxton. 

A copy  of  Caxton’s  Ryal  (cr  Royall)  Book , or  Book  for  a King , printed 
by  William  Caxton  at  Westminster,  1487,  was  sold  by  auction  in  London 
in  March,  to  Mr.  Quaritch  for  £2225.  The  copy  in  question  is  probably 
the  largest  and  finest  existing  of  this  work,  of  which  only  five  perfect  copies 
are  known,  three  of  them  being  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  public 
libraries.  Last  year  one  of  the  five  was  sold  in  the  same  auction  room 
for  £1550. 

An  Orkney  Antiquary. 

The  death  has  occurred  at  his  residence,  near  Kirkwall,  in  his  74th  year, 
of  James  Mainland  M‘Beath  of  Lynfield.  Mr.  M£Beath  was  for  many  years 
a merchant  in  Kirkwall,  and  on  retiring  from  business  purchased  the 
estate  of  Lynfield,  where  he  had  since  resided.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  took  great  interest  in  Northern 
history  and  antiquities.  A few  years  ago  he  published  two  lectures  on  the 
Orkneys  in  the  early  Celtic  times. 

Relics  of  Underground  London. 

In  the  Guildhall  Museum  there  have  just  been  placed  a large  number 
of  very  interesting  relics  of  underground  London.  Among  these  relics, 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  during  the  recent  excavations  in  London 
Wall  and  other  parts  of  the  city,  are  a quantity  of  pins  of  a very  curious 
design,  several  antique  spurs,  some  pieces  of  leather,  wire,  pottery,  and 
portions  of  coolers’  and  farriers’  tools,  indicating  that  these  industries  were 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  also  a few  coins,  one  or  two 
miniature  figures,  and  a Celtic  ornament — a rare  discovery  in  London. 

Buriedj  Treasure  at  Bervie. 

An  earthern  pot  of  old  silver  coins  has  been  found  buried  in  the 
old  chapel  of  Kinneff,  on  the  farm  of  Kinghornie,  Bervie.  The  coins  are 
almost  of  one  size,  about  the  breadth  of  a sixpence,  a few  about  half  that 
size,  and  all  bear  either  the  impression  of  Edward  of  England  or  of 
Alexander  of  Scotland.  The  impression  and  legend  on  the  Scotch  coins 
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are  much  better  executed  than  on  the  English.  It  is  possible  this  treasure 
may  have  been  laid  where  it  was  found  about  the  year  1336,  when  an 
English  ^garrison  occupied  the  castles  of  KinnefF  and  Lauriston. 

Wooden  Articles  in  Peat  Bogs. 

The  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology  of  January  has,  among  other  interest- 
ing papers,  one  concerning  Wooden  Articles  found  in  Peat  Bogs.  The 
communication,  which  is  well  illustrated,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Knowles  the  possessor  of  a large  collection  of  these  objects.  Some  hints 
on  how  to  prevent  the  splitting  and  warping  of  articles  of  wood  which  have 
been  long  buried  would  be  very  useful  to  the  chance  finder,  who  too 
frequently  discovers  too  late  that  what  survived  for  centuries  in  a sand  pit  or 
peat  bog  has  succumbed  in  a few  weeks  to  the  atmosphere  of  his  museum. 

Relics  of  the  Visigoths. 

Last  summer  a violent  storm  devastated  the  region  of  St.  George’s-De- 
Luzencon  (Aveyron),  and  in  addition  to  playing  havoc  with  the  crops, 
caused  the  displacement  of  rocks  and  earth,  one  result  of  which  was  to  reveal 
the  remains  of  an  unsuspected  Merovingian  cemetery.  Tombs,  human 
bones,  and  bronze  objects  were  discovered,  and  some  jewels  characteristic  of 
the  art  and  industry  of  the  Gallic  and  Boman  invaders.  These  archaeological 
finds  prove  to  be  of  an  important  kind,  and  show  that  the  civilisation  of  the 
Visigoths  was  of  a highly  developed  character. 

A Mummy  subjected  to  the  u X ” Rays. 

A mummy  which  Mr.  John  Brigg,  M.P.,  presented  last  year  to  the 
Keighley  Borough  Museum,  at  Eastwood  House,  was  recently  subjected  to 
the  “ X ” rays.  With  the  wrappings  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  are  frequently 
found  scarbei  or  trinkets,  or  “ passage  money,”  which  rummagers  of  the  old 
tombs  traffic  in.  In  this  instance  the  mummy,  in  its  case,  was  removed 
into  a darkened  room,  and  the  “X”  rays  were  applied  from  beneath.  All 
the  details  of  the  anatomy  became  visible  through  their  linen  and  wooden 
coverings,  and  no  foreign  body  could  be  perceived.  Two  or  three  of  the 
toes  of  one  foot  were  awanting,  but  the  rest  was  perfect. 

Excavations  in  Catacombs  near  Rome. 

Cardinal  Kopp,  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau,  has  caused  excavations  to  be 
made,  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  Catacombs  connected  with  his  titulary 
Church  of  Sant’  Agnese,  near  Pome.  They  cover,  for  the  most  part,  that 
portion  of  the  ancient  Christian  burial-place  situated  directly  under  the 
church.  A coffin  1 J metres  long,  covered  with  silver,  and  standing  in  the 
middle  of  a large  basin,  has  been  brought  to  light.  Its  contents  have  not 
yet  been  examined,  as  the  work  has  been  suspended  pending  further 
instructions  from  the  Cardinal.  It  is  known,  however,  that  Pope  Paul  V., 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  ordered  that  the  bones  of  Saints 
Agnes  and  Emmerentia,  which  were  then  found,  should  be  interred  in  a 
silver  coffin ; and  it  is  possible  that  they  have  now  been  unearthed. 

Antiquaries  on  Tour. 

The  Portpatrick  and  Wigtownshire  Joint-Railways  Company  has  issued 
a guide  book  for  its  district,  entitled  Tours  in  Galloway.  A certain  pro- 
portion of  its  letterpress,  and,  what  is  more  attractive,  a large  proportion  of 
its  very  numerous  illustrations,  are  concerned  with  the  antiquities  of  that 
interesting  and  ancient  country.  To  the  antiquary  who  stays  at  home  the 
book,  in  spite  of  its  necessary  admixture  of  modern  matter  about  trains, 
steamboats,  and  hotels,  is  quite  a useful  illustrated  catalogue  ; and  it  seems 
just  what  the  antiquary  on  tour  in  a strange  place  so  often  wants,  and  as  yet 
so  seldom  gets.  He  will  pardon  the  anxiety  of  the  Company  to  tell  him  how 
he  can  get  there  and  what  his  ticket  costs.  The  book  no  doubt  tells  him 
also  how  he  can  get  away  again  when  he  is  tired. 

Gift  to  the  Perth  Museum. 

The  Art  Sub-Committee  of  the  Perth  Sandeman  Public  Library  recently 
decided  to  acquire  by  purchase  a complete  set  of  reproductions  of  the 
treasure  found  at  Hildesheim  in  1869,  and  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  The 
treasure  consists  of  a set  of  thirty  objects,  dishes,  vases,  bowls,  &c. — Ronian- 
Greek  work  of  probably  the  first  century  a.d.  They  are  exceedingly 
beautiful  examples  of  the  silversmith’s  work  of  the  period,  and  will  be  very 
useful  to  students.  At  a meeting  of  the  Committee  it  was  intimated  that 
a well-known  citizen  and  member  of  the  Committee  had  generously  offered 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  reproductions,  which  will  form  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  museum.  There  is  as  yet  no  complete  set  of  the  treasure  in  any 
museum  in  Scotland. 

Priest  or  Warrior  2 

Some  workmen  making  excavations  at  Blackness  in  connection  with 
the  erection  of  a new  cottage  came  upon  a human  skeleton  in  a fairly 
good  state  of  preservation.  Judging  from  the  length  and  thickness  of 
the  bones,  they  appear  to  have  been  those  of  a man  at  least  six  feet  in 
height.  The  place  where  the  skeleton  was  found  is  quite  near  the  site  on 
which  existed  St.  Ninian’s  Chapel,  traces  of  the  altar  of  which  are  still 
visible.  Ho  graveyard  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  chapel  lands,  except, 
probably, " for  the  interment  of  priests,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  bones 
might  be  those  of  one  of  the  priests  who  had  charge  of  the  chapel.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  the  skeleton  may  be  that  of  a warrior  who  fell  in 
the  skirmish  which  occurred  at  Blackness  in  1487,  when  the  nobles,  irritated 
by  the  conduct  of  James  III.,  took  up  arms  and  defeated  his  troops,  but  the 
former  theory  is  more  likely  to  be  correct. 
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Candlemas  Handball. 

According  to  old  custom,  the  Candlemas  game  of  handball  was  played  in 
the  streets  of  Jedburgh  and  in  the  river  Jed  on  Monday,  4th  February.  The 
competitors  are  “ uppies  ” and  “ doonies,”  and  a player  belongs  to  one  or 
the  other  side  according  to  the  part  of  the  town  in  which  he  is  born.  The 
weather  was  wet  during  most  of  the  day,  yet  the  players  were  numerous, 
and  several  hundreds  of  spectators  followed  the  course  of  the  ball.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  any  falling  off  in  the  keenness  and  energy  with  which 
the  contest  is  engaged  in.  Five  balls  were  thrown  off  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  “ doonies  ” secured  two  hails  and  a cut  (in  the  river),  and  the 
“ uppies  ” one  hail.  The  fifth  ball,  which  was  played  with  much  spirit  in 
the  River  Jed  for  some  time  in  presence  of  a big  gathering  of  people,  was 
lost  in  a wooded  bank  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  darkness  put  an  end  to 
the  search. 

Antiquities  of  Asia  Minor . 

Dr.  Belck,  of  Berlin,  reports  that  a short  time  ago  he  visited  Comana 
Cappadocica,  the  present  Shahr,  the  last  town  which  his  expedition  had  to 
examine.  On  his  way  he  copied  another  Hittite  inscription  at  Ekvek, 
which  has  never  been  seen  by  a European.  His  researches  show  that  there 
is  no  solid  foundation  for  the  belief  that  Comana  Cappadocica  was  a sacred 
place  founded  by  the  Hittites,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  the  founders 
were  Indo-German  Cimmerians,  the  ruins  dating  most  likely  from  600  b.c. 
Another  interesting  discovery  is  that  the  stone  Lions  at  Arslan  Tash  did 
not  mark  the  entrance  gate  to  a former  Hittite  Palace,  but  are  the  land- 
marks of  an  ancient  Hittite  Empire,  probably  that  of  Tyana.  On  his  way 
home,  Dr.  Belck  will  stay  about  a week  in  Constantinople,  in  order  to 
obtain  a firman  from  the  Sultan,  authorising  him  to  make  further 
excavations  in  Cappadocica. 

The  Enclosure  of  Stonehenge. 

The  Amesbury  Parish  Council  has  petitioned  the  Wilts  County  Council 
under  section  26  (4)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  to  take  action  in 
the  matter  of  the  obstruction  of  alleged  public  rights  of  way  leading  to 
Stonehenge.  The  Parish  Council  admit  that  something  should  be  done  to 
secure  the  preservation  of  Stonehenge  as  a unique  national  memorial,  but 
they  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  stones  to  be  surrounded  by  an 
unsightly  barbed-wire  fence  or  other  means  of  enclosure,  or  that  the  public 
should  be  subjected  to  the  impost  of  an  admission  fee  of  Is.  to  obtain  access 
to  the  monument.  They  state  that  it  is  their  conviction  that  the  carriage 
tracks  which  lead  to  Stonehenge  from  three  admitted  public  roads  within 
which  it  lies  are  undoubtedly  public  ways.  In  associating  themselves  with 
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the  many  protests  of  societies  and  of  archaeologists,  they  desire  to  add  that 
ample  evidence  is  procurable  to  show  that  the  tracks  have  always  been  used 
by  the  public. 

Mottoes  on  Sword  Blades. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society,  a paper  on  “ Inscribed 
Mottoes  on  Arms  and  Armour  ” was  read  by  Mr.  Robert  Brydall.  In  the 
course  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Brydall  referred  to  the  well-known  sword  said  to 
have  been  given  by  King  Robert  Bruce  on  his  death-bed  to  Sir  James  of 
Douglas,  and  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  inscription  was  dated  1320, 
nine  years  before  the  Prince’s  death,  while  the  inscription  itself  was  not 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century.  Referring  to  another  Scottish  sword 
attributed  to  Sir  John  the  Graham,  Wallace’s  supporter,  who  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  he  remarked  that  the  date  on  the  inscription  was 
1406,  or  one  hundred  years  after  the  battle,  and  here  again  the  inscription 
belonged  to  the  sixteenth  century.  During  the  sixteenth  and  the  seven- 
teenth centuries,  he  continued,  sword  smiths  sometimes  inscribed  their 
blades  with  the  names  of  such  heroes  as  the  Bruce  or  the  Black  Prince  in 
order  to  give  them  a fictitious  value. 

Lord  Kitchener  as  an  Archaeologist. 

M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  the  well-known  archaeologist  and  writer  on  the 
antiquities  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  has  given  a representative  of  the  Temps  a 
very  interesting  account  of  his  personal  relations  with  Lord  Kitchener  in 
the  early  seventies,  when  the  present  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  South  Africa  was  engaged  in  Palestine  upon  a topographical  mis- 
sion for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  When  M.  Ganneau  met  Lord 
Kitchener,  towards  the  end  of  1874,  in  Palestine,  he  was  a Lieutenant  in 
the  Royal  Engineers.  The  French  savant  retains  a pleasant  recollection  of 
this  period.  Lord  Kitchener,  he  says,  was  a good  fellow  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  He  was  original,  and  very  frank  and  open  in  his  character. 
His  high  spirits  and  gaiety,  indeed,  formed  a pleasant  contrast  with  the 
grave  and  serious  character  of  some  of  his  comrades.  He  was  an  excellent 
draughtsman,  but  gradually  commenced  to  interest  himself  in  archaeological 
discoveries,  and  acquired  an  appreciable  competence  on  this  question.  His 
most  important  researches  related  to  the  synagogues  of  Galilee. 

The  Cumberland  Fairy  Goblet. 

The  famous  glass  goblet,  stated  in  Northern  legend  to  be  of  fairy  origin, 
and  known  as  “ The  Luck  of  Edenhall,”  has  been  lodged  in  the  Bank  of 
England  for  safe  keeping,  as  the  residence  in  Cumberland  of  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave — its  owner — has  been  let  to  strangers.  The  goblet  is  composed  of 
very  thin  glass,  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  a variety  of  finely-executed 
coloured  devices,  and  the  fact  that  the  leathern  case  in  which  it  is  encased 
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bears  the  sacred  monogram  “ I.H.S.,”  has  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  origin- 
ally intended  for  a chalice.  Its  history  is  unknown,  but  the  tradition  is  to 
the  effect  that  one  of  the  servitors  at  Edenhall  surprised  at  night-time  a 
band  of  fairies  disporting  around  St.  Cuthbert’s  Well  in  the  grounds  of  the 
mansion  and  took  the  cup  from  them.  As  they  flew  away  one  of  them 
piped  : — 

“ If  this  glass  do  break  or  fall, 

Farewell  the  luck  of  Edenhall.” 

Since  then  the  article  has  remained  intact,  an  heirloom  of  the  family.  The 
only  other  vitreous  article  extant  alleged  to  be  of  supernatural  origin  is  the 
glass  “ chanter  ” of  the  Clan  Chattan  at  Cluny  Castle,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  come  from  the  skies  while  a great  battle  was  going  on. 

Barbour  s Bruce  and  The  Bulk  of  Alexander. 

In  Herrig’s  Archiv  fiXr  das  Studium  der  Neueren  Sprachen  und 
Litteraturen  (Yol.  CVII.  n.s.  VII.,  Parts  3 and  4,  page  419),  The  Wallace 
and  the  Bruce  Restudied , by  J.  T.  T.  Brown,  is  reviewed  at  considerable 
length  by  Dr.  Albert  Herrmann,  whose  study  of  The  Buik  oj  Alexander 
(Halle,  1893),  first  drew  attention  to  the  intimate  relation  between  that 
Scottish  poem  and  Barbour’s  Bruce.  Dr.  Herrmann’s  explanation,  when 
he  wrote  his  dissertation,  was  that  the  poet  of  the  Buik  of  Alexander,  in 
the  course  of  translating  in  1438  certain  episodes  of  the  Drench  Alexandre , 
had  borrowed  many  lines  from  Barbour,  a conclusion  denied  by  Mr.  Brown 
who  contended,  as  many  of  our  readers  will  remember,  that  the  Alexandra; 
lines,  and  other  things,  in  the  extant  text  of  the  Bruce , pointed  clearly  to 
extensive  fifteenth  century  redaction  of  Barbour’s  poem.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Dr.  Herrmann  now  agrees  with  Mr.  Brown,  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  review  being  as  follows  : — “ Zieht  man  dazu  noch  die  von 
Brown  in  Barbours  Bruce  konstatierten  Anklsinge  an  andere  nach  1375 
entstandene  Werke,  so  diirfte  meines  Erachtens  nicht  mehr  daran  zu 
zweifeln  sein  ‘ that  the  poem  hitherto  assumed  to  have  been  composed  in 
1375  is  to  a considerable  extent  of  composite  origin,  a work  deliberately 
revised  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  an  editor  who  embellished  his  original 
and  strove  with  all  the  skill  at  his  command  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
his  own  conception  of  the  higher  canons  of  art.’” 

Archaeological  Researches  in  Persia. 

The  collections  brought  back  by  M.  de  Morgan  from  Persia  are  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  Grand  Palais  in  May  and  June.  The  Shah  was  so 
pleased  with  his  visit  to  Prance  that  he  made  an  offer  to  M.  Delcass6  to 
sign  a convention  giving  Prance  a monopoly  of  all  the  archaeological 
treasures  found  in  the  south  of  his  empire,  together  with  half  those  found 
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in  the  north.  This  he  signed  on  the  very  day  he  left  Paris.  M.  de  Mor- 
gan, M.  Maspero’s  predecessor  in  Egypt,  was  consequently  sent  out  at  the 
head  of  a mission.  Establishing  himself  at  Susa,  he  engaged  from  600  to 
1200  natives  at  50  centimes  a-day,  the  Shah  furnishing  military  protection. 
An  enormous  number  of  epigraphic  documents  have  thus  been  brought  to 
light  revealing  the  names  of  sovereigns  up  to  3000  B.C.,  and  still  older 
antiquities  are  expected  to  be  found  at  a greater  depth.  One  of  the  chief 
discoveries  is  a stone,  two  metres  high,  the  “ stele  ” of  King  Naramsin, 
3000  b.c.  There  is  also  the  obelisk  of  King  Manicthon  Irba,  being  the 
title-deed  of  estates  in  Chaldea,  and  giving  in  its  12,500  characters  the 
whole  geography  of  that  country.  There  is  likewise  a splendid  bronze 
table  supported  by  four  figures  and  decorated  with  serpents,  as  also  a 
bronze  column,  four  metres  high,  covered  with  inscriptions  of  the  eighteenth 
century  b.c.  M.  de  Morgan  is  assisted  in  his  explorations  by  Pere  Scheil, 
who  first  deciphered  the  Elamite  language.  M.  de  Morgan  has  brought 
home  230  boxes  of  treasures,  of  which,  as  yet,  not  a third  have  been  un- 
packed. 


Prehistoric  Remains  in  Northern  Bosnia. 

Extensive  remains  of  prehistoric  lake  dwellings  exist  in  the  bed  of  the 
River  Save,  near  Dolina,  in  Northern  Bosnia,  which  fall  in  no  way  behind 
the  better  known  remains  in  Switzerland.  The  excavations  made  during 
the  past  year  have  surpassed  all  expectations  in  regard  to  the  wealth  of 
material  obtained  for  the  Bosnian  Museum  at  Saravejo.  Four  dwelling- 
houses  built  on  piles — three  of  which  has  been  well  preserved,  while  one 
has  been  buried — have  been  laid  bare,  as  well  as  the  burying-place  belong- 
ing to  the  settlement,  containing  a number  of  fine  bronzes  and  urns. 
Numerous  products  of  the  potter’s  art,  utensils  of  staghorn,  weapons  of 
bronze  and  iron,  ornaments  of  bronze,  silver,  gold,  and  amber,  seeds,  and 
bones  compose  the  chief  discoveries  made  so  far.  The  results  of  these 
researches  have  a special  value,  in  that  they  have  determined  the  architec- 
tural construction  of  the  pile  dwellings  with  an  accuracy  which  has  seldom 
been  attainable.  One  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  is  a boat  five  metres 
long,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  an  oak.  This  was  found  lying  nine 
metres  below  the  platform  of  a pile  dwelling,  and  must  have  lain  there  nearly 
three  thousand  years.  The  work  of  digging  out  this  unique  object,  which 
can  be  matched  in  no  museum  of  Europe,  took  six  days,  and  was  so 
successfully  carried  out  that  the  boat  was  brought  uninjured  to  the  Sara- 
vejo Museum.  The  pile  dwellings  of  Dolina  belong  to  two  different  periods, 
and  were  in  existence  during  the  bronze  and  iron  ages  throughout  the  first 
millennium  before  Christ.  They  were  probably  destroyed  by  a sudden 
inundation  in  the  third  century  before  Christ, 
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A Relic  of  the  Past. 

When  cutting  a drain  on  the  south  side  of  Craigmillar  Castle,  and 
about  seVen  yards  on  the  north  side  of  the  burn  which  was  known  in  olden 
times  ^as  the  Lothian  Burn,  the  workmen  found  an  oak  coffin,  three  feet 
from  the  surface,  in  perfect  preservation.  On  removing  the  lid  there  were 
some  of  the  bones  remaining.  Although  a careful  search  was  made,  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  seen.  The  coffin  measured  five  feet  ten  inches  long 
by  eighteen  inches  at  the  head,  ten  inches  at  the  foot,  and  twelve  inches 
deep.  It  had  been  made  in  a rough  way,  being  nailed  at  the  corners  and 
perfectly  straight  at  the  sides,  lying  due  east  and  west.  There  is  no 
indication  at  what  time  this  burial  had  taken  place.  In  this  valley  there 
has  been  found  large  quantities  of  human  bones.  It  is  suggested  that  they 
belong  to  a time  when  the  plague  raged  in  the  city  for  many  years,  and 
also  in  the  villages  round  Edinburgh.  Maitland,  the  historian,  informs  us 
that  this  plague  commenced  in  the  memorable  year  1513,  lasting  more  or 
less,  and  breaking  out  with  great  severity  at  times,  to  the  year  1650.  In 
Edmonstone  village,  which  at  that  time  was  of  considerable  size,  many  of 
the  people  died,  and  were  buried  at  a place  called  Tod  Hills,  on  that  knoll 
where  six  sycamore  trees  stand,  in  a great  pit  or  trench.  The  footpath 
along  which  the  dead  were  carried,  and  which  ran  in  a straight  line  from 
Woolmet  chapel  to  Tod  Hills,  was  long  after  called  the  “ Mortal  Baulk.” 
Where  this  coffin  now  lies  an  ancient  road  ran  from  Hiddrie  to  Liberton 
church.  The  right-of-way  from  the  old  ’Dalkeith  road  to  the  new  Dalkeith 
road  at  Moredun  Mill  is  a continuation  of  this  road. 

Sale  of  a Curio  Collector's  Hoard. 

A remarkable  sale  of  antiquities  found  in  the  City  of  London  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  took  place  at  Messrs.  Sotheby’s  recently.  The 
collection  was  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Whitechapel,  who 
was  widely  known  as  the  working-man  antiquary.  His  death  removed  a 
notable  figure  from  the  world  of  London  archaeology.  Beginning  in  a 
humble  way  as  a dealer  in  old  bones,  he  used  to  visit  every  excavation  in 
and  near  London  in  pursuit  of  his  calling,  and  thus  became  intimate  with 
the  navvies  all  over  London,  to  whom  he  was  known  as  “ Totty  Jemmy.” 
He  readily  purchased  the  relics  which  they  unearthed.  Ho  one  better  than 
he  could  detect  a forgery,  whether  it  were  a pilgrim  sign,  a mould,  or  a 
medallion,  and  to  his  credit  be  it  said  that  he  would  have  none  of  such 
stuff  in  his  keeping.  His  purchases  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  that 
great  collector,  the  late  Mr.  Walker  Baily,  after  whose  death  Mr.  Smith 
reserved  his  archaeological  finds  for  many  years.  They  were  purchased  in 
1893  by  the  Corporation  of  London  for  the  Guildhall  Museum.  The 
antiquities  just  sold  consisted  of  the  accumulations  since  that  date,  and  for 
some  of  the  rarer  objects  there  was  spirited  competition,  not  a few  public 
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institutions  being  represented  by  bidders.  Among  the  most  interesting 
items  were  twelve  citizens’  or  ’prentices’  caps  of  the  Tudor  period,  which 
fetched  <£10;  a large  quantity  of  leather,  including  shoes  of  various  dates, 
girdles,  pouches,  &c.,  £8 ; a hoard  of  late  Roman  coins,  consisting  of  base 
silver  denarii,  oxidised  together,  and  taking  the  shape  of  a circular  vessel  in 
which  they  were  deposited,  £6.  Two  old  ale  measures  from  City  taverns 
sold  for  £4,  6s;  one  marked  “James  Beacham,  1723,”  the  other  “Josh. 
Gibbs,  at  Ye  Cooper’s  Arms  in  Horsleydown,  Back  Street,  Southwark.” 

The  Siberian  Mammoth. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  ten  months,  the  expedition  under  Dr.  0.  F. 
Herz  has  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  from  Eastern  Siberia  with  the  famous 
mammoth,  the  discovery  of  which  has  created  so  much  interest  in  scientific 
circles.  The  party  left  St.  Petersburg  on  16th  May  last  year,  and  reached 
the  spot  where  the  mammoth  had  been  discovered  on  the  river  Berosowka, 
on  22nd  September.  The  mammoth  was  found  at  the  foot  of  a declivity 
just  over  100  feet  above  the  water.  It  was  lying  down,  and  its  feet  were 
curiously  bent  under  it.  Dr.  Herz  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had 
fallen  from  the  high  ground,  and  had  been  killed  instantaneously,  its 
neck  being  broken.  There  was  grass  in  its  mouth  and  undigested  food 
in  the  stomach.  The  fall  must  have  happened  over  2000  years  ago,  and  the 
animal  had  remained  embedded  in  ice  and  frozen  earth  ever  since.  A year 
ago  a tusk  protruding  from  the  ground  led  to  the  discovery.  When  the 
party  began  to  work  at  the  excavation  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  a shed 
had  to  be  built  over  the  frozen  monster  and  a high  temperature  kept  up 
within  it  for  two  weeks  to  thaw  the  animal.  While  this  was  being  done 
the  stench  from  the  carcase  was  so  great  for  a mile  round  that  the  stomach 
had  to  be  cut  out  and  refrozen  elsewhere.  Eventually  the  excavation  was 
finished  and  the  huge  animal  was  found  to  be  complete,  save  for  a small 
piece  of  the  back  and  half  of  the  trunk,  which  had  been  eaten  by  wolves. 
The  mammoth  was  covered  by  a coat  of  rather  thick,  red-brown  hair,  and 
was  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  return  journey  began  on  23rd 
October,  and  the  3000  miles  to  Irkutsk  were  covered  on  skates,  the 
mammoth  having  been  dissected  for  convenience  in  travelling.  The  tongue 
of  the  monster  is  19  inches  long,  and  the  tail  is  over  14  inches  in  length. 

The  Ancient  Ruins  of  Rhodesia. 

In  a book  just  published  on  The  Ancient  Ruins  of  Rhodesia  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  in  Rhodesia  “ very  considerably  over  five  hundred 
distinct  sets  of  ancient  remains,  all  built  during  the  Zimbabwe  periods,  and 
presenting  the  recognised  features  of  Zimbabwe  architecture.”  Of  these 
almost  two  hundred  have  been  located  on  the  map  given  in  the  volume,  and 
have  been  examined  and  are  described  with  more  or  less  fulness.  “ Many 
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of  the  ruins  of  major  importance,  probably  of  towns,  completely  cover 
immense  areas,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  one  and  even  two  square  miles,  and 
the  remains  of  temples  are  clearly  discernible  in  most.  Others  are  of  minor 
importance,  without  temple  or  gold  smelting  furnace,  and  from  their 
scattered  and  outlying  situations  are  considered  to  have  been  forts  or  places 
of  refuge  for  the  defence  of  the  workers  in  the  various  gold  reef  districts, 
and  when  found  in  chains,  though  a few  miles’  distance  from  each  other, 
forts  for  the  protection  of  roads  which  led  to  Sofala  on  the  coast.”  Judging 
from  the  remains  left  behind  them,  the  builders  of  these  wprks  must  have 
attained  great  proficiency  in  mining  and  metallurgy.  Messrs.  Hall  and 
Neal  write  : — “ Conclusive  evidence  exists  that  the  abandonment  by  the 
ancients  of  many  of  their  workings  was  of  a sudden  character.  In  some 
instances  the  ancients  left  the  work  on  which  they  were  engaged  at  the 
time  of  their  leaving  incomplete,  and  we  find  cakes  of  gold  still  remaining 
in  the  crucibles,  quantities  of  gold,  some  in  amalgam,  some  in  smelted  cakes, 
and  the  rest  in  valuable  gold  ornaments  (independently  of  what  has  been 
found  in  ancient  burial  places).  . . . One  strikingly  noticeable  feature  with 
regard  to  ancient  gold  working  is  the  apparent  waste  by  the  ancients  of  the 
precious  metal.  The  rejected  linings  of  their  furnaces  are  smothered  with 
gold  spurted  out  from  the  crucibles.  The  crucibles  are  thickly  covered  with 
gold,  and  small  cakes  of  gold  are  still  found  in  them.  Gold  in  a molten 
state  has  frequently  been  found  in  goodly  quantities  in  the  form  of  pellets 
as  large  as  buck  shot,  all  about  the  vicinity  of  the  furnaces,  and  also  thrown 
away  on  to  the  debris-heaps  outside  the  buildings.” 

An  Investiture  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 

His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  Grand  Master,  by  command  of 
His  Majesty  the  King,  held  a chapter  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Order  of  St. 
Patrick  in  St.  Patrick’s  Hall,  Dublin  Castle,  on  the  night  of  15th  March, 
for  the  purpose  of  installing  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  as  a Knight  Com- 
panion of  the  Order.  St.  Patrick’s  Hall,  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with 
the  banners  and  shields  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order,  was  brilliant  with  an 
assemblage  of  distinguished  onlookers,  the  ladies  in  evening  dress  and  the 
gentlemen  dressed  as  for  a drawing-room. 

At  ten  o’clock  her  Excellency  Countess  Cadogan,  accompanied  by  Her 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Connaught  and  the  ladies  of  the  Household, 
entered  the  hall,  and  were  conducted  to  seats  at  the  right  of  the  Chapter 
Table.  Then,  preceded  by  a fanfare  of  trumpets  and  roll  of  drums,  came 
his  Excellency  the  Grand  Master,  attended  by  the  Viceregal  staff  and 
officers  of  the  Order.  Having  taken  up  his  position  at  the  Chair  of  State, 
Ulster  King-at-Anns  (Sir  Arthur  Vicars)  was  directed  to  summon  the 
Knights.  Another  fanfare  of  trumpets  sounded  throughout  the  hall,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  Knights,  wearing  their  blue  mantles,  stars,  and 
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collars,  entered  and  took  their  seats  at  the  Chapter  Table  in  the  following 
order : — Earl  of  Listowel,  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  Earl  Roberts,  Earl  of 
Bandon,  Earl  of  Longford,  Earl  of  Carysfort,  Earl  of  Rosse,  Earl  of  Lucan, 
and  Lord  Clonbrock.  The  Royal  mandate  authorising  the  investiture  of 
the  Marquis  of  Waterford  was  then  read,  and  the  two  junior  Knights 
introduced  the  Marquis  who,  kneeling,  received  the  honour  of  Knighthood, 
and  was  invested  with  the  Ribbon  and  Badge  of  the  Order,  girded  with  the 
Sword,  and  robed  with  the  Mantle.  The  ceremony  of  investiture  being 
completed,  the  banner  of  the  new  Knight  was  unfurled,  and  Ulster  declared 
his  titles.  The  proclamation  over,  Ulster  received  the  Marquis’s  banner, 
after  which  his  Lordship  took  his  seat  at  the  Chapter  Table.  Ulster  then 
called  over  the  names  and  titles  of  the  Knights  Companions  present, 
and  the  chapter  was  at  an  end.  The  proceedings  closed  shortly  after 
eleven  o’clock  with  an  imposing  procession  of  the  Viceregal  Household, 
officers  of  the  Order,  Knights  Companions  of  St.  Patrick,  and  his  Excellency 
the  Grand  Master. 

Prehistoric  Remains  in  Nairnshire. 

Workmen  who  were  digging  into  a gravel  bank  or  kame  in  one  of  the 
parks  of  Kinsteary,  Nairnshire,  came  across  a cist  grave.  By  removing  the 
covering  slab  a few  inches,  they  were  able  to  take  out  the  skull,  which  was 
lying  face  downwards.  It  was  replaced,  and  the  grave  otherwise  left  undis- 
turbed till  Monday,  17th  March,  when  Mr.  Duff,  the  forester,  had  it  opened 
in  presence  of  several  gentlemen  interested  in  these  matters.  The  grave 
was  found  to  consist  of  two  large  slabs  forming  the  sides,  with  a heavy  pear- 
shaped  sandstone  slab  for  a covering.  The  dimensions  of  the  cist  were  four 
feet  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  about  eighteen  inches  in  depth.  The 
body  had  evidently  been  placed  in  a doubled-up  position,  and  the  skull  had 
fallen  forward,  face  down.  The  line  of  the  grave  was  east  and  west,  the 
face  looking  to  the  west.  The  principal  bones  of  the  skeleton  were  found 
lying  on  a gravel  bottom,  quite  dry,  but  considerably  decayed.  The  skull 
was  intact,  but  some  of  the  teeth  fell  out  on  being  handled,  though  other- 
wise in  perfect  preservation.  The  bottom  was  searched  for  any  relics,  but 
none  were  found.  In  the  same  gravel  bank,  a few  yards  distant,  a beauti- 
fully ornamented  cinerary  urn  was  discovered  some  years  ago,  and  is  now  in 
possession  of  Lady  Gordon  Cathcart,  the  proprietrix  of  the  Kinsteary  estate, 
at  Cluny  Castle.  A point  of  interest  is  the  occurrence  of  these  two  ancient 
forms  of  burial  within  a few  yards  of  each  other.  A small  circle  of  stand- 
ing stones  within  the  Kinsteary  enclosures  is  well  known,  but  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  occurrence  of  a row  or  “ avenue  ” of  standing  stones  leading  to 
a mound,  the  base  of  which  has  a ring  of  stones  partially  disclosed.  The 
“avenue”  consists  of  six  pillars  (and  a blank  space  where  a stone  has 
evidently  been  removed)  standing  at  equal  distances  apart — i.e.,  about  thir- 
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teen  paces.  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  conglomerate  boulders,  but 
have  clearly  been  placed  in  position,  the  line  being  from  the  mound  in  a 
southerly  direction.  The  mound  itself,  though  grass-grown,  and  having  a 
couple  of  young  spruce  trees  growing  out  of  it,  might,  it  was  thought  by 
some  of  those  present,  be  really  a cairn  of  stones  with  a covering  of  earth, 
the  accumulation  of  centuries,  upon  it,  and  it  was  agreed  to  ask  the  factor 
for  Cluny  to  allow  the  surface  to  be  opened  up  to  determine  the  point.  The 
special  interest  attaching  to  it  is  the  occurrence  of  the  “ avenue  ” or  line  of 
upright  stones,  which  is  far  from  a common  feature  in  a district  abounding 
with  cairns  and  circles.  It  occurs  in  a wood  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
south-east  of  the  cist  graves,  and  its  existence  was  not  generally  known. 

The  Chair  of  St.  Augustine. 

A great  deal  of  interest  has  (says  the  Times ) been  aroused  in  the 
ancient  chair,  or  settle,  said  to  have  been  used  by  St.  Augustine,  which  is 
now  claimed  from  the  committee  of  the  Canterbury  Royal  Museum  by  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  on  behalf  of  the  vicar  and  parishioners  of  Stanford 
Bishop.  The  chair  is  composed  entirely  of  oak,  and  devoid  of  nails  or  other 
metal  work,  and  is  declared  to  be  a typical  specimen  of  the  work  of  the 
carpenter  in  the  first  six  centuries  of  Roman  rule  in  Europe,  corresponding, 
indeed,  in  style  and  construction  with  a Roman  solium  or  chair  of  authority. 
It  is  oblong  in  figure ; the  outside  measurement  gives  32  ins.  for  breadth 
and  22  ins.  from  front  to  back,  and  it  is  deep-backed  with  closed 
sides  or  ancons  to  support  the  arms.  There  are  evidences,  too,  that 
it  formerly  possessed  a board  upon  which  to  rest  the  feet.  The  seat  is 
an  oblong  slab  of  oak,  26  ins.  in  length  by  18  ins.  in  depth,  originally 
2 ins.  thick,  and  still  bearing  marks  of  the  tool  used  in  smoothing  it. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  seat  is  that  it  is  moveable,  like  the  lid  of  a box, 
and  the  cardines  on  which  it  is  moved  are  two  round  tenons  left  projecting 
from  the  edges,  near  the  back,  and  inserted  into  round  mortice  holes 
in  the  rear  post.  The  chair  was  “ found  ” by  the  late  Mr.  James  Johnston, 
M.B.  Bond.,  who  noticed  it  many  years  ago  among  a lot  of  worn-out  and 
useless  lumber  when  on  a visit  to  Stanford  Bishop,  and  was  struck  by  its 
appearance.  Visiting  the  place  again  forty  years  later,  he  inquired  of  the 
sexton  as  to  the  old  settle,  and  was  told  that  “when  the  restoration  was  going 
on  the  chair  and  all  the  old  lumber  was  cleared  out  of  the  church  and  placed 
in  the  churchyard,  and  one  cold  morning,  just  as  we  got  to  the  church,  the 
masons,  wanting  a bit  of  fire  to  warm  their  victuals,  were  just  going  to 
break  it  up.  It  was  such  a curious  old  thing  that  I took  a liking  to  it, 
as  it  would  do  so  well  in  my  garden  for  me  to  sit  and  smoke  my  pipe  in, 
so  I begged  it,  and  the  old  chest  also,  and  there  they  are  now  up  at  my 
house.”  (The  chest  referred  to  was  an  ancient  muniment  chest,  apparently 
of  early  date,  like  those  at  Tedstone  Delamere  and  at  Orleton  Church, 
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Shropshire.)  Mr.  Johnston  came  to  terms  with  the  old  sexton  (since 
dead),  and  the  chair  was  forwarded  to  him  at  Birmingham.  In  a mono- 
graph written  by  Mr.  Johnston  on  the  subject  he  endeavours  to  show  that  an 
early  British  church  existed  at  Stanford  Bishop,  and  that  the  chair  was 
used  by  Augustine  when  attending  the  celebrated  synod  of  British  Christian 
Bishops.  The  chair  was  presented  to  the  Boyal  Museum  at  Canterbury  by 
Mr.  Cocks  Johnston  a few  years  ago. 

A Chambered  Mound  in  Orkney. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Orkney  Natural  History  Society,  held  in 
the  Museum  at  Stromness,  Mr.  Malcolm  M.  Charleson,  F.S.A.  Scot., 
President  of  the  Society,  read  an  interesting  paper  descriptive  of  a chambered 
mound  which  he  discovered  and  opened  on  Kewing  Hill,  in  the  parish  of 
Firth,  in  July  last.  Mr.  Charleson  exhibited  plans  and  sections  of  the 
chambers,  measured  and  prepared  with  great  exactness  by  Mr.  G.  Ellison, 
Liverpool. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  a survey  of  the  plan  is  that  the 
chambers  are  somewhat  rude  and  irregular  compared  with  the  famous  Maes 
How  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  various  chambers  are  all 
squared  with  the  exactness  of  a modern  architect.  The  local  name  of  the 
Kewing  Mound  is  the  “ Fairy  Knowe,”  but  this,  like  the  Maes  How 
(Maiden’s  Mound),  is  evidently  a modern  appellation.  There  is  first  a long, 
low  entrance  passage,  then  the  central  chamber,  and  entering  from  it  four 
cells,  the  largest  of  which  is  divided  in  two,  and  near  the  entrance  to  this 
cell  is  a small  recess  in  which  was  found  a human  skull.  The  length  of  the 
main  chamber  along  the  east  wall,  which  is  slightly  curved,  is  11  ft.  10  ins. 
and  the  length  of  the  west  wall  is  10  ft.  2 ins.  The  breadth  of  the 
chamber  is  5 ft.  3 ins.  at  the  north  end,  and  5 ft.  8 ins.  at  the  south  end, 
and  the  chamber  is  therefore  of  an  irregular  shape.  The  walls  are  dry 
built  and  on  the  bee-hive  principle,  beginning  to  converge  at  a height  of 
about  4 ft.  from  the  floor.  The  height  of  the  chamber  at  the  north  end 
is  7 ft.  2 ins.  The  four  cells,  which  are  oblong  and  built  also  on  the 
bee-hive  principle,  have  entrances  large  enough  for  one  to  crawl  through. 
They  average  6 ft.  in  height  and  5 ft.  in  length,  the  exception  being  the  one 
on  the  west  side,  which  is  10  ft.  long,  with  a partition  half  way  down  its 
height  dividing  it  in  two.  The  entrance  passage  is  10  ft.  long  and  over  2 
ft.  high,  the  roof  being  formed  of  slabs  set  on  edge.  Inside  the  main 
chamber  and  also  in  the  cells,  Mr.  Charleson  found  a large  quantity  of  bones, 
including  about  a dozen  human  skulls,  and  about  two  dozen  skulls  of  the 
dog.  Some  of  the  skulls  fell  to  pieces  on  being  disturbed,  but  he  has 
secured  several  human,  and  about  a score  of  the  dog,  skulls.  Specimens  of 
each  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting.  No  industrial  relics  of  any  kind  were 
found  in  the  course  of  the  excavations,  with  the  exception  of  a small  portion 
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of  a steatite  urn,  which  could  have  had  no  connection  with  the  remains. 
Mr.  Charleson  expressed  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  M‘Lennan,  factor  for  the 
Marquis  of  Zetland,  on  whose  property  the  Mound  is  situated,  for  his  kind- 
ness in  allowing  him  to  take  steps  towards  preserving  this  interesting  relic 
of  prehistoric  times  by  roofing  it  and  placing  a door  on  the  entrance 
passage.  The  interior  is  now  quite  accessible. 

Prehistoric  Man  at  the  British  Museum. 

The  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  have  now  arranged  and  classified 
on  a scientific  basis  in  a new  gallery  all  their  antiquities  belonging  to  the 
Stone  Age.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  antiquity.  The  Stone 
Age  is  divided  into  two  sharply  defined  periods,  the  palaeolithic  and  the 
neolithic.  Our  knowledge  of  palaeolithic  man  is  derived  from  two 
sources,  the  remains  found  in  the  river  gravel  or  drift,  and  those  found  in 
caves,  such  as  Kent’s  Cavern,  near  Torquay,  which  were  used  as  dwellings. 
A map  on  the  wall  near  che  foot  of  the  spiral  staircase  shows  the  principal 
palaeolithic  sites  in  England  and  Wales.  The  places  where  relics  have  been 
found  in  the  river  drift  are  marked  by  white-headed  pins,  the  caves  being, 
on  the  other  hand,  shown  by  black-headed  ones.  The  Thames  Valley,  with 
its  tributaries,  is  responsible  for  the  greatest  number  of  the  former  class. 
The  basin  of  the  Hampshire  Avon  also  contains  a fair  number.  The  care 
sites  are  much  rarer,  and  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  country. 

Next  we  come  to  the  implements  of  the  Neolithic  or  Late  Stone  Period. 
A long  interval  of  time  to  which  no  relics  can  with  certainty  be  referred 
separates  this  period  from  the  one  preceding  it.  Neolithic  man  was  probably 
of  a different  race.  With  his  advent  the  glaciers  had  disappeared,  and  the 
climatic  conditions  approximated  to  those  prevailing  now.  The  mammoth, 
the  cave-bear,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  reindeer  had  become  extinct  or  had 
migrated,  and  only  those  animals  remained  which  are  known  to  have 
inhabited  our  islands  within  historical  times.  The  men  of  the  Late  Stone 
Age  were  more  civilised  than  the  race  which  had  preceded  them.  They  had 
domestic  animals,  cultivated  the  soil,  made  pottery,  and  understood  the  use 
of  the  bow  and  arrow.  Their  weapons  were  made  of  flint,  wood,  bone,  and 
horn.  Their  flint  implements  were  generally  polished  or  ground,  except 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  arrowheads,  they  served  their  purpose  better  in  the 
rough  state.  There  is  a good  collection  of  arrowheads  of  various  shapes 
found  in  Yorkshire.  The  men  of  the  Late  Stone  Age  obtained  their  flints 
from  the  chalk,  which  they  quarried  regularly  for  the  purpose  at  favourable 
spots  where  the  flint  was  known  to  be  abundant  and  good.  Two  such  old 
“workshops”  exist  at  Grimes’  Graves,  in  Norfolk,  and  at  Cissbury  Hill,  in 
Sussex.  Vertical  shafts  were  sunk,  sometimes  to  a depth  of  forty  feet,  until 
a good  seam  of  flint  was  reached.  Lateral  galleries  were  then  driven  along 
the  seam  in  several  directions.  Several  such  shafts  were  usually  sunk  and 
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connected  together  by  the  lateral  galleries.  Picks  for  quarrying  the  flint 
were  formed  from  the  antlers  of  red  deer.  No  less  than  seventy-nine  of  these 
tools  were  discovered  at  Grimes’  Graves,  together  with  many  faulty  flint 
flakes  which  had  been  thrown  aside  as  unfit  for  use,  but  no  finished  imple- 
ments. Some  of  these  picks  are  exhibited  in  one  of  the  cases,  together  with 
blocks  of  chalk  showing  the  marks  of  the  miners’  tools. 

Edinburgh  and  the  Coronation. 

A most  important  suggestion  has  been  made,  namely,  that  the  Capital  of 
Scotland  should  celebrate  the  coming  Coronation  with  a historical  pageant 
consisting  of  a procession  of  personages  representing  His  Majesty’s  Royal 
ancestors,  the  long  line  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  Scotland,  each  accompanied, 
doubtless,  by  his  proper  attendants,  and  all  in  their  proper  costumes.  The 
suggestion  recalls  memories  and  accounts  of  several  notable  shows  which  the 
present  generation  has  seen,  and  which  no  spectator  could  ever  forget ; the 
historical  part  of  the  procession  of  1880,  in  Brussels,  in  celebration  of  the 
jubilee  of  Belgian  independence,  recurs  to  one  vividly  among  these. 

Our  records  of  the  personal  appearances  of  all  our  ancient  kings  and 
queens,  of  the  periods  of  written  history,  and  of  the  armour,  arms,  robes, 
&c.,  which  they  actually  wore  are  not  of  course  absolutely  complete,  but 
from  the  evidences  of  illuminated  MSS.,  of  great  seals,  of  pictures,  the 
records  of  the  Lord  Treasurer’s  accounts,  letters  of  Foreign  Ambassadors, 
and  so  on,  without  mentioning  any  of  the  chance  records  or  proofs  of  par- 
ticulars, enough  is  known  to  be  well  worth  portraying. 

The  suggestion  appears  also  to  provide  for  a scenic  display  at  the 
moment,  and  at  the  same  time  a permanent  record  of  the  celebration  which 
will  be,  not  only  a memorial  of  the  loyalty  of  to-day,  but  a benefit  to 
future  generations.  For  after  the  pageant  is  over,  and  the  citizens  who 
have  masqueraded  have  laid  their  costumes  aside,  these  costumes  may  be 
placed  on  wax  models,  and  form  a series  of  historical  pictures  of  the  first 
art,  educational,  and  national  interest,  an  exhibition  which  Majesty  itself 
might  deign  to  visit.  The  possession  of  a series  of  life-size  representations 
of  our  kings,  queens,  and  nobles,  to  say  nothing  of  other  grades  of  the 
nation  in  war  since  the  beginning  of  fighting,  and  at  home  since  the  rise  of 
burghs  and  the  middle  classes,  all  in  the  dresses  of  their  periods,  would  be 
a source  of  perennial  income  to  any  museum  which  ever  charges  an  entrance 
fee ; and,  for  the  capital  of  so  ancient  a kingdom,  seems  as  natural  a posses- 
sion as  a Portrait  Gallery. 

For  the  collection  of  the  descriptions  and  examples  of  the  necessary 
details  of  dresses,  both  warlike  and  peaceful,  the  stores  of  information  of  all 
Scottish  experts  and  learned  societies  would  be  freely  available.  But 
a great  deal  of  this  information  is  already  collected.  Several  eminent  Scot- 
tish artists  have  made  special  studies  in  Scottish  historical  armour,  arms, 
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and  costumes  generally,  and  a frieze  consisting  of  the  Scottish  Kings  and 
Queens,  painted  by  Mr.  Burn-Murdoch  for  study  and  record,  is  already  in 
existence.  It  is  indeed  from  Mr.  Burn-Murdoch,  we  believe,  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  procession  of  kings  as  a Coronation  pageant  comes,  and  if  the 
authorities  accept  the  idea  and  carry  it  out,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will, 
we  only  suggest  in  addition  that  they  will  not  omit  to  print  an  illustrated 
book  of  it  afterwards,  which  we  should  certainly  buy  if  our  pocket  should 
by  any  means  afford  it. 

The  Court  of  Claims. 

The  Court  of  Claims  (see  page  156  above)  resumed  its  sittings  on  14th 
January.  The  only  Scottish  case  of  importance  which  remained  to  be 
decided  was  the  adjourned  case  of  the  competition  between  Mr.  Henry 
Scrymgeour-Wedderburn  of  Wedderburn,  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  for  the 
hereditary  office  of  Standard-bearer,  which  previous  to  1668  had  been  in 
the  family  of  Scrymgeour  of  Dudhope.  Lord  Lauderdale  based  his  claim 
to  the  office — (1)  On  a grant  to  his  ancestor  in  that  year  by  Charles  II.,  in 
the  character  of  ultimus  hceres  to  (as  was  alleged)  the  last  of  the  Scrymgeours 
— the  Earl  of  Dundee ; (2)  on  a grant  to  the  same  ancestor  by  the  same  king 
in  1670,  of  the  estate  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  Earl  of  Dundee  by  the 
operation  of  “recognition”;  (3)  on  charters  of  1672  and  1676,  confirmed 
by  Parliamentary  Acts  of  ratification,  of  the  years  1672  and  1681 ; (4)  on 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  prescription.  Mr.  Scrymgeour-Wedderburn 
argued  on  the  other  hand — (1)  That  the  king  had  not  been  ultimus 
hceres,  as  the  proceedings  at  the  instance  of  his  opponent’s  ancestors 
themselves  showed ; (2)  that  the  office  was  not  held  “ ward  ” and  so 
was  not  subject  to  “recognition”;  (3)  that  the  charters  of  1672  and 
1676  were  not  competent  to  carry  off  an  office  of  the  kind,  and  that  the 
ratifications  of  them  were  made  by  Parliament  salvo  jure  cujuslibet ; (4) 
that  the  office  was  vested  in  the  Scrymgeours  by  a general  Act  of  1600; 
and  (5)  that  the  office  was  held  by  them  jure  sanguinis,  did  not  require 
sasine,  and  was  not  capable  of  prescription.  After  a hearing  on  the 
14th,  the  Court  reserved  judgment,  and  on  the  next  day  pronounced 
unanimously  that  the  office  in  dispute  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  Scrymgeour.  The  Court  then  intimated  that  it  was  prepared  to 
hear  any  persons  who  claimed  to  represent  that  family.  The  Rev.  R.  C. 
Scrymgeour  appeared  by  counsel,  and  asked  that  any  decision  as  to  the 
representative  of  the  family  should  be  delayed  till  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  proving  his  pedigree.  In  the  meantime  he  had  not  made  a statutory 
declaration  of  his  pedigree.  His  ancestor  had  in  1820  put  in  a petition 
but  not  appeared  in  support  of  it,  and  there  was  still  a gap  between  that 
claimant  and  the  main  stem  of  the  house.  He  admitted  that  he  had  no 
direct  evidence  to  displace  Mr.  Scrymgeour-Wedderburn’s  claim,  and  that 
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the  gap  in  his  own  pedigree  was  about  150  years  long;  but  it  was  the 
constant  tradition  in  his  house  that  it  was  more  nearly  allied  to  the  main 
stem  than  was  the  Kirkton  branch,  through  which  Mr.  Scrymgeour- 
Wedderburn  claimed;  and  he  hoped  that  if  time  were  allowed  him  he 
might  be  able  to  show  his  claim  to  be  a good  one.  The  Chancellor  said 
that  it  was  a novel  application,  for  counsel  to  ask  the  Court  to  adjourn  a 
case  on  the  chance  of  the  discovery  of  materials  on  which  a claim  might  be 
based.  Mr.  Scrymgeour-Wedderburn,  by  his  counsel,  then  claimed  the 
office  as  being  without  any  serious  competitor.  He  referred  to  his  statutory 
statement  of  his  pedigree,  and  said  that  he  was  ready  to  prove  it,  but 
submitted  that  the  statement  should  be  held  to  be  primd  facie  of  its 
contents.  There  being  no  contradictor  the  Court  allowed  this. 

The  only  other  Scots  case  was  an  application  of  the  Great  Constable 
for  an  order  on  the  Jewel  House  to  provide  him  with  the  customary  official 
baton.  The  matter  had  been  left  undecided  by  the  Court  in  the  December 
sittings.  It  now  pronounced  the  desired  order,  on  the  precedent  quoted  to 
it,  of  the  order  made  at  the  Coronation  of  George  IY. 

The  Roman  Memorial  Stone  found  at  Camelon  in  December , 1901. 

Mr.  Alex.  Gibb  writes : — As  stated  shortly  at  p.  140,  supra , this  stone 
is  cut  in  very  high  relief.  The  top  part  ends  in  two  sloping  edges,  a 
favourite  coping  of  Roman  Monumental  Stones.  The  sculptor  has  dexter- 
ously used  the  level  sword  of  the  horseman  for  a base,  so  that  the  top  forms 
a triangle ; within  the  triangle  the  space  is  embellished  with  a beautiful 
fan-shell  ornament,  very  daintily  cut,  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts ; though 
the  photogram  shows  part  of  it  dark  owing  to  the  shadows.  The  fan-shell 
ornament  also  appears  on  the  Discipulina  Altar  found  lately  at  Birrens, 
which  was  erected  by  the  II.  Cohort  of  the  Tungrians. 

The  upper  panel  shows  a horseman  on  a galloping  steed.  The  horse 
shows  a fine  full  mane,  but  has  neither  saddle  nor  bridle.  This  was  quite 
usual  for  Roman  horsemen ; but  by  no  means  universal,  for  the  steed  in 
the  Bridgness  Stone  has  plainly  both  saddle  and  bridle ; and  apparently  so 
has  the  Douglaston  Stone.  The  rank  of  the  horseman  may  have  determined 
the  equipment.  The  hero  on  horseback  has  a matted  head  of  hair,  as 
appears,  for  if  he  wears  a cap,  so  does  the  slain  naked  Briton  underneath. 
In  his  right  hand  the  warrior  wields  aloft  a sword,  apparently  a little  over 
two  feet  in  length,  having  pommel  and  guard ; from  hilt  to  near  the  point, 
the  breadth  keeps  the  same,  but  it  tapers  sharply  to  the  point  at  the  end. 
In  his  left  hand  he  carries  a scutum  or  shield  to  cover  his  body,  apparently 
about  three  feet  in  length  by  nearly  two  in  breadth.  Its  shape  is  oblong 
but  rounded  at  the  corners  ; the  sculptor  represents  it,  much  as  a harrow 
or  wide-meshed  hurdle  might  be  represented.  It  is  in  fact  a hurdle  shield 
or  shield  of  wicker-work  woven  out  of  sallow-wands;  and  gives  a very 
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speaking  figure  of  it.  The  classical  scholar  will  remember  the  lines  of 
Virgil : — 

flectunt  que  salignas 
Umbonum  crates1 

“And  bend  the  sallow-wand  wicker-work  of  the  shield.”  Such  shields  are 
also  recorded  in  other  Latin  authors.  The  dress  of  the  horseman  consists 
of  a close-fitting  tunic  coming  down  to  his  middle,  the  embroidery  on  the 
hem  of  the  sleeve,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  tunic  is  still  very  visible. 
For  lower  garments  he  is  either  naked,  which  is  inadmissible,  or  wears 
close-fitting  breeches,  which  come  down  below  the  knees,  but  we  cannot 
tell  how  far,  because  the  outside  of  the  lower  half  of  the  leg  has  been 
broken  off.  Bracchse  or  breeches  were  worn  by  Roman  soldiers,  at  least 
occasionally. 

The  nether  panel  shows  a poor  slaughtered  Briton,  naked  and  lying  on 
the  ground.  Either  the  design  has  been  bad,  or,  as  I rather  think,  the 
sculptor  has  meant  to  represent  the  right  arm  cut  off  by  the  shoulder.  A 
dagger  lies  on  the  ground,  the  exact  shape  and  make  of  the  sword  above, 
save  that  it  is  only  about  1 foot  or  1 foot  and  a-half  long.  The  left  hand 
still  holds  a shield — perfectly  square,  of  considerable  thickness,  and  to  all 
appearance  made  of  wood. 

When  first  started,  about  1770,  New  Camelon,  as  the  village  was  then 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Camelon  of  Antiquarian  Books,  stood  about 
half-a-mile  east  from  the  Roman  Station  of  Carmure  or  Carmore.  From 
Carmure  both  Gordon  and  Roy  describe  a Roman  road,  going  south,  and 
cutting  the  Wall  and  ditch  at  a place  called  Maiden  Castle,  not  now  in 
existence.  I am  persuaded  that  the  North  road  which  passed  through  the 
Roman  station  held  on  its  way  farther  east,  and  got  through  the  Wall  at 
Bentaskin,  or  betwixt  that  place  and  Falkirk.  Such  a way  would  have 
passed  close  by  where  the  Monument  was  dug  up ; and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Romans  often  set  up  their  memorials  of  the  dead  by  the  side  of  the 
public  highways. 

The  Monument  was  found  five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
and  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  state  of  good  preservation  in  which  it  was 
found,  affords  considerable  presumption  that  it  had  been  buried  by  the 
Romans  before  their  flight.  The  surface  presents  a reddish  colour,  but  this 
is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  kind  of  soil  it  has  lain  in.  From  a little 
break,  it  appears,  as  I was  told,  to  be  of  the  white  sandstone  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  stone  with  inscription 

XX  V Y F. 

found  at  the  station  lately  is  of  this  white-grained  sandstone.  Since  the 

1 Virgil’s  AZneid,  Lib.  vii.  vers.  632,  633, 
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XX.  Legion  lay  here  about  the  building  of  the  Wall,  and  every  Legion,  had 
a proportion  of  cavalry,  300  or  more,  this  Monument  may  have  been  erected 


X 


ROMAN  MONUMENT  FOUND  AT  CAMELON,  IN  DECEMBER,  1901. 

for  one  of  the  Equites.  But  I surmise  that,  if  this  were  so,  the  horse  would 
have  shown  a saddle  and  bridle, 
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That  our  Monument  was  put  up  to  a Tungrian  officer  appears  not  im- 
probable ; the  pretty  and  unusual  embellishment  of  the  Fan-Shell  ornament, 
occurring  upon  it  as  well  as  upon  the  Disciplina  Altar  found  at  Birrens, 
furnishes  a presumption  of  a connection  between  the  II.  Cohort  of  Tungrians 
at  Birrens  and  the  Ala  of  the  Tungrians  somewhere  near  Falkirk  : I should 
judge  at  Carmore.  At  Brightons,  near  Falkirk,  an  altar  to  Hercules 
Magusanus  was  erected  by  Yal.  Nigrinus,  an  officer  of  the  Ala  Tungrorum. 
A very  fine  monument  to  Antoninus  Pius  was  erected  by  the  II.  Cohort 
of  Tungrians  about  the  end  of  his  reign ; and  there  is  a kind  of  similarity 
between  the  hewing  of  the  Birrens  Monuments,  and  that  of  this  stone. 
The  Thraces  may  have  been  left  to  guard  the  Wall  at  Mummeralls;  and  the 
Horse  Begiment  of  Tungrians  to  guard  Carmore  and  the  Wall  as  far  as 
Rough  Castle.  If  this  were  so  it  would  fix  the  date  of  the  Monument 
from  a.d.  143  to  182;  because  the  Wall  was  overpassed  and  the  garrisons 
overthrown  about  the  latter  year. 


Cuieries. 

Polwarth  on  the  Green. — Who  is  the  Author  of  the  song,  “Polwarth 
on  the  Green”?  In  a French  work  entitled  James  Thomson , sa  Vie  et  ses 
C Themes , by  Dr.  L^on  Morel  it  is  asserted  that  it  was  composed  by 
Alexander  Trotter  of  Fogo,  whose  daughter  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson, 
father  of  the  poet,  but  as  the  pedigree  of  this  lady  is  notoriously  incorrect, 
probably  the  authorship  Dr.  Morel  gives  of  the  song  may  be  equally  so. 
I hope  to  draw  attention  in  the  next  number  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary 
to  this  absurd  pedigree,  and  to  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
written  and  accepted.  Nee  Home. 


Sede  sens  ista. — I wonder  if  any  reader  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary  can 
help  me  to  discover  the  ultimate  source  of  the  Latin  lines — 

“ Sede  sens  ista  judex  inflexibilis  sta, 

Sit  tibi  lucerna  lex  lux  pellisque  paterna, 

A manibus  reuoces  munus  ab  aure  preces.” 

In  Scots  Lore , p.  169,  it  was  pointed  out,  some  years  ago,  that  they  are 
found  prefacing  a short  poem,  written  in  the  Scottish  vernacular,  in  the 
original  volume  of  the  Records  of  Parliament,  embedded  among  the  statutes 
passed  in  1468  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  They  occur  with  slight  variation 
in  the  Scotichronicon  II.,  p.  299,  and  also  in  Extracta  e Variis  Cronicis , 
p.  158.  From  a note  in  Mr.  G.  C.  Macaulay’s  edition  of  Gower’s  Confessio 
Amantis  (Introd.  CLIY.  and  Yol.  II.  531),  one  observes  that  the  lines  are 
added  after  the  Latin  prose  passage  of  the  Conf.  Amantis , lib.  vii.  2891, 
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in  one  of  the  Gower  MSS,  and  only  in  one,  namely  the  Sidney  Sussex  Coll. 
Camb.  A.  4’  1,  but  the  editor  does  not  indicate  where  they  come  from. 
The  MS.,  a fifteenth  century  one,  was  presented  to  Sidney  Sussex  College 
in  1643  by  Samuel  Ward,  Master.  May  it  have  been  transcribed  in 
Scotland  ? J T T 13 


Lauderdale  Family. — I am  anxious  to  identify  a Margaret  Maitland 
who  according  to  two  old  pedigrees  was  variously — (1)  Daughter  of  John 
Maitland,  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  died  1710  ; (2)  Daughter 
of  John  Maitland,  niece  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  died  1710. 

Did  John,  third  son  of  John,  fifth  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who,  according  to 
Douglas’  Peerage  of  Scotland , was  Colonel  in  the  Guards,  marry  ? and  had 
he  a daughter  Margaret  ? 

Or  did  Charles,  Alexander,  William,  or  Thomas  Maitland  (brothers  of 
the  fifth  Earl)  have  a daughter  Margaret?  If  so,  what  became  .of  her? 
Possibly  the  father’s  Christian  name  was  given  wrong  in  the  pedigrees. 

L.  G.  P. 


Constable. — Who  was  the  grandfather  of  George  Constable  the 
antiquary?  His  father  and  mother  were  John  Constable  of  Dundee,  and 
Barbara  Kirkaldy. 


H.  F.  W. 


Brown. — Can  anyone  tell  me  also  who  was  the  father  of  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  Brown,  M.A.,  of  St.  Andrews  (1707),  and  minister  of  Lintrathen, 


1717  to  1760? 


H.  F.  W. 


IRcpIg. 

The  Templars  in  Scotland. — Mr.  Gough  will  find  an  Article  in 
the  Scottish  Review  for  July,  1898,  on  “the  Knights  Templars  in 
Scotland,”  by  Robert  Aitken,  which  contains  much  valuable  matter.  A 
paper  by  Mr.  Alexander  Walker.  LL.D.,  Aberdeen,  read  before  the 
Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society,  in  1887,  is  interesting  for  details  connected 
with  their  Preceptory  at  Maryculter.  Regarding  this  latter  a paper  on 
“The  Temple  Barony  of  Maryculter”  was  read  by  the  present  writer 
before  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society  recently,  and  will  be  published 
in  the  next  part  of  the  Proceedings. 

As  to  the  Hospitallers,  the  Chartulary  of  the  Order  is  being  published 
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under  the  editorship  of  J.  Delaville  le  Roulx.  It  has  already  been  issued 
to  1310  and  only  wants  the  Index  Volume.  It  is  a very  complete  Record 
of  all  Gharters  and  other  Writs  affecting  the  order  throughout  Western 
Europe.  Referring  to  the  Records  of  the  Order  in  Scotland,  a paper 
read  by  the  writer  before  “ The  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society ” on 
“Torphichen  and  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Scotland” 
(Transactions,  New  Series,  Vol.  III.,  p.  309)  may  be  consulted. 

John  Edwards. 

Glasgow,  3rd  February , 1902. 


Notices  of  IBooks. 

The  Ancient  Castles  and  Mansions  of  Stirling  Nobility.  By  J.  S. 

Fleming,  F.S.A.  (Scot.).  Paisley : Alex.  Gardner,  1902.  4to. 
475  pp. 

Under  the  above  title  the  author,  Mr.  J.  S.  Fleming,  presents  us  with  a 
collection  of  sketches  along  with  descriptive  text  of  a large  number  of  the 
architectural  remains  of  Stirling  of  earlier  times.  The  book  as  its  name 
implies,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  town  dwellings  or  “ ludgings,”  the 
castles,  and  the  country  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  county  families  of 
Stirling,  but  comprises  also  a number  of  buildings  which,  though  not 
strictly  speaking  coming  under  these  categories,  claim  recognition  from  their 
architectural  pretensions  or  other  features  of  interest.  An  added  interest 
is  given  to  the  buildings  by  copious  historical  and  genealogical  notes 
concerning  the  families  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  with  whom  their 
varying  fortunes  rose  and  fell. 

Stirling,  owing  principally  to  its  being  so  frequently  the  residence  of  the 
Court,  is  naturally  rich  in  such  architectural  monuments,  and  the  task  of 
collecting  and  to  some  extent  cataloguing  these,  which  Mr.  Fleming  has 
undertaken,  was  no  light  one,  entailing  a very  considerable  amount  of 
careful  research.  The  illustrations  form  perhaps  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  work,-  and  in  these  Mr.  Fleming  portrays  the  various  buildings  in  a 
careful  and  intelligent  manner ; his  sketches  for  the  most  part  indeed  attain 
a high  standard,  and  pains  have  not  been  spared  to  illustrate  the  descrip- 
tions more  fully,  where  considered  necessary  by  detail  sketches  of  the  more 
important  features.  In  the  descriptions  of  the  buildings  the  author  has,  in 
general  wisely,  abstained  from  going  at  too  great  length  into  technical  detail, 
leaving  the  plates,  which  are  numbered  for  reference  to  the  text,  to  speak 
for  themselves,  though  in  some  cases  this  is  a responsibility  too  heavy  for 
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them  to  bear,  and  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  their  general  features  a 
little  more  fully  described.  Authoritative  information  is  also  sometimes 
lacking  in  places  where  we  might  expect  it  from  one  who  had  studied  the 
matter ; for  example,  in  the  case  of  Airth  Castle  the  oldest  part  is  ascribed 
(with  no  more  reliable  authority  than  tradition)  to  a period  prior  to  the 
time  of  Wallace,  in  other  words  not  later  than  the  thirteenth  century  ; and 
later  on  we  are  informed  on  the  evidence  of  the  Treasurer’s  Accounts  that 
X100  was  paid  to  “Bob.  Brass  of  Ertht  to  the  byggin  of  his  place  that  was 
byrnt,”  an  event  which  took  place  in  1488  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Sauchieburn ; and  Billings  is  further  quoted  as  placing  the  oldest  part  of 
the  castle  at  as  late  a date  as  between  1550  and  1600.  The  two  latter 
statements  are  more  or  less  directly  at  variance  with  the  former,  but, 
notwithstanding,  we  are  left  to  believe  whichever  we  will.  One  is,  however, 
glad  to  note  another  voice  raised  in  authority  against  the  greyheaded 
tradition  respecting  the  curse  on  Mar’s  Ludging,  called  down  through  making 
use  of  Cambuskenneth  Abbey  as  a quarry,  a tradition  falsified  by  every 
detail  of  the  building. 

The  Author  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  from  trustworthy  authorities 
sketches  of  buildings,  which  during  the  last  century  have  ceased  to  exist 
in  order  to  make  way  for  mansions  more  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
times,  and  this  in  itself  helps  to  make  the  book  an  interesting  record.  Too 
often  we  find  that  these  ancient  fabrics  have  been  swept  away  or  made  to 
suffer  other  no  less  indignities  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  one  case  at 
least,  even  while  the  present  volume  was  in  the  press.  In  rescuing  from 
oblivion  a record  of  their  appearance  as  they  existed  and  in  record- 
ing their  vicissitudes,  and  the  history  associated  with  them,  Mr.  Fleming 
has  done  good  service. 

Altogether  the  book  which  is  got  up  in  a manner  worthy  of  it,  in 
addition  to  being  of  local  interest,  should  prove  an  interesting  study 
of  the  architecture  of  the  period  dealt  with,  and  should  afford  much 
interesting  information  as  to  the  methods  and  customs  of  life  during  a 
period  of  five  hundred  years. 


The  Govan  Sarcophagus — The  Shrine  of  S.  Constantine.  By  P.  Mac- 
gregor  Chalmers,  I.A.,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Glasgow  : Carter  & Pratt, 
1902.  4to,  24  pp.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  sculptured  stones  in  Govan  churchyard  have  recently  received  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention,  of  which  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell’s 
volume  of  photographs  is  pleasing  evidence,  but  Mr.  Chalmers’  interest  in 
these  ancient  monuments  is  no  new  thing.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  he 
visited  the  churchyard  and  made  careful  drawings  of  the  sculptured 
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sarcophagus  mentioned  by  T.  S.  Muir  in  his  Characteristics  of  Old  Church 
Architecture.  Two  years  later  these  drawings  were  reduced  to  the  scale  on 
which  they  now  appear  as  illustrations  to  the  interesting  monograph 
Mr.  Chalmers  has  written  on  the  subject.  The  church  at  Govan  was 
dedicated  to  S.  Constantine,  and  Mr.  Chalmers  seems  to  have  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  the  sarcophagus  as  the  shrine  of  that  saint.  The  proof, 
however,  is  meagre  enough.  Mr.  Chalmers  reprints  in  full  the  account  of 
Constantine  given  in  Bishop  Forbes’  Kalendar  of  Scottish  Saints , "which  is 
neither  clear  nor  conclusive,  and  he  adds  nothing  to  its  information.  There 
was  more  than  one  S.  Constantine,  and  the  old  chroniclers  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  period  at  which  the  conversion  of  the  king  and  martyr  took 
place.  The  majority  make  it  588-90,  but  one  chronicler,  who  is  not 
mentioned  by  Forbes,  throws  it  back  to  312  (Skene’s  Chronicles  of  the 
Piets  and  Scots,  p.  387).  The  fact  of  the  interment  of  S.  Constantine  at 
Govan  is  recorded  in  Colgan’s  Acta  S.S.  Hib.,  and  also  by  Fordun,  but 
Boece,  who  is  quoted  by  Forbes,  says  he  was  slain  in  Ireland,  and  is  silent 
as  to  his  burial-place.  Mr.  Chalmers  correctly  summarises  all  that  is 
known  of  S.  Constantine  when  he  says: — “The  tradition  then  is  that 
S.  Constantine  was  a king  who  had  abdicated  his  throne,  that  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  SS.  Columba  and  Kentigern,  that  he  founded  his  church 
at  Govan,  where,  after  martyrdom,  he  was  buried.” 

In  regard  to  the  sarcophagus,  which  was  discovered  in  1855, 
Mr.  Chalmers  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  evidentty  designed  to  be  buried  in 
the  ground  under  the  floor  of  the  church — it  was  found  at  a depth  of  three 
feet  below  the  surface,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  churchyard — and 
covered  with  an  inscribed  or  ornamented  slab.  The  decoration  now  visible 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  block  may,  he  adds,  be  held  as  proof  that  the  stone 
was  removed  from  the  earth  at  a later  time  and  placed  above  the  floor 
because  of  some  particular  sanctity  attaching  to  the  memory  of  the  person 
who  was  buried  in  it.  The  sculpture  work  Mr.  Chalmers  ascribes  to  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  notwithstanding  its  Celtic-looking 
ornamentation,  he  pronounces  it  early  Norman.  This  is  a statement 
which  will  no  doubt  be  keenly  canvassed  by  art  critics,  and  Mr.  Chalmers 
takes  the  precaution  to  fortify  it  with  substantial  arguments.  His  beautiful 
drawings  of  the  sarcophagus  and  other  illustrations  of  the  text  help  the  lay 
mind  to  grasp  the  author’s  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
Mr.  Chalmers’  theory  seems  feasible,  but  it  is  only  a theory,  and  may  be 
usefully  discussed  by  others.  For  antiquaries  it  is  important  to  note  that 
they  are  asked  to  believe  that  S.  Constantine  was  buried  at  Govan  in  a 
roughly-hewn  stone  coffin,  and  that  five  centuries  after  his  burial  this  coffin 
was  raised  from  its  resting-place  in  the  earth  and  its  four  sides  decorated 
with  early  Norman  sculpture-work.  Is  there  any  similar  case  on  record  of 
a saint’s  tomb  being  treated  in  this  way  ? Some  information  upon  this 
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point  might  serve  to  make  Mr.  Chalmers’  opinion  more  readily  acceptable. 
Meantime  we  have  to  thank  him  for  a beautiful  volume  on  a deeply- 
interesting  subject,  alike  to  artists  and  archaeologists. 


Moultray  of  Seafield  and  Roscobie,  now  of  Favour  Royal,  County 
Tyrone.  An  Historical  and  Genealogical  Memoir  of  the  Family  in 
Scotland,  England,  Ireland  and  America.  By  the  Marquis  de 
Ruvigny  et  Raineval.  London:  Elliot  Stock,  1902.  4to.  32  pp. 
Price  5s. 

This  account  of  the  Multrays  contains  the  results  of  considerable  search 
and  inquiries.  The  earlier  part  is  devoted  to  the  family  resident  in  Fife, 
and  contains  an  account  of  the  blood  feud  which  began  about  1484  between 
the  Multrays  and  their  adherents  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Melvilles  of 
Raith  and  their  adherents  on  the  other.  The  latter  part  of  the  book 
contains  accounts  of  the  Moultrays  in  England,  Ireland  and  America.  All 
claim  descent  from  the  Fifeshire  stock,  and  their  claims  are  doubtless  well 
founded.  But  there  is  a lack  of  references  to  authorities  in  the  book  which 
robs  it  of  much  of  its  utility.  There  are  also  evidences  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  account  that  the  compiler  is  not  at  home  among  Scots  charters  and 
legal  processes.  Some  of  his  passages  we  cannot  follow,  and  some  we 
doubt  the  compiler  did  not  understand  himself  when  he  wrote  them.  He 
is,  however,  to  be  complimented  on  his  industry,  and  assured  that  if  he  had 
invariably  mentioned  his  authorities,  it  would  have  added  and  not  detracted 
from  the  satisfaction  of  his  readers. 


Dalgleish  of  Tinnygask.  By  the  same  Author.  (Reprinted  from 
The  Genealogical  Magazine , Revised  and  Corrected.) 

The  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Dalgleish  of  Tinnygask  is  of  the  same 
order.  It  is  a painstaking  account  of  a family  which  possessed  a modest 
holding  in  the  County  of  Fife  for  eight  or  nine  generations,  and  successfully 
avoided  any  distinction.  Such  phrases  as  that  Robert  Dalgleish  “ married 

by  contract  signed  at  ” help  to  keep  up  the  southern  delusions  that  the 

Scotch  marriage  laws  and  customs  are  peculiar. 
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THE  CORONATION  OF  JAMES  THE  FIRST, 
KING  OF  SCOTLAND,  AND  JANE 
BEAUFORT,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTLAND, 
HIS  WIFE,  2 1 st  MAY,  1424. 


FTER  a good  deal  of  negotiation,  a treaty  was  concluded  at 


London  for  the  restoration  of  James,  King  of  Scotland,  to 
his  native  kingdom,  and  for  payment  to  Henry  (the  VI.),  King  of 
England  and  France  of  £40,000  of  English  money  (equal  to 
60,000  marks),  pro  sumptifais  et  expensis , incurred  for  the  King 
during  his  captivity  in  England  : To  be  paid  yearly  in  St.  Paul’s, 
London,  by  instalments  of  10,000  marks  a-year,  till  the  whole 
were  paid.  The  King,  within  eight  days  next  following  the  feast 
of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  (2nd  P'ebruary),  to  go  to  the  city 
of  Durham  or  Bramspeth  Castle,  that  during  February  he  may 
arrange  and  ordain  as  to  hostages  to  be  delivered  for  him : And  on 
1st  March  the  King  of  Scots  and  his  ambassadors  shall  meet  with 
the  English  commissioners  to  deliver  on  the  said  first  day,  or  at 
least  before  the  end  of  March,  the  hostages  that  were  to  be  sureties 
for  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  : Also  to  deliver  over  letters 
of  obligation  for  the  said  sum  from  the  four  boroughs  of  Edyn- 
burgh,  Perth,  commonly  called  St.  John’s  Town,  Dundee,  and 
Aberdeen.  The  Treaty  contained  other  articles,  such  as  that 
hostages  should  be  exchanged  for  others  with  equivalent  fortunes, 
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to  remain  in  England  till  the  Treaty  should  be  completely  fulfilled. 
The  hostages  were  all  to  live  on  their  own  costs  and  expenses,  &c. 
Dated  at  London,  4th  December,  1423.1 

This  was  the  effective  Treaty,  but  an  earlier  one  had  been 
made  at  York  on  10th  September,  which  contained  an  agreement 
that  James,  King  of  Scotland,  should  marry  a high-born  English 
lady,  which  is  omitted  in  the  final  appointment. 

The  King’s  falling  in  love  with  Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Somersett,  can  be  studied  in  the  well-known  poem 
of  the  Kingis  Quair : where  he  lavishes  his  wealth  of  imagery  on 
her  person  and  beauty  : — 

And  therewith  kest  I doun  myn  eye  ageyne, 

Quhare  as  I saw  walkyng  under  the  Toure, 

Full  secretly,  new  cumyn  hir  to  pleyne, 

The  fairest  or  the  freschest  young  floure 
That  ever  I sawe,  methocht,  before  that  houre, 

For  quhich  sodayne  abate,  anon  astert, 

The  blude  of  all  my  body  to  my  hert.2 

On  28th  January,  1423-24,  King  Henry  VI.  issued  a warrant  to 
his  Treasurer  and  Chamberlain  of  Exchequer  to  pay  to  James, 
King  of  Scots,  the  sum  of  ^24  “pur  un  drap  d’or,  a faire  pur  le 
vesture  encontre  la  solemnite  de  sa  mariage,  que  se  ferra  en  brief, 
a avoir  de  notre  donn,  for  a cloth  of  gold,  to  make  a dress  against 
the  solemnity  of  his  marriage,  which  will  take  place  in  a short 
time  ; to  have  of  our  gift.”  On  the  5th  of  February  safe-conducts 
were  given  to  William,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  others  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  persons  to  come  from  York  to  London  for  transa- 
actions  with  the  Council,  and  in  all  likelihood  to  attend  the  wedding. 
On  10th  February,  1423-24,  King  Henry  remitted  the  last  payment 
of  the  60,000  marks,  which  King  James  was  bound  by  the  Treaty 
to  pay  for  costs  and  expenses  ; thus  reducing  the  sum  to  be  paid 
to  50,000  marks.  The  relaxation  bears  to  be  made  in  considera- 
tion of  the  marriage  between  the  King  and  “our  dearest  kins- 
woman (consanguinea)  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somersett, 
our  kinsman,  while  he  was  alive.”  The  marriage  is  stated  to  have 
been  made  and  solemnised  after  the  drawing-up  of  the  appoint- 
ment, which  is  no  doubt  the  London  Treaty  of  4th  December, 


1 Rymer’s  Fcedera,  Vol.  iv.  at  date. 

2 The  Kingis  Qnciir,  Canto  ii.  21. 
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1423.1  These  deeds  fix  the  date  of  the  marriage  between  28th 
January  and  10th  February,  1423-24,  and  probably  nearest  the 
latter.  We  may  suppose  the  King,  no  doubt  taking  the  Queen 
along  with  him,  set  out  at  once  for  Durham,  in  terms  of  the  Treaty  ; 
there  to  settle  the  question  of  the  hostages  and  other  points  con- 
nected with  his  freedom,  and  return  to  Scotland. 

The  28th  of  March,  1424,  found  the  whole  questions  settled 
A truce  for  seven  years,  King  James’s  obligation  to  pay  the  ^40,000 
an  Indenture  for  delivery  of  the  hostages,  an  order  to  Henry,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  Sir  Robert  Ogle,  and  Sir  William  Heron, 
Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  to  conduct  King  James  with  all 
honour  from  Durham  to  Scotland,  were  all  signed  on  that  day  at 
Durham,  and  the  oaths  of  the  hostages,  twenty-eight  in  number, 
taken.  Next  day,  29th  March,  the  hostages  were  removed  from 
Durham,  and  delivered  to  the  Sheriff  of  York  and  were  sent  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  Knaresborough  Castle,  and  Dover  Castle.  Only 
twenty-three  are  mentioned  in  this  deed. 

Bower  furnishes  our  chief  information  about  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  in  his  Scotichronicon , comprising  the  early  books  written 
by  Fordun,  and  Bower’s  continuation  till  the  death  of  King  James 
in  1437.  Two  manuscripts  of  his  work  have  been  printed  : — The 
Royal  Manuscript , or,  The  Blak  Buke  of  Paisley , now  in  the 
British  Museum,  by  Thomas  Hearne  in  1727  ; and  a fine  parch- 
ment MS.  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  supposed  to  be  The 
Blak  Buke  of  Scone , by  Goodall  in  1759.  These  versions  state 
that  the  King  was  set  free  circa  dominicam  in  passione  about  the 
Lord’s  day  in  Passion  week.  In  the  Cupar  (in  Angus)  manuscript 
in  the  Advocates’  Library,  which  Dr.  Skene,  in  the  preface  to 
Fordun’s  Chronica , has  shown  to  be  an  abridged  version  of  the 
Scotichronicon , made  by  Bower  himself,  a sentence  bears  that  the 
King  entered  Scotland  on  the  day  before  the  Lord’s  day  in  Passion 
week,  pridie  ante  dominicam  in  passione.  Bower,  however,  is  care- 
less about  his  dates  ; and  the  University  codex  reads  : — “ Anno 
Domini  M°CCCCXXIIIJ  [should  be  M°CCCCXXIIJ]  circa 
dominica  in  passione  vij  April,  rex  Jacobus  primus  liber  de 
captiuitate  effectus  ; ” Goodall  omits  vij  April.  In  1424  Pasch  or 
Easter  fell  on  the  23rd  of  April,  and  the  Sunday  before,  or  in 
Passion  week,  would  fall  on  the  16th,  and  the  day  before  it  would 


1 Rotuli  Scotiae,  at  date  : by  Brief  under  the  Privy  Seal.  Rymer  gives  a 
warrant  by  Council  to  prepare  letters  under  the  Great  Seal,  13th  February. 
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be  Saturday,  the  1 5th,  salvo  calculo.  But  this  was  not  the  date  of 
his  crossing  the  Border.  For  a clause  in  the  Treaty  of  London, 
4th  December,  1423,  bore  that  within  four  days  after  entering 
Scotland,  the  King  should  give  a confirmation  of  the  Treaty,  and 
other  engagements,  in  regular  form  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland. 
This  confirmation  and  a warrant  to  William  Scot  to  carry  it  to  the 
Chancellor  of  England,  or  in  his  absence  to  the  Prior  of  Durham 
are  dated  at  Melros,  5th  February.  The  Confirmation  is  expressly 
dated  Melros,  5th  April,  1424;  though  Rymer  puts  it  under  1425. 
The  King’s  Council  are  mentioned  as  present,  so  we  may  presume 
the  Royal  Couple  were  convoyed  by  the  Ambassadors,  and  Guard 
of  Honour  to  Scotland.  The  route  probably  lay  by  Wark  and 
Roxburgh,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  No  doubt 
great  crowds  had  met  them  on  entering  Scotland,  on  one  of  the 
days  from  1st  February  to  4th  February.  The  obligations  of  the 
four  Scottish  burghs  have  a clause  in  them,  that  the  delivery  of 
the  King  was  most  passionately  desired  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  realm,  and  that  his  arrival,  for  many  days  expected, 
would  be  most  pleasant  (jocundissimam)  to  them  and  to  the  whole 
kingdom.1 

But  the  King  had  not  long  arrived  till  he  began  to  learn  that 
his  bed  would  not  be  one  of  roses  : — 

“ In  the  year  of  our  Lord  M°CCCC°XXIIIJ,  the  xiij  day  of  the 
month  of  May,  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  were  arrested  by  order 
of  the  King,  Walter  Stewart,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Murdac,  Duke  of 
Albany  and  Earl  of  Fyffe,  Malcolm  Flemyng  of  Cumernald,  and 
Thomas  Boyde  of  Kilmarno,  the  son.  Walter  is  sent  to  be 
strictly  warded  in  the  Isle  of  Bas.  Malcolm  abode  at  Dalkeith  for 
a while,  and,  thereafter,  was  sent  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews. 
Boyd  is  set  at  liberty.”2 

Thomas  Boyd  of  Kilmarno  was  then  a hostage  for  King  James. 
Well  had  it  been  for  Walter  Stewart  that  he  had  been  a hostage 
too  ; but  neither  Duke  Murdac  nor  any  of  his  sons  became  hostages 
— a fact  which  casts  doubt  on  that  powerful  family’s  goodwill  to 
the  King’s  return.  What  crime  the  three  arrested  had  been  guilty 
of  we  know  not  ; but  Walter  Stewart  appears  to  have  been  kept  in 
the  Bas  till  taken  a year  after  to  Stirling  to  be  tried  and  beheaded 
on  a charge  of  robbery  (rob or ia),  according  to  the  Cupar  MS. 

1 Rymer  Edition,  1727,  Tom.  x.  at  date. 

2 Translated  from  Manuscript  in  University  Library,  Edinburgh  Library, 
xvi.  c.  9,  Goodall,  Vol.  ii.  p.  475. 
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The  Coronation. 

Bower  continues  : — “ And  presently  after  their  seizure  on  the 
xxi  day  of  the  month  of  May,  the  King  was  crowned  as  is  said 
above  at  Scoon.  And  on  the  sixth1  day  after  his  Coronation  he 
held  his  Parliament  at  Perth,  where  he  proposed  many  things  for 
the  benefiting  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Kingdom.”2 

The  account  of  the  Coronation  is  as  follows  : — “ And  on  the 
same  year  [of  his  return],  or  the  following,  to  wit,  of  our  Lord 
M°CCCC°XXIIIJ  the  xxj  day  of  May,  the  said  King  with  the 
Queen  are  solemnly  crowned  at  Scoon.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  reverend  father  in  C[h]ryst,  Sir  Henry  of  Wardlaw, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  all  the  bishops,  prelates,  and  chief  men  of 
the  realm  as  it  were  standing  by,  wherat  the  Duke  of  Albany,  Earl 
of  Fyff,  Sir  Murdac  Stewart,  from  the  privilege  that  belonged  to 
him,  set  the  King  in  the  Royal  Seat.”3 

Bower  in  his  jumbled  manner  fails  to  record  here  the  creation 
of  knights  by  the  King ; but  wanders  off  into  an  irrelevant  history 
of  the  Council  of  Sienna,  held  in  the  year  1423,  and  thence  for  six 
chapters  on  the  general  history  of  the  Church,  mainly  schisms  and 
heresies,  according  to  him.  Thereafter  he  returns  to  the  history  of 
the  King  : and  relates  the  events  of  1424-25.  “ The  same  year  the 
xiij  day  of  March  the  King  held  at  Perth  his  second  parliament 
and  on  the  ix  day  thereof  caused  arrest  Sir  Murdac  duke  of 
Albany  earl  of  Fyff  and  Menteth,  and  also  Sir  Alexander  Stewart, 
his  younger  son,  whom  the  King  on  the  day  of  his  Coronation 
had  girded  as  a knight  along  with  twenty  six  others  viz.  Archibald 
third  Earl  of  Douglas,”  etc.  We  must  attend  to  the  exact  words  and 
punctuation  here,  since  owing  to  Bower’s  clumsy  arrangement,  this 
passage  created  a historical  mistake  that  has  only  been  cleared  up 
within  the  last  few  years.  . . . “Ac  eciam  dominum  Alexandrum 
filium  iuniorem  eiusdem  quern  die  sue  coronacionis  precinxit  in 
militem  cum  viginti  sex  aliis  vz.  Archibaldum  iij  comitem  de  D.”4 
etc.  The  above  punctuation  is  what  is  found  in  the  University  manu- 
script; but  Goodall  puts  it  thus  : — “Ac  etiam  dominum  Alexandrum 
Stewart  filium  juniorem  ejusdem,  (quern  die  coronationis  suae 
praecinxit  in  militem)  cum  viginti  sex  aliis,  videlicet,  Archibaldum 

1 The  Acts  of  Parliament,  date  the  first  sitting  on  the  xxvi.  of  May  ; if 
both  days  be  included,  this  date  agrees  with  the  sixth  day. 

2 Ibid.  3 Ibid.,  Lib.  xvi.  c.  2,  Goodall,  Vol.  ii.  p. 

4 Ibid.,  Lib.  xvi.  c.  10,  Goodall,  pp.  482,  483. 
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tertium  comitem  de  Douglas  ” etc.  Hearne,  however,  had  fore- 
stalled Goodall  in  the  comma  and  parenthesis.  Hearne  printed 
from  a transcript  by  Gale,  of  the  Royal  Manuscript,  or  Black  Book 
of  Paisley,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Neither  commas  nor 
parentheses  were  in  use  in  manuscripts  of  the  date,  and  must  have 
been  inserted  by  Hearne.1 

The  coronation  of  the  King  and  Queen  was  performed  with  the 
utmost  ceremony,  maxima  solemnitate , amid  an  immense  concourse 
of  clergy  and  nobles.  After  the  ceremony  the  King  performed  the 
pleasing  task  of  creating  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  Knights. 
Some  of  Bower’s  copies  say  twenty-six  ; but  no  list  exceeds  twenty- 
four  : and  the  Carthusian  abridgment,  which  Skene  judges  was 
compiled  by  the  year  1451,  says  the  King  arrested  Dominum 
Alexandrum  Stewart  filium  iuniorem  eiusdem  quern  die  corona- 
cionis  sue  precinxit  in  militem  • vna  cum  sequentibus  viz.  iiij 
comitibus  et  xxt!  baronibus. 

The  writer  omits  the  list,  but  the  structure  of  the  sentence 
implies  that  it  is  the  creation  of  knights  with  Alexander  Stuart 
and  not  their  arrest  next  year  with  him  that  he  refers  to.  Bower’s 
own  words,  a misplacement  of  the  sentence,  would  read  either  way. 

This  formed  no  doubt  a great  ceremony  at  Scoon — and  all  the 
greater  that  since  the  death  of  Robert  III.  in  1406,  or  nearly  twenty 
years,  no  knights  had  been  made.  The  reader  will  pardon  me 
giving  a list  of  them,  taken  from  the  Black  Book  in  the  University, 
and  I shall  add  in  brackets  notes  of  those  that  were  hostages  in 
England,  and  must  have  been  knighted  in  absence,  and  also  those 
who  sat  on  the  assize,  at  Stirling,  next  year,  1425,  at  the  trial  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany  and  others,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  May,  two 
months  after  his  arrest. 


List. 

(1.)  Archibaldum  iij  comitem  de  Dfouglas]  [Assize]. 

(2.)  Willelmum  Douglas,  comitem  de  Angus  [Assize]. 

(3.)  Georgium  de  Dunbar,  comitem  de  March  [Assize]. 

(4.)  Adam  Hepburn  de  Halez. 

(5.)  Thomam  Hay  de  Yester  [Assize]. 

(6,  7.)  YValterum  et  Walterum  de  Haliburton  et  Ogilby 

[Haliburton,  a hostage.  Ogilby  on  Assize]. 
(8.)  David  Stewart  of  Rossyth. 


Hearne’s  Scotichrojiicon , Oxford,  1722,  Vol.  iv.  pp.  1268,  1269. 
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(9.)  Alexandrum  de  Seton  de  Gordon  [Hostage]. 

(10.)  Patricium  Ogylby  de  Octerhowse  [Assize]. 

(11.)  Johannem  Red  Stewart  de  Dundonald. 

(12.)  David  Murray  de  Gaske. 

(13.)  Johannem  Stewart  de  Cardine. 

(14.)  Willelmum  Hay  de  Erel,  constabularium  Scocie 

[Gilbert  Hay  on  Assize]. 

(15.)  Johannem  Scrimgeour,  constabularium  de  Dunde. 

(16.)  Alexander  Irwyne  de  Drwm. 

(17.)  Herbertum  Maxwell  de  Carlauerok. 

(18.)  Herbertum  Herice  de  Tereglez  [Assize]. 

(19.)  Andream  Gray  de  Fowlis. 

(20.)  Robertum  Conyngham  de  Kilmawrs  [Assize]. 

(21.)  Alexandrum  Ramsey  de  Dalwowlsy. 

(22.)  Willelmum  Crechton  eiusdem. 

Goodall  adds  between  George  de  Dunbar  and  Adam  Hepburn, 
Alexandrum  Lindesay : and  Hearne  has  two  additions  Willelmum 
Erskyne  de  Kynnowle,  and  Alexandrum  Lindesay,  comitem  de 
Crawford,  who  was  then  a hostage  in  England.  This  brings  the 
number  of  knights  up  to  twenty-four,  which  corresponds  with  the 
names  in  the  Book  of  Pluscardine,  which  Dr.  Skene  thinks  was 
written  about  1461,  by  Maurice  Buchanan,  a monk  of  Dunfermline. 
He  puts  the  List  of  Knights  made  at  the  proper  place,  and  does 
not  tag  it  on  to  the  arrest  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart.  Thus  three  of 
the  nobles  were  hostages  in  England  at  the  coronation,  and  must 
have  been  created  knights  in  their  absence.  No  fewer  than  nine 
in  the  list  sat  as  jurors  on  the  trial  of  Albany,  a year  after  the 
coronation,  and  two  months  only  after  Albany’s  arrest. 

In  the  Advocates’  Library  there  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Royal 
MS.  or  Black  Book  of  Paisley , from  which  Heron  printed  his 
Scotichronicon , at  least  the  latter  part  of  it  by  Bower.  This 
abridgment  was  made  by  John  Gibson,  Canon  of  Glasgow,  and 
Rector  of  Renfrew,  in  the  year  1501.  Gibson  follows  Bower  in 
his  clumsy  arrangement  of  putting  the  list  of  Knights,  not  at  the 
Coronation,  but  a year  after,  at  the  arrest  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart, 
probably  one  of  the  first  made,  on  21st  May,  1424.  But  he  puts  a 
marginal  note  at  the  edge  of  the  list,  “ De  militibus  factis  in 
Coronatione  Regis  Jacobi  Primi.” 

Finally,  in  the  Extracta  e Cronicis  Scocie , it  is  stated  that  the 
King  was  crowned  on  21st  May,  and  a list  of  twenty-five  Knights 
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then  created  is  inserted  at  the  proper  place  after  the  Coronation, 
and  the  first  in  the  list  is  Alexander  Stewart,  younger  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  which  brings  the  number  up  to  twenty-five. 
These  Knights  are  not  inserted  after  Stewart’s  arrest.  The 
Extracta  appears  to  have  been  complied  between  1513  and  1550. 

It  is  to  Hector  Boece  that  the  strange  error  of  arresting  the 
barons,  instead  of  knighting  them  is  due.  He  relates  the  arrest  of 
the  Duke  of  Albany  and  his  son  Sir  Alexander  at  Perth  in  the 
King’s  Second  Parliament.  Further,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas, 
etc.,  “ob  quedam  crimina,”  were  warded  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Andrews  ; in  all  just  twenty-six,  but  not  all  named.  Next  year, 
says  Boece,  the  King,  having  capitally  punished  Walter  and 
Alexander  Stewart,  and  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  pointed  out 
the  example  of  a similar  end  to  the  prisoners  at  St.  Andrews,  and 
then  permitted  them  to  depart.1 

Bellenden  translated  Boece’s  work  into  English ; William 
Stewart  rendered  it  into  stately  verse  ; both  hold  by  the  mistake. 
So  does  George  Buchanan ; so  do  Hearne  and  Goodall,  who 
punctuate  in  accordance  with  the  popular  error.  So  also  does 
Tytler,  who  surpasses  all  the  rest,  for  he  gives  two  lists,  or  parts  of 
them,  the  first  of  Knights  from  the  Extracta  e Cronicis , the  second 
of  arrests  from  Hearne’s  Scotichronicon ; and  moralises  on  the 
causes  and  effects  of  King  James’s  daring  stroke.  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay  of  Banff,  baronet,  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  in 
modern  times  to  detect  this  stupid  error,2  in  his  learned  work,  on 
the  history  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York.  In  this  correction 
he  is  followed  by  Hume  Brown  and  Andrew  Lang  in  their 
respective  histories  of  Scotland. 

Alexander  Gibb. 


1 Boece,  Historia  Scotorum , 1526,  Lib.  xvii.  fol.  ccclix. 

2 Lancaster  and  York,  Vol.  i.  p.  490,  n. 
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THE  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  GRAHAMS. 


(i Continued  from  p.  195,  Vol.  XVI.) 


Who  was  Gryme? 


RYME’S  or  Graham’s  Dike,  like  the  Grahams,  was  beyond  all 


memory  very  ancient ; and  who  was  Gryme  of  the  Dike  but 
the  first  Graham  I This  was  the  argument  and  the  conclusion. 
Such  was  fame ! And  doubtless  it  was  only  after  the  Grahams 
had  some  fame  of  their  own  that  they  were  given  this  also. 

But  the  people  who  had  originally  dubbed  the  dike  Gryme's 
knew  nothing  of  the  secular  conquests  of  Rome,  and  were  thinking 
of  a person  very  much  more  ancient  than  the  progenitor  of  the 
family  of  Graham  in  particular. 

To  the  ignorant  whatever  is  extraordinary  is  supernatural. 
There  are  the  works  of  God  ; but  behold  they  are  all  very  good  and 
useful ! Whose  then  are  the  wonderful  works  that  are  of  no  use — 
the  ditches  that  hold  no  water,  and  the  dikes  that  enclose  no  land — 
things  that  are  inconvenient  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  that 
can’t  be  cured?  These  are  certainly  the  work  of  the  devil — usually 
in  this  country,  and  in  this  context — -grim.  Grim’s  dikes  and 
ditches  are  to  be  found  every  here  and  there  over  a large  part  of  the 
island.  Grim  was  their  builder,  and  to  the  framers  of  the  name  he 
was  doubtless  the  builder  of  the  great  northern  rampart  too.  But 
there  was  another  story  here,  which  clashed  with  the  ascription  of 
the  architecture  to  the  devil.  The  learned  said  that  the  wall  was 
built  by  the  Romans. 

The  reconciliation  of  these  contradictory  tales  was  evidently 
the  work  of  the  more  or  less  learned.  It  granted  all  the 
story  of  the  learned — the  Romans  originally  made  the  Wall ; 
if  it  was  Gryme’s  or  Graeme’s,  it  was  so  afterwards — by  conquest, 
of  course.  So  at  least  ran  the  patriotic  legend  when  it  was  com- 
mitted to  writing.  Graeme,  the  chief,  was  the  first  to  break 
through  the  Wall  of  the  Romans,  and  the  torrent  of  never-con- 
quered Highlanders,  which  poured  through  the  breach  he  made, 
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swept  the  imperial  invaders  for  ever  from  Scottish  soil.  If  to  the 
Gaels  the  word  Gryme  really  suggested  the  idea  of  Grumach— 
grim,  st£rn,  it  was  a fitting  name  for  such  a chief.  It  was  the  same 
Celtic  surname,  which  they  conferred  on  the  stern  rival  of  the  great 
Marquis  of  Montrose — Gilespic  Grumach,  Marquis  of  Argyll.  But 
when  Gryme,  the  mythic  breaker  of  our  northern  dike  has  been 
identified,  as  since  he  has  been,  with  the  grim  accredited  builder  of 
the  dike  which  crosses  the  island  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway,  the 
dike  which  crosses  the  Chiltern  Hills,  and  all  the  other  British  dikes, 
and  ditches,  the  hoe,  and  the  hill,  and  the  pound  which  bear  his 
name,  we  depart  from  our  claims  to  be  also  his  children.1 

Gryme  as  the  name  of  the  knight  in  the  romance  suggests  other 
considerations.  The  first  question  which  arises  here  is  suggested 
by  the  nature  of  some  at  least  of  the  other  names  among  which  the 
name  is  found.  Is  it  here  symbolical — say,  of  stern  purpose? 
Gryme  succeeds  where  the  merely  Eager  fails  ! Personification  of 
qualities  has  gone  pretty  far  when  the  high-born  lady  who  binds 
up  the  knight’s  wounds,  and  soothes  him  with  music  is  called 
Loosepain.  The  imperious  damsel  who  virtually  hounds  out  her 
lover  into  new  dangers  is  called  Winglayne.  It  is  not  an 
obviously  symbolical  name  but  it  may  be  that  the  latter  letter  n 
has  been  at  some  time  inserted  for  a u (v),  and  that  her  name  was 
once  Win  Glaive.  Graysteele  may  be  an  allegorised  form  of 
Greystock,  the  name  of  the  stout  opponent  of  the  Wallace  and 
the  Graham  of  Blind  Harry.  As  Graham  kills  Greystock,  so 
Gryme  kills  Graysteele.  These  are  not  the  only  names  in 

the  story  which  may  possibly  have  been  meant  to  be  descrip- 
tive of  the  parts  their  bearers  come  to  play  in  an  allegory. 
But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  Sir  Gryme’s  fief  called  Garwick 

1 Jamieson  (Dictionary  ; sub  voce  “ Gram,”  warlike),  following  Goodall  (Intro- 
duction to  his  Fordouiis  Scotichronicon , p.  28)  thinks  that  the  only  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  application  of  the  term  Grame’s  Dike  to  the  Scottish  Wall  is 
that  the  name  was  borrowed  from  further  south,  where  it  was  the  local  name  for 
the  Tyne  and  Solway  Wall.  The  fact  that  the  Southern  Wall  was  so  named, 
taken  with  the  circumstances,  which  they  assert,  that  that  Wall  was  built  by 
the  Emperor  Severus,  and  is  still  in  Welsh  called  Gual  Sever,  convinces  them 
that  grim  was  but  the  Saxon  translation  of  the  Latin  word  Severus.  But  this 
theory  does  not  account  for  the  other  instances  when  the  name  is  applied  to 
things  which  are  not  walls  ; unless  indeed  it  is  shown  that  Severus  or  his 
Wall  was  of  such  fame,  that  the  subsequent  Saxon  invaders  attributed  any  great 
earthwork  to  him — scarce  a step  short  of  confounding  him  with  some  sort  of 
unaccountable  ubiquitous  engineering  devil. 
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or,  in  one  case,  Garnwick.  This  is  liker  Carrick  or  Garvock 
than  it  is  to  any  moral  abstraction.1  In  a valiant  oration 
delivered  by  Squire  Pallyas  to  Lady  Winglayne,  he  narrates 
how  Sir  Eger  once  fought  side  by  side  with  Sir  Kay  of  Caithness 
“a  northern  knight.” 2 There  is  no  metaphor  here.  The  minstrel 
himself  warns  us  that  it  was  he  who  called  the  one  knight 
Sir  Eger,  for  he  says,  “ Men  called  him  Egace.” 

It  seems  therefore  to  be  uncertain  how  far  the  name  of  the 
successful  knight  has  been  tampered  with  by  this  or  other  minstrel 
editors,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  grime  is  used  for  what  is  not 
grim  and  to  some  extent  horrible.  When  Bunyan  in  his  Pilgrim's 
Progress  wishes  to  show  how  an  oppressive  Executive  stood  ready 
to  misapply  the  law  of  the  land,  if  need  be,  for  the  suppression 
of  freedom  of  worship,  he  tells  us  how  “ Giant  Grim  or  Bloody- 
man  ” stood  in  the  path  ready  to  loosen  the  chains  of  the.  lions. 
Sir  Gryme’s  character  on  the  other  hand  has  in  it  more  of 
Greatheart  than  of  Giant  Bloodyman. 

If  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  a hidden  meaning  in  Sir  Gryme’s 
name,  there  are  still  the  alternatives  that  it  is  a corrupted  or 
poetical  form  of  the  surname  Graham,  as  it  at  one  time  was 
widely  believed  to  be,  or  a name  by  itself  of  no  allegorical  mean- 
ing, which  came  in  time  to  be  mistaken  in  this  instance  for,  or 
corrupted  in  general  into  the  more  famous  or  better  known  name 
of  Graham. 

Of  early  personages  more  or  less  historical  of  the  name  of  Grim 
we  have  enough.  There  was  Gryme,  the  fabled  merchant,  or 
pirate,  nursing  father  of  Havelok,  and  founder  of  Grimsby.  And 
there  were  several  actual  Grims  found  by  the  Domesday  surveyors 
among  the  English  land-owners.  Farther  north  there  was  that 
Grim,  who  was  the  son  of  Guido,  the  caretarius  of  the  once  Royal 
Burgh  of  Roxburgh,  and  who  gave  a toft  in  Berwick  to  the  Monks 
of  Melrose  ( Liber  de  Metros , i.  20).  All  these,  and  others,  might 
have  been  subjects  of  a genealogist’s  inquest ; so  let  them  be 
mentioned  here,  in  case  hereafter  any  one  of  them  should  lead 
away  captive  some  hunter  for  further  truth. 

But  though  Gryme  might  be,  and  Graeme  and  Gram  have  been, 
corruptions  of  the  name  Graham,3  Graham  is  not,  so  far  as  we 

1 There  are  other  possible  competitions  such  as  Carnoch.  If  there  is  not  a 
Garnwick  there  is  a Garn-kirk. 

2 Line  707. 

3 Gramus  is  the  latinised  form  adopted  by  the  writer  of  The  Grameid. 
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know,  a corruption  of  any  of  these.  It  is  as  William  of  Graham 
that  the  first  of  the  race  in  history  appears. 

Where  is  Gra-ham? 

The  form  of  the  name  is  undoubted,  and  it  is  important  to 
mark  that  the  word  Gra-ham  is  Saxon,  and  that  the  way  in  which 
the  three  words — William  de  Graham — are  strung  together  is  also 
Saxon,  or  Anglo-Norman.  Cosmo  Innes  remarks  that,  while  the 
courtiers  of  King  Alexander  I.  [1107-II24],  were  Celtic  chiefs, 
those  of  his  brother  and  successor,  David  I.  [1124-1153],  were 
Saxon  and  Norman  barons.  We  judge  of  them  by  their  names 
appended  to  the  Royal  Charters.  The  Celt,  before  surnames  be- 
came hereditary,  and  while  the  clans’  patriarchal  system  remained, 
was  described  by  his  pedigree — Alasdair,  it  might  be,  the  son  of 
Ewan,  who  was  the  son  of  Gregor,  who  was  the  son  of  Alpine ; 
MacEwan,  MacGregor,  VichAlpine,  and  so  on.  The  agricultural 
Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman,  in  these  same  times,  was  commonly 
distinguished  by  the  particular  feudal  acres  of  which  he  was 
the  tenant;  thus,  although  there  are  among  the  earliest  of 
the  invaders  the  Norman  Walter  FitzAlan,  Henry  FitzSwaine, 
& c.,  the  charters  contain  in  larger  numbers  such  names  as  Hugh 
de  Morville,  Robert  de  Humfraville,  W.  de  Sumerville,  Robert  de 
Avenel,  Walter  de  Ridel,  and  along  with  them  a group  consisting 
of  Walter  de  Lindesay,  Simon  de  Ramsay,  Roger  de  Quincey, 
William  de  Haye,  William  de  Graham,  and  such  like. 

The  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century — the  time  of  which  we 
treat,  was  the  period  during  which  surnames  with  us  became 
hereditary.  Of  the  personages  whom  we  have  just  named,  not 
one,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  transmitted  to  his  sons  the  lands  from 
which  he  took  his  surname  ; and  all  of  them  transmitted  their  sur- 
names. Perhaps  they  never  held  the  lands,  and  only  derived  their 
surnames  from  their  fathers  who  did.  But  it  is  certain  that  either 
they  themselves,  or  their  most  immediate  fore-fathers  had  held  the 
lands ; for  if  the  lands  and  the  families  had  separated  sooner,  they 
had  separated  before  the  lands  gave  such  surnames  as  remained 
irrespective  of  the  continuance  of  the  land  holding.  On  the  loss  of 
the  lands,  the  surname  would  have  been  dropped  as  no  longer 
descriptive.  When  we  set  out  then  to  find  an  earlier  generation 
than  the  de  Graham  of  1128  or  thereby,  it  is  better  at  once  to 
inquire  for  the  place  of  Graham. 
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If  the  lands  of  Graham  were  in  Scotland,  our  search  is  at  an 
end,  for  their  place  is  forgotten  for  ever.  But  it  is  unreasonable 
to  look  for  them  in  this  country,  when  we  fail  to  find  a territory 
here  to  answer  to  the  name  of  any  one  of  King  David’s  Norman 
barons. 

King  David,  like  King  Edgar  before  him,  found  a large  part  of 
his  kingdom  reduced  by  war  to  waste  land  ; and  is  represented 
more  or  less  correctly  as  presiding  over  a great  Saxon  and 
Norman  re-settlement  of  it.  Before  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
he  had  been  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  there  we  find  his  Anglo- 
Norman  companions  with  him.  From  the  year  1108,  he  had 
held  the  Earldom  of  Northampton  and  the  Honour  of  Huntingdon 
in  right  of  his  wife  Matilda,  Earl  Waltheofs  daughter.  It  is  in 
David’s  English  possessions,  then,  that  our  inquiries  naturally 
begin. 

The  general  position  of  the  last-mentioned  territories  of 
Northampton  and  Huntingdon  is  known,  although  their  precise 
boundaries  may  be  hard  to  define.  Within  their  sphere  lay  the 
lands  of  Ramsey,  the  place  of  the  once  famous  Abbey  of  the 
name.  They  include  the  portion  of  the  present  County  of  Lincoln, 
known  as  the  Parts  of  Lindsey,  and  within  the  Parts  of  Lindsey 
we  find  a manor  of  Graham.  When  these  places  occur  all  in 
David’s  own  Earldoms,  there  is  no  doubt  with  regard  to  any  of 
them  that  it  is  the  eponymus  of  the  Scottish  house  which  he 
afterwards  founded  ; and  that  the  Royal  Earl  gave  his  vacant 
fiefs  in  the  north  to  his  own  feudal  tenants  of  the  south  or 
to  their  scions. 

In  the  returns  made  for  these  districts  by  the  compilers  of 
Domesday  Book  occur  places  named  Graham,  Graham,  and 
Grantham.  How  many  and  how  far  apart  these  places  were  ; and 
which,  if  any  of  the  places  were  the  same,  was  the  correct  or  older 
spelling  of  the  name  it  is  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  now  to  say. 
But  that,  at  the  date  of  Domesday  Book — tempo  William  the 
Conqueror,  there  was  a place  in  Lincolnshire  called  by  at  least 
some  people — Graham  is  certain  ; and  that  it  was  the  place  held, 
as  we  shall  see,  by  John  Baliol  and  still  called  Graham  in  1296 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 

The  manor  of  Graham  continued  after  the  appearance  of  William 
de  Graham  in  the  north,  to  furnish  for  a time  the  surname  of  its 
owners.  In  all  likelihood  they  were  of  the  same  stock.  How  long 
they  remained  there  we  do  not  know,  but  in  or  about  the  year 
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1219,  Gilbert,  son  of  Osbert  de  Graham,  granted  a re-lease  of  lands 
in  the  territory  of  Graham,  in  the  County  of  Lincolnshire,  in  favour 
of  Hawise  de  Quincy.1 

The  Earldom  of  Huntingdon  remained  for  a time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  is  oftenest  heard  of  in  connection  with 
the  questions  about  the  form  and  extent  of  the  feudal  oath  of  fealty 
to  be  made  by  them  to  the  kings  of  England.  But  the  great  war 
between  Scotland  and  England  lost  it  to  the  Scots  Crown  for 
ever. 

In  1291,  while  Florence,  Count  of  Holland,  was  bringing  rein- 
forcements north  to  King  Edward  in  Scotland,  he  was  attacked  at 
Graham  and  Merston  by  the  men  of  Lincolnshire  in  force  and  with 
arms.2  Their  action  may  merely  illustrate  the  superior  force  of 
feudal  duty  over  national  sentiment;  but  it  may  be  that  the  “ men 
of  Lincolnshire  ” were  then,  in  most  part,  imported  Scots.  In  any 
case,  the  attack  probably  helped  to  bring  King  Edward  to  his 
Order  of  29th  April,  1296,  for  the  removal  of  all  Scots  from  all 
lands  belonging  to  Scots  in  England.3  In  the  same  document  in 
which  the  Order  is  found  there  is  a list  of  these  lands,  and  among 
the  lands  in  Lincolnshire  belonging  to  John  Baliol  figures  Graham.4 
It  is  there  described  as  a twenty  pound  [English]  land  of  assessed 
rental — de  redditu  assiso. 

In  the  circumstances,  then,  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  surmising 
that  the  Grahams  of  Scotland  take  their  name  from  a manor  in 
Lincolnshire.  J H S 

(To  be  continued .) 


1 Charters  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Hist.  MSS.  Commission  Rep. 

2 “ Apud  Graham  et  Merston , vi  et  armis.” — Stevenson  : Hist.  Doc.  i.  237. 

3 Stevenson  : Hist.  Doc.  ii.  45. 

4 These  lands  were  at  the  moment  technically  King  Edward’s,  owing  to 
John  Baliol’s  forfeiture,  as  indeed  the  document  itself  observes  in  passing.  It 
observes  also  that  Baliol  had  not  taken  seisin  of  them,  though  six  years  had 
elapsed  ante  diem  in  brevi  nominatam. 
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“A  TOUR  IN  SCOTLAND  IN  1802 
BY  D.  B.,  Crailing.”1 

IN  company  with  my  wife  and  Betty  Dawson,  on  Thursday 
morning,  May  20th,  1802,  I embarked  at  Greenock  for  Ross- 
shire  on  board  the  ship  Northern  Friends  bound  for  Island  Shona  in 
Loch  Moydart.  The  wind  was  from  South-West  rather  contrary  for 
getting  out  of  Clyde,  but  fair  for  the  rest  of  our  intended  voyage. 
It  blew  moderately  till  towards  evening,  when  it  increased  with 
rain.  We  had  been  entertained  viewing  the  coasts  on  both  sides — 
which  are  hilly,  particularly  the  coast  of  Argyleshire,  on  which 
there  is  very  little  arable  land,  and  nothing  appearing  green,  even 
at  that  advanced  time  of  the  year.  The  soil  is  so  light  in  the 
colour  as  to  give  the  plowed  fields  the  look  of  Autumn  when  the 
crops  are  taken  off.  On  the  Renfrew  coast  there  is  also  but  little 
extent  of  arable  ground — the  country  on  that  side  also  becoming 
mountainous  short  way  from  the  shore  ; but  here  and  there  are  to  be 
seen  gentlemen’s  country  seats  with  the  lands  considerably  improved 
around.  The  grounds  in  general  in  view  seem  much  inclined  to 
produce  whins,  which  have  over-run  many  of  the  fields  lately  in 
tillage. 


1 “ D.  B.,”  the  writer  of  this  hitherto  unpublished  account  of  a Tour,  which 
was  made  exactly  a hundred  years  ago,  was  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  minister 
of  Crailing,  born  1756  or  1757,  died  1828.  He  was  a son  of  David  Brown, 
farmer,  Boglillie,  Kirkcaldy,  who  died,  1798.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brown’s  wife  was 
Janet  Dawson  (1767-1846),  a daughter  of  William  Dawson,  farmer,  Frogden, 
near  Kelso,  “the  father  of  Border  agriculture”  (1734-1815).  The  other 
daughters  of  William  Dawson  mentioned  in  this  Tour  are  : — 

Agnes  (1762-1832),  married  to  — Jeffrey,  New  Kelso,  Loch  Carron. 

Helen  (1764-1805),  married  to  Coll  M‘Donnell  of  Barrisdale,  who  was  a 
cadet  of  the  Glengarry  family. 

Betty  (1770-1868),  married  to  Henry  Spears,  brewer,  Auchertool,  Fife. 

Euphemia  (1772-1828)  married  to  Rev.  William  MacRitchie,  Cluny. 

Mary  (1781-1880),  married  to  Staff-Commander  Francis  Beaumont,  Torry- 
burn,  Fife,  W.  B. 
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As  we  advanced  the  storm  increased,  and  the  wind  turned  more 
against  us.  We  beat  up  against  it  till  morning  (Friday,  21st),  and 
about  four  o’clock  came  to  moorings  in  Rothsay  Bay,  Isle  of  Bute, 
where  several  other  ships  had  already  taken  shelter.  Even  there,  so 
boisterous  was  the  storm,  that  the  ship  drove,  till  a second  anchor 
was  thrown  out.  My  fellow  travellers  and  I spent  but  a dreary 
night — expecting  every  moment  to  be  shipwrecked.  It  was  a 
dismal  outset  on  our  voyage.  The  ship  belonged  to  Messrs. 
Thomson,  Still  & Co.,  Greenock,  and  was  hired  to  carry  emigrants 
from  the  West  Highlands  to  Cape  Breton,  in  North  America.  Mr. 
Galt,  a young  gentleman  from  the  house  to  which  the  ship  be- 
longed, was  along  with  us  going  to  see  the  Highlanders  embarked. 
He  was  an  agreeable  addition  to  our  society.  Towards  mid-day 
the  weather  became  so  easy,  that  Mr.  Galt  and  I ventured  on 
shore  with  the  captain  (Hugh  Montgomery)  to  visit  Rothsay — a 
neat  populous  village — in  which  the  thing  most  worthy  of  notice  is 
a cotton  spinning  mill,  in  which  are  employed  600  children,  which 
we  saw  all  at  work.  We  followed  the  cotton  through  the  whole 
proceedings,  from  its  being  taken  from  bag  till  we  saw  in  the 
garret  story  of  the  house,  a great  number  of  reeling  machines,  and 
people  packing  the  yarn  neatly  up  to  be  shipped  again  for  the 
various  places  to  which  it  is  destined.  There  were  a great  number 
of  vessels  in  the  harbour,  but  mostly  small  craft.  Packets  are 
daily  plying  betwixt  this  and  Greenock  and  carry  passengers  at 
one  shilling  a head.  We  returned  on  board  about  2 o’clock  and 
dined  on  good  beef  steak  and  potatoes,  which  was  some  comfort. 
The  wind,  though  now  become  favourable  for  our  voyage,  was  so 
as  to  prevent  us  from  leaving  the  bay.  It  blew  straight  in,  and 
being  still  too  high  to  render  it  safe  for  us  to  get  under  way,  lest 
in  doing  so  we  might  fall  back  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bay ; we 
were  obliged  to  rest  patiently  for  the  night.  But  this  was  only  a 
beginning  to  our  necessity  of  cultivating  the  virtue  of  patience. 

On  Saturday  (22nd)  our  sailors  were  early  at  work  upon  the 
anchors,  as  were  also  those  of  the  other  ships  in  company.  We 
got  under  way  about  4 o’clock,  and  beat  out  against  the  wind, 
and  had  reached  the  Clyde  about  12  o’clock,  when  we  were 
first  becalmed  and  had  almost  fallen  back  on  the  point  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  when  on  a sudden  a squall  arose  which  obliged 
us  to  return  to  our  former  station,  which  we  were  glad  to  regain. 
Here  we  remained  over  the  Sunday  and  lamented  that  we  could  not 
even  get  on  shore  to  Rothsay  to  public  worship,  where  there  are 
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two  very  handsome  churches,  to  which  we  saw  numbers  of  people 
travelling  along  the  highways  on  both  sides  of  the  bay,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  stands  the  town. 

On  Monday  morning  it  was  judged  practicable  to  work  out  of 
the  bay.  So  tough  and  hard  is  the  anchoring  ground,  that  after 
six  hours’  labour,  with  all  hands,  we  had  almost  despaired  of 
raising  the  anchor.  Soon  after  this,  however,  it  was  weighed  and 
we  set  sail,  wishing  never  again  to  have  occasion  for  Rothsay  Bay, 
where  it  had  proved  so  difficult  both  to  gain  an  anchorage  and  also 
to  leave  it.  The  wind  was  at  S.E.  It  required  tacking  to  get  out  of 
Clyde,  and  we  viewed  the  coasts  as  we  got  along.  The  farming 
operations  about  Rothsay  were  very  far  behind.  The  people  were 
all  employed  in  leading  out  dung,  setting  potatoes,  and  sowing 
barley,  and  none  of  the  crops  already  sown  as  yet  appearing  green 
upon  the  grounds.  On  the  coast  of  Bute  we  saw  a beautiful  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  It  is  said  to  be  a rich  and  populous 
island.  It  was  almost  dark  when  we  passed  the  lighthouse  on  the 
Cumbray  Islands  and  in  sight  of  the  Island  of  Arran  with  its  lofty 
mountains,  which  are  also  seen  from  Rothsay  Bay  over  the  Isle  of 
Bute,  the  whole  of  it  being  low.  Those  mountains  are  remarkable 
for  their  broken  and  rugged  tops.  In  the  night  we  passed  the 
island  and  lighthouse  of  Plada  on  the  south  end  of  Arran,  and 
about  daybreak  on  Tuesday,  25th,  saw  the  rock  of  Ailsa  at  some 
distance  on  our  larboard,  but  so  far  off  that  we  could  only  discern 
its  figure  which  to  me  seems  very  like  the  Bass.  About  five  in  the 
morning  passed  close  by  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  and  with  a S.E. 
wind  were  able  to  reach  the  Sound  of  Isla  about  8 o’clock  ; but 
found  it  unsafe  to  attempt  it  with  the  wind  at  that  point  and  the 
state  of  the  tide.  It  was  then  resolved  to  take  our  course  to  the 
west  of  Isla.  The  rest  of  this  day  was  spent  in  regaining  the  way 
we  had  lost.  And  so  badly  had  the  rate  of  sailing  and  the  course 
been  observed,  that  next  morning  we  were  so  far  to  the  westward 
of  Barrahead  that  it  could  with  difficulty  be  descried  from  the 
masthead.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  Island  of  Tyrae,  and  should 
have  been  so,  had  we  not  been  very  much  out  of  our  course.  The 
wind  continued  to  blow  gently  from  N.E.,  and  we  continued  to 
beat  up  against  it,  and  on  Friday,  28th,  about  midday,  had  almost 
weathered  the  Island  of  Coll,  when  of  a sudden  a dreadful  storm 
arose,  which  before  next  morning  had  driven  us  back  as  far  as 
Barrahead.  On  Saturday  the  storm  was  somewhat  abated  ; the 
sailors  were  enabled  to  repair  the  damage  the  rigging  had  sustained 
VOL.  XVII. — NO.  LXV.  C 
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during  the  night,  and  were  able  only  to  keep  our  ground  against 
the  storm.  The  weather  continued  to  become  more  easy,  and  on 
Monday,  May  31st,  by  daylight  we  got  to  eastward  of  the  Island 
of  Coll.  We  then  had  only  gentle  breezes,  more  from  the  north, 
and  were  delighted  with  viewing  the  Islands  of  Rum,  Egg  and 
Muck.  In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  anchor  off  the  Island  of 
Shona,  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Moidart,  having  been  eleven  nights 
and  twelve  days  at  sea.  We  were  this  night  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Andrew  M‘Donald,  of  Shona,  from  whom  we  met  with  great 
civility,  and  who  next  morning  procured  a boat  with  four  men  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  a-half  guineas  to  carry  us  to  Auchtertyre.  We 
went  on  board  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  soon  experienced  an 
instance  of  treachery  in  our  boatmen.  One  of  the  ablest  was  put 
on  shore  on  pretence  of  being  sick,  and  the  other  three  were  to  get 
us  along  as  they  could,  and  said  they  would  do  well  enough. 
I then  objected  that  they  should  have  said  so  at  first  and  charged 
in  proportion,  and  I would  certainly  deduct  accordingly  if  they 
went  on  with  three  rowers.  They  persisted  in  returning  the  man, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  crew,  and  said  they  would  get  another  as 
that  man  behoved  to  leave  us.  A little  farther  on  they  landed  and 
brought  on  board  a boy,  who  they  said  was  a good  rower.  He 
pulled  hard  for  a little,  after  which  he  was  scarcely  able  to  go 
through  the  motions  and  keep  time  with  his  oar.  He  was  rather  a 
clog  upon  our  course  than  otherwise.  Luckily,  however,  a favour- 
able breeze  sprung  up  and  we  were  carried  on  by  a sail  and 
reached  Auchtertyre  in  Loch  Alsh  by  six  in  the  evening — happy 
to  meet  with  our  friends,  who  for  some  days  had  been  very 
anxious  on  our  account. 

We  spent  a month  most  happily  with  our  friends,  and  on  the 
1st  of  July,  it  being  full  time  for  commencing  our  journey  homeward, 
we  went  on  board  the  sloop  Christie , of  Greenock,  Captain  Allan, 
weighed  anchor  about  8 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  with  the  tide, 
but  against  the  wind,  came  through  the  sound  of  Sky,  still  amusing 
ourselves  with  the  Highland  scenery.  We  were  accompanied 
with  our  very  kind  friend,  Mr.  Coll  M‘Donell  and  Mr.  M'Ritchie, 
whose  boat  was  in  tow,  their  intention  being  to  be  with  us  that  night 
at  Isle  Oronsay  which  was  the  farthest  we  expected  to  make  by  that 
day’s  sail,  and  to  wait  there  either  for  fair  wind  or  the  favour  of  the 
next  morning’s  tide.  About  one  o’clock  we  were  nearly  opposite  to 
Isle  Oronsay,  and  about  mid-channel  betwixt  that  and  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Hourn.  Our  friends  being  bound  for  Baradale,  we  insisted 
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on  their  leaving  us,  it  being  then  our  purpose  as  the  weather  was 
easy  and  the  night  would  be  short  to  continue  beating  up  and  to 
make  what  we  could  of  our  course.  With  this  resolution  we  had 
dinner  set  in  the  cabin,  from  plentiful  stores  of  provisions  laid  in 
from  Auchtertyre.  During  the  former  part  of  this  day  Mr. 
M‘Donell’s  servants  had,  with  heath  and  straw,  made  up  com- 
modious bedding  for  us  during  the  voyage  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel 
which  was  then  in  ballast.  We  had  scarcely  finished  our  repast 
when  in  an  instant  the  wind  changed  directly  in  our  favour  and 
blew  so  hard  that  with  difficulty  did  our  friends  get  into  their 
boat.  The  wind  was  favourable  for  them  also.  They  got 
instantly  under  sail — steered  for  Loch  Hourn — we  parted,  all  of 
us  rejoicing  at  the  prosperous  gale  ; and  in  a very  short  time  we 
saw  them  no  more.  We  were  wafted  along  at  a great  rate,  and 
the  sea  became  more  rough  as  the  Ocean  opened  betwixt 
the  islands.  About  eight  in  the  evening  we  passed  the  point  of 
Ardnamurchan  where  the  swell  of  the  sea  was  very  great,  but  as 
the  wind  was  quite  in  our  favour  and  not  squally,  we  were  not  in 
danger.  Several  other  vessels  were  passing  at  the  same  time, 
which  increased  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  as  we  bounded  over  the 
waves.  We  soon  got  into  smooth  water  in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and 
had  several  delightful  views  both  on  the  island  and  mainland.  In 
the  darkening  we  had  a peep  into  the  Bay  of  Tobermory,  which  is 
said  to  be  a good  harbour,  and  seems  a populous  and  pleasant 
place.  We  could  not  remain  always  on  deck,  but  regretted  when 
darkness  prevented  us  from  viewing  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  us, 
as  we  glided  along,  through  this  narrow  sound.  By  day-break 
we  were  off  Castle  Duart  on  the  south-east  point  of  the  Isle  of 
Mull,  where  we  were  becalmed  and  detained  by  the  tide  for  six 
hours.  The  forenoon  of  this  day  (July  2nd)  was  very  pleasant 
and  the  prospects  delightful — vessels  of  all  kinds  around  us 
making  way  as  they  could  for  their  various  ports.  By  the  aid 
of  the  tide  and  a light  breeze,  though  much  ahead  of  us,  we  reached 
the  Island  of  Eesdale,  and  anchored  in  its  harbour  by  one  o’clock. 
This  is  a small  island  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane.  The 
whole  of  it  is  on  a bed  of  slate  of  an  excellent  quality.  At  this 
time  there  were  about  two  hundred  workmen  employed  in  the 
quarries.  We  landed,  and  visited  the  works.  And  after  remain- 
ing here  about  three  hours,  we  set  sail,  and  with  a favourable  gale, 
reached  the  strait  betwixt  Luing  and  Scarba  by  the  turn  of  the 
tide.  The  current  here  is  so  strong  that  vessels  seldom  attempt  to 
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sail  against  it  even  with  the  most  prosperous  and  steady  wind,  but 
with  both  in  our  favour  we  went  at  an  amazing  rate.  The  after- 
noon was  fine — the  prospects  among  the  small  islands  ever  varying 
and  delightful.  We  entered  the  Canal  of  Crenan  about  eight  in 
the  evening.  The  vessel  was  moored  in  the  basin  for  the  night, 
and  as  we  had  still  great  store  of  provisions,  and  as  the  inn  has  a 
bad  appearance,  we  continued  our  lodging  on  board.  Next  morn- 
ing (July  3rd),  we  were  early  in  motion — breakfasted  and  continued 
on  board  till  the  vessel  passed  several  locks,  we  then  took  leave 
of  our  mariners,  moved  our  luggage  to  a cart  which  was  hired  to 
convey  us  to  Lochgilphead,  there  being  no  better  carriage  to  be 
got  in  the  country.  From  the  north  end  of  the  Canal  we  had  a 
beautiful  view  of  Duntroon  Castle  and  other  beautiful  situations 
and  varieties  of  landscape  on  that  estate,  belonging  to  which  there 
is  on  the  east  of  the  canal  an  extensive  tract  of  moss,  which  is  now 
improving.  Our  stop  at  Lochgilphead  was  only  while  we  hired 
and  got  on  board  a wherry  to  carry  us  up  Loch  Fine  to  Inveraray. 
The  sail  was  delightful  indeed.  The  wind  being  fair  and  strong  we 
reached  Inveraray  in  less  than  four  hours — the  course  about  thirty 
miles.  There  are  a number  of  gentlemen’s  country  seats  on  both 
sides  of  the  Loch — viewed  to  great  advantage  from  the  water.  On 
the  north  the  principal  of  these  are  Loch  Gaire  and  Minard,  till 
you  reach  Inveraray.  On  the  south  are  Castle  Lachlan  and 
Strachur,  the  latter  is  the  seat  of  General  Campbell.  But  the 
approach  to  Inveraray  by  water  excels  for  beauty  and  variety  of 
aspect.  Lofty  hills,  some  of  them  towering  to  a great  height, 
covered  with  different  kinds  of  planted  and  natural  wood  of  all 
ages,  interspersed  with  vallies  in  corn  and  pasture.  Inveraray 
itself,  a regular  built  town,  all  covered  with  slate,  with  a handsome, 
new-built  church  and  spire,  has  a fine,  clean  appearance  from  the 
water.  A principal  object  in  this  view  is  the  Duke  of  Argyle’s 
Castle  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  near  the  water  of 
Aray,  where  it  falls  into  the  bay.  The  Castle  is  of  Gothic 
structure,  but  has  very  much  the  look  of  an  old-fashioned 
set  of  castors.  We  landed  at  a neat  small  pier  close  by  the 
principal  inn,  where  we  took  up  our  abode.  This  inn,  though 
built  by  a Duke,  is  remarkable  only  for  an  awkward  stair 
and  still  more  awkward  and  ill  directed  passages,  which  occupy  a 
great  part  of  the  building.  It  is  by  no  means  commodious  either 
for  entertainment  or  lodging.  We  were  greatly  disappointed  on 
being  informed  that  no  chaises  were  then  kept  at  this  great  Inn,  by 
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which  our  journey  was  likely  to  be  interrupted.  I waited  upon 
Dr.  Frazer,  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  place,  a very  respectable 
and  hospitable  gentleman  and  my  old  acquaintance.  Our  route 
was  for  Clunie  by  Dunkeld,  and  the  only  advisable  plan  to  procure 
a chaise  was  by  writing  to  Perth  for  one  to  meet  us,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  be  proceeding  a few  stages  by  a cart.  While  I was 
concerting  this  with  the  Doctor,  there  was  at  his  house  an  English 
clergyman,  Mr.  John  Sleath,  from  Rugby  in  Warwickshire,  with 
his  aged  father  on  a jaunt.  They  had  been  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  the  Doctor,  and  finding  our  route  was  the  same  with 
theirs,  they  very  politely  proposed  and  insisted  on  giving  us  what 
aid  they  could  in  getting  forward.  They  were  travelling  in  a gig. 
The  young  gentleman  very  gallantly  insisted  on  giving  up  his  seat 
to  Mrs.  B.  and  her  niece,  Christie  Jeffrey,  who  was  along  with  us 
from  the  north.  He  most  chearfully  dwelt  on  the  idea  of  taking  to 
a cart  with  the  rest  of  our  party  and  luggage.  I wished  to  have 
procured  him  a saddle  horse,  but  none  were  to  be  got.  There  was 
only  a small  cart  and  one  paultry  beast  to  be  obtained  for  hire  in 
the  place,  and  the  owner  who  was  to  attend  us  as  driver  was  very 
hard  to  treat  with  us,  according  as  he  discovered  our  necessity  he 
raised  his  demands,  which  were  6d.  per  mile  and  maintenance,  and 
drams  without  number.  We  wished  to  have  spent  next  day  in 
taking  a more  particular  view  of  the  neighbouring  scenery,  but  our 
new  fellow  travellers  were  already  satisfied  in  that  respect,  and  as 
they  were  to  set  out  next  day  it  was  our  business  to  do  the  same  as 
we  were  to  have  such  accommodation  from  them.  It  rained 
incessantly  the  whole  evening,  so  that  we  could  not  stir  abroad,  but 
were  obliged  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  views  we  had  from  the 
windows  of  the  Inn.  Next  morning,  July  4th,  it  cleared  up  to  a 
fine  day.  We  all  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Paterson,  writer,  son  in  law 
to  Dr.  Frazer — were  kindly  entertained — and  were  favoured  with  a 
dish  of  fresh  herrings,  the  first  of  the  season.  Besides  this  dish, 
there  was  plenty  of  eggs,  butter,  and  ham.  As  we  were  also 
tourists,  we  did  not  forget  Dr.  Johnson’s  observation  in  his  Western 
Tour,  “ That  wherever  he  were  to  dine,  he  would  chose  to  breakfast 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.”  Our  next  business  was  to  muster 
our  carriages  and  get  clear  of  the  Inn,  which  was  no  easy  matter,  as 
Colin  our  carter  could  not  move  or  was  unwilling  to  do  so  without 
a dram.  At  last  we  got  forward  slowly — the  day  clearing  up — we 
viewed  the  Duke’s  policy,  which  was  very  pleasant  along  near  the 
banks  of  Aray,  where  our  road  led  us  for  Dalmaly.  About  three 
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miles  from  the  town  at  the  skirts  of  the  plantations,  Colin  pointed 
out  a farm  of  about  a hundred  acres  which  he  told  us  Dr.  Frazer 
holds  from  the  Duke  for  a quit  rent  of  ios.  yearly,  it  is  partly 
arable,  partly  only  fit  for  pasture  ; but  must  be  a considerable 
advantage  and  conveniency  for  the  minister.  The  family  of  Argyle 
supports  a noble  character  and  the  present  Duke  does  many  good 
things.  We  were  struck  with  an  instance  of  this  on  approaching 
Inveraray.  About  a mile  distant  a neat  farmstead  and  pleasant 
pastures  attracted  our  notice.  Our  boatman  informed  us  that  the 
tenant  is  bound  by  his  lease  always  to  maintain  a certain  number 
of  cows  whose  milk  must  be  sold  twice  a day  at  Inveraray,  sweet 
and  good  as  it  comes  from  the  cows,  and  at  a stated  and  moderate 
price ; which  is  a very  valuable  accommodation  to  the  Inhabitants. 

We  held  on  our  journey  as  we  could,  Mr.  Sleath  and  I some- 
times walking  up  hill.  Part  of  this  stage  was  rather  bleak  and 
muirland  till  we  came  in  sight  of  Loch  Awe  where  the  scenery  for 
about  five  miles  before  we  reached  Dalmaly  is  grand  and  beautiful, 
lofty  mountains,  considerable  extent  of  water  adorned  with  Islands. 

We  reached  Dalmaly  about  three  o’clock,  a stage  of  fifteen 
miles.  It  was  just  again  beginning  to  rain  and  blow.  As,  at  any 
rate,  we  did  not  intend  to  proceed  farther  that  day,  we  endeavoured 
to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  Inn  was  built 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  considered  large  and  commodious. 
We  got  a tolerable  dinner,  and  our  English  fellow  travellers  were, 
here,  for  the  first  time  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  barley 
bread,  which  circumstance  was  the  occasion  of  some  pleasantry  in 
conversation.  The  fuel  consisted  wholly  of  peats,  and  not  of  the 
driest,  which  was  also  a novelty.  The  time  passed  very  agreeably. 

Next  day,  July  5th,  Mr.  Sleath  went  early  to  fish  on  the  water 
of  Urchy  close  by  the  Inn.  This  was  his  very  favourite  amusement, 
but  he  caught  little,  the  water  was  not  in  order  for  angling  at  the 
time.  We  had  dismissed  Colin  on  our  arrival,  his  engagement 
being  only  to  bring  us  this  far.  My  morning’s  employment  there- 
fore was  to  procure  another  carriage , which  was  accomplished,  but 
at  higher  charge  still  than  our  friend  Colin.  However,  we  got 
equipped  after  breakfast  and  proceeded  to  Tyndrum,  twelve 
miles,  nothing  remarkable,  but  travelling  through  a very  narrow 
glen,  betwixt  very  high  hills,  near  the  summits  of  which  there 
were  large  patches  of  snow,  no  land  in  tillage  all  the  way, 
and  very  few  houses.  We  dined  and  wished  to  have  reached 
Killin  that  night,  sixteen  miles.  The  road  was  remarkably  smooth 
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and  good,  having  been  much  improved  of  late.  After  travelling 
about  four  miles,  it  began  to  rain  gently.  We  sent  forward  the 
gig  party  to  Luey,  which  is  half-way  betwixt  Tyndrum  and 
and  Killin,  to  secure  lodgings  and  get  the  peat  fires  set  a-going. 
By  the  time  we  arrived,  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents  and  con- 
tinued so  through  the  night.  Luey  is  a respectable-looking  inn  ; 
but  not  so  good  as  it  appears,  and  very  ill  kept.  There  is  another 
house  about  half  a mile  farther.  But  they  were  equally  well  re- 
commended on  the  road  and  we  took  up  with  the  first.  The  beds 
were  bad  indeed,  and  badly  clothed.  I got  a sad  lumbago  which 
did  not  leave  me  for  some  time. 

It  was  lucky  that  during  our  journey  in  carts,  it  rained  chiefly 
in  the  night. 

We  rose  most  willingly  from  our  uncomfortable  beds,  and 
reached  Killin  next  morning,  July  6th,  to  breakfast.  The  scenery 
and  roads  were  good.  We  now  parted  with  our  Dalmaly  driver, 
who  had  unwillingly  come  so  far,  as  he  wished  that  day  to  have 
attended  a fair,  which  was  holding  at  Tyndrum,  at  which  we  were 
told  the  prevailing  commodities  for  sale  were  yarn  and  cloth. 

Killin  is  situated  close  by  the  west  end  of  Loch  Tay.  As  the 
wind  was  fair,  and  as  our  ladies  were  enured  to  the  water,  we 
wished  to  have  taken  a boat  to  carry  us  along  the  Loch  to 
Kenmore,  but  on  inquiry  we  found  that  no  boats  are  kept  at  that 
end  of  the  Loch,  except  one,  belonging  to  the  inn,  adapted  only 
for  fishing.  We  were,  however,  furnished  with  a good  cart, 
though  at  an  advanced  hire ; had  a pleasant  journey  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  lake,  and  reached  Kenmore  (16  miles),  to  dinner. 
There  we  resolved  to  amuse  ourselves  during  the  rest  of  the  day, 
which  we  did,  and  were  favoured  with  a pleasant  afternoon  to 
view  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane’s  Policy.  His  house  was  then 
undergoing  a thorough  repair  and  getting  a new  front.  The  park 
and  lawn  about  the  house  was  well  stocked  with  beautiful  deer, 
said  to  be  about  two  hundred.  We  were  astonished  at  being  in- 
formed that  his  lordship  had  no  garden  at  that  fine  place.  The 
pleasure  grounds  are  very  extensive,  but  ill-kept  at  present, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  temporary  absence  of  the  family.  We  could 
have  spent  several  days  there  with  great  pleasure  ; but  satisfied 
ourselves  with  a superficial  and  passing  view.  A noble  view  indeed  ! 
We  regretted  most  not  being  able  to  visit  the  Hermitage,  about 
a mile  distant,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Loch.  It  has  been  much 
improved  of  late,  and  is  said  to  be  truly  romantic.  We  saw  the 
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much-admired  avenue  of  lime  trees,  114  years  of  age,  tall  and 
beautiful,  but  leads  to  no  place.  They  form  a fine  shady  walk, 
parallel"  to  the  house  behind,  and  near  the  south  bank  of 
the  noble  River  Tay,  issuing  from  the  Lake.  Immediately  to 
the  west  at  the  end  of  the  Lake,  stands  the  handsome  Church, 
Inn,  and  neat  village  of  Kenmore  on  a gently  rising  ground,  with 
an  elegant  manse  to  the  south,  at  some  distance  on  the  bank  slop- 
ing from  the  lake.  All  these,  with  the  bridge,  island,  and  surround- 
ing hills,  covered  with  wood  of  all  kinds,  form  the  most  delightful 
and  romantic  prospects.  The  Church  Living  was  lately  augmented 
by  his  Lordship  consenting  to  double  the  stipend  ; which  circum- 
stance deserves  to  be  mentioned  to  his  honour.  The  present 
incumbent,  Mr.  Colin  M‘Vean,  had,  lately,  further  augmented  his 
living,  by  marrying  a lady  of  the  Isle  of  Mull,  with  a portion  of 
some  thousands,  but  whether  he  had  thereby  augmented  his 
happiness,  we  were  not  informed,  and  had  not  opportunity  to 
prove.  I had  occasion  to  know  him  at  College  ; but  our  stay  being 
short,  we  could  not  think  of  calling  to  renew  acquaintance. 

We  had  still  twenty-four  miles’  journey  to  perform  with  a cart  to 
Invar,  and  had  further  to  submit  to  Highland  extortion.  The 
demand  for  this  conveyance  so  far,  was  no  less  than  a guinea  for 
a single  horse,  with  maintenance  of  man  and  horse. 

The  morning  of  July  yth  was  fine.  Eight  miles’  journey  were 
agreeably  performed  before  breakfast,  along  the  south  banks  of 
the  Tay,  all,  most  rural  and  woody,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
cultivated  as  we  advanced.  Having  breakfasted  as  directed  [at] 
Aberfeldy,  a most  paultry  inn,  we  had  a warm  ride  [to]  Invar  before 
dinner  ; finding  no  chaises  there,  we  resolved  to  rest  for  the  night, 
in  the  meantime  sending  to  Clunie  for  Mr.  M'Ritchie’s  horses  to 
lift  us  next  day.  As  our  fellow-travellers  had  been  so  obliging 
to  us,  we  spent  the  afternoon  in  visiting  the  Duke  of  Athole’s 
delightful  Policy  of  Dunkeld.  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  we 
here  visited  the  deservedly  celebrated  fiddler,  Neil  Gow,  the  father 
of  several  of  the  most  noted  musicians  at  present  in  Great  Britain. 
He  is  an  aged  and  venerable  figure,  clad  in  blue  bonnet  and  blue 
coat,  with  waistcoat,  breeches,  and  hose  of  tartan  ; and  though  he 
is  said  to  be  worth  about  ^8000,  he  still  lives  in  the  same  turf- 
covered  hut  in  which  he  reared  his  family.  He  received  us  kindly, 
and  soon  roused  us  to  dance  to  his  exquisite  music.  Having  got 
into  good  lodging  at  Invar,  we  were  in  no  haste  to  get  up  next 
morning,  July  8th.  After  breakfast  we  took  leave  of  our  kind, 
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English  fellow-travellers,  vowing  a lasting  friendship.  They  took 
the  road  by  Perth  for  the  south  ; and  we  for  Clunie,  where  we  had 
a happy  meeting  with  our  friends.  We  remained  there  for  a week. 
On  taking  leave,  took  our  route  by  Cupar- Angus  and  Dundee,  and 
being  then  in  the  land  of  chaises  with  regulated  fares,  we  were  no 
longer  imposed  upon  or  retarded.  The  approach  to  Dundee  was 
through  very  fertile  fields.  That  large  and  populous  town  is  most 
delightfully  situated  on  the  rich  banks  of  the  Tay,  where  that  river 
mingles  with  the  tide,  a breadth  of  two  miles.  It  was  market-day, 
and  the  town  was  crowded.  Our  young  Highland  friend,  C.  Jeffrey, 
was  astonished  at  the  multitude  of  people,  and  the  many  fine 
things,  or,  at  least,  what  to  her  appeared  so.  The  weather  was 
fine,  we  crossed  the  water  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  an  agreeable 
ride  to  St.  Andrews,  that  ancient,  and  still  celebrated,  seat  of  learn- 
ing ; where  I had  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  scenes  of  my  former 
years.  Next  day,  I called  on  several  of  the  Professors  of  the 
University,  and  after  pointing  out  the  antiquities  of  that  city  to  my 
companions,  we  took  our  journey,  visiting  friends  as  we  came  along 
by  the  east  and  south  coasts  of  Fife,  which  yield  to  no  part  of  Britain 
as  to  beauty  and  cultivation.  Having  spent  a week  in  this  way,  we 
embarked  at  Kinghorn,  in  a pinnace,  and  were  gently  wafted  over 
to  the  Port  of  Leith.  After  spending  a few  days  in  the  metropolis, 
we  again  took  the  road  and  posted  home,  where  we  were  heartily 
welcomed  by  our  dear  little  ones,  the  youngest  of  whom  (Janet) 
had,  indeed,  entirely  forgotten  us  ; never  before  had  we  been  so 
long,  nor  so  far  from  home.  And,  perhaps,  we  may  not  soon,  if 
ever,  find  circumstances  so  suitable  for  allowing  us  such  another 
jaunt.  We  were  highly  favoured  by  Mr.  Dawson  and  Mary  taking 
charge  of  our  family  and  affairs  at  home,  which  kept  us  quite  easy 
on  their  account. 


{End  of  D.  Bis  MS.) 
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NEW  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  VALLUM  OF 
ANTONINUS  PIUS. 


(> Continued  from  p.  182,  Vol.  XVI.) 


9,  10.  Balmndie  to  Duntocher. 


Ordnance  Survey. 

BALMUDIE,  site  of  Fort,  to  New  Kilpatrick, 
adding  5 yards  for  surface  measurement  . 
Balmudie  to  Simmerston,  625  yards. 

Balmudie  to  Thorn  Farm,  3 miles  740  yards. 

New  Kilpatrick  to  Castlehill,  adding  6 yards 
New  Kilpatrick  to  Thorn  Farm,  1200  yards. 

Castlehill  to  Duntocher,  adding  15  yards  for  surface 
measurement  ....... 

Castlehill  to  West  End  of  Hutchison  Hill,  1250  yards. 
Duntocher  to  opposite  Braidfield  Farmhouse,  680 
yards. 


Miles.  Yards. 
2 1300 

I 804 

I 1617 


Balmudie  to  Duntocher  ...  ...  6 205 


Roy. 

Bemulie  Fort  to  New  Kirkpatrick  Fort 
New  Kirkpatrick  Fort  to  Castlehill 
Castlehill  Fort  to  Duntocher 


Miles.  Yards. 
2 1080 

I 690 
I 1690 


Bemulie  to  Duntocher  .......  5 1700 


Maitland. 

Miles.  Yards. 

Balmully  to  New  Kirkpatrick  Fort,  2 miles,  5 furlongs, 

4 poles . 2 1122 

New  Kirkpatrick  to  Castlehill,  1 mile,  1 furlong, 

30  poles,  7 links = 1 387 
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Castlehill  to  Duntocher,  1 mile,  7 furlongs,  8 poles, 

11  links 1 1586 

Balmully  to  Duntocher 5 1335 

10.  Balmudie  to  Thorn  Farm , a little  west  of  New  Kilpatrick. 

Leg.  VI.,  3 666J  passus. 

This  length,  like  the  last,  has  disclosed  two  inscribed  stones, 
which  appear  to  be  duplicates,  and  were  found  one  at  each  end  of 
the  section. 

1.  The  Millochan  Stone. 

A quaint  and  amusing  account  of  this  Slab  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  Reekie,  a schoolmaster  in  the  Calton  of  Glasgow,  to  the 
Glasgow  Courier  of  5th  March,  1803  : — 

“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Courier. 

“ Sir, — A few  weeks  ago,  near  by  the  direction  of  Hadrian’s  Wall,  was 
found  in  Millichen  Farm,  parish  of  New  Kilpatrick,  a Stone  bearing  the 
following  inscription  : — 

IMP.  CAES.  T. 

AELIO.HADR. 

ANTO  NINO. AVG 
PIO.P.P.  VEXILLA 
LEG  . VI  . VIC  . P . F . 

PER.  M.P.III.DC.  Lxvi.s 

The  inscription  may  be  thus  imitated  in  English.  In  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Caesar  Titus  Aelius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Augustus  Pius,  Father 
of  his  Country,  the  companies  of  the  Sixth  Legion,  called  the  Victorious, 
built  in  the  length  of  this  Wall  a space  of  three  miles,  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six  paces. 

“That  Hadrian’s  Wall  extended  between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
is  already  ascertained  from  the  stones  being  found  along  the  direction  of 
the  Wall.  See  Rudd.  Not.  in  Buchan  Hist. , p.  116,  Edit.,  Burm. 

“ On  comparing  the  inscription  of  this  Stone  with  those  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  the  manner  in  which  the  Wall  had 
been  erected  by  the  Roman  Legions,  may  with  certainty  be  pointed  out. 
It  appears  that  for  the  completion  of  the  Wall  a space  of  three  miles, 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six  paces  had  been  measured  out  to  each  legion 
employed  in  the  work ; that  each  legion  in  the  front  of  that  part  of  the 
Wall  erected  by  it,  placed  a stone  containing  an  inscription  declaring  the 
Emperor,  the  number  and  title  of  the  Legion,  and  that  by  it  had  been 
erected  in  the  length  of  the  Wall  a space  of  three  miles,  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six  paces. 
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“ In  the  fifth  line  of  the  inscription,  Vic.,  or  Victricis, — i.e.,  the 
Victorious,  is  the  honorary  title  of  this  Sixth  Legion.  The  first  was  called 
the  Minervia,  and  in  an  inscription  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  the 
Second  is  called  the  Augusta,  the  Twelfth  the  Fulminatrix,  or  Thundering 
Legion,  & c.  In  the  same  line  the  initials  P.  F.  signify  Prcetenturas 
fecerunt.  Praetenturas  is  a military  term,  corresponding  much  to  our  term 
fences.  In  popular  language,  the  ordinary  word  was  Vallum,  from  which 
our  word  Wall  seems  to  be  derived,  as  wine  from  vinum.  . . . 

“J.  Reekie. 

“My  Library,  Calton, 

Glasgow,  5 th  March , 1803.” 

I have  omitted  the  last  paragraph  which  contains  the  erroneous 
notion  that  the  final  S stands  for passus.  Modern  antiquaries  agree 
that  it  simply  means  semis , a half. 

Mr.  Reekie’s  letter  presents  some  rare  old  chestnuts,  survivals 
of  ancient  antiquarian  theories.  Though  Camden  proved  in  1607 
that  the  Wall  belonged  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Timothy 
Pont,  who  may,  however,  not  have  seen  Camden’s  work  ; and 
Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  who  arranged  and  augmented  his  maps 
for  Bleau’s  Atlas,  published  in  1654,  ascribed  the  work  of  the 
Northern  Wall  to  Hadrian,  just  as  in  Mr.  Reekie’s  letter. 
Prcefecturas  fecerunt  is  not  a bad  shot  at  P • F. ; which,  however,  is 
now  well  understood  to  mean  Pia  Fidelis. 

Professor  Thomson  gives  a clear  statement  of  the  site  where 
this  stone  was  discovered. 

“It  is  now  ascertained,”  says  he,  “that  it  was  discovered  in  1803,  in 
the  formation  of  a deep'  drain  on  the  the  farm  of  Low  Millochan.  A person 
who  happened  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  has  pointed  out  the  precise 
place,  about  100  yards  within  the  Antonine  Wall,  where  it  commences  to 
ascend  the  height  called  the  Temple,  and  very  near  the  present  Farm- 
house.” 

The  spot  appears  to  be  about  600  or  700  yards  from  the  Fort 
at  Balmudie.  Since  it  was  found  in  a deep  drain,  100  yards  from 
the  Wall,  it  is  probable  that  the  Slab  had  been  buried  there,  or  else 
had  been  set  up  on  the  side  of  the  military  road,  a good  specimen 
of  which  was  rooted  out  in  1851  a little  to  the  west  of  the  spot 
where  the  Stone  was  found.  Professor  Thomson  proceeds  : 

“ The  Stone  was  long  in  the  possession  of  a Glasgow  Schoolmaster, 
named  James  Reekie,  a curious  letter  from  whom,  announcing  the 
discovery,  appeared  in  the  Glasgow  Courier  of  5th  March,  1803.  After 
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his  death  the  tablet  passed  into  the  custody  of  his  relative,  a weaver  in 
Calton,  Glasgow,  in  whose  loom-shop  it  lay  for  many  years  as  a foot-rest. 
Thence  it  was  rescued  about  1824  by  the  good  taste  of  James  Ewing,  Esq., 
of  Levenside,  formerly  M.P.  for  Glasgow,  who  placed  it  carefully  in  a con- 
spicuous part  of  his  Mansion-house,  Queen  Street  (now  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway  Station),  where  it  long  formed  a well-known  object  to  the 
citizens.  It  is  now  at  Levenside,  as  mentioned  in  the  text.”  1 

As  represented  in  Stuart’s  Plate,  this  Slab  is  of  a large  size 
almost  as  long  as  the  next,  the  New  Kilpatrick  Stone,  but  perhaps 
lacking  two  or  three  inches,  and  appears  to  be  also  slightly  narrower. 
The  New  Kilpatrick  Stone  measures  4 feet  1 1 inches  by  2 feet  6 
inches,  and  is  only  exceeded  in  size  by  the  Bridgeness  Stone. 
The  inscription  on  the  Millochan  Stone  is  cut  on  a large  panel  in 
the  middle,  showing  a light  border  carried  round  it.  At  either 
end  appears  a large  Parthian  Shield,  the  extreme  knobs  represent- 
ing the  heavy  sullen  head  of  an  eagle : the  middle  knob  ends  in  a 
rose  or  similar  petalled  flower. 

The  inscription  reads  thus  : — 

IMP*  CAES  *T 
AELIO  HADRI 
ANTONIN  * AVG 
PIO-P-P  VEXILLA 
LEG  *VI  *VIC  P * F 
PER*M  P-IIIDCLXV 

Extended  : Imperatori  Caesari  Tito  Aelio  ITadriano  Antonino, 
Avgvsto  Pio,  Patri  Patriae,  Vexillatio  Legionis  VI.,  Victricis,  Piae 
Fidelis,  Per  Milia  Passuum  IIIDCL  xvti.s] 

“To  the  Emperor  Caesar  Titus  Aelius  Hadrian  Antoninus, 
Augustus,  Pious,  Father  of  his  Country,  the  Vexillation  of  the  VI. 
Legion,  the  Victorious,  Pious,  Faithful,  [made  the  Vallum]  for 
3 666J  passus.” 

From  the  Figure  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  third  line  of 
the  inscription  should  read  : — 

ANTONIN  *AVG 
or—  ANTONINO  AVG 

but  I have  followed  Hiibner  in  making  it  a point.  In  the  Plate 
this  Millochan  Stone  ends  with  IIIDCLXV  but  there  is  left  room 
for  a small  r-s.  The  next  Stone,  the  New  Kilpatrick  Stone  ends 

1 Stuart’s  Caledo7iia  Romana 1 1852,  p.  315.  Footnote  by  Professor  Thom- 
son. 
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in  the  Figure  with  IIIDCLXVIS>  and  in  the  text  with  IIIDCLXVS- 
Stuart  treats  the  two  Stones  as  Duplicates  bearing  the  same 
numeral  letters  ; and  says  if  one  had  been  set  up  at  Millochan 
and  the  other  near  new  Kilpatrick  at  each  end  of  the  Section,  the 
distance  and  numeral  letters  for  passus  would  correspond.  Hiibner 
demurred  to  the  Stones  being  duplicates,  because  of  the  slight 
difference  in  the  passus  noted  above.  But  Mr.  Reekie’s  letter 
evinces,  that  the  reading  on  it  stood  in  the  last  line 

IIIDCLXVi-s 

when  it  was  first  discovered.  The  Monumenta  Imperii  Romani 
does  not  contain  this  Stone;  but  in  the  first  edition,  before  1780, 
the  other  three  Stones,  two  of  the  Second  Legion,  and  another  of 
the  Sixth,  to  wit,  the  new  Kilpatrick  Stone,  have  all  the  same 
numeral  letters  in  the  last  line,  including  the  final  S.  These  occupy 
the  space  from  Easter  Cadder  to  Thorn  Farm  : and  appear  to  be  a 
pair  of  duplicates  ; and  to  represent  a friendly  Contest  between  the 
II.  and  the  VI.  Legions. 

The  New  Kilpatrick  Stone. 

(A  double  of  the  Millochan  Stone.) 

Good  evidence  proves  the  original  site  of  this  Slab.  “ At  Castle 
Hill,  near  East  Kilpatrick,  in  the  end  of  a small  thatched  cottage,” 
Mr.  Urry,  1698.  Fabretti,  after  quoting  the  inscription,  puts  at  the 
foot  of  it,  “ In  colie  Castelli,  quod  Balvierlandise  in  Scotia  est ; ” 
“ At  Castle  Hill,  which  is  in  Balvies-land  in  Scotland.”1  There  is 
no  Balvierland  in  Scotland,  but  the  lands  belonging  to  Colquhoun 
of  Balvie,  at  that  time  got  the  name  of  Balvies-land.  James,  Earl 
of  Abercorn,  by  contract  dated  12th  July,  1637,  sold  to  Colquhoun 
of  Balvie,  the  teind  sheaves  of  the  lands  of  Meikill  Balvie,  half 
lands  of  Forgiestoun,  Led  Cameroch,  Bannachtane,  and  Coil- 
heuche.2  As  already  noticed,  Fabretti  got  this  inscription  from 
Gothofredus  Christianus  Goetius,  of  Leipsic  ; along  with  the  two 
Erskine  House  inscriptions.  The  last  line  in  Fabretti’s  version 
reads : — 

PER  * M ’ P * IIIDCLXVI. 

without  final  S. 


1 Raphaelis  Fabretti  Gasparis  F.  Vrbinatis  Inscription u?n  Antiqtiarum  . . . 
Explicatio  ct  Additamentuin , Romae,  1699,  c.  x.  No.  620,  p.  756. 

2 The  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun,  by  William  Fraser,  1869,  Vol.  I.  p.  233. 
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Lluyd’s  Versions. 

i.  “A  Roman  inscription  from  Hadrians  Wall,  by  the  Kerk  of 
Kilpatric.  Imperatori  * Caesari  Tito  JE\io  Hadriano  Antonino, 
Augusto,  Pio,  patri  patriae  Vexillatio  legionis  Sexta  Victricis  p. 
fossam  per  ter  milli  et  DCL[X]VI  passus.” 

(On  the  Plate ) ; — 

“ IMP • CAESAR • T * AELIO 
HADRIANO  ANTONINO 
AVG  - PIO  P.  P.  VEXILLATO 
LEG  *VI  • VICTr  P-F 

PER-M  *P  * III  • DCLXVI.”1 

There  is  no  S here  at  the  end,  but  after  the  final  I there  is  a 
small  dotted  curve.  Hubners’  version  is  exactly  the  same,  word 
for  word,  save  that  he  puts  an  S after  the  last  letter  instead  of  the 
dotted  curve.  The  Monumenta  also  ends  with  S.  There  is 
certainly  little  room  at  the  end  for  S ; still  it  may  have  been 
jammed  in.  The  extension  and  translation  being  word  for  word 
the  same  as  on  the  Millochan  Stone,  need  not  be  repeated.  Per 
fossam  gives  another  erroneous  guess  at  P * F = Pia  Fidilis. 

Stukeley’s  opinion : 2.  “ N°-  IV.  is  said  in  Mr.  Lluyd’s 

Collections , to  be  in  the  Wall  of  Castlehill  Dike  House  upon 
Graham’s  Dike,  in  the  new  Parish  of  Kilpatric,  by  the  Kirk,  in 
Dunbarton  Shire,  six  miles  from  Glascow.  It  shews  the  Sixth 
Legion  finished  more  of  the  work,  three  miles  666  Paces.  Thus  to 

be  read— IMPERATORI  (etc) PERFECIT  PER  MILLIA 

PASSUUM  TRIA  SEXINGENTOS  SEXAGINTA  SEX. 
The  stone  is  wrought  at  each  end  with  an  embossed  Parma  com- 
pos’d of  small  Plates  of  Flower-work.  It  is  described  in  Philo- 
sophical Transactions , No.  269,  where  the  author  erroneously  calls 
our  Vallum  the  Work  of  Hadrian.  Dr.  Jurin  saw  it  at  Glascow, 
and  transcribed  it.” 2 

Stukeley  puts  no  S or  dotted  letter  at  end  of  his  plate  or 
inscription,  but  ends  with  III*DCIXVI,  an  obvious  slip  for 
III  * DCLXVI.  He  extends  P • F into  Perfecit , just  as  he  did  in  the 


1 An  Account  of  some  Roman,  French,  and  Irish  Inscriptions  lately  found  in 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  Edw.  Lluyd,  &c.  Philosophical  Transactions , Vol.  XXII. 
February,  1700,  p.  768. 

2 An  Account  of  a Roman  Temple  and  other  Antiquities,  near  Graham’s? 
Dike,  in  Scotland,  December,  1720,  p.  9. 
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Erskine  House  Stone.  The  Philosophical  Transactions  extend  the 
letters  into  per  Fossam.  Both  versions  are  taken  from  Llwyd, 
whence  we  may  gather  that  P ’ F was  not  extended  by  him  ; but 
that  Perfecit  was  settled  on  by  Stukeley  himself,  perhaps  because 
it  suited  so  well  with  the  placing  the  Erskine  House  Stone  at 
West  Kilpatrick,  and  then  reading  Perfecit  as  “ finished  the  wall.” 
Dr.  Jurin  was  a friend  and  colleague  of  Dr.  Stukeley’s,  but  hitherto 
I have  failed  in  tracing  the  date  of  the  visit  to  Glasgow. 

The  Slab,  so  far  as  I can  make  out,  must  have  reached  the 
College  Library  about  1699.  In  a letter  dated  December  of  that 
year,  and  written  from  Linlithgow,  Llwyd  states  that  the  Prin- 
cipal of  Glasgow  University  was  daily  expecting  two  or  three  more 
Roman  inscriptions  which  had  been  promised  him.  In  a letter  to 
Wodrow,  Archdeacon  Nicolson  observes,  “A  copy  of  your  late 
discovered  Roman  monument  will  also  be  acceptable  to,  Sir,  your 
humble  servant,  W.  Nicolson.”1  The  letter  is  dated  13th  January, 
1699  ; but  in  modern  computation  the  date  would  be  13th  January, 
1700,  for  the  year  in  England  then  began  on  the  25th  of  March. 

The  site  of  the  Stone  is  fully  authenticated.  It  is  always  stated 
to  be  near  the  New  Kirk  of  Kirkpatrick,  which  is  over  a mile  from 
Castlehill  Fort.  But  Llwyd’s  words,  Castlehill  Dike  House,  seem  to 
give  a key  to  the  situation,  namely,  a cot  on  the  side  of  Castlehill 
Dike,  which  I presume  can  only  be  the  Roman  Wall.  Balviesland 
went  up  from  New  Kilpatrick  towards  Castlehill,  but  my  local 
knowledge  is  too  defective  to  tell  if  Castlehill  farm  belonged  to  it 
or  not.  Neither  Gordon  nor  Horsley  mentions  a tenant  in  Castle- 
hill, but  the  parish  records  have  an  indweller  in  Castlehill  at  the 
date.  A house  is  mentioned  by  Horsley  on  the  Wall  in  these  words, 
“ The  Wall  leaving  Castlehill  and  running  east  about  one  point 
nearly  to  the  south,  passes  on  the  north  side  of  a little  house  called 
the  Mosshead  of  LedcamrochP  Perhaps  this  is  the  “ Castlehill  Dike 
House”  of  Llwyd.  It  is  unlikely  it  would  be  carried  far  by  a 
cottar,  being  the  second  largest  on  the  Wall. 

Gordon  makes  the  site  of  the  Stone  to  be  at  New  Kilpatrick, 
and  Horsley  leaves  the  point  moot  whether  it  belonged  to  New 
Kilpatrick  or  to  Castlehill.  Sibbald,  writing  in  1707,  gives  a plate 
of  the  Stone,  headed  “At  Castlehill,  near  the  New  Kirk  of  Kilpadric, 
Lennoxshire,”  but  he  makes  no  reference  to  it  in  the  text.2  In  an 


1 Wodrow’s  Letters  MS.,  Vol.  I.  No.  66,  Advocates’  Library. 

2 Historical  Inquiries , Plate  V. 
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earlier  work,  however,  begun  in  1681,  and  continued  till — date 
uncertain,  he  quotes  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Cunningham,  that 
Lauder  was  the  Lavatris  of  the  ancients  [a  sheer  mistake,  for 
Lavatris  was  at  Brough  in  Yorkshire];  and  adds  “that  the 
Romans  had  some  Forts  near  ther  appeareth  by  a Roman  campe 
not  farr  from  thence,  near  Carfrae  [Channelkirk],  and  ther  was  found 
not  far  from  Lauder  a Stone  with  a Roman  inscription  : the  same, 
if  I be  not  mistaken,  that  followeth : — 

IMP  • CAESAR.”  &*c. 

The  inscription  on  the  Castlehill  Dike  House  Stone  follows,  correctly 
copied,  except  that  the  proper  lines  are  not  preserved,  and  it  wants 
the  S at  the  end.1 

The  Monumenta  makes  another  wild  assignment  to  this  Slab  : — 
“ Inventus  est  Lapis  hie  prope  Viliam  de  Summerstoun  ad  Ripam 
Fluminis  Kelvin.”  “This  Stone  was  found  near  the  hamlet  of 
Summerstoun,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Kelvin.”  This  is  an  extra- 
ordinary and  impossible  site  for  this  Stone  ; for  the  three  witnesses, 
Urry,  Gothofredus,  and  Llwyd,  all  put  it  near  the  New  Kirk  of 
Kilpatrick.  No  doubt  the  three  witnesses  were  all  unknown  to 
the  writer  of  the  Monumenta.  Gothofredus’  Balvierland  for  Bal- 
viesland  alone  settles  the  question  ; for  Summerstoun  and  lands 
around  at  that  date  belonged  to  John  Graham  of  Douglaston,  at 
first  on  a wadset  from  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  to  whom  John 
Graham  was  one  of  the  factors,  and  afterwards  apparently  in  pro- 
perty. Had  the  Stone  been  found  at  Summerston,  it  must  have 
been  given  to  the  College  by  John  Graham,  but  Wodrow,  in  1729, 
knows  of  only  one  Stone  gifted  by  him,  to  wit,  the  Douglaston 
Stone. 

Dr.  Macdonald  found  a minute  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  the 
University  directing  Professor  Anderson  to  put  certain  Stones 
received  from  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  in  the  same  press  with  the 
others,  “ with  an  inscription  bearing  the  donor’s  name  and  the 
place  where  they  were  found.”2  Perhaps  a ticket  had  been 
erroneous,  or  shifted  to  the  wrong  Stone. 

Professor  Anderson  is  considered  by  the  late  eminent  Anti- 
quary, Dr.  Macdonald,  to  have  been  the  compiler  of  the  Monu- 


1 Sibbald’s  Description  of  Scotland , Large  folio,  MS.,  Advocates’  Library, 
Edinburgh.  In  Description  of  Lauderdale. 

2 Minute,  dated  10th  October,  1774.  Scots  Lore , p.  320. 
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menta.  John  Anderson  was  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  from  the  year  1757  to  the  year  1796, 
when  he  died.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Andersonian  Institution 
in  Glasgow ; and  a correspondent  of  Major-General  Roy  about 
Roman  Antiquities  found  at  Auchindavy  and  Castlecary.  A 
manuscript  by  him  is  preserved  in  the  Andersonian  Institution, 
containing  his  Observations  on  the  Roman  Wall  and  Sculptured 
Stones  “ formerly  and  lately  found  upon  it.”1  But  so  far  as  I can 
learn  Professor  Anderson  gives  no  reason  for  placing  the  site  of 
the  Stone  at  Summerston.  The  Monumenta  consists  of  figures  of 
all  the  Roman  Stones  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  at  the  date; 
and  bears  the  following  title-page  : — 

“ Monumenta  Romani  Imperii  in  Scotia,  maxime  vero  inter 
Vestigia  Valli,  auspiciis  Antonini  Pii  Imperatoris,  a Fortha 
usque  ad  Glottam  Perducti,  Reperta,  et  in  Academia  Glasguensi 
Adservata,  iconibus  expressa.” 

“ Monuments  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Scotland,  and  chiefly 
found  among  the  remains  of  the  Vallum,  built  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and  preserved  in  the  College  of 
Glasgow,  cut  on  plates.”  The  first  edition  only  contained  twenty 
plates;  and  was  issued  before  1780:  “Twenty  Roman  inscrip- 
tions in  this  Library  at  Glasgow  have  been  engraved  in  as 
many  plates.  The  first  eight  correspond  with  the  same  numbers 
in  Horsley’s  Scottish  inscriptions.” 2 The  second  and  complete 
edition  added  other  twelve  plates,  making  in  all  thirty-two.  Some 
of  these,  perhaps  the  whole,  were  added  by  the  year  1789.3 

All  the  four  stones  from  Easter  Cadder  to  Thorn  Farm,  are  of 
a large  size,  save  the  Cadder  House  Slab  of  the  II.  Legion.  They 
are  also  all  of  a somewhat  coarse  large-grained  sandstone ; of  the 
same  quality  as  the  Inchbellie  Bridge  Slab,  only  it  is  even  coarser. 
I am  inclined  to  fancy  it  had  been  intended  for  the  New  Kilpatrick 
Station,  but  either  had  broken  in  the  transit,  or  been  condemned 
as  too  coarse  for  use.  If  we  suppose  the  measurements  to  have 
been  taken  from  East  Cadder  to  Balmudie  Fort,  which  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  Agricola’s,  or  to  the  Kelvin,  we  may  suppose  the 
surveyors  to  have  marked  off  as  long  a distance  to  the  west,  to 


1 Dr.  Macdonald’s  Information  in  Scots  Lore , 1895,  p.  132. 

2 British  Topography , by  Richard  Gough,  1780,  Vol.  II.  p.  701. 

3 Gough’s  Camden , 1789,  Vol.  III.  p.  358.  Gough  refers  to  the  plates  of 
the  four  Auchindavy  Altars. 
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give  the  II.  and  VI.  Legions  another  chance  of  a friendly  contest. 
This  took  the  VI.  Legion  beyond  where  New  Kilpatrick  Fort  stood, 
up  to  a prominent  angle  on  the  wall  where  now  the  farm-house  of 
Thorn  stands. 

Measure. 

3666!  passus  . . . = 3 miles  623  yards,  D’Anville. 

= 3 miles  652  yards,  Smith. 

On  the  Ordnance  Map  the  distance  from  Balmudie  to  the  site  of 
New  Kilpatrick  Fort  is  2 miles  1300  yards,  which  is  too  little; 
but  adding  the  distance  of  1200  yards  to  Thorn  Farm,  we  have 

Balmudie  to  Thorn  Farm  . , 3 miles  740  yards, 


NEW  KILPATRICK  STONE,  VI.  LEGION,  3666|  PASSUS. 
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RATE’S  POEMS. 

THE  following  is  from  the  Bodleian  Library  MS.  Ashmole  61, 
fol.  22.  Almost  every  one  of  the  poems  in  this  MS.  has 
lines  throughout  dividing  it  into  stanzas.  It  is  sufficient  to  repro- 
duce a single  set  of  these.  J T T B 

A Morning  Hymn. 

Jh^u,  lord,  blyssed  pou  be 

For*?  all  pis  nyght  pou  hast  me  kepe  1 

From*?  pe  fend  and  his  poste I 

Wh eper  I wake  or  pat  I slepe. 

5 In  grete  deses,  in  dedly  synne, 

Many  one  pis  nyght  fallyn*?  has, 

That  I my-selue  schuld  haue  fallyn^-In 
Hadyst  pou  not  kepyd  me  wzt^  thi  grace. 

Lord,  gyffe  me  grace  to  p'1  worschype 
10  This  dey  to  spend  in  p'1  plesanse, 

And  kepe  me  fro  wyked*?  felyschipe 
And  from*?  pe  fendA  comb^ance. 

Jh[es]u,  my  tunge  pou  reule  all-so 
That  I not  speke  bot  it  be  nede, 

15  Hertly  to  p ray  for*?  frend  and  fo 

And  herme  no  man^  in  word  ne  dede. 

Cryste,  gyffe  me  grace  off  mete  and  drynke 
This  dey  to  take  mesurably, 

In  dedly  syzme  pat  I not  synke 
20  Thorow  out-rage  off  foule  glatony. 

Jh^u,  my  lord,  Jhmi,  my  loue, 

And  all  pat  I ame  bond*?  vnto, 

(f.  22  b.)  Thi  blyssing*?  send  fro  heuyn*?  aboue 
And  gyffe  pent  grace  wele  to  do. 

25  My  gode  angelL,  pat  arte  to  me  send*? 

From*?  god  to  be  my  gouemour, 

From*?  all*?  euyll*?  spryt*?j-  pou  me  defend, 

And  in  my  desesys  to  be  my  socoure. 

Amen,  qitod  Rate. 
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The  Coronation  of  King  Edzvard  and  Queen  Alexandra . 

Within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  event,  the  celebration  of  the  ancient 
ceremony  of  crowning  a new  King  and  Queen,  which  had  been  in  prepara- 
tion for  more  than  a year,  and  which  was  to  have  been  enacted  on  26th 
June,  was  indefinitely  postponed  owing  to  the  sudden  and  very  serious 
illness  of  His  Majesty  the  King.  No  such  sensational  arrest  has  been 
chronicled  in  the  history  of  Royal  pageants.  But  amid  the  solicitude  and 
anxiety  which  still  watch  at  the  King’s  couch,  and  the  disappointments  of 
both  King  and  people  at  the  countermanding  of  a solemnity  which  cannot 
again  be  observed  in  its  contemplated  grandeur,  there  ought  to  be  a solid 
satisfaction  that  the  arrest  did  not  come  till  the  national  preparations  were 
so  far  advanced.  The  first  and  present  gratification  in  this  is  that  the 
King,  whom  it  most  concerns  personally,  has  in  this  way  the  fullest 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  unprecedented  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
empire  was  about  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  But  the  second  and  more 
lasting  consideration  is  that  this  most  distressing  and  alarming  check  to 
the  actual  completion  of  this  the  greatest  celebration  that  had  ever  taken 
place  in  the  world’s  history  has  not  baulked  future  generations  of  the 
means  of  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  British  peoples  of 
to-day. 

The  Hildesheim  Treasure. 

In  our  April  notice  of  the  recent  acquisition  by  the  Perth  Museum,  we 
should  have  remembered  and  said  that  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  in 
Edinburgh  has  had  on  view  for  many  years  a complete  set  of  reproduc- 
tions of  the  Hildesheim  Treasure  made  by  Mm.  Christofle  & Cie.  of  Paris. 

Cist  Unearthed  at  Dundee. 

In  the  course  of  operations  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  a 
new  road  at  Stannergate,  Dundee,  the  workmen  employed  unearthed  a 
stone  cist  containing  the  skeleton  of  a male,  which  on  being  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  crumbled  to  dust.  The  cist,  which  is  over  six  feet  in  length, 
was  lying  in  the  position  of  east  and  west,  and  was  of  the  same  stone  as  the 
sacrophagus  found  recently  at  the  farm  of  Carlungie. 
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The  Value  of  Raeburn  Portraits . 

Raeburn’s  picture  of  the  “Two  Sons  of  David  Monro  Binning,”  from 
Argaty  House,  near  Doune,  was  sold  at  Christies’  in  May  last,  for  6500 
guineas,  being  the  highest  price  yet  reached  by  a Raeburn.  His  “Anne 
Graham,”  belonging  to  Mr.  Barton,  was  sold  for  1250  guineas,  his  “Sir 
William  Napier”  for  800  guineas,  and  his  “Hon.  Henry  Erskine  ” for  620 
guineas. 

Antiquarian  Finds  in  Tiree. 

Several  antiquarian  finds  have  been  made  in  the  Island  of  Tiree  lately. 
In  April  last  a crofter  unearthed  some  old  silver  coins  on  his  croft.  To  all 
appearance  they  belonged  to  the  period  of  Charles  the  Second.  A large 
slab  of  stone  has  also  been  laid  bare  in  a field  at  Mannal.  Many  who 
have  seen  it  are  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a gravestone  and  marks 
the  last  resting-place  of  some  man  of  note  in  the  old  days.  This  opinion 
is  strengthened  from  the  fact  that  a jar  or  urn-shaped  vessel  has  been  found 
under  the  slab.  The  stone  is  thick  and  long. 

“ Dog  French  ” 

This  amusing  instance  of  the  gradual  merging  of  the  old  Law  French 
into  English,  is  quoted  from  i88b  Dyer  (note)  by  Pollock  in  his  First  Book 
of  furisprudence , and  by  Maitland  in  English  Law  and  the  Renais- 
sance : — 

“ Jitcharbson,  Olh.  Juet.  be  C.  §.  al  JUsi scs  at  (Salisbury  in 
(Summer  1631,  fuit  assault  per  prisoner  que  * * jert  un  brickbat  a le 
bit  Justice  que  narrotulu  mist.” 

“ Ject  un  Brickbat  ” is  good  ! 

More  Discoveries  in  Candia. 

Another  Mycenaean  palace  has  been  discovered  by  Professor  Halbherr, 
of  the  Italian  Archaeological  Mission.  Experimental  excavations  begun  at 
Hagla  Treada,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phaestos,  revealed  a portion  of  the 
basement,  a gate  and  walls  decorated  with  frescoes,  one  of  which  presents 
a series  of  spirals  interlaced  with  flowering  plants.  Among  the  objects 
already  found  are  300  Mycenaean  seals  with  characters  of  the  pre-Hellenic 
Cretan  alphabet,  a table  with  an  inscription  similar  to  those  at  Knossos, 
and  a number  of  terra  cotta  figurines  of  the  most  primitive  type.  The 
place  was  presumably  the  country  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Phaestos. 

“ The  Shrine .” 

If  we  have  Burns  Clubs,  Scott  Associations,  and  Shakespeare  Societies, 
all  immortal  no  doubt,  why  not  have  a Shakespeare  magazine  ? This,  and 
indeed  more,  is  what  The  Shrine , a new  shilling  quarterly,  sets  out  with  the 
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intention  of  being.  Its  first  number  appeared  in  May,  “published  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,”  but  with  Mr.  Elliot  Stock’s  imprint  on  the  cover. 
We  agree  with  the  orthodoxy  of  the  magazine  in  so  far  as  it  abjures  the 
pro-Bacon  heresy,  but  we  stop  somewhat  short  of  the  lengths  the  editor 
would  lead  us  in  positive  Shakespeare  worship.  We  think  we  appreciate 
most  of  his  prose  but  we  can’t  understand  all  his  poetry. 

Another  Giant  Sloth. 

Another  specimen  of  the  extinct  giant  sloth  of  Patagonia,  known  to 
science  as  the  Mylodon,  was  recently  found  in  the  same  cavern  in  Last 
Hope  Inlet,  Patagonia,  as  the  specimen  the  discovery  of  which  by  Dr. 
F.  Moreno  in  1897  caused  such  a sensation  in  the  zoological  world.  The 
second  specimen,  which  consists  of  a large  piece  of  skin  and  a number  of 
bones,  is  now  in  London,  and,  it  is  said,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
British  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  It  was  brought  to  this  country  by 
Mr.  Neumann,  a German  naturalist,  brother  of  Mr.  Oscar  Neumann,  the 
well-known  African  traveller.  The  state  of  preservation  of  this  piece  of 
skin  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  giant  sloth  ceased  to  exist  at  a 
very  remote  period,  and  this  fresh  discovery  will  doubtless  revive  the 
interest  which  was  manifested  in  the  scientific  world  by  the  appearance  of 
Dr.  Moreno’s  specimen,  which  is  for  the  present  also  in  the  British  Museum. 

A ntiquarian  Find  at  Fortingall. 

During  the  recent  excavations  in  clearing  out  the  foundations  of  the  old 
Parish  Church  at  Fortingall  a find  of  considerable  interest  to  antiquaries 
has  been  unearthed.  The  relics  were  dug  up  from  beneath  the  flooring  of 
the  church,  and  comprise  a number  of  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  three 
stone  cross-slabs  with  old  Celtic  carvings.  The  slabs  and  other  relics 
were  shown  to  the  Rev.  John  M£Lean,  of  Grandtully,  who  suggested  to  the 
parish  minister,  Mr.  Campbell,  that  they  should  be  submitted  for  examina- 
tion to  Dr.  Anderson,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Edinburgh.  The 
doctor,  having  examined  the  stones,  states  that  they  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  showing  characteristics  of  local  art,  and  making  Fortingall  a 
centre  of  Celtic  sculpture.  These  interesting  relics,  after  being  figured  and 
placed  on  record  by  Dr.  Anderson,  will,  it  is  understood,  be  preserved 
within  the  fabric  of  the  new  Parish  Church  now  in  course  of  erection  on 
the  site  of  the  old  church,  close  by  the  famous  yew  tree,  which  is  thought 
to  be  more  than  2500  years  old. 

An  Old  Scots  Coin. 

An  interesting  old  coin  has  been  found  at  Lawhead,  near  the  base  of 
the  hill  bearing  that  name,  itself  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Pentlands.  At 
right  angles  to  the  turnpike  road  at  the  spot,  a road  has  been  made  in 
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connection  with  the  operations  on  the  Edinburgh  water  extension  track,  and 
some  of  the  soil  of  the  freshly-cut  road  falling  over  on  to  the  turnpike  had 
taken  with  it  the  coin.  It  was  found  within  half  a mile  of  the  battle-field 
of  Rullion  Green.  The  coin  is  a bodle  or  turner  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
or  Charles  II.  In  general,  the  coins  issued  during  these  two  reigns 
can  easily  be  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other ; but  this  turner  belongs 
to  a variety  which  was  common  to  both  reigns.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  product  of  the  more  specific  mintages  by  the  numerals  “n”at  the 
side  of  the  crowned  C.R.  on  the  obverse.  The  greater  part  of  the  legend, 
Car.  D.G.  Scot.  Ang.  Fr.  et  Hib.  R.,  is  still  visible,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  reverse,  which  shows  a thistle  and  the  legend,  “ Nemo  me 
impune  lacessetP  Its  use  may  have  been  between  1635-85. 

Kinghornie  Treasures  ( see  Vol.  xvi.  pp.  201-02). 

A correspondent  has  kindly  given  us  the  following  additional  informa- 
tion concerning  this  find.  “On  4th  February,  1902,  James  Cargill,  farm- 
servant,  Towns  Farm,  Kinghornie,  while  ploughing  in  a field  on  that  farm, 
known  as  Chapelfield,  turned  up  an  earthenware  pot  containing  512  silver 
coins, — bulk  of  them  pennies  of  Edward  I.  of  England.  Of  the  English 
coins,  over  200  were  minted  at  London,  100  at  Canterbury,  and  61  at 
Newcastle.  There  were  also  some  minted  at  Durham,  Bristol,  York,. 
Kingston,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Chester,  St.  Edmondsbury,  Berwick,  Dublin,  and 
Waterford.  The  Scottish  coins  belonged  to  the  reigns  of  Alexander  III., 
and  John  Baliol.  Of  the  sixteen  Baliol  coins,  fourteen  were  pennies  and 
two  half-pennies.  The  urn  or  pot  in  which  the  coins  were  found  was 
broken  to  fragments.  It  appears  to  have  had  a flanged  mouth  and  possibly 
two  handles,  but  only  one  was  found.  It  was  about  6 inches  in  diameter 
and  the  same  in  depth.  It  was  embedded  in  stiff  red  clay  at  a depth  of 
eight  or  nine  inches  from  the  surface,  at  the  east  end  of  an  old  chapel, 
and  close  to  the  foundation  stones.  About  eight  years  ago,  a similar  urn 
with  between  400  and  500  coins  was  found  at  the  same  end  of  the  chapel, 
but  on  the  opposite  side.” 

A Petrified  Forest  in  A rizona. 

The  New  York  Tribune  describes  a petrified  forest  in  the  heart  of  the 
Arizona  desert.  It  is  proposed  to  set  it  apart  as  a national  park.  There 
are  several  thousand  acres  in  Arizona  in  which  petrified  wood  can  be  found, 
but  the  forest  proper  is  a few  miles  from  Holbrook,  a small  station  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Since  1880,  when  the  road  was  built,  the  petrified 
forest  has  been  growing  in  favour  as  an  attraction,  and  now  the  average 
tourist  would  almost  as  soon  skip  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  as  miss 
seeing  this  great  deposit  of  onyx  and  agate.  It  is  on  account  of  this  grow- 
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ing  popularity  of  the  spot  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  protect  the  forest 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  unduly  curious.  So  great  is  the  craze  for 
relic-hunting  that  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  trees  in  the  forest  have  been 
destroyed  with  dynamite,  in  order  that  vandals  might  secure  the  crystals  at 
the  heart  of  each  mammoth  log.  Some  time  ago,  a firm  staked  out 
“ mining  ” claims  in  the  forest,  holding  the  wood  under  mineral  laws,  and 
intending  to  manufacture  emery  dust  by  grinding  the  hard  stone  to  powder. 
A plant  was  erected  at  a cost  of  10,000  dols.,  but  it  was  soon  demonstrated 
that  the  tree  trunks  were  too  hard  to  lend  themselves  to  wholesale  com 
mercial  use.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  the  hardness  of  the  average  piece 
of  petrified  wood  is  seven-tenths  that  of  the  diamond.  Consequently,  the 
emery  factory  soon  ceased  work,  and  its  projectors  sought  other  investments 
which  did  not  carry  such  great  natural  obstacles.  One  tree  is  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  is  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt. 


Presentations  to  Edinburgh  Corporation  Museum. 

The  following  presentations  to  the  Edinburgh  Corporation  Museum  are 
reported — viz.,  An  old  malt  quern  found  while  carrying  out  excavations 
behind  the  Heriot-Watt  College,  presented  by  the  Governors  ; church 
tokens,  by  Mr.  Fraser;  and  a painting  of  Plainstaines  Close,  by  Robert 
Noble,  presented  by  Mr.  Dobie.  Intimation  is  also  made  of  the  following 
documents  being  found  among  old  papers  in  the  City  Chambers  and 
placed  in  the  Museum  : — A commission  from  George  the  Third,  signed  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  appointing  the  Lord  Provost  Colonel  of  the  City  of 
Edinburgh  Volunteers,  date  1803;  a notice  calling  on  Walter  Scott, 
advocate,  to  attend  and  enrol  himself  in  the  Edinburgh  Army  of  Reserve, 
dated  1803  ; a badge  worn  by  members  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court.  The 
reply  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  above-mentioned  notice  has  fortunately 
been  preserved.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Laing,  Clerk  to  the 
Lieutenancy  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Lasswade  Cottage,  2 2nd  July , 1803. 

Sir, — As  I observe  by  the  enclosed  summons  that  I am  drawn  a soldier 
of  the  Army  of  Reserve,  I beg  to  inform  you  it  is  my  intention  to  claim  the 
exemption  provided  in  favour  of  Volunteer  Cavalry,  having  been  for  several 
years  a member  of  the  Edinburgh  troop  of  the  R.M.  Lothian  V.  Cavalry. 
I understand  from  Colonel  Dundas  that  the  adjutant,  Mr.  Adams,  is  to 
supply  the  Lieutenancy  with  a list  of  the  corps,  in  which  you  will  find  my 
name  regularly  inserted ; if  further  verification  of  the  exemption  is  requisite, 
have  the  goodness  to  acquaint  Mr.  Adams  or  me. — I remain,  your  obedient 
servant,  Walter  Scott 

The  document  is  in  a fine  state  of  preservation. 
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Forged  A ntiquities . 

In  the  course  of  a paper  read  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Stein  before  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  on  16th  June,  describing  his  geographical  and 
archaeological  explorations  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  the  eminent  traveller 
related  how  he  managed  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  a great  fraud.  While 
engaged  at  Khotan  in  arranging  and  packing  his  collections,  Dr.  Stein 
succeeded  in  clearing  up  the  last  doubts  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  strange 
manuscripts  and  “ block  prints,”  “ in  unknown  characters,”  which  had 
during  recent  years,  been  purchased  from  Khotan  in  such  remarkable 
numbers,  and  which  had  found  their  way  not  only  to  Calcutta,  but  also  to 
great  public  collections  in  London,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  grave 
suspicions  which  his  previous  inquiries  had  led  him  to  entertain  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  these  supposed  finds  had,  said  Dr.  Stein,  gradually  been 
strengthened  almost  to  certainty  by  the  explorations  of  the  winter.  Ample 
and  varied  as  had  been  the  manuscript  materials  which  had  rewarded  the 
labours  of  the  expedition,  they  had  utterly  failed  to  reveal  the  smallest  scrap 
of  writing  in  “unknown  characters.”  The  actual  conditions  of  the  sites 
explored  also  entirely  differed  from  the  conditions  under  which  those  queer 
manuscripts  and  prints  were  alleged  to  have  been  discovered.  There  was 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Islam  Akhun,  a native  of  Khotan,  from  whom 
most  of  the  purchases  had  been  made  during  the  years  1895-98,  was 
directly  concerned  in  the  forgeries.  The  examination  of  this  interesting 
individual,  who  was  then  practising  as  a “ medicine  man,”  proved  a lengthy 
affair.  He  readily  acknowledged  his  guilt  in  various  recent  frauds 
(including  one  practised  on  Captain  Deasy),  for  which  he  had  received  due 
punishment  from  local  Chinese  justice.  But  in  the  matter  of  the  “old 
books  ” he  at  first  protested  complete  innocence.  In  the  course  of  a 
prolonged  cross-examination,  however,  his  defence  collapsed,  and  ultimately 
he  made  a full  confession.  Happily,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained 
by  the  expedition,  it  was  now  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  fabrications 
and  genuine  ancient  manuscripts,  and  there  was  little  fear  that  the  forgeries 
of  this  clever  scoundrel  would  ever  again  cause  deception. 


The  Rival  Standard  Bearers  of  Scotland. 

Lord  Kyllachy  has  closed  the  record  and  sent  the  pleadings  to  the 
Procedure  Roll  in  an  action  raised  in  the  Court  of  Session  by  Frederick 
Henry,  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  against  Henry  Scrymgeour  Wedderburn  of 
Wedderburn,  Birkhill,  in  the  County  of  Fife,  and  also  against  the  Rev. 
Ronald  Cameron  Scrymgeour,  Sibton  Vicarage,  Yoxford,  Suffolk.  The 
pursuer  seeks  declarator  that  he  has  the  only  good  and  undoubted  right  to 
the  hereditary  office  of  King’s  standard  or  banner  bearer,  or  the  office  of 
“ carrying  all  the  King’s  ensigns  or  standards,  coronets,  pensils,  and  other 
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ensigns  of  war  and  battle  as  well  of  foot  as  of  horse,”  with  all  honours, 
dignities,  lands,  fees,  duties,  customs,  and  immunities  whatsoever  belonging 
to  the  said  office ; and  also,  that  neither  of  the  defenders  has  that  right. 
Interdict  is  sought  against  the  first  defender  designing  or  calling  himself 
“ Hereditary  Royal  Standard  Bearer  for  Scotland,”  and  against  his  molest- 
ing or  interfering  with  the  pursuer  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  office. 
The  pursuer  avers  that  by  an  Act  of  the  Scots  Parliament  passed  in  the 
year  1600  it  was,  inter  alia , declared  that  Sir  James  Scrymgeour  and  his 
heirs-male  “ had  and  hes  the  onlie  and  indoubtit  heretable  richt  of  the  said 
office.”  The  heir-male  of  Sir  James  Scrymgeour,  John,  Earl  of  Dundee, 
died  in  1668  without  issue  and  leaving  no  male  relatives.  The  honour 
became  extinct  and  returned  to  the  Crown  in  that  year.  The  office  was 
then  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  pursuer’s  ancestor,  Charles  Maitland  of 
Hatton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  The  Court  of  Claims  appointed 
to  determine  claims  concerning  services  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
Coronation  refused  the  pursuer’s  petition  and  that  of  the  defender,  the 
Rev.  Ronald  Cameron  Scrymgeour  Wedderburn,  and  granted  that  of  the 
first  defender  but  without  taking  evidence  or  stating  the  grounds  of  their 
decision.  The  first  defender,  who  claims  to  be  the  heir-male  of  the 
Scrymgeours,  states  that  if  the  rightful  heirs  of  the  Earl  of  Dundee  in  1668 
were  unable  to  establish  their  position,  it  was  on  account  of  the  denial  of 
justice  and  not  the  absence  of  the  fact.  He  denies  that  the  titles  acquired 
by  Charles  Maitland  were  valid  to  convey  away  the  office  from  the  heirs- 
male  of  the  original  grantee.  He  further  denies  that  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  was  come  to  without  taking  evidence,  and  states  that 
neither  the  pursuer  nor  his  ancestors  have  ever  been  admitted  to  execute 
the  office  of  Standard  Bearer  as  a matter  of  right.  The  defender  pleads 
that  the  action  is  incompetent ; that  the  question  is  already  settled,  and 
that  the  office  is  his  jure  sanguinis , and  in  virtue  also  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  1600.  No  defences  are  lodged  for  the  other  defender. 

Geological  Discoveries  in  Antarctic  Regions. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Bruce,  leader  of  the  Scottish  National  Antarctic  Expedition, 
has  received  a letter  from  Dr.  J.  G.  Anderson,  from  Port-Stanley,  announc- 
ing that  the  Swedish  Antarctic  Expedition  ship  Antarctic  has  reached  Port 
Stanley,  Falkland  Islands.  They  left  Port-Stanley  on  1st  January,  and  after 
cruising  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Shetland  Islands  and  Grahamsland, 
reached  Cape  Seymour,  where  a depot  of  provisions  was  placed.  From 
here  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  coast  of  King  Oscarland,  and,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  coast,  the  Antarctic  steamed  southwards  along  the 
edge  of  impervious  ice  blocking  the  coast,  to  the  latitude  of  Wetter  Island 
in  66  deg.  30  min.  south — that  is  to  say,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Antarctic  circle. 
There  was  no  farther  passage  southward,  and  the  steamer  returned  to  the 
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south  coast  of  Palmer  Land.  From  here  an  excursion  was  made  to  42  degs. 
west  longitude  for  deep  sea  sounding  and  dredging.  After  the  return  from 
this  voyage,  the  winter  party,  headed  by  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskjold,  landed  in 
Admiralty  Inlet,  on  the  north  side  of  Snow  Hill.  A second  attempt  was 
then  made  to  reach  King  Oscarland,  but  the  ice  was  now  farther  north 
than  earlier  in  the  summer.  On  the  21st  of  February  the  steamer,  when 
returning,  visited  the  winter  station,  now  already  established,  with  all  the 
houses  nearly  completed.  After  giving  a number  of  details  of  the  station 
and  the  depot,  Dr.  Anderson  points  out  that  the  station  is  extremely 
favourably  situated  both  for  magnetical  and  geological  research.  The  ship 
is  to  cruise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  islands  round  Cape  Horn  during  the 
winter,  and  will  then  relieve  the  wintering  party  in  the  following  summer. 
Mr.  Bruce  points  out  that  the  condition  of  the  ice  of  this  region,  with  which 
he  is  himself  familiar,  appears  to  have  been  extremely  unfavourable  for 
exploration,  and  greatly  resembles  that  experienced  by  the  Scottish  whaling 
expedition  nine  years  previously,  as  the  expedition  has  not  succeeded  in 
reaching  as  high  a latitude  as  Captain  Larsen  did  in  December,  1893, 
which  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  an  exceptionally  favourable 
year.  He  also  points  out  that  Cape  Seymour  is  the  only  spot  in  the  whole 
of  the  Antarctic  regions  where  fossils  have  been  obtained.  It  is  indicated 
in  the  letter  that  geological  discoveries,  quite  new  and  of  great  interest, 
were  made  within  the  first  few  days  after  landing,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Nordenskjold  and  his  companions  have  before  them  ideal  pros- 
pects for  palaeontological  research.  This  is  the  first  news  of  any  importance 
of  the  three  expeditions  at  present  in  the  Antarctic,  and  is  the  last  we  are 
likely  to  have  for  a period  of  twelve  months.  Meantime,  the  representatives 
of  the  Scottish  National  Antarctic  Expedition  are  steadily  advancing,  and, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note,  that  this  expedition  is  working  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Swedish  expedition  during  the  coming  year. 

A Note  of  Warning  and  Record. 

One  of  the  most  laborious  pieces  of  frivoling  in  stone  is  the  epitaph  cut 
into  the  floor  of  a church  in  England  : — 

“ Underneath  this  ancient  pew 
Lie  the  remains  of  Jonathan  Blue, 

His  name  was  Black,  but  that  wouldn’t  do.” 

It  is  just  possible  that  if  you  had  told  the  patient  stone-cutter  that  he 
had  made,  or  at  least  embodied  a joke,  he  would  have  been  “greatly 
amused  ” at  your  perverse  credulity,  and  have  gone  about  to  disprove  the 
joke  theory  by  producing  the  original  sketch  he  was  given  to  copy. 

In  the  same  way,  over  the  doorway  of  a perfectly  modern — indeed 
recent — Church  of  Scotland  Mission  Church  in  the  parish  of  Monifieth  is  a 
figure  carved  in  stone  which  has  been  described  in  the  public  press  as  “ a 
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monster  with  an  awful  visage,  two  horns  on  his  head,  and  having  the  body 
and  wings  of  a bat.”  We  have  not  seen  any  contradiction  of  this 
description.  We  have  our  own  opinion  as  to  what  or  who  the  figure  is 
meant  for,  but  nothing  will  induce  us  to  divulge  it ! For  when  a 
gentleman,  who  apparently  has  an  eye  for  church  architecture  of  kinds, 
descried  that  figure  and  pronounced  it  to  be  meant  for  the  devil,  the 
architect  of  the  church  wrote  down  from  London  to  the  Scotsman  to  say 
that  he  was  “ greatly  amused ” at  anyone  saying  so ! “I  can  firmly 
contradict  his  statement  that  the  carving  is  intended  to  represent  what  he 
has  described.  Neither  I nor  anyone  connected  with  the  Church  had 
any  such  idea.”  So  wrote  the  architect,  and  we  believe  every  word  of 
what  he  said.  But  we  are  also  bound  to  believe  till  we  are  informed  to 
the  contrary  that  the  figure  has  the  horns  and  bat’s  wings,  &c.,  it  is  credibly 
reported  to  have,  and  if  so  that  it  has  a meaning.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  take  the  trouble  to  make  a note  of  this  new  carving,  and  we  are 
fortified  in  our  view  by  the  very  proof  which  the  architect  of  the  Church 
adduces  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  at  least  gave  the  figure  no 
meaning.  The  graver  who  graved  the  image  was  merely  told  “ to  work 
from  an  old  Scottish  niche  ” ! Was  there  ever  anything  so  silly ! But 
here  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  We  have  only  to  warn  those  of  our 
archaeological  readers  who  are  also  ramblers  lest  the  thing  should  mislead 
them.  Time  was  when  those  figures  were  put  up  outside  churches  to 
symbolise  something.  This  figure  was  not  put  up  then ; it  is  quite  new. 
It  may  or  may  not  have  been  a symbol,  and  may  or  may  not  be  so  used 
still  by  some  Christian  churches,  but  there  it  means  nothing  ! Is  that  so  ? 
Might  we  ask  if  there  is  anything  else  on  or  in  that  church  which  seems 
to  mean  something  but  means  nothing  ? 

It  is  all  very  confusing  to  the  wayfaring  antiquary.  And  it  is  also 
confusing  to  the  student  of  other  things. 


A Great  Jurassic  Dinosaur. 

We  extract  the  following  from  an  interesting  article  in  the  Scientific 
Atnerican: — The  Jurassic  dinosaurs  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  are  to  be 
regarded  as  among  the  most  remarkable  of  vertebrate  fossils.  They  reveal 
the  presence  in  that  remote  age  of  a group  of  huge  terrestrial  and  probably 
partially  aquatic  lizards  which  momentarily,  when  we  realise  their  great 
size  and  singular  proportions,  impress  us  as  grotesque  nightmares.  The 
Dinosaurs  comprise  perhaps  the  largest  land  animals  that  have  ever  existed. 
They  varied  greatly  in  size,  and  from  cat-like  proportions  reached  the 
incredible  dimensions  of  the  Brontosaurus,  whose  total  length  may  have 
been  over  sixty  feet.  The  front  legs  were  shorter  than  the  hind  ones. 
Williston  suggests  that  their  skin  was  probably  bare,  without  scales  or  bony 
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plates  except  in  a few  instances.  Their  variety  of  nature,  form  and  con- 
struction, was  further  shown  in  some  genera  having  bones  more  hollow 
and  lighter  than  with  birds,  while  others  were  of  the  massive  and  ponderous 
type  shown  in  the  skeleton  now  exhibited  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Again,  some  species  were  characterised  by  horns  placed 
upon  their  heads  over  three  feet  in  length,  and  this  unique  ornament  rose 
above  a tremendous  skull  seven  feet  in  length,  five  feet  in  width,  and  as 
many  in  height.  Among  the  many  eventful  expeditions  sent  to  the  fossil- 
bearing beds  of  the  West,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Osborn,  that  of 
1898  to  Wyoming  claims  distinction.  It  was  then  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
eroded  outcroppings  of  the  Jurassic  limestones  and  marls  the  series  of 
vertebrae  which  form  the  colossal  backbone  of  the  Brontosaurus  were 
found.  These  bones  were  taken  out  en  bloc  in  the  field,  from  their  position, 
and  retained  in  the  enveloping  matrix,  shipped  to  New  York,  where  a corps 
of  skilled  workmen  finally  extricated  them  from  their  stone  sepulchre  in 
the  most  perfect  condition.  The  observations  of  Professor  Osborne  upon 
Camarasaurus  would  seem  quite  applicable  to  Brontosaurus.  We  learn  from 
this  authority  that  this  dinosaur  was,  in  all  probability,  “ a great  wading 
and  swimming  quadruped,  enjoying  a habitat  similar  to  that  of  the  Upper 
St.  John  River,  Florida,  at  the  present  time — namely,  a relatively  firm 
bottom  gently  graded  to  all  depths,  supporting  a richly  luxuriant  aquatic 
vegetation,  the  river  banks  bordered  by  sloping  shallows  of  sand  or  clays.” 
It  is  also  surmised  that  the  animal  could  walk  along  the  bottom  with  the 
forward  part  of  his  body  raised,  that  it  could  even  swim,  that  feeding  was 
done  in  the  water  and  along  the  shores,  that  perhaps  its  visits  to  the  land 
were  for  breeding  or  egg-laying,  that  it  was  exposed  to  and  suffered  from 
the  attacks  of  the  carnivorous  dinosaurs,  and  that  by  means  of  its  powerful 
spines  and  through  the  qua-qua  versal  movement  of  the  vertebrae  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  could  be  raised  or  lowered. 


The  Roman  Forum. 

The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Times  writes  on  3rd  April : — Signor 
Boni,  Director  of  Excavations  in  the  Roman  Forum,  has  made  another 
discovery  of  unusual  interest.  It  has  long  been  his  conviction  that  the 
subsoil  of  a part  of  the  Forum  contains  the  Necropolis  of  the  founders  of 
Rome,  and  that,  given  the  Aryan  origin  of  those  founders,  the  character  of 
the  tombs  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  Aryan  custom  of  cremation. 
Critics  have  displayed  much  scepticism  concerning  this  theory,  as  also  con- 
cerning the  traces  of  Aryan  development  which  Signor  Boni  has  detected 
in  the  Forum  : but  he  has  once  more  silenced  their  objections  by  producing 
the  object  whose  existence  they  had  doubted  or  denied.  Last  evening  he 
discovered  a prehistoric  tomb,  believed  to  date  approximately  from  the 
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eighth  century  b.c.,  containing  a large  urn,  or  dolium,  of  black  ware  full  of 
calcined  bones,  and  several  reticulated  egg-shaped  vases,  besides  a bowl 
and  a cup  with  horned  handle  like  those  found  in  the  terremare  of  the 
bronze  age.  The  tomb  is  situated  in  the  bed-clay  some  twelve  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Sacred  Way,  opposite  the  Regia,  and  close  by  the  Temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  In  some  respects  this  discovery  is  the  most 
important  yet  made  in  the  Forum.  One  tomb  is  not  a necropolis,  but  it  it 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  others.  Unless  the  Italian 
Government  should,  to  its  shame,  restrict  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
exploration  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  Forum,  the  point  will  soon  be  settled. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  reticulated  vases  of  the  tomb  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  netted  gourds,  and  that  the  covering  of  the  funeral 
urn  is  a faithful  reproduction  of  a conical  hut  roof — signs  that  they  date 
from  a primitive  period.  The  tomb  may  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  link 
in  the  farther  end  of  the  chain  of  Roman  history,  as  reflected  in  the  Forum 
and  illustrated  by  Signor  Boni  in  the  discoveries  of  the  cippus  under  the 
Black  Stone,  the  Rostra,  the  ritual  pits,  the  massive  Republican  drains 
(besides  which  the  Cloaca  Maxima  seems  insignificant),  the  extraordinary 
underground  gallery  for  scene-shifting,  the  Lacus  and  the  Fons  Juturnae, 
the  Sacred  Way,  the  Heroon  of  Caesar,  the  Regia,  the  house  of  the  Vestals, 
the  Basilica  ^Emilia,  and  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Antiqua — to  enumerate 
only  the  more  important  of  his  astonishing  results.  How  vast  is  the  culture 
and  how  immense  the  work  required  to  excavate  a site  which,  within  a few 
acres,  contain  monuments  extending  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  eighth 
century  a.d.,  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  watched  week  by 
week  and  month  by  month  the  progress  of  the  excavations ; and  people  who 
complain  that  united  Italy  has  done  little  for  Rome  should  reflect  upon 
these  achievements  of  a Venetian  (who  deserves,  if  ever  man  deserved,  the 
title  of  Civis  Romanus),  under  the  auspices  of  an  Italian  State,  on  a site 
where,  though  it  was  one  of  the  chief  cradles  of  civilisation,  the  Popes  were 
content  that  cows  should  graze. 


Further'  Remarkable  Discoveries  at  the  Palace  of  Knossos. 

In  a contributed  article  to  the  Times,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans  writes  from 
Candia,  on  30th  April,  narrating  the  results  of  his  excavation  work  now 
resumed  in  the  prehistoric  palace  of  Knossos,  Crete.  We  quote  a couple 
of  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Evans’  important  communication  : — 

A very  interesting  feature  of  the  newly-discovered  hall,  which  will  be 
specially  appreciated  by  Homeric  students,  is  a private  staircase  opening 
to  its  north  wall  and  leading  up  by  a double  flight  to  upper  rooms.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  hall  opens  a passage  leading  to  what  must  have  been 
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the  most  secluded  part  of  this  residential  quarter  of  the  palace.  Here, 
again,  remains  of  the  upper  floor  levels  are  well  preserved,  and  a stone 
bench  is  still  in  its  place  against  the  wall  of  one  of  the  upper  rooms.  The 
innermost  of  this  group  of  chambers  have  as  yet  been  incompletely 
excavated,  but  the  work  here  has  already  been  productive  of  some 
important  results.  At  one  point  are  remains  of  what  appears  to  have 
been  a wooden  staircase,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  found  literally 
choked  with  broken  seal  impressions  from  what  must  certainly  have  been 
a secretary’s  office  on  the  upper  floor.  One  of  these  impressions,  though 
only  a fragment,  is  of  great  interest  as  bearing  part  of  the  impress  of  a late 
Babylonian  cylinder,  thus  supplying  direct  proof  of  correspondence  with 
the  East.  A very  remarkable  feature  of  this  quarter  of  the  palace  is  the 
elaborate  drainage  system.  The  well-paved  floors  are  underlaid  by  quite 
a network  of  stone  channels,  in  places  crossing  each  other  at  different 
levels,  and  roomy  enough  to  allow  a man  to  crawl  along  them.  A succes- 
sion of  stone  shafts  leads  down  to  these  from  the  upper  storey,  in  one  case 
apparently  connected  with  a latrine,  of  which  a curious  and  in  some 
respects  very  modern  example  also  occurs  on  the  ground  floor.  In  another 
part  of  the  palace  sections  of  a terra-cotta  drain-pipe  have  been  found  of  a 
most  advanced  form,  provided  with  stop-ridges. 

South  of  the  truly  Royal  group  of  chambers  above  referred  to  is  another 
quarter,  with  smaller  rooms,  perhaps  mainly  occupied  by  servants  and 
minor  officials.  Archives  were  also  kept  here,  as  is  shown  by  the  discovery 
of  parts  of  two  hoards  of  inscribed  tablets.  One  contains  lists  of  persons 
indicated  by  the  man-sign ; the  other  refers  to  the  armoury,  and  exhibits, 
besides  the  linear  characters  of  the  inscriptions,  outline  figures  of  swords. 
In  addition  to  these  finds  of  tablets,  the  pottery  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
region  has  produced  some  quite  new  illustrations  of  the  prehistoric  writing 
of  Crete.  Besides  graffiti,  a fragment  of  a Mycenaean  vessel  shows  a 
painted  inscription  analogous  to  those  of  later  Greek  vases,  while  the 
inside  of  a cup  is  filled  with  three  lines  of  linear  inscription  written  in  ink, 
like  those  of  Egyptian  ostraka.  Near  the  magazine  containing  the  tablets 
was  another  with  vases  in  the  earliest  palace  style,  some  of  them  painted 
with  very  naturalistic  lilies.  An  adjoining  chamber  contained  a kind  of 
domestic  shrine  of  the  highest  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  local  cult. 
On  a small  dais,  beside  a tripod  of  offerings,  and  with  a miniature  votive 
double  axe  of  steatite  before  her,  rose  a painted  terra-cotta  figure  of  a 
goddess,  pillar  shaped  below  according  to  the  old  religious  tradition,  and 
with  a dove  on  her  head,  while  in  front  of  her  stood  a male  votary  holding 
out  another  dove.  That  a goddess  was  associated  in  the  palace  cult  of  the 
double  axe  further  appears  from  a gem  on  which  a female  divinity  is  seen 
bearing  this  symbolic  weapon  in  her  hand. 
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Ctuetp- 

Countess  of  Linlithgow. — In  the  Scottish  Antiquary  (Vol.  xii.  p. 
135),  the  following  extract  is  printed  from  the  Commissariot  Register  of 
Edinburgh,  under  date  19th  November,  1735: — “Alexander  Scott,  eldest 
son  of  deceased  James  Scott,  who  was  son  of  Alexander  Scott,  goldsmith, 
Edinburgh,  and  Agnes  Wauchope,  Dowager-Countess  of  Linlithgow.”  Of 
which  Earl  of  Linlithgow  was  Agnes  Wauchope  the  Countess  ? Is  there  any 
other  reference  to  her  ? B. 


iRcpttcs. 

Sede  sens  ista  (Vol.  xvi.  p.  220). — If  the  writer  of  this  query 
had  examined  carefully  one,  at  least,  of  the  authorities  he  refers  to,  he 
might  not  have  asked  the  question  or  would  have  put  it  in  a different 
form.  He  desires  to  know  the  ultimate  source  of  certain  Latin ‘lines 
which  he  quotes,  and  which,  he  says,  “occur  with  slight  variation  in  the 
Scotichronicon , II.  p.  299.”  The  latter  work  by  Walter  Bower,  was 
written  or  finished  about  1449,  and  the  reference  is  to  GoodalPs  edition. 
But  surely  the  querist  could  not  have  searched  his  authority,  or  he  would 
have  found  the  lines  are  not  a mere  slight  variation,  but  are  imbedded  in 
a brief  poem  of  nine  lines,  which  itself  is  part  of,  or  at  least  consonant  to 
the  text  of  the  Scotichronicon  itself.  Their  appearance  there  may  account 
for  the  quotations  in  the  MS.  of  Gower,  and  in  the  copy  (not  “ original  ”) 
record  of  Parliament  referred  to  by  the  querist,  made  not  in  1468,  but  in 
1498.  The  other  work  Extracta  e Variis  Cronicis,  is,  of  course,  a summary 
of  Bower’s  history. 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  Bower  himself  was  the  original  author  of 
the  lines,  though  he  may  have  given  them  their  Latin  form.  The  passage 
of  his  work  of  which  they  are  part,  is  one  of  those  stories  or  moral  narratives 
with  which  he  enlivens  the  drier  course  of  his  Chronicle.  Throughout  his 
whole  work  he  intersperses  such,  breaking  the  narrative  seriously,  some- 
times extending  to  several  pages,  but  adding  many  gleams  of  humour,  as 
well  as  numerous  absurdities  to  his  more  prosaic  narrative.  He  borrows 
many  of  these  interludes  from  an  author  named  Helinand,  though  Bower 
spells  the  name  variously.  This  Helinand  was,  as  Bower  himself  indicates, 
a monk  of  Froidmont  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvaix  in  France,  who  flourished 
before  1230,  when  he  died.  He  was  born  at  Pruneroi  or  Pront-le-Roi,  in 
Beauvais,  and  was  of  good  family,  his  father  Herman,  having  a brother 
Chamberlain  of  the  King.  But  his  biography  will  be  found  in  the  Histoire 
Litteraire  de  la  France , Vol.  xviii.  pp.  87-103,  with  an  account  of  his 
works,  which  consisted  of  a chronicle,  sermons,  and  other  minor  works, 
including  at  least  one  poem.  He  is  even  named  in  the  “Roman  d’ 
VOL.  XVII. — NO.  LXV.  E 
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Alexandre.”  It  is  not  clear  from  which  of  his  works  Bower  quotes  in  the 
present ^case,  but  judging  from  the  character  of  other  quotations  from  him, 
they  agree  with  the  description  of  his  Chronicle , given  by  his  biographer, 
who  says  that  books  48  and  49  “ ne  sont  rempli  que  de  prodiges,  de  visions, 
de  songes,  d ’apparitions,  de  revenants,  et  d’autres  puerilites  de  ce  genre.” 
The  passage  now  in  question  is  somewhat  of  a more  serious  character. 
Bower  is  illustrating  part  of  his  narrative,  the  justice  meted  out  by  the 
Regent  Randolph,  and  tells  a story  about  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,  who , as 
Helmand  (or  Helinand ) writes , was  in  the  habit  of  passing  through  his 
kingdom  to  see  that  justice  was  observed.  He  found  a judge  who  sold 
justice  and  took  bribes.  Him  he  flayed  and  covered  the  judicial  seat  with 
his  skin,  making  also  of  his  fat  a candle,  which  he  enclosed  within  a lantern 
and  placed  above  the  bench.  The  King  then  raised  the  judge’s  son  to  his 
father’s  office,  and  above  the  head  of  the  new  judge  he  commanded  to  be 
written  : — 

Sede  sedens  ista  judex  inflexibilis  sta : 1 
A manibus  reseces  munus , ab  aure preces. 

Stet  ratio  tecum,  ne  te  faciant  ita  caecum 

Dona  vel  ordo  precum  ; quin  jus  tuearis  et  aequum 

Lex  est  defuncta,  dum  judicis  est  manus  uncta. 

Sint  tibi  lucerna  lux , lex>  pellisque  paterna , 

Qua  resides  natus,  pro  patre  sponte  datus. 

Quatuor  ista,  timor,  odium,  dilectio,  census, 

Saepe  solent  judicum  rectos  pervertere  sensus. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a glance  that  these  lines  are  strictly  a propos  to  the 
preceding  narrative  and  together  they  form  one  incident.  It  seems  clear 
that  Helinand,  in  writing  his  anecdote,  wrote  also  the  lines  which  complete 
it.  Unless  some  Greek  original  can  be  found  for  the  story,  it  is  probable 
that  Helinand  is  the  author  of  the  lines.  It  is  also  probable  he  wrote  in 
Latin,  but  this  is  not  clear  from  his  biography.  If  he  wrote  in  French  as 
the  quotations  in  the  Histoire  seem  to  imply,  then  Bower  himself  probably 
rendered  the  French  into  Latin.  In  any  case  the  present  “ Latin  lines  ” 
desiderated  by  the  querist,  are  to  be  credited  either  to  Helinand  or  Bower. 

Judex. 


Campbells  of  Barbreck.  — (Vol.  xiii.  p.  192). — Replying  to  a query 
of  my  own  as  to  the  existence  of  any  pedigree  of  Campbell  of  Barbreck,  I 
find  there  is  a book  having  the  following  title : — “ A Letter  to  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Barbreck,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Campbells  of  Barbreck 
from  the  First  Ancestor  to  the  Present  Time.”  Ipswich,  1830,  39  pp.,  8vo. 

B. 


1 The  lines  quoted  by  the  querist  are  distinguished  by  italics. 
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jSottces  of  IBooks. 

Morte  Arthure : An  Alliterative  Poem  of  the  14th  Century  from  the 
Lincoln  MS.  written  by  Robert  of  Thornton.  Edited  with  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  Mary  Macleod  Banks.  London : 
Longmans,  1900.  Post  8vo,  pp.  206.  Price  3s.  6d. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  author  of  Morte  Arthure  will  at  last  enter  upon 
his  heritage.  Not  only  has  this  singular  alliterative  poem  now  become  the 
definite  centre  of  a most  important  literary  discussion,  but  accompanied  by 
a very  thorough  introduction,  glossary,  body  of  notes  and  index,  it  is  in 
this  edition  made  accessible  in  a tasteful  and  dainty  form  at  a popular 
price.  Every  editorial  function  has  been  discharged  in  a manner  reflecting 
the  utmost  credit  on  Mrs.  Banks,  who  has  earned  the  hearty  thanks  of  all 
lovers  of  early  literature  for  presenting  a scrupulously  careful  text  from  the 
unique  Thornton  manuscript,  provided  with  the  best  explanations  which  the 
most  recent  philological  learning  has  to  offer  of  the  many  difficult  words  in 
the  alliterative  vocabulary,  and  very  competently  annotated  by  the  utilisa- 
tion of  much  material  accumulated  by  British  and  foreign  scholars 
concerning  the  romance-sources  and  literary  methods  of  the  poet.  Future 
study  will  be  simplified  and  advanced  by  this  handy  version  compressing 
into  tempting  and  pocketable  shape,  all  that  research  had  ascertained  about 
the  poem  down  to  the  time  of  publication.  One  additional  note  may  be 
offered.  The  mention  of  “ corne-bote  ” (11.  1786,  1837)  gives  as  a certainty 
a corrected  reading  of  a line  of  The  Bruce  (ii.  438),  where  the  term  is 
rendered  “torn  but,”  as  two  words,  misunderstood  both  by  scribes  and 
editors.  Plainly  it  is  “ corn-but  ” in  the  same  sense  of  retaliation  as 
belongs  to  it  in  Morte  Arthure.  A hearty  welcome  ought  to  greet 
Mrs.  Banks  and  reward  so  graceful  and  enterprising  an  issue  of  the  allitera- 
tive classic  which  Androw  of  Wyntoun  named  as  the  “ Great  Gest  of 
Arthur,”  and  quoted  from  not  only  as  regards  the  domains  of  King  Arthur 
but  also  in  special  criticism  of  its  allusion  to  Lucius  Iberius  as  “ Emperour.” 
Indeed,  it  was  because  the  alliterative  poet  in  the  poem  now  before  us, 
called  Lucius  “ Emperour,”  that  Wyntoun  writing  in  or  about  the  year 
1420  gently  checked  him,  told  posterity  his  name  was  Huchown  of  the 
Awle  Ryale,  and  wrote  a unique  appreciation  of  his  “ curious  ” style,  his 
“cadence”  and  his  learning.  Concerning  the  authorship  Mrs.  Banks  says 
very  properly  that  it  has  been  much  discussed,  and  has  been  commonly 
assigned  to  Huchown,  and  that  there  are  difficulties.  Further  she  does  not 
go.  One  may  observe  that  those  who  would  seek  to  get  rid  of  difficulties 
by  rejecting  Wyntoun’s  plain  statement  and  by  imagining  that  some  one 
later  than  Huchown  wrote  the  poem,  have  no  very  hopeful  task  before 
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them.  To  dispute  Huchown’s  authorship  is  to  cast  aside  one  of  the  most 
definite  ascriptions  in  British  literature. 

Based  upon  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  story  of  the  later  years  of  King 
Arthur’s  romantic  life,  the  curiosity  of  Morte  Arthure  lies  not  so  much  in 
what  it  translates  from  Geoffrey  as  in  what  it  contains  from  quite  other 
sources.  Into  the  framework  there  are  inserted  descriptions  and  episodes 
not  belonging  to  the  Latin  source  at  all,  including  a passage  modelled  on 
the  law  of  sanctuary,  a series  of  chivalric  vows  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  the  relief 
of  a countess-duchess  in  a castle  with  the  capture  of  a rival  duke,  details  of 
march  and  battle  exactly  on  the  model  of  Crecy,  a seafight  precisely 
resembling  the  engagement  off  Winchelsea,  in  1350,  and  heraldic  descrip- 
tions very  exact  such  as  those  of  the  arms  of  the  Empire,  France-Ancient, 
and  Jerusalem.  Oddest  of  the  historical  intrusions  is  the  fact  that  the 
complaint  against  Mordred  admits  of  identification,  as  almost  article  by 
article  correspondent  to  the  indictment  of  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  in 
1330.  Numerous  names,  &c.,  appear  to  come  from  the  years  1358  to  1363. 
Nothing  of  later  date  than  1364  has  been  detected  among  these  hints. 
Several  pointed  allusions — e.g.,  to  the  King  of  Cyprus  and  the  Sultan  of 
Baidak  refer  to  episodes  of  1363  and  1364.  King  Arthur  proposes  to  be 
crowned  at  Rome  with  the  imperial  insignia  and  symbolism,  the  crown,  the 
orb,  the  comb  for  the  anointing,  and  the  sword.  As  he  holds  High  Court 
at  Metz  and  marches  through  Milan  on  his  way  to  the  Coronation  (which 
Fortune  ultimately  baulked)  it  is  now  maintained  that  the  example  of 
Charles  IV.  in  1355  was  in  the  poet’s  mind  when  adding  this  item  to  his 
many  borrowings  from  contemporary  events.  The  poem  extraordinarily 
compiles  historical  allusions  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  chronicle,  for 
they  comprise  facts  vouched  by  English  records  not  publicly  accessible 
until  the  present  century.  The  history  thus  inwoven  by  the  poet  can  only 
have  been  the  product  of  contemporary  knowledge.  Its  width  of  range 
appears  everywhere.  For  example  the  Countess-Duchess  is  the  Countess 
of  Montfort,  Duchess  of  Brittany,  historically  relieved  in  Hennebont  by 
English  arms  from  siege  by  the  forces  of  Charles  of  Blois  the  rival  Duke, 
who  was  duly  taken  prisoner  subsequently.  Our  poet  must  have  known 
that  one  of  the  divisions  of  Edward  III.’s  banner  was  Gules  charged  with 
five  crowns,  or,  for  he  conjoins  “ gowles  with  corowns  of  clere  golde  ” 
(1.  3646)  with  Arthur’s  Virgin  Mary  ensign — a concrete  example  of  the 
policy  of  the  whole  poem  to  blend  Edward  III.  with  Arthur.  Such  points 
disclosed  by  the  studies  of  the  present  reviewer,  are  far  too  many  and  too 
clear  to  admit  of  other  conclusion  than  that  the  poet  purposely  drew  upon 
the  life  and  times  of  the  victor  of  Crecy  as  the  pattern  for  his  embroidery 
of  the  tale  of  Geoffrey,  decorating  the  old  Latin-romance  picture  of  Arthur 
with  fourteenth  century  threads  of  historic  silk  and  gold.  Hence  comes 
the  rivalry  of  claim,  between  the  poetic  and  the  historical,  in  this  wonderful 
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poem.  Mrs.  Banks  has  made  its  literary  note  echo  anew,  and  ears  heretofore 
deaf  to  the  music  of  alliteration  will  assuredly  be  wiled,  by  her  persuading, 
to  “ hearken  hendely  ” to  its  tale.  One  could  not  wish  a daintier  or 
worthier  edition  than  this. 

G.  N. 


The  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  By  the  late  William  F.  Skene,  LL.D. 

Edited,  with  Excursus  and  Notes,  by  Alexander  MacBain,  M.A., 

LL.D.  Stirling:  Eneas  Mackay,  1902.  8vo.  Pp.  xviii.  X427. 

Price  1 os.  6d.  net. 

Both  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  Dr.  Skene’s  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
have  long  been  recognised.  Before  him  various  writers  had  dealt  with 
portions  of  the  subject  in  ways  of  their  own  and  sometimes  with  results 
that  are  not  surpassed  by  the  historical  efforts  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 
But  with  fuller  information  than  they  possessed  and  with  an  enthusi- 
asm, restrained  however  by  the  true  historic  sense,  Skene  attempted 
both  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  Scottish  origins  and  also  to  deal  in 
detail  with  the  modern  clans.  Written  as  a competitive  essay  for  a prize 
offered  by  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  which  it  won,  The  Highlanders 
of  Scotland  was  published  when  the  author  was  only  twenty-seven  years 
of  age.  And  the  wonder  is  not  that  the  book  is  full  of  errors,  but  that  on 
the  whole  it  was  so  good. 

Many  of  these  errors  were  admitted,  or  at  all  events  corrected  in  Celtic 
Scotland  when  wider  knowledge  and  riper  judgment  had  come  into  play. 
Others,  however,  were  never  rectified  and  probably  were  retained  by  Dr. 
Skene  to  the  end.  It  might  have  been  well  if  Dr.  Skene  had  himself 
brought  out  a revised  edition.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  do  this,  and 
so  not  merely  did  the  work  become  scarce  and  valuable,  but  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  great  reputation  has  been  from  time  to  time  paraded  by 
ignorant  people  as  justifying  propositions  which  he  himself  had  disavowed. 
One  cannot  for  instance  read  newspaper  correspondence  about  things 
Celtic  without  finding  Dr.  Skene’s  authority  claimed  on  this  side  or 
on  that  by  some  ardent  controversialist  who  cites  as  the  last  word  on  some 
disputed  point,  a passage  from  this  juvenile  production  which  has  long 
since  been  modified  by  Dr.  Skene  himself.  A quaint  illustration  of  this 
kind  of  thing  almost  deserves  notice.  Skene  based  his  clan  genealogies 
very  largely  on  a MS.  in  the  Advocates’  Library,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  which  he 
therefore  designated  the  MS.  of  1450.  Later  on  he  discovered  that  the 
actual  date  was  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  itself,  which  in  Celtic  Scotland 
accordingly  becomes  the  MS.  of  1467.  Sometime  ago  the  members  of  a 
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Clan  Maclean  Society,  one  of  those  fantastic  organisations  that  have  recently 
sprung  up  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Southron,  had  a dispute  as  to  the 
identity  of  their  rightful  chief,  and  they  decided  this  momentous  question 
by  a solemn  resolution  that  the  matter  was  settled  by  the  MS.  of  1450 
corroborated  as  it  was  by  the  MS.  of  1467  ! 

It  is  well,  therefore,  that  a new  edition  should  have  been  issued,  wherein 
the  defects  of  the  old  should  be  set  right,  and  its  production  could  not  have 
been  entrusted  to  more  competent  hands  than  these  of  Dr.  MacBain.  The 
publisher  too  has  done  his  part  admirably. 

But  having  said  this  we  regret  that  these  gentlemen  should  have  given 
the  work  before  us  the  form  which  it  bears.  It  is  a reprint  even  to  the 
title-page  of  the  first  edition  with  the  author’s  occasional  notes  printed  as 
before  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Dr.  MacBain’s  editorial  work  is  to  be  found 
in  a preface  and  short  sketch  of  the  author’s  life  at  the  beginning,  and  a 
learned  excursus  on  the  ethnology  of  Celtic  Scotland,  and  a series  of  terse 
and  pointed  annotations  at  the  end.  To  people  who  know  the  old  edition, 
these  notes  will  be  of  course  the  most  important  part  of  the  book,  for  in 
clear  and  incisive  language,  they  counter  the  author’s  statements  when,  in 
Dr.  MacBain’s  opinion  these  are  unsound.  But  it  is  tedious  and  distracting 
to  have  to  be  always  turning  to  the  end  of  the  volume  to  see  whether  what 
one  is  reading  is  still  accepted  or  not.  It  would  have  been  infinitely  better 
to  have  sacrificed  the  idea  of  a fac-simile  reprint,  and  to  have  given  these 
notes  at  the  foot  of  each  page  as  they  apply.  And  it  would  also  have  been 
better  if  Dr.  MacBain  had  let  himself  go  a little  more,  and  in  many 
instances  have  discussed  the  point  with  which  he  is  dealing,  instead  of 
giving  merely  the  result  at  which  he  has  arrived.  In  these  ways  the  book 
would  have  been  more  readable,  and  the  editor’s  care  and  learning  would 
have  obtained  ampler  recognition  than  they  are  likely  to  receive.  But,  this 
aside,  the  book  is  one  which  will  be  welcomed  by,  and  indeed  indispensable 
to,  all  interested  in  matters  Celtic. 


Palestine  Exploration  Fund;  Quarterly  Statement,  April,  1902. 

Office  of  the  Fund  : 38  Conduit  Street,  London,  W. 

Sent  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Fund  of  half-a-guinea  and  upwards. 

The  Quarterly  Statement  continues  to  provide  many  interesting  articles 
on  the  archaeology  of  Palestine.  This  number  includes  an  elaborate 
discussion  on  Hebrew  weights  and  measures  by  Colonel  Conder,  LL.D., 
the  value  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a series  of  Comparative  Tables 
drawn  up  with  great  fulness  and  accuracy.  Dr.  Bliss  contributes  observa- 
tions on  the  great  work  that  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Germans  at 
Ba’albek ; and  a fuller  account  of  the  same  work  is  reprinted  from  The 
Builder,  of  January,  1902,  with  plans  of  the  ruins,  showing  the  prehistoric 
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rock-altar  and  the  stupendous  buildings  of  the  Roman  period  that 
surrounded  it,  and  the  later  Christian  Basilics  built  inside  them.  This 
sketch-plan  and  the  account  accompanying  it  are  of  great  interest.  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson  continues  his  contribution  to  the  vexed  question  of  the 
meaning  of  Golgotha.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  name  is  derived  from  a 
local  legend  which  connected  it  with  a skull,  possibly  that  of  Adam.  He 
considers  the  older  theories  untenable.  “The  theories  which  identify  ‘the 
place  of  a skull  ’ with  a public  place  of  execution  or  with  a spot,  whether 
on  an  eminence  or  not,  which  resembled  a skull  are  a later  growth  and 
probably  of  Western  origin”  (p.  151). 

From  the  same  pen  there  is  an  appreciative  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Schich, 
an  enthusiastic  explorer  of  the  Sacred  City,  and  the  valued  friend  of  all 
who  were  engaged  in  that  work. 

Professor  Ganneau  continues  his  “Archaeological  Notes  on  Palestine,” 
and  among  them  gives  a most  interesting  reproduction  of  the  famous 
Hebrew  inscription  in  Mosaic  from  a tracing  made  directly  from'  the 
original,  and  sent  to  him  by  two  members  of  the  Order  of  Franciscans. 
The  other  articles  include  notes  by  Dr.  Masterman  on  the  Dead  Sea 
Levels,  and  by  Dr.  MacAlister  on  the  Saris  Cave  Sculptures. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  new  firman  has  now  been  granted  by  the 
Sultan,  for  the  excavation  of  the  important  site  of  Geza.  This  will  lend 
one  additional  interest  to  future  numbers  of  the  “ Quarterly  Statement.” 


Petri  Promontorium ; or,  Peterhead  and  the  Howes  of  Buchan. 

Peterhead  : ( Sentinel  Office),  1900.  Small  8vo,  pp.  51  +map. 

This  is  a portentous  title  for  a paper-covered  pamphlet,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Peterhead  claims  to  be  “The  East  Neuk  of  Scotland” — 
whatever  is  or  is  not  the  East  Neuk  of  Fife,  and  that  it  has,  though  not 
therefore  in  the  centre,  a considerable  amount  of  interest  attached  to  it, 
both  modern  and  ancient.  The  book  before  us  consists  of  nine  signed 
articles,  all  or  most  of  which  are  illustrated.  The  article  to  which  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  will  most  naturally  turn  is  that  entitled  Antiquities. 
It  is  written  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Chalmers,  is  an  interesting  sketch  which 
places  the  matters  it  deals  with  in  their  historical  context,  and  is  all  the  more 
instructive  that  it  is  not  too  technical  or  detailed.  Several  of  the  other 
chapters  however,  which  deal  with  special  parts  of  the  Peterhead  district, 
and  with  cycling,  &c.,  are  both  historical  and  antiquarian  in  parts.  It  is 
in  short,  a useful  and  pleasing  guide  book. 
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MAITLAND  OF  LETHINGTON— 

AN  UNWRITTEN  CHAPTER  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

AMONG  British  statesmen  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  is  no 
more  interesting  figure  than  that  of  Maitland  of  Lethington. 
Different  estimates  have  been  formed  of  his  efficiency  as  a practical 
politician  and  of  his  real  influence  on  the  history  of  his  time.  There 
are  good  grounds  for  believing  that,  in  point  of  intellect,  versatility 
and  resource,  he  was  the  ablest  public  man  then  living  in  the  British 
Isles. 

His  life  has  been  written  in  two  brilliant  volumes  by  the  late 
Sir  John  Skelton,  and  much  of  it  is  necessarily  told  in  all  the 
histories  of  the  time.  It  is  somewhat  curious,  therefore,  that  one 
of  its  earliest  chapters,  not  an  unimportant  one,  and  one  that 
supplies  a clue  to  all  the  rest,  has  escaped  serious  notice.  It  is 
that  which  begins  with  the  overtures  for  peace  with  England  in 
the  beginning  of  1559,  and  ends  with  his  desertion  of  the  Queen 
Regent  in  October  of  the  same  year.  In  the  light  of  the  State 
Papers,  it  can  be  read  with  sufficient  clearness. 

The  only  reference  to  it  which  indicates  any  perception  of  its 
real  significance  is  contained  in  a single  sentence  of  the  short 
biography  of  Lethington  which  Chalmers  appended  to  his  Life  of 
Queen  Mary.  Speaking  of  Maitland’s  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  State  in  December,  1558,  Chalmers  says  that  “he  continued  in 
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the  confidence  and  service  of  the  Regent  Queen,  and  betrayed  her 
counsels  to  Elizabeth  and  Cecil,  as  well  as  to  the  innovators  and 
Moray.’5  This  statement  (whether  founded  on  a knowledge  of  the 
State  Papers  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  he  gives  no  reference 
to  any  authority),  Skelton  apparently  ignored  ; though  it  might 
well  have  stimulated  his  curiosity,  and  led  him  to  a far  closer 
examination  of  the  evidence  than  he  seems  to  have  attempted. 
Perhaps  he  regarded  it  as  only  the  casual  expression  of  Chalmers’s 
habitual  venom  towards  all  the  ministers  of  Queen  Mary. 

William  Maitland,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of 
Lethington — a name  well  known  to  students  of  Scottish  vernacular 
poetry — was  about  twenty -six  years  of  age  when,  in  1554,  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Queen  Regent,  Marie  of  Lorraine.  That 
accomplished  princess,  the  widow  of  James  V.,  had  just  attained 
the  object  of  her  ambition  ; and  as  she  had  been  materially  helped 
to  it  by  the  Protestant  nobles,  in  return  for  offers  of  protection  and 
favour,  it  was  only  natural  that  she  should  receive  some  of  their 
nominees  into  her  service.  Buchanan  tells  us  that  Lord  James 
Stewart,  the  natural  son  of  James  V.,  and  the  political  leader  of 
the  party — afterwards  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  Regent — and  the 
Earl  of  Cassilis,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  also  a reformer,  were  Mait- 
land’s patrons.  His  great  abilities  had  somehow  come  to  be  known, 
for  the  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  was  an  important  one.  He 
was  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Panter,  Bishop 
of  Ross,  who  had  fallen  into  ill  health  ; and  he  did  it  with  such 
efficiency  that  on  the  Bishop’s  death,  four  years  later,  he  received 
the  full  appointment. 

Maitland  had  been  educated  at  St.  Andrews  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, probably  at  Paris,  where  the  Scots  College  had  for  more 
than  two  centuries  been  the  common  resort  of  his  countrymen. 
He  had  returned  to  Scotland  a brilliant  scholar,  a professed  Pro- 
testant, learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Renaissance,  yet  a man 
of  the  world,  with  a genius  for  affairs,  much  helped  by  a good 
presence  and  a fascinating  address,  imperturbable  self-possession, 
and  a charming  faculty  of  wit  and  repartee — “ a scholar  without 
pedantry,”  and  “ modern  to  the  finger  tips,”  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
truly  says. 

Under  the  tolerant  rule  of  the  Queen  Regent,  the  Protestants 
had  increased  in  number,  in  power,  and  in  determination  to  force 
the  issue  with  the  ancient  Church.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
death  of  Mary  of  England,  and  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  that 
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they  saw  their  opportunity.  That  memorable  event,  bringing  with 
it  a Protestant  England,  altered  the  outlook  of  every  nation  of 
Europe — of  none  more  profoundly  than  of  Scotland.  Its  results 
were  not  slow  in  appearing. 

About  the  20th  of  January,  1559,  two  months  after  Elizabeth’s 
accession,  and  six  weeks  after  Maitland  had  become  full-fledged 
Secretary  of  State,  with  four  years’  official  insight  into  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  kingdom,  there  took  place  on  the  Borders  a signifi- 
cant interview  between  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  Sir  Henry 
Percy,  Deputy-Warden  of  the  East  Marches  of  England  under  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  The  Duke  had  at  length 
become  a professed  Protestant,  and  was  ready  to  join  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  “ setting  forth  God’s  Word.” 

From  which  side  the  overture  for  the  conference  came  does  not 
appear,  whether  from  Cecil,  the  vigilant  minister  of  Elizabeth,  or 
from  “ the  multitude  of  Scottish  nobles  ” whom  the  Duke  claimed 
to  represent.  Probably  both  were  on  the  outlook  for  an  oppor- 
tunity. The  Duke  had  never  loved  the  French  alliance,  which  had 
been  forced  upon  him  by  English  aggression  and  Scottish  help- 
lessness ; it  was  inimical  to  the  interests  of  his  house  as  next  in 
succession  to  the  throne,  though  with  his  natural  facility  he  had 
but  feebly  resisted  it.1  The  Protestants  had,  for  the  most  part, 
always  fought  against  it,  some  of  them  to  the  length  of  treason, 
until  the  Queen  Regent,  by  offering  them  protection,  had  attached 
them  to  her  government.  They  knew  well,  however,  the  grounds 
and  limits  of  her  complaisance.  They  knew  that  she  could  not 
possibly  concur  in  their  final  and  not  distant  aims — that  sooner  or 
later  a breach  was  inevitable. 

To  the  nation  the  French  alliance  had  proved  a heavy  burden  ; 
the  arrogant  and  lawless  conduct  of  the  French  soldiery,  whom  it 


1 The  Duke’s  weakness  has,  however,  been  exaggerated.  The  letter  of 
submission  to  France  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  in  a passion  of  fear 
in  January,  1560,  first  printed  by  Teulet  (Vol.  i.  407)  from  the  French  Archives, 
and  accepted  by  Froude  ( England , Vol.  vi.  308),  is  plainly  a forgery.  In 
a letter  to  her  brothers  of  the  27th  March,  1 560,  the  Queen  Dowager  avows 
her  responsibility  for  it,  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  concocted,  and  the  way 
in  which  she  had  obtained  the  Duke’s  sealed  blank  on  which  it  was  written. 
She  confesses  that  the  Duke  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  and  blames  the  French 
Ambassador  in  London,  to  whom  it  had  been  sent  with  special  instructions  for 
its  secret  use,  for  having  mismanaged  his  part  in  the  affair  ( State  Papers , 
Foreign , Elizabeth , Vol.  ii.). 
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brought  into  Scotland,  had  been  an  intolerable  plague,  and  now 
nearly  the  whole  people,  nobles  and  commons  alike,  would  gladly 
have  been  rid  of  it.  But  the  Queen’s  marriage  with  the  Dauphin 
had  bound  it  more  tightly  around  them  ; the  outlook,  if  children 
should  be  born  to  them,  would  become  still  more  complicated  ; 
and  as  it  gradually  became  known  that  Henry  II.  and  the  Guises 
intended  to  dispute  the  title  of  Elizabeth  and  to  claim  her  kingdom 
for  the  Queen  of  Scots,  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  use  to 
which  Scotland  would  be  put.  The  French  were  in  possession  of 
Dunbar  and  Inchkeith,  and  could  thus  pour  additional  troops  into 
Scotland,  which  might  afterwards  be  employed  to  stir  up  rebellion 
in  England.  Cecil  was  fully  alive  to  the  danger,  which  was  far 
from  being  either  imaginary  or  remote  ; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  was,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  author  of  the  conference.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  really  have  been  a device  of  Maitland,  to 
obtain  backing  for  the  official  request  for  an  armistice,  by  showing 
its  true  meaning  and  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be  put — a 
request  with  which  the  Duke,  in  the  course  of  the  interview,  for- 
mally associated  himself  and  those  whom  he  represented. 

However  this  may  be,  Percy  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  conversation,  though  the  Duke’s  part  in  it  was  evidently  eager 
and  earnest.  Percy  first  suggested  that  the  French  marriage 
seriously  threatened  the  Duke’s  interest  as  heir-presumptive  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland  ; and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  his  reply,  the 
Duke  admits  the  very  danger  foreshadowed  in  the  three  secret 
deeds,  by  which  Mary  had  been  induced,  before  her  marriage,  to 
convey  the  rights  of  her  crown  to  France  ; though,  with  his  usual 
weak  bluster,  he  tries  to  make  light  of  it.  He  has  lost  nothing,  he 
says,  so  long  as  the  Queen  lives  ; and  should  she  die  childless,  “ he 
doubted  not  but  his  friends  would,  with  their  lives  and  goods, 
defend  his  title  against  the  French  King  if  he  would  attempt  it 
and  trusted  to  have  the  Queen  our  mistress’s  (Elizabeth’s)  favour 
in  the  same.”  Obviously,  the  lengths  to  which  the  French  would 
go,  in  order  to  maintain  their  hold  on  Scotland,  were  not  unsus- 
pected at  home,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  for  much  of  this 
knowledge  they  were  indebted  to  Maitland. 

Percy  then  asked  of  what  avail  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth 
would  be  so  long  as  they  allowed  the  French  to  remain  in  pos- 
session of  the  “ forts  and  strengths  ” of  the  kingdom.  Of  this 
difficulty,  also,  the  Duke  spoke  slightingly,  maintaining  that  they 
could  easily  starve  the  French  garrisons  into  surrender,  though 
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how  Dunbar  and  Inchkeith,  with  their  easy  access  from  the  sea, 
were  to  be  cut  off  from  supplies  he  does  not  say. 

Percy’s  third  point  was  the  unreasonableness  of  expecting  help 
from  Elizabeth,  considering  the  wars  they  had  recently  waged  with 
England,  and  the  comfort  they  had  given  to  England’s  inveterate 
enemy.  The  Duke  protested,  truly  enough,  that  in  the  late  war, 
so  far  from  assisting  the  Queen  Regent  in  pursuing  it,  he  and  his 
friends  had  tied  her  hands,  and  restricted  it  to  self-defence. 

Again,  professing  that  he  spoke  without  authority,  and  only  for 
“ the  good  zeal  he  bore  to  his  country,  and  to  the  unity  and  peace 
of  all  Christians,”  Percy  suggested  what  a happy  thing  it  would  be 
for  Scotland  if,  like  England,  which  had  been  similarly  burdened 
by  the  Spanish  marriage  of  the  late  Queen  and  was  now  free,  it 
could  cast  off  all  foreign  entanglements,  “ and  live,  as  you  have 
done  heretofore,  as  a realm  of  yourselves,”  in  “ assured  friendship  ” 
with  England.  The  Duke  said  they  “would  much  rejoice  if  God 
would  send  them  the  same  hap  ” (which  was  rather  rough  on  the 
young  Queen) ; tha-  as  for  the  Christian  amity  between  the 
realms,  Percy’s  desire  for  it  could  not  be  greater  than  theirs  ; and 
if  the  means  could  only  be  devised  to  establish  it,  he  and  all  his 
friends  should  “ be  as  much  bent  thereunto  as  if  they  were  subjects 
of  England.” 

Finally,  Percy  produced  the  suggestion  to  which  all  the  rest 
had  been  preliminary — a suggestion  which,  if  it  did  not  proceed 
from  Cecil,  was  at  least  the  accurate  expression  of  his  mind.  “ My 
Lord,”  said  Percy,  “ seeing  God  hath  sent  a true  Christian  religion 
amongst  you,  as  now  the  same  I doubt  not  shall  take  effect  with 
us,  how  could  it  be  better,  for  the  maintenance  of  God’s  Word,  to 
join  with  us  of  England,  and  we  with  you,”  for  mutual  defence 
against  France.  The  Duke  responded  with  equal  candour  and 
warmth.  “ Sir  Henry  Percy,  this  is  the  first  time  that  I have 
spoken  with  you,  but  it  is  not  the  first  conference  that  hath  been 
between  us  by  message  ; and  both  for  the  house  you  are  come  of, 
and  the  credit  all  men  have  of  you,  I will  speak  my  fancy  plainly 
unto  you.”  He  said  that  it  would  be  vain  for  him,  as  heir  to  the 
crown,  to  attempt  to  supplant  the  young  Queen,  but  he  offered  a 
league  between  England  and  the  nobles  of  his  party,  such  as  would 
render  the  Queen  Regent  powerless  to  break  the  peace  between 
them,  if  it  were  once  established.  “ Therefore,  as  I know  there 
hath  been  moved  unto  you  the  taking  of  an  abstinence,  I would 
wish  the  same  might  take  effect ; ” and  he  will  show  his  friend- 
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ship  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power,  and  more  than  he  will 
speak. 

With  his  usual  timidity,  or  perhaps  with  a touch  of  dignity  as 
of  a semi-royal  personage,  he  required  that  what  he  had  said 
should  be  told  to  no  more  than  one  person  besides  the  Queen — 
presumably  to  Cecil. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  conference  was  the  real 
starting-point  of  the  Scoto-English  alliance  which,  in  the  following 
year,  secured  the  triumph  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  It  was  the 
revival  of  the  policy  with  which  the  Duke  had  begun  his  regency 
sixteen  years  before.  It  had  failed  because  it  was  then  premature, 
as  the  easy  victory  of  Cardinal  Beaton  had  shown.  It  was  now 
resumed  under  far  more  favourable  conditions.  The  Protestants 
were  now  the  popular  party,  and  the  antipathy  against  the  “ auld 
enemy,”  on  which  the  Cardinal  had  played,  had  been  neutralised 
by  hatred  of  the  French.  It  aimed  at  the  permanent  league, 
perhaps  already  at  the  union,  of  the  two  realms,  and  the  final 
termination  of  the  secular  warfare  between  them — the  mark,  as 
Maitland  often  afterwards  said,  he  had  always  shot  at. 

Maitland,  as  we  shall  see,  was  no  stranger  to  its  inception. 
Though  the  principal  minister  of  the  Regent,  he  gave  it  an  adroit 
and  powerful,  though  covert,  support.  Doubtless  he  thought  that 
the  loyalty  even  of  a Minister  of  State  is  due  rather  to  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  his  country  than  to  the  person  of  its  ruler,  a pro- 
position which  is  undeniable  ; but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
it  covers  the  line  of  conduct  he  chose  to  pursue  in  remaining  so 
long  a sharer  of  her  counsels.  But  a delicate  sense  of  honour  was 
not  one  of  Maitland’s  characteristics,  nor  indeed  of  many  among 
contemporary  politicians  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere. 

Two  days  later,  Percy,  apparently  realising  on  further  reflection 
the  critical  importance  of  the  business,  sent  another  letter  to  Cecil 
by  the  hands  of  a confidential  servant,  who  was  charged  with  full 
information  of  all  the  details  of  it  such  as  could  not  well  be  put  in 
writing.  Perhaps  it  enclosed  also  the  official  request  for  the  pro- 
posed armistice,  which  it  states  is  desired — (i)  by  the  French  King 
and  by  D’Oysel,  his  Lieutenant  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  by  the 
Regent ; and  (2)  by  the  Scots  nobility,  who  had  opposed  the 
recent  war  from  the  beginning,  and  would  take  care  that  the  peace, 
if  concluded,  should  not  be  again  broken.  Then  he  adds  : “ The 
young  Laird  of  Lethington,  being  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Dowager 
of  Scotland,  and  one  of  her  Privy  Council,  and  in  great  estimation 
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with  her,  desireth  no  more  than  that  there  were  an  abstinence  of 
one  month,  to  the  end  he  might  but  once  talk  with  you,  Sir  William 
Cecil,  whom  he  is  most  desirous  to  speak  withal.  This  man  is  as 
much  my  lawful  friend  as  can  be.”  There  are  grounds  for  suspect- 
ing that  the  artful  management  of  Maitland  had  a good  deal 
more  to  do  with  the  official  request  than  the  French  King  and 
D’Oysel,  who  were  probably  themselves  more  or  less  among  his 
dupes.  “For  God’s  sake,”  Percy  concludes,  “don’t  make  me  author 
of  this  motion” — an  expression  which  seems  to  indicate  an  anxious 
sense  of  responsibility  in  a somewhat  abnormal  case. 

On  the  10th  of  the  following  month,  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange, 
Maitland’s  colleague  and  confederate,  came  to  Percy  at  Norham 
Castle,  in  prosecution  of  the  same  business.  On  being  asked 
whether  the  Regent  and  D’Oysel  really  desired  the  peace — a point 
on  which  Percy  seems  to  have  been  still  sceptical — Grange  stated 
that  “ Princes  stood  too  much  on  their  reputation  to  crave  it,  and 
that  from  meaner  persons  such  things  have  their  beginning.”  But 
he  was  sure  that  Lethington,  “ who  is  the  Secretary  to  the  State, 
and  by  whom  all  the  weightiest  matters  in  Scotland  be  in  a manner 
directed,”  would  not  have  sent  him  to  enter  into  this  matter 
without  the  consent  of  the  Regent  and  D’Oysel,  and  that,  if  an 
armistice  were  arranged,  Lethington  would  desire  to  go  to  the 
English  Court  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  peace.  If  Northumberland, 
Percy,  and  Crofts  would  agree  to  a meeting,  he  would  procure  the 
attendance  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  Scots  Warden,  Sarlabos,  a 
French  officer  under  D’Oysel,  and  the  Secretary,  “ and  so  should  it 
appear  that  the  authority  of  Scotland  and  the  Ministers  of  France 
desire  the  abstinence.”  And  he  rode  back  to  Edinburgh  to  report 
to  Lethington,  and  to  get  the  necessary  arrangements  made. 

On  the  17th,  Percy  and  Crofts,  the  English  Captain  of  Berwick, 
met  with  the  Secretary  and  Sarlabos.  Ignoring,  doubtless  in  con- 
sideration of  the  presence  of  the  Frenchman,  who  was  not  in  the 
secret,  their  previous  confidential  negotiations,  they  began  to  talk, 
not  about  the  armistice,  but  about  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and 
Grange  soon  joined  them  in  it.  Then  the  Secretary,  a little  loftily, 
said  that  peace  should  be  moved  by  those  who  first  began  the  war, 
Crofts,  doubtless  appreciating  and  entering  into  the  humour  of  the 
situation,  replied  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  no  party  to  the  matter 
otherwise  than,  finding  the  realm  in  war  at  her  accession,  she  was 
forced  to  maintain  the  quarrel.  The  Secretary  then  graciously 
said  that  he  knew  the  Queen  Dowager  was  of  good  mind  to  labour 
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for  peace,  and  that  it  was  reasonable  for  a beginning  that  an 
abstinence  should  be  taken,  and  some  gentleman  sent  from  the 
Dowager  to  the  Queen  of  England.  Crofts  was  quite  agreeable, 
and  offered  a safe  conduct,  signed  by  the  Warden,  for  the  gentle- 
man’s use.  But  again  the  lofty  attitude  was  assumed.  The 
Warden’s  license  was  insufficient  in  so  weighty  a matter  as  this  ; 
the  Scots  envoy  should  have  the  Queen’s.  On  this  point  they 
stood  out  long,  till  Crofts,  apparently  thinking  the  thing  overdone, 
took  Maitland  apart,  and  told  him  he  was  putting  the  whole  nation 
in  peril  by  standing  on  ceremonies ; for  he  must  consider  that  the 
Princes  that  are  desirous,  by  marriage  or  otherwise,  to  knit  amity 
with  Elizabeth  lose  no  time,  and  she  might  join  in  amity  with  some 
Princes,  “ contrary  to  the  faction  of  Scotland!' 

It  is  plain  from  these  words  that  Crofts  fully  understood  from 
Maitland  himself  that  he  was  acting,  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
Regent,  but  in  those  of  the  Protestant  party,  the  party  opposed  to 
France,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  marriage  between  Arran 
and  Elizabeth  was  already  in  their  thoughts  and  plans. 

The  lofty  attitude  having  served  its  purpose  of  hoodwinking 
Sarlabos,  Crofts’  assurance  that  the  Earl’s  passport  would  undoubt- 
edly be  honoured  was  accepted,  and  communicated  with  due 
solemnity  to  the  Frenchman,  who  then,  with  Maitland  and  Grange, 
set  out  for  Edinburgh  to  arrange  for  the  final  meeting. 

Before  leaving,  however,  Maitland  had  a private  interview  with 
Crofts.  He  told  him  that  it  would  probably  fall  to  his  lot  to  go  to 
London  as  envoy,  and  he  desired  his  best  advice  how  to  effect  a 
peace.  He  wished  especially  to  know  whether  Elizabeth  would 
consent  to  make  a separate  peace  with  France  and  Scotland,  while 
France  and  Spain  remained  unreconciled.  Crofts  assured  him  that 
the  league  between  England  and  Spain  was  not  so  strait  as  that 
between  Scotland  and  France,  and  that  “ something  might  be 
hearkened  unto,  such  as  with  honour  might  tend  to  the  weal  of  the 
realm.”  Crofts  adds,  in  his  report  to  Cecil,  that  “ this  man  hath 
spoken  frankly  many  ways,  all  which  were  very  much,  and  not 
easy,  to  put  in  writing  ; ” and  that  he  would  have  liked  to  post  to 
Court  directly,  to  understand  all.  He  prays  to  be  advised,  and 
says  that  if  the  Secretary  repairs  to  Court,  “ he  will  handle  the 
matter  as  covertly  and  as  warily  as  he  can,”  as  he  has  promised  to 
Percy  and  himself — doubtless  so  as  not  to  compromise  them  with 
Elizabeth,  who  did  not  always  pull  with  Cecil. 

On  the  23rd,  the  final  meeting  took  place  in  the  presence 
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of  the  two  Wardens,  Bothvvell  and  Northumberland,  and  an 
armistice  for  two  months  was  arranged,  with  renewal  if  necessary, 
to  begin  from  the  date  on  which  the  Scots  Envoy  should  enter 
England.  Maitland,  writing  from  Edinburgh  on  the  26th,  tells 
Percy  and  Crofts  that  his  favourable  report  of  their  last  meeting 
has  kindled  in  the  Regent  such  expectation  of  the  good  success 
they  may  have,  if  the  matter  be  quickly  followed  out,  that  she  has 
agreed  once  again  to  assay  what  God  will  work  by  her  means  in 
this  good  purpose — a good  specimen  of  the  fine  phrases  under 
which  Maitland,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  was  accustomed 
to  veil  his  state-craft.  He  will  come  with  all  expedition,  and  they 
will  find  nothing  in  him  but  a true  and  sincere  meaning.  He  will 
meet  them  at  the  Border,  and  exchange  copies  of  the  armistice, 
receiving  from  them  at  the  same  time  the  Earl’s  passport.  He 
reminds  them  that  the  Earl  had  promised  to  send  with  the  Scots 
Envoy  “ a special  gentleman  ” to  conduct  him  to  the  Court,  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  it  will  be  one  or  other  of  themselves,  so 
that  he  may  have  good  hope  of  a happy  result  of  his  mission.  As 
Percy  appears  to  have  been  sent  to  London  on  another  errand  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that  his  request  was  granted. 

His  commission  from  the  Regent  is  dated  the  4th  March,  and  he 
appears  to  have  entered  England  on  the  6th.  Crofts  rode  with  him 
as  far  as  Warkworth,  and  on  the  way  they  had  an  interesting  con- 
versation. Maitland  hoped  his  journey  would  not  be  in  vain.  He 
would  speak  frankly,  and  make  large  offers,  and  if  they  were 
thought  insufficient,  he  would  labour  to  meet  all  Elizabeth’s  wishes. 
He  was  inquisitive  about  her  marriage,  and  spoke  of  a common 
report  in  Scotland  as  to  a claim  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the 
crown  of  England,  “ which,”  said  he,  “ had  never  entered  into  any 
wise  man’s  head,  for  it  was  not  possible  by  such  claim  to  prevail 
otherwise  than  by  conquest  ” — a significant  and  perhaps  not 
altogether  superfluous  disavowal  of  the  policy  of  the  Guises,  a 
policy  so  tempting,  as  Elizabeth  thought,  to  Scottish  pride  and 
ambition,  that  she  long  continued  to  fear  it,  as  the  possible  basis  of 
a new  alliance  between  Scotland  and  France. 

The  State  Papers  do  not  enable  us  to  follow  Maitland  further 
on  his  outward  journey.  But  he  certainly  had  his  wished-for  talks 
with  Cecil  and  with  Cecil’s  mistress,  and  established  that  high 
place  in  the  estimation  and  favour  of  both,  which  he  long  continued 
to  hold, — which  was  indeed  only  reluctantly  withdrawn  in  his  last 
days,  when  he  fatally  persisted  in  the  great  aberration  of  his  life. 
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Elizabeth  spoke  of  him,  after  much  experience,  as  “ the  flower 
of  the  wits  of  Scotland,”  and  Cecil’s  estimate  of  him  was  still 
higher. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  ample  success  of  Lething- 
ton’s  mission.  Indeed  his  negotiations  had  borne  fruit  long 
before  he  reached  London.  Their  influence  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  English  Ambassadors  at  Chateau  Cambressis,  who  had  all 
the  winter  been  negotiating  a European  peace  in  concert  with 
France  and  Spain,  can  be  traced  in  the  successive  instructions  sent  to 

them.  In  those  of  the  23rd  November,  1558,  the  first  they  received 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  references  to  a peace  with  Scot- 
land, are  little  more  than  perfunctory.  “ If  the  French  desire  that 
Scotland  be  included  in  the  Treaty,”  certain  things  are  to  be  required 
— the  demolition  of  Eyemouth  fort,  and  the  cessation  of  help  to  the 
wild  Irish  of  Ulster.  In  those  of  January,  1559,  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  Scotland.  But  in  the  instructions  of  19th  February, 
the  influence  of  the  Ducal  interview  and  of  Maitland’s  negotiations 
is  apparent.  The  peace  with  Scotland  has  assumed  a new  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth  and  Cecil.  Even  Calais,  the  supreme 
object  of  English  desire,  the  loss  of  which,  in  January,  1558,  had 
been  felt  as  a national  disgrace,  was  to  be  let  go  for  the  present, 
with  reservation  of  the  claim  to  it,  “ so  that  we  may  have  certainly 
peace  with  Scotland  ; ” and  if  the  treaty  with  Scotland  could  not 

then,  in  consequence  of  outstanding  Border  disputes,  be  perfected, 
they  were  to  require  hostages  for  its  completion  within  a stated 
time.  And  the  next  are  still  more  emphatic.  On  the  28th  Feb- 
ruary, the  instructions  of  the  19th  are  reiterated,  and  enforced  with 
a commentary  on  their  importance.  “We  think  the  peace  with 
Scotland  of  as  great  moment  for  us  as  that  with  France,  and  rather 
of  greater,  so  as  to  be  plain  with  you,  if  either  there  should  not  be 
a peace  there  fully  concluded  betwixt  us  and  Scotland,  we  see  not 
but  it  were  as  good  to  leave  the  matter  in  suspense  with  the 
French,  as  to  conclude  with  them,  and  to  have  no  other  assurance 
of  the  French  but  a bare  comprehension  of  Scotland.  And  there- 
fore the  sooner  ye  decipher  the  French  in  this  matter  the  better  it 
is.”  If  the  French  Commissioners  say  they  have  no  authority  to 
do  this,  they  are  to  offer  passage  through  England  for  a French 
courier  to  the  Court  of  the  Queen  Regent,  where,  as  Elizabeth  well 
knew,  Maitland  would  take  care  that  he  should  have  a satisfactory 
answer.  If  this  expedient  be  refused,  a mere  armistice  is  to  be 
concluded  and  hostages  demanded  ; or  at  least  the  provisions  of 
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the  treaty,  for  all  Europe,  are  to  remain  in  abeyance  until  the 
peace  between  England  and  Scotland  is  fully  accorded.  They  are 
informed,  with  a caution  to  keep  the  knowledge  to  themselves,  of 
the  negotiations  on  the  Scottish  Border  for  an  armistice  and  peace, 
of  which  Elizabeth  hopes,  “ daily  and  hourly,”  to  hear  more  ; and 
that  if  it  be  followed  up  with  the  consent  of  the  French,  it  will 
much  further  their  proceedings.  And  lastly,  on  the  7th  March,  Sir 
John  Mason,  who  was  sent  to  supersede  them  after  their  woful 
blunder  in  admitting  discussion  of  the  Queen’s  legitimacy — a 
blunder  for  which  she  made  them  so  smart  under  her  rebuke  that 
they  were  like  dead  men,  as  Mason  testified  in  interceding  for 
them — Mason  is  to  declare  that  “ her  resolute  meaning  is,  either  to 
have  a peace  there  concluded  with  Scotland,  or  a good  assurance 
thereof.”  These  words  were  written  while  Maitland  was  posting 
along  the  old  Roman  road  to  London,  but  before  he  could  have 
arrived  there.  On  the  12th  the  preliminary  treaty  was  agreed  to, 
the  first  article  of  which  declared  that  “there  shall  be  peace  between 
the  King  of  France,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Queen  of  England.”  So  all  parties  had  gained  their  immediate 
object : it  remained  to  be  seen  which  should  profit  by  it. 

Maitland  went  on  from  London  to  the  French  Court.  We  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  went  to  Chateau  Cambressis,  on  the 
border  of  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  negotiations  were  still 
going  on,  not  quite  smoothly  as  between  France  and  Spain.  On 
the  25th  there  was  a temporary  rupture,  which  required  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  return  to  the  French  Court  for  fresh 
instructions.  Either  then,  or  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  a 
week  later,  he  found  Maitland  there,  and,  if  Buchanan  is  to  be 
credited,  transacted  some  important  diplomatic  business  with  him, 
no  doubt  relating  to  Scotland.  In  the  Chameleon  we  are  told  that 
Maitland  proved  more  than  a match  for  the  Cardinal,  “who  thocht 
himself  not  only  auld  practitioner,  but  also  Maister  and  doctor 
subtilis , in  sic  matters  of  negotiation,”  and  over-reached  him.  If 
he  did,  it  was  probably  in  the  same  way  that  he  had  over-reached 
the  Regent,  by  manipulating  the  official  arrangements  to  suit 
unofficial  and  unsuspected  purposes.  All  that  we  learn  from  the 
State  papers  is  that  on  the  21st  April,  he  left  Fontainebleau  on  his 
return  via  London,  bearing  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Francis 
and  Mary,  and  charged  to  obtain  that  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  also 
to  express  the  desire  of  both  for  Elizabeth’s  friendship — a desire  of 
which  Maitland  knew  the  value,  and  did  not  fail  to  expound  it 
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privately  to  her  and  to  Cecil,  with  much  else  that  he  had  learned 
as  to  their  common  interests. 

Maitland  was  in  London  on  the  3rd  May,  when  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  another  of  the  principal  actors,  though  from  a 
distance,  in  the  drama  that  was  to  follow,  received  his  appointment 
as  English  Ambassador  to  France.  Another,  and  a greater,  had 
slightly  preceded  him,  for,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  John  Knox  landed 
at  Leith.  The  battle  of  all  Europe  was  to  be  fought  out  in  this 
little  northern  kingdom,  and  the  leaders  were  hastening  to  their 
posts. 

Maitland  returned  to  Edinburgh  at  the  beginning  of  June  and 
resumed  his  duties,  doubtless  on  the  same  footing  on  which  he  had 
conducted  the  negotiations.  The  insurrection  had  already  broken 
out  at  Perth  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of  Knox  ; the  high 
handed  and  unscrupulous  policy,  into  which  the  Regent  had  been 
coerced  by  France,  had  precipitated  the  issue,  which  could  not  in 
any  case  have  been  very  long  delayed.  The  Congregation,  muster- 
ing at  St.  Andrews  under  Lord  James  Stewart  and  the  Earl  of 
Argyll,  swept  over  the  country — to  Perth,  to  Stirling,  and  thence 
to  Edinburgh — purging  the  churches  of  all  Roman  furniture,  and 
wrecking  the  monasteries  along  the  line  of  their  march.  The 
Regent,  yielding  to  the  storm,  took  refuge  in  Dunbar,  only  three 
of  the  nobles  remaining  at  her  side,  Bothwell,  Seaton,  and  Borth- 
wick,  who  added  little  to  her  strength.  But  the  Congregation's 
force,  from  its  very  nature,  soon  began  to  scatter,  and  the  Regent, 
lying  in  wait  for  this  result,  drove  the  remnant  of  it  out  of  the 
capital. 

This  first  rising  was  mainly  a gust  of  religious  passion  ; the 
second  had  to  be  more  carefully  prepared,  and  on  a broader  basis. 
Correspondence  with  England  was  resumed,  Kirkcaldy  leading  off 
with  a letter  to  Percy  on  the  old  footing,  and  a month  later  with 
one  to  Cecil.  Arran,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  and  the  Scottish 
candidate  for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  was  brought  over  from  the 
Continent  with  Cecil’s  help,  who  also  sent  an  English  agent  to 
Berwick  to  feed  the  insurrection  with  funds.  A Council  of  State 
was  elected  from  the  insurgent  nobles,  and,  on  the  21st  October 
the  Regent  was  deposed.  She  retreated  again,  this  time  to  Leith, 
which  her  soldiers,  reinforced  from  France,  were  converting  into  a 
fortress. 

During  all  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Maitland.  With  the  first 
rising  he  had  probably  nothing  to  do.  It  was  spontaneous  and 
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tumultuous,  the  work  of  the  preachers  and  of  the  genuinely  religious 
barons  and  lairds,  with  a limited  number  of  the  nobles.  On  these 
grounds  he  had  only  a limited  sympathy  with  it ; it  interested  him 
chiefly  as  a sign  of  the  times,  a factor  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
dealing  with  the  situation.  His  time  had  not  yet  come.  He  was 
not  a man  of  war.  He  never  in  his  life  took  the  field,  as  most  of 
his  class  did  at  one  time  or  another.  Even  if  he  had  been  willing, 
he  could  have  given  it  little  help.  He  was  poor,  and  he  had  no 
feudal  following;  the  family  estates  were  in  the  hands  of  his  father, 
who  remained  faithful  to  the  Regent.  He  was  biding  his  time,  like 
the  Duke  and  the  political  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  and,  like 
them,  not  without  giving  significant  hints  to  the  more  zealous 
party  of  his  friendly  interest  in  them.  On  his  way  back  from 
London,  he  had  delivered  letters  from  Kirkcaldy  to  the  English 
agents  on  the  Border,  only  stipulating  that  he  was  not  to  be 
“ acknowen  ” in  the  matter. 

At  last  on  the  16th  September,  when  the  combined  forces  of 
the  movement  were  mustering  at  Hamilton,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Duke  and  Arran,  to  organise  the  second  and,  as  they  hoped,  the 
final  campaign,  we  find  Maitland  sending  a significant  message 
to  his  old  friend  Crofts  at  Berwick.  On  that  date  Crofts,  who 
with  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  diligently  “ stirring  the  coals  ” of  the 
Scottish  fire  from  that  point  of  vantage,  under  the  urgent  orders  of 
Cecil,  wrote  a letter  to  the  English  Statesman,  in  which  he  gives 
him  the  following  news  : — “ I have  received  commendations 
(compliments,  in  more  modern  phraseology)  this  morning  from  the 
young  Laird  of  Lethington,  Secretary  to  the  Regent,  desiring  me 
to  have  no  less  good  opinion  than  heretofore  I have  conceived  of 
him  ; offering  also  his  service  to  the  Queen’s  Majesty  (Elizabeth) 
in  anything  that  he  can  do.  And  further  sent  me  word  that  he 
attended  upon  the  Regent  in  her  court  no  longer  than  till  he  might 
have  a good  occasion  to  revolt  unto  the  Protestants.” 

Here  we  have  a plain  intimation  that  his  relation  to  the 
Protestant  policy  remained  the  same  as  when  he  had  treated  with 
Crofts  for  the  armistice  and  peace  six  months  before.  Moreover, 
“ offers  of  service  ” (a  well  understood  phrase  of  the  time,  signifying 
political  allegiance)  to  the  Queen’s  Majesty  of  England,  whose 
agents  were  stimulating  the  insurrection  with  all  their  might, 
could  not  be  mistaken ; they  implied  that  disloyalty  to  the 
Regent,  which  in  the  last  sentence,  is  plainly  avowed. 

Again,  his  continued  relations  with  the  Protestant  Lords  are 
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attested  by  the  fact  that  his  Commission  to  treat  with  Elizabeth 
on  their  behalf,  signed  by  the  Duke,  Arran,  Argyll,  Lord  James 
Stewart,  and  all  the  Protestant  leaders,  is  dated  the  24th  September, 
more  than  a month  before  he  left  the  Regent’s  service.  And 
what  is  still  worse  for  his  reputation,  Randolph,  the  English  agent, 
who  had  brought  home  Arran  and  still  resided  with  him,  who  on 
the  1 2th  October  had  announced  to  Sadler  and  Crofts  at  Berwick 
that  Maitland  and  he  would  be  with  them  on  their  way  to  the 
English  Court  within  ten  days,  wrote  again  on  the  22nd  to  say 
that  their  departure  was  postponed— that  Maitland  had  accompanied 
the  Regent  in  her  retreat  to  Leith,  but  “for  a good  purpose” — 
good,  that  is,  for  the  insurgents,  a phrase  which  has  not  unnaturally 
been  supposed  to  mean  that  he  went  to  learn  all  that  he  could 
about  the  fortifications  of  the  place  and  the  plans  of  its  defenders, 
before  taking  final  leave  of  their  councils. 

At  last,  on  the  29th,  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Congregation,  fulfilling  the  same  high  duties  to  the  insurgent 
government,  as  he  had  done  to  the  Regent’s,  having  formally 
surrendered,  on  some  more  or  less  mythical  plea,  to  his  old  friend 
and  confederate,  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange.  Three  weeks  later  he  was 
on  his  way  to  London,  to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Berwick,  the 
prelude  to  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  ancient  Scoto- 
French  alliance  vanished  from  the  page  of  history,  and  the  victory 
of  the  Reformation  was,  for  the  time  at  least,  secured. 

“ Modern  historians,”  says  Skelton,  “ have  been  rather  inclined  to 
suggest  that  Maitland  deserted  and  betrayed  the  Queen.  It  was 
not  in  this  light  that  his  conduct  was  regarded  by  earlier  writers, 
who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  than  we  can 
be.”  And  he  goes  on  to  quote  the  stories  of  Knox  and  Calder- 
wood,  as  to  Maitland’s  personal  danger  in  the  camp  of  the  Regent, 
from  the  French  bishops  who  wanted  to  convert  him,  and  the 
French  soldiers  who  threatened  to  shoot  him — stories  which  are  little 
better  than  current  gossip,  trying  to  account  for  a movement  of 
which  they  did  not  know  the  secret  history.  If  Skelton  had  only 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  State  Papers  of  the  day,  he  would 
have  found  that  our  means  of  information  are  greatly  superior  to 
those  of  Knox  or  Calderwood,  or  any  single  one  of  their  con- 
temporaries. It  is  not  a pleasant  story  to  read,  but  truth  in  any 
case  is  better  than  fiction.  And  Skelton’s  account  of  the  matter 
is  almost  entirely  fictitious,  the  product  of  that  “imaginative 
insight  ” to  which  he  too  much  trusted. 
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Maitland  was  still  a young  man,  probably  little  over  thirty, 
when  this  chapter  of  his  history  was  transacted.  It  shows  the 
fundamental  genius  of  the  man,  and  throws  light  on  all  the 
problems  of  which  his  history  is  full — the  problems  of  Queen 
Mary’s  tragic  reign.  The  easy  and  urbane  assurance  with  which 
he  could  manipulate  persons  and  events  to  promote  the  public  ends 
which  he  thought  to  be  desirable  or  necessary,  without  much 
regard  to  absolute  truth  or  sincerity  ; the  intellectual  scorn  with 
which  he  regarded  the  scruples  by  which  many  better  and  some 
worse  men  were  restrained  ; the  personal  charm  and  the  supreme 
ability  which  made  him  welcome  to  all  parties  in  turn  ; his 
substantial  fidelity,  through  all  his  windings,  to  the  great  objects  of 
his  political  life — all  are  here,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  life  as  in 
the  last.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  he  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  Chameleon  of  Scottish  politics,  or  even  as 
the  Macchiavelli,  a nickname  which  the  native  humour  of  the  time 
converted  into  Michael  (or  Mickle)  Wily. 


E.  Russell. 
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NEW  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  WALL  OF 
ANTONINUS  PIUS. 

(' Continued  from  p.  35.) 

10.  New  Kilpatrick  ( Thorn  Farm ) to  Duntocher  Fort . 

XX.  Legion , 3000  passus. 

NO  fewer  than  four  Stones  have  been  dug  up  on  this  length  ; 

two  at  least  certain  ; one  very  likely  ; and  the  fourth 
assigned  by  surmise  only. 

1.  The  Castlehill  Stone. 

This  Slab  was  unearthed  in  the  spring  of  1847  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Alexander,  farmer  of  Castlehill,  when  plowing  the  sloping  field  to 
the  south  of  the  station.  The  Stone  lay  on  its  edge  in  a soil  of  stiff 
clay  till.  On  the  right  hand  side  the  plowshare  broke  off  a small 
fragment,  carrying  one  of  the  Letters  V along  with  it.  The  Stone 
is  quite  plain,  without  ornament,  save  a simple  moulding  of  the  cable 
pattern  round  the  outer  edges.  It  measures  2 feet  6 inches  by 
2 feet  4 inches.  It  came  first  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  John 
Buchanan,  and  now  rests  in  the  Hunterian  Museum.  The  inscrip- 
tion runs  thus  : — 

IMP-C* 

T • AELIO 
HADRIANO 
ANTONINO 
AVG  • PIO  * P * P 
VEX  • LEG  • XX  -_V  • [V] 

P-P-  Boar.  III. 

Extended  : “ Imperatori  Caesari  Tito  Aelio  Hadriano  Antonino. 
Augusto,  Pio,  Patri  Patriae,  Vexillatio  Legionis  XX.  Valeriae, 
Victricis,  Per  Passuum  III.  milia.”  <cTo  the  Emperor  Caesar  Titus 
Aelius  Hadrian  Antoninus,  Augustus,  Pious,  Father  of  his  Country, 
the  Vexillation  of  the  XX.  Legion,  the  Valerian,  the  Victorious, 
made  three  thousand  passus  of  the  Wall.”  Boar  running  to 
the  left. 
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Commenting  on  this  Stone,  Professor  Thomson  observes : “ A 
triangular-shaped  incision  appears  on  the  upper  rim  of  the  tablet, 
as  if  to  receive  a projecting  tongue  to  keep  it  steady  in  a building 
of  some  kind.”  A few  feet  off  in  the  same  field  was  found  the 
square  base  of  a broken  pillar,  like  the  tablet  lying  on  its  edge,  and 
about  3 feet  under  the  surface.  “ The  Castlehill  tablet  and  pillar 
base  are  formed  of  the  common  freestone,  apparently  taken  from  a 
small  quarry  still  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peel  Glen.”  . . . 
“ The  circumstance  of  both  these  relics  having  been  found  lying  on 


edge  is  remarkable,  and  seems  to  warrant  the  inference  that  they 
were  hid  in  the  ground  by  the  Romans  on  their  departure  from 
the  spot.” 1 

2.  The  Chicago  Stone. 

Mr.  John  Buchanan  furnishes  the  history  of  this  Stone. 
“ Hutchison  Hill  is  only  a short  distance  west  from  the  Peel  Glen. 

1 Caledonia  Romana , 1852,  pp.  310,  31 1,  footnote. 
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In  the  spring  of  1865,  the  farmer,  while  trenching  a field  on  the 
southern  slope,  came  upon  a large  stone  at  the  depth  of  about  three 
feet  below  the  surface.  It  was  lying  flat  in  the  stiff  till.”  The 
Stone  lay  unheeded  for  some  time  in  the  farm-yard,  till  it  was 
acquired  first  by  a Glasgow  gentleman,  afterwards  by  Professor 
M‘Chesney,  Consul  for  the  United  States  at  Newcastle.  There  it 
was  seen  by  Dr.  Bruce  and  its  existence  made  known  to  antiquaries. 
With  praiseworthy  forethought  Dr.  Bruce  got  two  fac-similes  of  it 
made  in  plaster,  one  of  which  he  presented  to  the  Newcastle 
Museum  ; the  other  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Buchanan,  which  is  now  in 
the  Hunterian  Museum.  Efforts  were  made  to  get  the  original 
Slab  back  to  Glasgow,  but  proved  unavailing.  Mr.  M'Chesney 
presented  it  to  the  Museum  at  Chicago,  where  it  unfortunately 
perished  in  the  great  fire  in  that  city  in  the  year  1871.1 

The  central  panel  of  the  Stone  extended  the  whole  width  of 
the  Slab,  and  was  surrounded  by  a triple  moulding.  Within  was 
the  inscription  : — 

IMP*C -T* 

AEL-HADR 
IANO  * AN 
TONINO  • AVG 
PI  o P • P • VEX 
LEG • XX • V * V 
FEC  _ 

P • Tree  P Boar  III 

Reading  when  extended  : “ Imperatori  Caesari  Tito  Aelio 

Hadriano,  Antonino,  Augusto,  Pio,  Patri  Patriae,  Vexillatio  Legionis 
XX.,  Valeriae,  Victricis,  Fecit  Per  Passuum  III.  [milia].” 

“To  the  Emperor  Caesar  Titus  Aelius  Hadrianus,  Antoninus, 
Augustus,  Pious,  Father  of  his  Country,  the  Vexillation  of  the  XX. 
Legion,  the  Valerian,  the  Victorious,  made  [the  Vallum]  for 
3000  passus.” 

The  Boar  is  of  a lusty  size,  and  a little  imagination  makes  one 
fancy  he  spies  a line  of  bristles  on  his  back,  as  represented  in  the 
cast.  He  makes  towards  the  tree,  and  runs  to  the  left — that  is, 
speaking  as  a beholder  would  do,  to  the  beholder’s  left. 

On  each  end  of  the  Slab  appears  a recess,  also  surrounded  with 
the  same  triple  moulding.  It  is  of  much  the  same  shape  as  the  ansae 
that  sometimes  occur  on  the  end  of  stones  meant  to  be  built  into  a 

1 Transactio7is  of  the  Glasgow  Archceological  Society,  Vol.  II.,  1883.  Paper 
read  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  16th  December,  1867,  p.  11,  et  seq. 
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wall ; or,  if  we  fancy  a part  cut  off  an  isosceles  triangle,  parallel  to 
the  base  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  In  the  four  corners, 
between  these  recesses  and  the  middle  panel,  are  four  roses  or 
other  petalled  flowers  ; only  in  one  corner  at  the  foot  it  is  worn 
away.  Within  each  recess  stands  a figure,  with  short  wings,  and 
either  dancing  or  marching.  In  the  hand  of  one  appears  what 
looks  like  a bunch  of  grapes  ; probably  a similar  bunch  was  in  the 
other  figure’s  hand  ; also,  there  may  have  been  somewhat  in  the 
figures’  other  hands,  but  from  the  cast  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  The 
figures  also  may  be  nude  or  partly  clad.  They  face  each  other, 
looking  towards  the  inscription.  Hiibner  considers  the  figures  to 
b o genii,  putting  for  each  “Genius  alatus  ramum  cum  uvis  tenens.” 
“A  winged  Genius  holding  a branch  with  bunches  of  grapes.’’ 
Exactly  the  same  shaped  recess,  and  figure,  with  wings,  and  bunch 
in  hand,  occur  in  the  Erskine  House  fragment  of  the  XX.  Legion 
Stone.  Of  the  figure  on  the  Erskine  House  fragment  Gordon 
observes  : “ On  the  right  hand  of  the  Stone  is  a very  curious  double 
bordering,  within  which  is  a naked  figure  representing  a Victory 
holding  a Laurel  in  the  left  hand,  and  above  its  head,  in  the  angle 
of  the  Stone,  is  a rose,  the  whole  in  Relievo.”1 

Of  this  figure,  which  is  palpably  intended  to  represent  the  same 
personage  as  the  figures  on  the  Chicago  Stone,  Mr.  Horsley 
observes,  after  quoting  Gordon’s  opinion  : “ But  to  me  it  appears 
more  like  a Genius,  with  a bunch  of  grapes  in  his  hand,  and  his 
head  dressed  with  leaves  or  flowers.”2  Hiibner  judges  the  figure  to 
be  a winged  Genius  ; Stuart  calls  it  “ a naked  figure,  with  wings, 
supposed  to  be  a representation  of  Victory.”  The  point  has  no 
importance,  but  I think  the  figure  is  meant  for  a Victory.  In  a 
beautiful  wreath  Stone  of  the  same  Legion,  at  Lanchester,  the 
wreath  is  held  up  by  two  Victories ; and  in  a curious  carving  found 
at  Aesica,  two  boars  appear  burrowing  in  the  earth  to  uproot  a 
standard,  which  is  supported  by  two  winged  Victories.  Dr.  Bruce 
has  figured  and  described  not  a few  Genii ; but  in  no  case  have 
they  wings,  and  commonly  in  the  left  hand  is  a cornucopia,  and  in 
the  right  a patera , pouring  a libation  on  a lighted  altar.3  This  is 
the  common  device  on  coins.  Here,  certainly,  there  is  no  altar. 


1 Itinerarium  Septentrionale , p.  62,  Plate  XIV.,  fig.  3.  In  the  Plate  the 
Laurel  looks  like  a bunch  of  something ; as  it  does  also  in  Tituli  Hunteriani. 

2 Britannia  Romana , p.  197. 

3 Lapidarium  Septentrionale , pp.  368,  369,  400,  402. 
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Preferably  I should  read  the  figure  as  a Victory  marching  or  danc- 
ing, with  a patera  in  one  hand,  and  a palm  in  the  other  ; such  as 
occurs  not  unfrequently  on  the  reverse  of  coins.  “ Une  Victoire , 
tenant  une  pater e et  une  palmed1 

Mr.  Buchanan  informs  us  that  the  Stone  was  found  about  six 
yards  south  of  the  rampart,  lying  on  its  face,  deep  in  the  “ till.” 
“ Dr.  Bruce  informs  me  that  on  the  back  of  the  Stone  are  three 
well-marked  wedge-shaped  receptacles  or  indentations  for  fasten- 
ings, and  there  are  marks  of  a fourth,  proving  that  the  Slab  had 


CHICAGO  STONE,  FOUND  ON  HUTCHISON  HILL,  1865. 


been  attached  to  a building  of  some  sort.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Stone  has  been  purposely  buried  to  be  out  of  sight. 
The  nature  of  this  ground  ‘ till  ’ forbids  the  idea  of  soil  accumu- 
lating upon  it  in  the  lapse  of  ages.”  Mr.  Buchanan  thinks  the 
Stone  might  have  been  buried  by  the  natives,  who  had  a supersti- 


1 Descriptio?i  Historique  des  Medailles.  Par  Henry  Cohen,  1859,  Tom.  II. 
Trajan  No.  122,  130,  No.  149,  A Branch  of  Laurel  : Antoninus  Pius  (140- 144), 
No.  84,  & *c. 
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tious  dread  of  lettered  or  “ speaking  ” Stones  in  remote  times,  or  the 
Roman  soldiers  may  themselves  have  hid  it  when  finally  quitting 
the  district.1  In  commenting  on  the  Slab  found  at  Castlehill,  and 
a piece  of  Pillar  found  near  it,  Professor  Thomson  argues  in  like 
manner  that  these  must  have  been  buried,  for  if  they  had  fallen 
down  the  steep  slope  the  tablet  would  have  been  broken.  He  sur- 
mises that  the  great  veneration  in  which  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  was  held  by  the  Romans  might  have  supplied  a 
motive  for  hiding  his  monuments  in  the  ground  to  preserve  them 
from  the  insults  of  the  wild  natives.2 

This  Slab  furnishes  the  only  instance  where  Pedes  would  suit 
the  distance  better  than  Passus.  The  distance  from  Castlehill  to 
Hutchison  Hill  must  be  about  half-a-mile  ; and  3000  pedes  = 600 
passus,  would  just  be  about  that  distance.  Still,  if  it  were  buried, 
it  may  have  been  brought  from  Duntocher,  a mile  and  a-half,  which 
is  a long  way.  Otherwise,  the  Legion  may  have  set  up  a third 
stone,  near  where  Roy  says  the  military  way  left  the  rampart,  and 
took  a straighter  and  easier  course  towards  East  Kilpatrick. 

3.  An  Imperfect  Stone  presented  by  Claud  Hamilton 

OF  COCPINO  TO  THE  COLLEGE  IN  1695. 

This  Slab  is  quite  plain,  and  is  surrounded  with  a twisted  cord 
pattern  at  the  edges.  The  inscription  occupies  the  whole  space, 
and  reads  as  follows  : — 

IMP-C- 

T • AE  • HADRIANO 
ANTONINO  • AVG 
PIO  • P • P • VEX  • LEG 
XX  * VV  * FEC • 

P Boar  running  to  the  right. 

The  extension  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Chicago  Stone,  as 
far  as  the  letter  P,  which  may  here  stand  either  for  PER  or 
PASSVS.  To  Htibner’s  wonderful  insight  we  are  indebted  for  the 
information  that  the  numeral  Letters  have  neither  been  chiselled 
over  again  nor  rubbed  off  by  age  ; but  have  never  been  hewn  in. 
Therefore  it  probably  never  left  the  hewer’s  yard  at  Castlehill  or 
Drumtocher.  The  Inchbellie  Bridge  Stone  displays  the  same  un- 

1 Transactions  of  the  Glasgow  Archceological  Society , Vol.  II.  (First  Series), 

p.  1 7. 

2 Caledonia  Romana , 1852,  pp.  310,  31 1,  footnote. 
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finished  state  ; as  do  also  sundry  altars  along  the  course  of  the 
Wall. 

Gordon  says  this  stone  was  found  in  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  Barns.  Horsley  states  that  it  was  found  near  the 
west  end  of  the  Wall,  and  presented  to  the  College  in  1695. 
Sir  Robert  Gordon  thus  discourses:  “Out  of  the  Wall  too  was 
taken  a stone  which  is  above  the  Gate  of  Cokna  House — 

ANTO  NIN  PIVS  II 
LEGION  XXII. 

Beside  it  is  half  an  Eagle  and  a Boar’s  head.” 1 

Sibbald  again  recurs  to  the  Stone  in  his  account  of  the  Shire  of 
Dumbarton,  but  he  is  sadly  erratic  in  deciphering  the  little  bit  of 
the  inscription  which  he  gives.  Still,  I think  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  means  this  Stone  than  that  of  the  II.  Legion,  which 
Mr.  Urry  describes  as  being  at  Cochno  House  in  1698,  and 
Mr.  Gordon  found  it  above  the  gate  in  1725.  When  the  XX. 
Legion  Stone  was  sent  to  the  Library  in  1695,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  the  II.  Legion  Stone,  a much  finer  work  of  art,  was 
exalted  above  the  gate  of  Cochno  House  in  its  room. 

4.  The  Dunnottar  Stone. 

Camden  in  his  last  edition  of  1607  ls  the  first  author  to  record 
this  Stone.  Under  the  Sheriffdom  of  Stirling,  he  describes  it, 
and  the  II.  Legion  Cadder  House  Slab,  and  uses  them  to  prove 
that  Antoninus  Pius,  by  Lollius  Urbicus,  his  Legate,  built  this 
Wall.  Camden  has  the  vast  credit  of  first  discerning  this  fact. 
“ To  prove  which  Wall  to  have  been  made  in  this  very  place  we  are 
now  treating  of,  and  not  by  Severus  (as  is  commonly  believed), 
I will  produce  no  other  witnesses  than  two  ancient  inscriptions  dug 
up  here  ; one  of  which  is  fixed  in  the  Wall  of  a house  at  Cadir,  and 
informs  us  that  the  Legio  Secunda  Augusta  built  the  Wall  for  three 
miles  and  more ; the  other  is  in  the  Earl  Marshall’s  House  at 
Dunotyr,  which  hints  that  a party  of  the  Legio  Vicesima  Victrix 
made  it  for  three  miles  more.  But  take  them  here,  as  Servatius 
Rihelius,  a Silesian  gentleman,  who  made  curious  observations 
upon  these  countries,  copied  them  out  for  me.”  2 

Camden  again  refers  to  this  Stone  when  describing  the  Castle 


1 Sibbald’s  Large  Folio  Manuscript  Description  of  Scotland , begun  about 
1681,  and  continued  till  after  1700,  Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh. 

2 Gibson’s  Camden , 1695,  p.  919. 
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of  Dunnottar  under  Mernis : “ In  a porch  here  is  to  be  seen  that 
ancient  Inscription  above  mentioned,  of  a company  [vexillationis] 
belonging  to  the  XXth  Legion , the  letters  whereof  the  most 
honourable  the  present  Earl,  a great  admirer  of  antiquity,  caused 
to  be  gilded.” 1 

The  inscription  was  shown  by  Reichel,  the  Silesian  gentleman 
to  Mr.  Bainbridge,  Schoolmaster  at  Appleby,  and  Correspondent 
of  Camden.2  It  is  not  one  of  the  three  inscriptions  quoted  by 
Scaliger,  as  given  to  him  by  Gericius,  of  Elbing,  who  accompanied 
Reichel  in  his  peregrinations  over  England,  Scotland,  and  France.3 
The  other  two  inscriptions,  which  Camden  sets  down  on  the  same 
page,  are  the  II.  Legion  Wreath  Stone  at  Cadder  House,  and  the 
Marcellinus  Stone,  then  at  Miniabruch  or  Kilsyth.  Camden, 
therefore,  assigns  this  Stone  to  the  Shire  of  Stirling,  but  carefully 
distinguishes  it  from  the  two  which  Reichel  and  Gericius  found  at 
Cadder.  Camden  fell  into  a slight  error  in  supposing  Cadder 
Manor  and  Cadder  Parish  to  have  been  in  the  Shire  of  Stirling  ; 
they  have  always  been  from  earliest  records  in  the  Shire  of  Lanark, 
and  are  so  now. 

Sibbald  assigns  this  inscription  to  Cadder  : “ At  Cadir  Mannor 
this  Inscription  was  found.”4  But  Sibbald  could  not  have 
possessed  any  other  information  than  what  he  drew  from  Camden  ; 
and  it  is  probably  from  confusing  Camden’s  words  that  he  makes 
the  statement.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  stone  went 
first  to  Cadder  or  went  direct  to  Dunnottar.  The  old  parish  of 
Kilpatrick,  down  to  1649,  when  Easter  Kilpatrick  was  formed  out 
of  it,  extended  to  the  Kelvin,  along  which  it  marched  with  the 
Parish  of  Cadder.  It  is  evident  that  Sir  James  Stirling  of  Keir 
and  Cadder,  who  died  in  1588,  or  his  son,  Sir  Archibald  Stirling, 
who  succeeded  him,  must  have  been  a collector  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties ; and  the  Stone  might  easily  have  been  conveyed  from  Castle- 
hill  or  Duntocher,  where  the  other  three  mile  stones  of  the 
XX.  Legion  have  been  turned  up,  to  the  Manor  of  Cadder.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  that  it  ever  landed 
there.  No  Antiquary  from  Gordon  to  Hiibner  pretends  to  know 


1 Gibson’s  Camden , 1695,  p.  939. 

2 Cod.  Mus.  Brit.  Cotton  Julius  F.  VI.  f.  332.  Quoted  by  Hiibner,  Inscrip- 
tiones  Britannice  Latina,  No.  1143. 

3 Thesaurus  Temporum  Etisebii  . . . Opera  et  Studio  Josephi  J.  Scaligeri, 
1606,  p.  175  of  Notes. 

4 Historical  Inquiries , p.  50. 
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aught  about  its  original  site.  About  1725  the  Stone  was  presented 
to  the  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen.  The  Monumenta  gives  the 
following  account  of  it,  which  I translate : “ A most  noble  man, 
George  Keith,  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  presented  this  Stone  to 
the  New  College  of  Aberdeen,  which  presented  it,  with  the  consent 
of  the  said  Earl,  to  the  College  of  Glasgow,  Anno  Domini  1761.”1 
The  Stone  is  now  broken  in  two,  and  the  gilt  has  very  properly 
been  washed  off. 

The  inscription  is  contained  within  a double  moulding.  On 
either  side  is  a Pelta  or  Parthian  shield  very  much  elongated  ; 
the  terminal  knobs  end  in  eagles’  heads.  A slight  decoration, 
without  figures,  marks  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  Stone,  but  there 
appears  no  Boar. 

The  Inscription  reads  : — 

IMP  • CAESARI 
T • AELIO  HADRI 
ANO  ANTONINO 
AVG  * PIO  • P • P • 

VEXILLATIO  N 
LEG  • XX  * VAL  * VIC  • F 
PER  * MIL  • P • III. 

The  extension  agrees  with  that  of  the  “ Chicago  ” Stone,  except 
that  here  MIL.  for  Milia  exists  in  the  last  line.  The  Pelta  was  a 
special  favourite  device  of  the  VI.  Legion.  Mr.  Buchanan  conjec- 
tured that  this  Stone  formed,  as  it  were,  a VI.  Legion  frame,  with 
a XX.  Legion  inscription.  The  absence  of  the  Boar  corroborates 
this  fancy.  On  the  Stone  in  the  5th  line  the  hewer  has  cut 
apparently  an  N,  and  then  deleted  it ; at  least  there  is  plainly  a 
large  space  here,  and  something  that  looks  like  a deleted  N.  It  is 
possible  the  Stone  may  have  originally  been  meant  as  a Fecit 
Stone,  either  for  the  fort  at  Duntocher,  or  some  building  about 
Thorn  Farm,  and  that  the  sculptor  had  meant  to  put  on 
VEXILLATIO  Nes,  with  the  two  Legions  names  added.  We 
cannot  tell ; but  if  he  did  it  would  give  a third  Stone,  such  as  the 
“ Chicago  ” Stone,  to  be  set  up  elsewhere,  if  we  suppose  the  original 
site  of  this  Slab  to  have  been  at  Duntocher. 

The  length  of  the  Slab  is  3 feet  2J  inches  by  2 feet  10  inches. 
The  I in  CAESAR-I  stands  out  clear  and  unequivocal : putting 
the  titles  of  Pius  in  the  dative  case.  The  texture  of  the  stone  is 
a small-grained  or  medium-grained  whitish  gray  sandstone — with 


1 Monumenta  Ro7nani  Imperii  in  Scotia , No.  XIV. 
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points  of  mica  in  it.  The  “ Campestribus  ” Altar  is  of  the  same 
stone — medium-grained  gray  sandstone  with  small  points  of  mica. 
The  Castlehill  Slab,  also  small  or  medium-grained,  probably  gray  ; 
but  the  surface  bears  a tinge  of  red,  no  doubt  from  lying  long  in 
a reddish  till.  The  texture  of  the  stone  shows  a small-grained 
gray  sandstone,  with  points  of  mica.  Now  that  the  gilt  has  been 
washed  off,  in  appearance  and  texture  the  Stone  agrees  almost 
exactly  with  those  of  the  Castlehill  Stone  and  the  imperfect  Slab, 
already  described,  which  presumably  all  came  from  the  quarry  in 


DUNNOTTAR  STONE. 


the  Peel  Glen.  The  identity  of  texture  affords  a considerable  pre- 
sumption that  this  Dunnottar  Stone  belonged  originally  to  the 
Castlehill  section  of  the  Wall. 

Measurements. 

3000  passus  ....  = 2 miles  1310  yards,  D’Anville. 

= 2 miles  1334  yards,  Smith. 

Thorn  Farm  to  Duntocher, 

Ordnance  Survey  . . =2  miles  1225  yards. 
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Balmudie  to  Duntocher. 


Ordnance  Survey 

Roy  ...... 

Maitland 

Legions  VI.  and  XX.,  6666J 
passus  . 


6 miles  205  yards. 
5 miles  1700  yards. 
5 miles  1330  yards. 


= 6 miles  173  yards,  D’Anville. 
—6  miles  226  yards,  Smith. 

The  difference  of  the  length  by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  by  the 
inscriptions  on  the  Stones,  according  to  Smith’s  estimate,  shrinks 
to  21  yards. 

Auchindavie  to  Duntocher. 


Ordnance  Survey  . . 12  miles  963  yards. 

Roy  . . . . 12  miles  400  yards. 

Maitland  . . . . . 12  miles  704  yards. 

Legionary  Stones  — Legions 
XX.,  II.,  VI,  XX,  13,637 


passus  . . . . =12  miles  835  yards,  D’Anville. 

= 12  miles  944  yards,  Smith. 

There  is  thus  on  12  miles  of  the  United  Kingdom  a difference  of 
19  yards  between  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  the  Passus  of  the 
Legionary  Stones.  Briefly,  the  distances  from  Auchendavie  to 
Duntocher  come  out  exactly  the  same ; and  this  fact  alone, 
I think,  settles  the  accuracy  of  this  assignation  of  the  Slabs,  especi- 
ally towards  the  west  end  of  the  Wall. 


Alexander  Gibb,  F.S.A.  Scot. 


ABERNETHY  PEDIGREE:  AN  EMENDATION. 

In  a paper  on  “ The  Abernethy  Pedigree”  in  the  Genealogist , New 
Series,  Vol.  xviii.  p.  17,  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul,  referring  to  a 
charter  of  Ernulphus  or  Arnold,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  says  it  was 
“granted  before  1164,  as  Herbert,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  [one]  of  the 
witnesses  died  that  year.”  May  I point  out  that  it  must  have  been 
granted  in  or  before  1162,  as  according  to  the  Chronica  de  Mailros , 
in  ann.  1 162,  “obiit  Ernaldus  Episcopus  Sancti  Andree.”  Ernulphus, 
Ernaldus,  or  Arnold,  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  on  13th 
November,  1160  ( Chronica  de  Mailros , in  ann.),  which  accordingly 

fixes  the  date  of  the  charter  between  November,  1160,  and  , 

1162. 


Geo.  F.  Black. 
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THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  KNIGHTS 
TEMPLARS  IN  BRITAIN. 

THE  reign  of  Edward  II.  is  not  looked  upon  by  the  historian 
as  a halcyon  time  in  English  history.  Misgovernment  at 
home  and  disaster  abroad  sum  up  pretty  accurately  the  verdict  of 
posterity  on  the  reign  of  the  weak  son  of  one  of  the  strongest  of 
English  kings.  An  interesting  parallel  could  be  drawn  between 
Robert  the  Bruce’s  incompetent  son,  David  II.,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Edward  Firsts  worthless  son  on  the  other.  Both  lacked 
moral  principle  to  such  a degree  as  to  be  noticeable  in  an  age 
not  given  to  expect  a high  standard  in  its  kings  in  this  respect, 
and  both  wanted  the  common  sense  which  might  have  led  them 
to  keep  out  of  excesses  through  a feeling  of  self-interest.  At 
a time  when  their  respective  countries  required  leaders  of  men, 
both  through  incompetence  lost  the  gains  of  their  fathers.  But  the 
tragedy  of  the  English  King  hastens  somewhat  rapidly  to  its 
baleful  close,  while  the  Scottish  monarch,  after  an  inglorious  reign 
of  forty-two  years,  dies  peacefully  in  his  bed  at  Edinburgh  Castle. 
Edward  II.’s  rule  was,  in  many  ways,  so  bad,  that  it  made  a lasting 
impression  on  the  chroniclers.  “ Allas  the  tyme  ! to  moche  he  gaf 
hym  unto  riot  and  to  folie.” 1 

It  is  a pleasant  surprise,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  point  to  some 
transactions  of  this  reign  that  are  proofs  that  fair  dealing  and 
clemency  were  not  extinct ; that  the  Courts  of  Law  in  England 
were  willing  and  ready  to  uphold  contracts ; and  that  in  one 
country  of  Europe  at  least  there  was,  in  one  memorable  instance, 
no  disposition  to  kick  a man  when  he  was  down. 

King  Edward  was  unwilling  to  take  any  proceedings  against 
the  Knights  Templars,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated  reminders, 
both  from  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  King  Philip  of  France,  that 
he  suppressed  the  Order,  and  took  possession  for  the  time  being  of 
its  property.  The  King’s  own  standard  of  morality  was  a low  one, 


1 MS.  Chronicle  of  Brut. 
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and  charges  of  the  kind  made  against  the  Templars  possibly  did 
not  appeal  to  him.  The  Papal  injunctions  and  his  father-in-law’s 
arguments  proved  eventually  too  strong,  however,  and  writs  were 
issued  addressed  to  the  Sheriffs  of  England,  instructing  them,  on 
Wednesday,  loth  January,  1308,  to  pay  a surprise  visit  early  in  the 
morning,  along  with  twenty-four  men,  to  each  Preceptory,  and  to 
take  into  custody  all  the  Knights.  The  humanity  of  this  early 
visit  is  apparent.  It  prevented  unnecessary  resistance  and  blood- 
shed, by  surprising  the  inmates  of  each  Preceptory  in  their  beds, 
and  overpowering  them  before  they  had  time  to  arm.  The 
Templars  thus  arrested  were  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody  removed 
from  the  houses  of  the  Order,  but  careful  provision  is  made  that 
they  were  not  to  be  treated  harshly,  nor  cast  into  strait  or  loath- 
some dungeons.1  The  lands  and  buildings,  stock  and  implements, 
of  each  Preceptory  were  to  be  taken  possession  of  in  the  King’s 
name,  together  with  all  the  charters  and  other  writs  relating  to  the 
several  properties.  The  Sheriffs  are  instructed  to  see  that  the 
prisoners  are  decently  maintained  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Order. 
A Warden  (Custos)  is  to  be  appointed  to  each  house  to  receive  the 
revenue  and  make  the  disbursements.  An  inventory  of  the  move- 
able  property  is  to  be  drawn  up  in  duplicate  in  his  presence  and  in 
that  of  “ two  lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood,”  and  one  copy  is  to 
be  retained  by  the  Sheriff,  and  the  other  handed  to  the  Warden. 
Finally,  the  Sheriffs  are  ordered  to  make  a return  to  the  Treasurer 
and  Barons  of  Exchequer  on  the  completion  of  their  work,  by  the 
3rd  day  of  February  following,  and  this  return  is  to  contain  a list 
of  the  Templars  arrested,  and  of  the  lands  seized,  and  also  a copy 
of  the  inventories  of  moveable  property.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
see  the  details  of  one  of  these,  and  I therefore  have  transcribed  the 
greater  part  of  it,  leaving  out  a few  articles  of  the  furniture  and 
plenishing.  It  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  care  with  which  it  was 
prepared,  and  one  observes  that  it  does  not  omit  to  add  at  the  end 
an  item  that  was  discovered  only  after  it  was  finished.2 

Inventory  of  all  the  goods  and  live  stock  at  Swontone,3  in  the 


1 Documents  Illustrative  of  English  History,  selected  from  the  Records  of 
the  Exchequer  (Rolls  Series),  xi. 

2 Op.  cit.  xii. 

3 Swanton  Manor,  in  Bedfordshire.  It  appears  to  have  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  Templars  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  See  Hospitallers  i?i  England 
(Camden  Society),  p.  238. 
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Manor  of  the  Master  and  Brethren  of  the  Soldiery  of  the  Temple 
in  England,  taken  upon  Wednesday  next  after  the  Feast  of 
Epiphany  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  before 
Gilbert  de  Holm,  Sheriff  of  Bedford,  and  John  le  Morteyn,  Knight, 
Valuators,  under  oath  of  John  le  Child  of  Stanford,  Richard  le 
Clerk  of  Harewold,  and  John  le  Wolf — viz.,  there  were  found  in 
the  Chapel — 

One  Canopy  for  the  Altar  and  one  Chest, 

value 12  pence 

In  the  Hall,  Pantry,  and  Kitchen,  various 
articles,  comprising  two  tables  with 
trestles,  one  small  table,  three  chairs  or 
benches,  sundry  jars  for  wine,  oil,  &c., 
valued  at 20/10 

In  all,  . . . 21/10 

Corn  and  other  Grain  found  at  the  Grange — 

A quantity  [tassum]  of  Wheat,  reckoned  by  the 
Valuators  as  amounting  to  30  quarters, 


at  3/6  per  quarter, 1 05 /— 

A quantity  of  Dredge1  [dragetum],  estimated 

at  28  quarters,  at  2/3  per  quarter,  . . 63/- 

A quantity  of  Peas,  equal  to  12  quarters,  at  2/- 

per  quarter,  ......  24/- 

A quantity  of  Oats,  estimated  at  30  quarters, 

at  2/-  per  quarter, 60/- 


Total,  . . .£12  12/— 


Live  Stock  [staurum] — 

Two  old  [debiles]  Carriage  Horses,  valued  at  . \ mark 

One  Two-wheeled  Cart  [carecta  ferrata],  and 
two  other  old  Carts,  valued,  along  with 
the  Harness,  at.  . . . . . 14/- 

Item,  twelve  Mares  [stotae  femellae],  at  4/- 

each, ........  48/- 

Item,  three  Fillies,  ......  6/- 


1 A mixture  of  vetches  and  oats.  The  word  occurs  frequently  in  early 
accounts.  “Dragge,  menglyd  corne”  ( Prompt . Parv.  130).  It  was  made  into 
malt,  called  “ dredge  malt.” 
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Eighteen  Oxen,  at  8/-  each,  . . . 

£7  4/- 

Four  Cows  and  one  Bull,  at  5/-  each, 

25/- 

Six  Young  Bullocks,  at  4/6  each, 

27/- 

Four  Calves,  at  iod.  each,  .... 

Five  Score  and  fifteen  Ewes,  and  one  Young 

3/4 

Pig,  at  1 2d.  each,  . 

Item,  six  score  and  nineteen  Swine,  which  are 
at  Estonecotes,  in  Northamptonshire,  a 
dependence  of  the  said  Manor,  at  iod. 

1 

16/- 

each, ........ 

1 1 5/10 

Item,  one  Boar  and  three  Swine, 

7/6 

Six  Young  Pigs,  ...... 

2/- 

Total, 

£25 

15  4 

A Peacock  and  Peahen,  valued  at  . 

2/1 

Item,  four  Geese  and  one  Gander,  . 

i5d. 

12  Capons,  ....... 

2I~ 

One  Cock  and  10  Hens,  . 

1 id. 

18  Lambs,  ....... 

i8d. 

Total, 

Growing  Crops — 

Wheat  sown,  6 score  and  1 7 acres  (137  acres), 

7/8 

at  3/-  per  acre,  ...... 

£20 

n/- 

Total, 

£20 

11/- 

In  all, 

Afterwards  there  were  found  40  Sheep,  valued 

£60 

7 10 

at  1 2d.  each,  equal  to  ... 

40/- 

And  thus  is  the  total  of  all  the  foregoing  items, 

£62 

7 10 

In  Scotland  in  all  probability  no  inventories  were  taken.  At 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  two  Templars  examined  before  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  Papal  Legate,  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence rendered  the  country  very  unsettled,  and  no  record  of 
the  proceedings  subsequent  to  their  examination  has  come  down 
to  us. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Order  was  very  harshly  treated 


or , Northern  Notes  and  Queries. 
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even  in  Britain.  But  on  carefully  going  over  the  records  of  the 
examinations  in  France  and  England,  one  begins  to  feel  constrained 
to  agree  with  M.  Michelet,  when  he  remarks,  “ Quelque  opinion 
qu’on  adopte  sur  la  regie  des  Templiers  et  l’innocence  primitive  de 
l’ordre,  il  n’est  pas  difficile  d’arreter  un  jugement  sur  les  desordres 
de  son  dernier  age.”1  If  the  admission  of  its  guilt,  even  in  part,  be 
made,  then  in  Britain  neither  the  Church  nor  the  State  dealt  very 
severely  with  the  Order.  The  punishments  of  the  fourteenth 
century  cannot  be  measured  by  applying  the  methods  of  the 
twentieth.  No  Templar  in  Britain  suffered  a violent  death. 
Pensions  of  fourpence  a-day  were  assigned  them,  and  although 
these,  in  cases,  were  not  regularly  paid,  that  was  no  uncommon  lot. 
They  had  the  ear  of  both  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.,  and  their 
pensions  were  for  the  times  more  secure  than  those  of  humbler 
people. 


THE  GRAHAMS: 

The  First  Graham  in  History. 

IT  is  certain  that  the  first  known  person  of  the  house  of  Graham 
is  William  de  Graham,2  a magnate  at  the  Court  of  Scotland 
in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

It  is  there  that  we  find  him,  and  when  we  do,  he  is  in  the  act 
of  officiating  as  a witness  to  one  or  other  of  those  donations  which 
characterise  that  period  of  pacification  and  civilisation  in  Scotland 
— the  donations  of  King  David  I.,  the  “ sore  saint,5’  to  the  various 
monasteries  which  he  was  founding. 

Among  the  charters  which  record  these  proceedings  of  the 
King’s,  the  earliest  in  which  de  Graham’s  name  appears  is 
commonly  said  to  be  the  foundation  charter  of  Holyrood  Abbey.3 * 
The  charter,  as  usual  in  those  times,  is  not  dated,  but  the 
Chronicle  of  Melrose  records  that  the  abbey  was  founded  in  the 

1  Proces  des  Templiers,  Tome  II.,  vii. 

2  Chalmers,  Caledonia , i.  545. 

3  Liber  Sancte  Crucis  (Ban.  Club),  p.  6 ; Acts  Pari.  Scot.  (Rec.  Edition), 

>•  358-59 
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year  1128,1  and  the  charter  of  foundation  has  been  assumed  to  be 
of  the  same  date.2 

But  his  name  is  found  in  a charter  of  a perhaps  still  earlier  date. 
This  charter  is  itself  also  undated,  but  whatever  its  date  may  be, 
its  priority  to  the  foundation  charter  of  the  Abbey  is  proved  by 
its  contents.  In  it,  King  David  grants  certain  lands  under  the 
shadow  of  Edinburgh  Castle  to  the  neighbouring  Church  of  St. 
Cuthbert.3  ' In  the  Holyrood  Abbey  Foundation  Charter  the  King 
appropriates  the  Church  to  the  Abbey,  and  includes  these  lands 
among  the  possessions  already  acquired  by  the  Church. 

We  have  thus  good  reason  for  saying  that  William  de  Graham 
appeared  in  our  records  before  the  year  1128.  If  the  grounds  of 
the  statement  were  doubted,  there  is,  at  any  rate,  no  doubt  of  the 
date  of  the  next  charter  in  which  he  is  mentioned — a grant  by  the 
same  King  in  favour  of  the  Monks  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Priory  of  Dur- 
ham in  the  year  1139.4  In  or  about  1150  he  witnessed  a charter 
granted  in  favour  of  the  Bishopric  of  Glasgow  ;5  and,  not  later  than 


1 Chrori.  Metros.  (Ban.  Club),  p.  68. 

2 The  charter  is  probably  of  the  date  assumed,  though  two  of  the  greatest 
authorities  who  have  taken  this  view  might  be  thought  to  have  cast  a doubt 
upon  their  judgment  by  recognising  William,  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
charter,  as  the  same  who  was  afterwards  King  William  the  Lion  (Chalmers, 
Caledonia ; Editor,  Acts  Pari.  Scot.  (Rec.  Edition),  i.  Index  of  Persons,  p. 
777;  xiii.  (General  Index),  p.  721.  Here  William  the  Lion  is  actually 
made  to  appear  as  a witness  in  1116.  (He  died  in  1214.))  As  William  the 
Lion  was  not  born  till  1142,  and  as  John,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  another  of 
the  witnesses,  died  in  May,  1147  (Keith,  Catalogue  of  Bishops,  p.  232),  the 
charter,  if  granted  in  presence  of  the  future  king,  must  have  been  granted 
between  these  years,  and  been  “ witnessed”  by  William  when  he  was  not  more 
than  five  years  old.  But  this  limitation  is  unnecessary,  as  the  William  in  the 
charter  was  undoubtedly  William,  not  grandson,  but  nephew  of  King  David — 
he  is  called  “ nepos”  merely,  which  might  mean  either — and  was  William,  son 
of  Duncan  II. — the  same  William  Fitz-Duncan  who  won  the  battle  of  Clitheroe 
for  David  in  1138  (Dunbar,  Scottish  Kings,  61,  and  ref.),  and  who  appears 
as  a witness  to  earlier  charters,  notably  to  the  famous  inquest  by  David, 
then  earl,  into  the  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Glasgow,  which  is  probably 
rightly  dated  about  1120,  and  in  which  he  is  designed  Williehnus  nepos  ipsius 
Principis  ( The  Biquest  of  David,  by  J.  T.  T.  Brown,  Glasgow,  1901).  King 
David  had  had  another  nephew  William,  son  of  his  sister  Matilda,  Queen  of 
Henry  I.  of  England.  He  was  drowned  in  1120,  four  years  before  his  uncle 
ascended  the  throne. 

3 Lib.  Ste.  Crncis , p.  8. 

4 Raine’s  Durham,  Appendix,  p.  5 ; Dal.  Col.  397. 

5 Reg.  Glasg.  (Bannatyne  Club),  p.  13. 
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1147  he  had  been  one  of  those  who  perambulated  the  lands  which 
David  gave  to  the  Church  of  Haddington.1 

The  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  House  of  Graham  has 
said,  in  a very  witty  work,  that  the  principal  occupation  of  these 
ancients  seems  to  have  been  the  witnessing  of  charters.2  If  William 
de  Graham’s  presence  had  not  been  recorded  by  the  scribes  of  the 
charters,  which  were  granted  in  his  presence,  we  should  not  have 
known  of  his  existence.  Even  with  this  help  we  know  only  that  he 
was  an  Anglo-Norman  or  Saxon  such  as  we  have  speculated  about, 
who  held  lands  in  capite  of  the  crown,  in  or  about  the  Lothians,  if 
we  may  so  infer  from  the  Lowland  places  in  which  he  appears 
to  perform  his  feudal  service  of  attending  the  King’s  Court. 

Chalmers,3  followed  by  Douglas,4  asserts  indeed  that  William 
had  a grant  from  King  David  of  the  lands  of  Abercorn  and  the 
Manor  of  Dalkeith.  In  the  latter  he  is  probably  right  ; Dalkeith 
certainly  belonged  to  the  next  William  de  Graham.  But  Abercorn, 
which  had  been  among  the  territories  of  the  Avenels  since  the 
time5  of  David  I.,  at  least  since  the  date  when  an  Avenel  made  a 
grant  of  its  Church  to  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  was  presumably  in 
the  Avenels’  possession  till  it  came,  as  it  did  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  into  the  hands  of  William  de  Graham’s  great-grandson 
Henry,  on  his  marriage  with  its  heiress,  Roger  of  Avenel’s  daughter 

Thus  eagerly  we  scan  the  horizon  of  our  records,  and  note  each 
speck  of  fact  which  by  any  possibility  refers  to  the  distant  leader 
of  his  race.  But  withal,  the  first  Graham  of  record  is  but  a 
shadowy  personage,  and  is  never  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

Of  the  sons  of  William  de  Graham  down  to  their  fourth  genera- 
tion we  have  only  glimpses.  The  line  of  John,  the  younger  of 
them,  which  is  now  held  to  enjoy  the  male  representation  of  the 
house  must,  with  the  exploration  of  the  ramifications  of  its  cadet 
lines,  be  the  concern  of  the  greater  part  of  any  account  of  the  family 
of  Graham.  But  we  have  first  to  follow  the  line  of  Peter  the  eldest 
son  down  to  the  probable  extinction  of  his  male  issue. 

J.  H.  S. 


{To  be  continued .) 


1 Dip.  Scot.,  pi.  xvi. ; Chart.  Prior.  Sti.  And.  181. 

2 Cunningham-Graham,  Menteith. 

3 Caled.)  i.  545. 

4 Wood’s  Douglas  Peerage , ii.  233. 

6 Caled.)  iv.  879. 
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RATE’S  POEMS. 

( Continued  from  page  36.) 

THE  following  is  the  next  of  Rate’s  Poems  from  Ashmole  MS. 

61,  fol.  26.  The  coupling  lines  which  we  have  noticed  before 
appear  here  again.  We  reproduce  the  first  three  ; two,  not  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  scribe,  are  printed  as  they  have  been  added. 
The  drawing  of  the  fish,  which  we  have  already  met  with  in  this 
MS.,  is  repeated  under  the  words,  “Amen,  quod  Rate.” 

J.  T.  T.  B. 


An  Eucharistic  Hymn. 

Welcom,  lord,  In  forme  of  bred, . 

In  thee  is  both  lyfife  and  ded. ^ GSU  1S  * 1 name' 

Thow  arte  god  in  trinyte, 

Lord,  thou  have  mercy  offe  me.  J And  ke?e  thou  me  fro  schame' 

5 Hayll  fader,  heyll  sone, 

Heyll  holy  gost,  fro  heuen  comme, 

Heuen  kynge  thou  arte  crounned. I 

Heyll  mane  of  myhtes  most, 

Fader  and  sone  and  holy  gost, 

10  Of  a meyde  thou  wer  borne. 

Heyll  Jhesu,  blyssed  mote  thou  be, 

Heyll  blyssed  blossom  on  tre, 

Welcome  be  thi  sonde. 

Heyll  frute,  heyll  floure, 

1 5 Heyll  Jhesu,  our  sauyoure, 

In  water  and  on  londe. 

Heyll  kynge,  heyll  knyght, 

Heyll  man  of  most  my3ht, 

Prince  syttynge  in  trone. 

20  Heyll  the  sone  of  most  honour, 

Heyll  duke  and  emperour, 

Of  all  this  werldes  wonne. 

26  b.)  Heyll  flessch,  heyll  blode, 

Heylle  Jhesu  of  myld  mode, 
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25  Heyll  be  thou  kynge. 

Heylle  be  thou  brede  beste, 

Heylle  fader  feyrest, 

Thou  madyst  all  thinge. 

Heylle  rose  vpon  ryse, 

30  Heylle  perle1  of  price, 

Heyll  that  alle  thing  woste. 

Heylle  fader,  sone,  and  holy  goste, 
Welcome  in  forme  offe  brede. 
Amen,  quod  Rate. 


QUESCHUTBRIT. 

Among  the  witnesses  to  an  old  document  (written  about  1200  A.D.), 
on  the  Marches  or  Boundaries  of  Stobo  (“Divise  de  Stobbo”), 
printed  in  the  Registrum  Episcopatus  Glasguensis , Vol.  i.  p.  89, 
No.  104,  is  one  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  “ Gillemihhel  Queschut- 
brit.”  Prof.  Veitch,  in  his  History  and  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border 
(Vol.  i.  p.  256),  says,  “ Queschutbrit  is  a puzzle.”  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  very  simple.  The  first  part  of  the  name  is  the  Welsh  Gwas,  a 
youth,  a servant ; the  latter  part  is  the  name  of  the  famous  saint  of 
Lindisfarne — Cuthbert.  The  name  means  “ Servant  of  (St.)  Cuth- 
bert.”  A parallel  name  is  the  well-known  Cospatrick,  borne  by  the 
first  Earl  of  Dunbar,  which  occurs  in  the  forms  Quospatric  and 
Gospatrik. 

The  first  name,  “ Gillemihhel,”  is  a Gaelic  one,  compounded  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  preceding.  It  means  “ Servant  of  (St.) 
Michael.”  The  digraph  “ hh  ” apparently  represents  the  guttural 
spirant  “ch.”  Such  a double  name  at  this  date  is,  I think,  very 
unusual. 

The  formula  of  these  names  Professor  Rhys  believes  to  be  of 
non-Aryan  origin,  thinking  that  such  names  go  to  prove  “ a fusion  of 
an  Ayran  race  with  another  people  existing  formerly  in  Ireland,  and 
probably  also  in  the  north  ” of  Scotland  (. Rhind  Lectures , p.  29). 
Other  names  of  linguistic  interest  occurring  among  the  witnesses  to 
this  document  are  “ Matthew,  James,  and  John,  the  sons  of  Cos- 
mungho  (servant  of  Mungo,  that  is,  St.  Kentigern),  the  priest  of 
Edoluestone,”  and  “ Gylmihhel  ( = Gillemihhel),  the  son  of  Bridoc  at 
Kyngeldures.”  Geo.  F.  Black. 
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iBctos  jQote#- 

Scottish  Place-Names  and  Surnames. 

A remonstrance  and  caveat  like  that  here  engrossed  will  no  doubt 
receive  attention  in  the  proper  quarter. 

“ The  precise  degree  of  accuracy  in  place-names  and  personal  names 
which  we  expect  in  an  historical  work,  or  a reprint  of  an  historical  docu- 
ment, may  vary  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  print ; but  in  no  case  do 
we  demand  a greater  precision,  or  at  anyrate  a more  anxious  striving  for 
it,  than  in  a collection  of  prints  of  ancient  documents  made  under  the 
auspices  of  a learned  Society  which  exists  for  no  other  purpose. 

“ Fastidious  accuracy  in  everything  of  the  sort  is  the  vaunt  of  such  a 
Society,  and  the  art  of  being  accurate  is  now  widely  understood. 

“The  Scottish  History  Society  has  not  been  uniformly  successful  in  so 
nearly  attaining  perfection  in  its  editorial  labours  as  to  satisfy  every  one. 
But  by  the  preponderance  of  excellence  in  its  works,  it  has,  we  gratefully 
admit,  established  such  a presumption  in  its  favour,  that  we  assume  that 
each  new  volume  we  receive  from  it  is  well  and  truly  done,  and  in  all 
respects  trustworthy,  till  the  contrary  is  made  evident. 

“It  is  for  this  reason  that  I undertake  the  unwelcome  duty  of  stating, 
with  the  necessary  proof  of  my  statement,  that  in  respect  of  the  names  of 
Scottish  places  and  people,  the  recent  volume  on  the  Cromwellian  Union 
issued  by  the  Society  is  a print  wanting  in  authority. 

“ It  is  not  my  purpose  to  provide  here  a list  of  corrigenda  which  may 
be  issued  as  an  appendix  to  the  book.  Such  a work,  though  very  needful, 
should  be  attempted  only  after  a careful  collation  of  the  print  with  the 
originals.  I am  not,  however,  without  hope  that  the  corrections  I offer  of 
the  manifest  errors  which  I have  singled  out  may  be  of  some  service  to  the 
general  reader  of  the  Society’s  volumes  when  he  comes  to  refer  to  the 
volume  under  consideration. 

“ The  following  is  a list  of  names  which  occur  in  the  text  unaccompanied 
by  any  note  or  interpretation  of  their  meaning,  and  which  are  repeated 
similarly  in  the  Index,  or  have  there  at  most  a mark  of  interrogation 
following  them.  These  interrogations  I intend  to  answer  incidentally,  and 
merely  observe  that  I consider  that  the  task  of  answering  these  questions 
was  part  of  the  functions  which  are  usually  supposed  to  be  assigned  to 
the  editor  of  such  a print.  I wish  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  appear- 
ing to  apportion  too  large  a share  of  responsibility  to  the  Council  of  the 
Society.  For  such  details  as  are  here  the  subject  of  comment,  the  responsi- 
bility is  almost  entirely  editorial,  and  while  generous  allowance  must  cer- 
tainly be  made  for  obscure  and  ill-written  names  and  signatures,  the 
existence  of  too  obvious  a proportion  of  error  would  inevitably  form  matter 
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of  serious  regret.  If  the  challenge  is  opportune,  the  matter  cannot  rest 
here ; and  if  the  suggested  collation  discloses  a much  smaller  percentage  of 
misreadings  than  is  apprehended,  every  lover  of  Scottish  history  will  be  glad. 
“ P.  32.  ‘George  Lovinge  of  Salcotts  ’ should  be  George  Livingstone 
of  Saltcoats 

‘M.  I.  S.  Serrie  of  Reachlin,’  probably  Mr.  Jas.  Sydserff  of 
Ruchlaw. 

P.  33.  ‘ Brishowen  Elybank  5 — Patrick  (2nd)  Lord  Elybank. 

‘ Andro  Coryser  — Andrew  Cowpar. 

P.  90.  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  of  Drurie  [sic]  appears  to  have  signed 
‘A.  P.  Dune,’  and  on  p.  91,  ‘A.  Durie.’ 

P.  1 1 5.  Kynnaird  of  Olwine  [?] — Kinnaird  of  Culbin. 

J.  Brodnosblym — A.  Brodie  of  Lethin. 

John  Wegahaire — John  Urquhart. 

Bukmurray — Akinway. 

P.  1 1 6.  Ashmurray — Akinway. 

Inchbrock — Cumnok. 

P.  130.  Inidbreky — Invermarky. 

Monro  of  Fremtene — (?)  Munro  of  Lemlair. 

P.  136.  Horsbenke  and  Horsbrinke — Horsburgh. 

P.  137.  Wermtoshire,  probably  Wm.  Mackintosh. 


Dallas. 

Forbes. 

Dallas. 

Forbes. 

Inveray/  should 


be  D.  Campbell  of 


Daler,  „ 

Sorbeir,  ,, 

Dollair,  ,, 

Dorbes,  „ 

P.  147.  ‘D.  Campbell  of 

Inverawe. 

‘ Roff  Achinwillinge,’  should  be  Robert  Campbell  of  Auchin- 
willing. 

‘ Praginterte/  should  be  ‘ Craiginterve.’ 

Ettrikmore,  „ Ellerickmore. 

Rocodell,  ,,  Rudell. 

M‘Lieller,  „ M‘Keller. 

“ On  page  169  occur  twenty-three  names,  of  which  twelve  are  evidently 
wrong,  the  most  noticeable  being  the  following  : — 

Lothinell,  should  be  Lochnell. 

Glenorg,  ,,  Glenorchy. 

Bartreid,  „ Barbreck. 

W.  Wall  ester  of  Lorp,  ,,  W.  M ‘Allaster  of  Loup. 

Grame,  Osdonnordrie,  ,,  Grame  of  Dunardrie. 

“ D.  Campbell  of  Inverall  as  mentioned  above  should  be  of  Inverawe, 
and  Ross  Auchinwilling,  R.  Campbell  of  Auchinwilling. 

“ M.” 
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Luther's  Last  Words. 

Professor  Schultze  of  Greifswald,  in  a recent  communication  to  the 
Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift , describes  an  important  and  hitherto  unknown 
contemporary  account  by  Justus  Jonas  of  the  death  of  Martin  Luther.  It 
contains  the  Reformer’s  last  words,  “ I go  away  in  peace  and  joy  ” (Ich 
fare  dahin  in  Fride  und  Freude). 

Alleged  Wild  Men. 

An  interesting  ethnographical  discovery  has  just  been  made  in  the 
East  Indies.  Two  German  investigators  have,  it  is  reported  found  real 
wild  men  and  women  in  the  district  of  Lamontjong.  They  are  said  to 
belong  to  the  oldest  race  of  Celebes.  They  “plant  a little  maize,  are 

monogamous,  cannot  count  beyond  one,  and  never  lie.”  A contemporary 
hopes  that  contact  with  civilisation  will  not  deprive  them  of  their 
resemblance  to  Washington. 

The  Old  Burgh  Seal  of  Crail. 

While  workmen  were  demolishing  an  old  house  in  Crail  they  found  an 
old  seal  of  the  burgh  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  The  seal,  which  is 
of  copper,  bears  the  representation  of  the  ship  with  seven  men  and  the 
stars  and  crescent,  and  the  following  inscription  : — “ Sigillum  Commune 
Burgi  de  Karale.”  On  the  reverse  side  is  a representation  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child.  We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  report  on  the  antiquity 
of  this  seal  which  we  assume  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

Discoveries  in  Palestine. 

Dr.  Ernest  Sellin,  Professor  of  Evangelical  Theology  at  Vienna,  has 
arrived  in  Berlin  from  Palestine,  where  he  recently  unearthed  a fort  of  King 
Solomon,  erroneously  mentioned  at  the  time  as  a “temple.”  Perhaps  his 
most  interesting  find,  says  the  Standard  correspondent,  was  a Jewish 
incense  altar  of  hard  clay,  with  engravings  of  the  Tree  of  Life  and  a con- 
flict between  men  and  the  serpent.  Close  at  hand  were  found  many 
images  of  false  gods,  leading  Dr.  Sellin  to  the  conclusion  that  the  altar  was 
built  by  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  religious  decadence. 

An  Old  University  Staff. 

At  the  graduation  ceremony  of  Edinburgh  University  on  26th  July,  for 
the  first  time  in  living  memory,  one  of  the  servitors  (Murray)  carried  the 
ancient  University  baton  or  staff  which  is  perhaps  several  hundred  years  of 
age.  It  is  made  of  rosewood,  is  silver  mounted  at  the  top  and  foot,  and 
has  on  it  on  a shield  the  University  arms.  It  was  discovered  lately  by  the 
chief  janitor,  stowed  away  among  some  lumber,  and  was,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Sir  Ludovic  Grant  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert,  the  University  clerk, 
restored,  and  put  into  a condition  fit  again  to  carry  in  a procession. 
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“ The  Lamp  of  Lothian? 

As  is  well  known,  the  nave  of  the  great  church  of  Haddington,  known 
as  the  “ Lamp  of  Lothian,”  is  still  in  use  as  the  parish  church,  and  choir 
and  transepts  with  some  more  or  less  judicious  repairs  are  still  roofless. 
A movement  was  recently  made  for  a general  restoration  of  these  parts, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Christie  of  Cowden  offered  upwards  of  £7000  for  the 
purpose.  The  proposed  restoration  has  been  opposed  strenuously  by  some 
of  the  heritors  and  others,  and  it  is  now  ascertained  that  Mr.  Christie’s 
death  will  deprive  the  promoters  of  that  gentleman’s  intended  gift. 

The  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

As  if  it  was  not  enough  that  Jacob’s  pillow  should  have  rested  awhile 
in  the  Green  Island  before  it  proceeded  to  Scotland  to  fulfil  the  office  of  a 
stone  of  inauguration  of  kings,  there  is  a belief  entertained  by  some  people 
that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  carried  thither,  and  that  there  it  remains 
to  this  day — buried  in  the  Hill  of  Tara.  We  learn  that  some  amateur 
excavations  were  recently  begun  on  the  hill  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
supposed  Ark,  but  we  are  glad  for  the  sake  of  archaeology  to  learn  that  these 
have  been  stopped  and  that  any  further  investigations  are  to  be  made  by 
the  Irish  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  Late  Mr.  Douglas  Bry inner. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Douglas  Brymner,  Archivist  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  occurred  at  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia,  on  19th  June. 
Mr.  Brymner  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1823,  and  educated  at  the  Greenock 
Grammar  School.  In  1857  he  settled  in  Canada  as  a farmer;  but  having 
turned  his  attention  to  journalism  became  editor  of  The  Presbyterian. 
In  1872  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  newly  created  office  of  Archivist  to 
the  Dominion,  and  his  official  collection  of  historical  documents  relating  to 
Canada  already  fills  an  important  series  of  volumes.  He  was  the  father  of 
Mr.  William  Brymner,  the  eminent  Canadian  portrait-painter. 

Centenary  of  Thomas  Aird. 

The  centenary  of  Thomas  Aird,  poet  and  journalist,  was  celebrated  in 
the  Scottish  Border  Counties  last  August.  Aird  was  born  at  Bowden, 
Roxburghshire,  on  28th  August,  1802.  Educated  at  Melrose  and  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  he  originally  intended  to  enter  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  diffidence,  it  is  said,  dissuaded  him  from  such 
a career.  He  became  a contributor  to  Blackwood,  and  subsequently  editor 
in  succession  of  The  Edi?iburgh  Weekly  fournal  and  the  Dumfriesshire 
and  Galloway  Herald.  A revised  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a memoir  by 
the  Rev.  Jardine  Wallace,  was  published  by  Blackwood  in  1878. 
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The  Repair  of  Linlithgow  Palace. 

The  Government  grant  having  been  continued  for  the  purpose,  certain 
repairs  are  again  being  carried  out  on  the  old  Royal  Palace  at  Linlithgow. 
The  suggestion  made  by  Lord  Rosebery  to  restore  the  ancient  structure 
as  a national  memorial  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria  has  fallen  into  abeyance, 
but  the  Board  of  Works  seem  resolved  to  devote  attention  to  the  work  of 
repair  and  preservation  by  which  in  recent  years  considerable  good  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  protecting  the  old  pile  against  the  ravages  of 
wind  and  weather.  The  contractor  is  strengthening  the  north  side  of  the 
building  nearest  the  loch,  and  effecting  such  other  repairs  as  may  in  the 
meantime  be  deemed  necessary. 

7 he  Inscribed  Stone  at  Yarrow. 

The  inscribed  stone  of  Yarrow,  situated  in  a field  just  off  the  main  road 
near  Yarrow  Church,  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  Scottish  antiquarian 
relics.  Professor  Rhys,  who  is  an  authority  in  such  matters,  states  that  he 
believes  it  to  be  the  oldest  purely  British  (as  opposed  to  Roman)  inscribed 
stone  in  the  country.  It  dates  from  the  sixth  century,  and  its  inscription 
refers  to  the  burial  of  two  sons  of  Liberalis,  who  perhaps  fell  in  battle 
fought  in  Yarrow  between  the  Angles  of  Bernicia  and  the  Britons  about 
590  a.d.  It  stands  in  an  open  field.  The  sheep  and  cattle  rub  them- 
selves against  it,  and  some  of  the  lettering  is  being  blurred  and  marred  by 
this  untoward  treatment. 

Disappearance  of  the  Glass  Cave. 

For  a year  or  two  one  of  the  many  interesting  ocean-caves  which 
honeycomb  the  Fife  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  has  been  gradually  going 
to  ruin.  This  is  the  Glass  Cave,  a stupendous  arch  on  the  western  side  of 
the  village  of  East  Wemyss,  capable  of  accommodating  some  hundreds  of 
people.  Time,  tempest,  and  man,  however,  all  seem  to  have  been  working 
towards  the  cave’s  destruction.  Within  recent  months  a number  of  falls  of 
the  red  sandstone  rock  have  taken  place,  owing  to  the  mining  operations 
underneath,  but  the  most  serious  occurred  a few  weeks  ago  when  some  fifty 
or  sixty  tons  came  down.  A company  once  used  this  gigantic  cavern  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass  from  sea-weed ; hence  the  name — Glass  or  Kelp  Cave. 

Stone  Coffin  found  near  Glenalmond. 

On  5th  July,  a number  of  men  in  the  employment  of  Colonel  Harris 
were  preparing  a found  for  the  erection  of  a flagstaff,  near  Glenalmond 
House,  about  six  miles  from  Methven,  when  at  a depth  of  five  feet  they 
struck  a slab  of  stone.  A further  removal  of  earth  disclosed  a stone 
coffin.  The  “poor  inhabitant  below”  had  been  laid  to  rest  in  a reclining 
posture.  A becoming  reverence  restrained  the  workmen  from  disturbing 
the  bones  in  search  for  the  accessories  which  characterise  those  ancient 
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interments.  They  replaced  the  top  stone,  and  again  enclosed  the  coffin. 
The  district,  through  which  the  River  Almond  picturesquely  flows,  is  rich  in 
Celtic  and  Roman  remains.  Ossian  is  said  to  sleep  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Sma’  Glen,  and  Wordsworth  has  devoted  an  ode  tothe  solitude  of  the  pass. 

The  Sphinx  Crumbling. 

Following  upon  the  fall  of  the  Campanile  of  Venice  comes  the  news 
that  the  Egyptian  Sphinx — that  marvellous  monumental  relic  of  one  of  the 
world’s  oldest  civilisations — is  rapidly  crumbling  away.  Mr.  D.  G.  Long- 
worth,  of  the  Sphinx  newspaper,  Cairo,  who  is  in  this  country  just  now, 
says  it  will  not  be  long  able  to  withstand  the  altered  climate  of  the  country, 
due  to  the  irrigation  of  the  land  in  recent  years.  A few  years  ago  an  hour’s 
downfall  of  rain  once  a-year  was  a novelty  in  Egypt.  The  natives  regarded 
it  as  some  dire  message  of  reproach  from  the  gods.  The  irrigation  and 
the  many  trees  about  the  Delta  have  changed  this.  On  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  days  heavy  rain  falls  now  every  year  on  the  head  of  the  Sphinx. 
The  severe  “ Khamseem  ” sandstorm  follows  and  cuts  into  the  sodden 
limestone  of  the  ancient  monument,  literally  whittling  it  away  all  over  the 
surface. 

Boat  with  a Curious  History. 

A very  curious  old  boat  has  arrived  at  Whitehaven  from  Strangford 
Lough.  She  has  an  extraordinary  history.  At  one  time,  a hundred  years 
ago,  the  vessel  sailed  regularly  from  Portaferry  to  Whitehaven,  and  was 
then  called  the  Portaferry  frigate ; and  afterwards  the  name  of  the  Three 
Sisters  was  bestowed  upon  her.  But,  most  extraordinary  of  all,  it  is 
solemnly  alleged  that  she  was  used  in  1689  at  the  siege  of  Londonderry 
to  carry  provisions  up  the  famous  Lough  Foyle  in  those  stirring  times.  If 
this  be  so — and  the  statement  seems  to  be  founded  upon  fact — the  Three 
Sisters  is  the  oldest  vessel  in  actual  use.  The  antiquaries  who  have  been 
devoting  time  to  studying  up  the  history  of  this  remarkable  vessel,  now 
state  that  a curious  privilege  was  given  to  her  more  than  100  years  ago, 
she  was  permitted  to  come  into  Liverpool  port,  to  use  all  “ the  wharfings 
and  piers,”  without  the  payment  of  any  quay  or  pier  dues. 

11  An  House  of  Merchandise? 

St.  Margaret’s  Chapel  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  is  a church,  and  a 
place  of  much  historic  interest  and  veneration.  The  authorities  open  it  as 
such,  and  yet  they  also  allow  a stall  for  the  sale  of  photographs  and 
mementos  of  the  locality  to  be  set  up  in  the  chapel.  This  comes  very 
near  to  making  the  chapel  a house  of  merchandise  in  the  sense  of  the  text. 
For  the  stall  is  there  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  catch  the  eye  and  consult 
the  convenience  of  the  visitor  to  the  building,  and  thereby  to  make  a 
profit. 

There  is  a somewhat  similar  sale  allowed  in  the  north  porch  of 
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St.  Giles,  Edinburgh,  though  here  it  is  not  of  so  general  a kind,  being 
confined  to  a guide-book  and  photographs  of  St.  Giles  Church  itself.  We 
are  not  aware  if  either  of  these  booths  are  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
buildings  in  which  they  exist ; and  if  they  are  not  merely  rivals  to  the 
Edinburgh  shops. 

The  Coronation . 

Within  little  more  than  the  last  twelve  months  the  coronation  of  a 
king  and  queen  from  the  beginning  of  its  preparations  to  the 
end  of  the  ceremony  has  been  completed  ; and  the  ceremony  itself  has 
been  enacted  since  the  appearance  of  our  last  issue.  An  account  of  the 
proceedings  before  the  Court  of  Claims  will  shortly  be  published  by  a 
competent  authority  who  has  the  advantage  of  being  both  a barrister-at-law 
and  a pursuivant-at-arms  (Mr.  G.  Woods  Wollaston),  and  the  accounts  of 
the  proceedings  which  constituted  the  ceremony,  and  which  have  been 
minutely  described  in  some  newspapers,  will  it  is  certain  form  as  they 
deserve  the  text  of  separate  publications. 

In  any  case,  an  adequate  description  of  them  would  occupy  more  space 
than  we  can  afford,  but  it  will  be  a pleasure  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  independent  accounts  which  we  allude  to  when  they  appear. 

In  all  the  preparation  and  in  the  celebration  itself,  when  it  eventually 
took  place,  nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  attitude  of  the  people, 
both  gentle  and  simple.  For  long  it  has  been  considered  a saying  worthy 
of  being  a common-place  that  the  glories  of  the  coronation  of  George  IV. 
in  1821,  were  extravagant,  and  would  never  be  repeated.  And  indeed  the 
two  subsequent  ceremonies  had  been  designedly  more  modest.  But  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  took  place  were  exceptional. 

William  IV.  in  1831  did  not  want  to  be  crowned  at  all.  He  did  not 
see  why  he  might  not  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  take  the  Coronation 
Oath  there  and  be  done  with  it.  On  2nd  July,  1831,  Sir  H.  Temple,  his 
secretary,  wrote  to  Earl  Grey  the  Prime  Minister,  “ The  grounds  of  His 
Majesty’s  objection  ” to  a Coronation  “ were  principally  the  great  and  in 
His  Majesty’s  opinion  the  useless  and  ill-timed  expense  attending  such  a 
public  ceremony  and  exhibition,  next  the  excitement  and  agitation  which 
must  attend  and  arise  from  that  ceremony  at  a period  when  it  is  so 
desirable  to  avoid  all  that  can  promote  popular  effervescence.”  The  King’s 
ministers  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  adopt  his  plans,  as  they  clearly 
sympathised  with  his  ideas ; the  times  were  distressful,  the  exchequer  was 
low,  and  George  IV. ’s  bills  were  still  unpaid.  When  it  became  clear  that 
a Coronation  there  must  be,  the  Prime  Minister  informed  the  officers  of 
the  Privy  Council  that  the  Coronation  was  to  take  place,  that  it  was  to  cost 
as  little  as  possible,  and  that  it  was  not  to  take  all  day.  The  Government 
was  engaged  in  bigger  or  at  least  other  concerns — the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
was  on  then — and  the  Coronation  was  done  badly.  While  the  poor  King 
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within  his  palace  was  trying  to  persuade  his  Queen  to  agree  to  wear  a sham 
crown  with  borrowed  jewels,  his  ministers  outside  were  attempting  to  raise 
the  wind  by  means  of  an  auction  sale  to  which  they  had  brought  the 
coronation  robes  of  his  predecessor.  George  IV. ’s  purple  velvet  robe  had 
cost  .£500.  It  brought  something  like  ^60,  at  which  they  were 
disappointed.  But  perhaps  the  moths  had  got  at  it.  If  they  began  badly 
they  ended  as  ill,  for  they  forgot  to  make  up  a Coronation  Roll,  and  it  was 
not  made  up  till  the  next  reign,  when  the  officials  were  at  the  work  of 
preparing  the  roll  of  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria. 

For  the  reason  of  economy  the  Coronation  banquet  was  omitted,  and 
for  the  avoidance  of  tumult  among  a disaffected  populace,  the  Coronation 
procession  was  omitted.  For  economy  various  other  omissions  were 
made,  and  principal  among  those  was  the  omission  to  summon  the 
official  representatives  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  was  carried  out  avowedly  on  the 
model  of  that  of  William  IV.  Although  it  had  in  addition  a procession 
of  foreign  representatives  in  royal  carriages,  official  Scotland  and  Ireland 
remained  in  the  same  state  of  exclusion.  These  countries  have  in 
that  respect  been  reinstated  at  the  Coronation  of  Edward  VII.  and 
Queen  Alexandra,  and  in  addition  various  great  institutions  of  these 
countries,  as  well  as  England,  have  been  represented  in  a manner  not 
known  previously. 

One  curious  circumstance  may  be  mentioned,  however.  It  is  that, 
although  the  claim  of  the  Usher  of  the  White  Rod  to  be  present  was 
admitted  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  like  those  of  Lyon  and  his  brother 
heralds,  in  virtue  of  their  prescriptive  right,  still  White  Rod  had  no  place 
in  the  procession  in  the  Abbey  assigned  to  him.  Lyon  and  the  Scots 
heralds  and  pursuivants  were  in  it,  and  if  White  Rod  had  any  prescriptive 
place  in  the  Abbey  it  was  in  the  procession  which  took  place  there.  It 
may  be  that  as  the  representative  of  White  Rod  was  only  a delegate 
nominated  by  the  body  of  Trustees  who  hold  the  office,  he  was  specially 
ruled  out  of  the  place  White  Rod  would  in  other  circumstances  have  held, 
and  given  a seat  in  the  audience.  But  neither  the  facts  nor  the  rule,  if 
any,  which  was  applied,  are  in  our  possession. 


CUicrg. 

Portraits  of  Lord  High  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Weir,  M.A.,  minister  of  Greyfriars  Parish,  Dumfries,  who 
is  engaged  in  making  a most  valuable  as  well  as  interesting  collection  of 
engravings  and  other  portraits  for  preservation  and  exhibition  at  the  General 
Assembly  Hall,  Edinburgh,  sends  us  the  following  list  of  King’s  Commis- 
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sioners  and  Lord  High  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly,  with  the 
dates  of  the  Assemblies  at  which  they  were  present : — 

In  the  list — * = Portrait  already  got.  f = Portrait  in  existence. 
Concerning  portraits  {if  any  exist)  of  the  others  Mr.  Weir  is  anxious 
for  information. 


1580.  Sir  J ames  Balfour  of  Pittendreigh, 

Prior  of  Pittenweem,  and  the 
Laird  of  Lundie. 

1581.  David  Cunningham  of  Capring- 

towne. 

1582.  Mr.  Mark  Kerr,  afterwards  Earl 

of  Lothian. 

1582.  Mr.  James  Halyburton,  Provost 

of  Dundee,  and  Colonel 
Stewart. 

1583.  Mr.  James  Halyburton,  and 

f David  Carnegie  of  Colluthie. 

1586.  t The  Lord  Chancellor  (James 

Stewart,  Earl  of  Arran),  the 
Justice  Clerk  (Sir  John  Bellen- 
denof  Auchenool),  the  Prior  of 
Blantyre,  Mr.  John  Graham. 
* Mr.  Peter  Young. 

1587.  * The  Lord  Chancellor  (Sir  John 

Maitland  of  Thirlestane),  and 
Lord  Blantyre. 

1587.  The  Justice  - Clerk  (Sir  John 

Bellenden). 

1588.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal  (John,  Earl 

of  Atholl),  and  others. 

1590.  Lord  Blantyre. 

1 593.  Sir  James  Melville  of  Halhill. 

1594.  Sir  Robert  Melvill  of  Murdo- 

cairnie  and  Alexander  Hume 
of  North  Berwick. 

1596.  Mr.  John  Prestowne  and  + Mr. 

Edward  Bruce,  Commendator 
of  Kynloss. 

1597.  King  James  VI.,  present  also  in 

1598,  1600,  1601,  1602. 

1606.  Earls  of  Dunbar,  Wigton,  and 

Lothian. 

1608.  Earl  of  Dunbar — also  in  1610. 

1616.  John,  Earl  of  Montrose. 

1617.  Lord  Binning  and  + Lord  Scone. 

1618.  Lord  Binning,  + Lord  Carnegie, 

t Lord  Scone. 

1638.  * James,  Marquis  of  Hamilton. 

1639.  * John,  Earl  of  Traquair. 

1640.  No  Commissioner. 

1641.  John,  Earl  of  Wemyss. 


1642.  * Charles,  Earl  of  Dunfermline. 

1643.  * Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Craighall. 
1644-49.  No  Commissioner. 

1690.  * John,  Lord  Carmichael ; also 

in  1694-1699. 

1692.  * Robert,  Earl  of  Lothian. 

1700.  * James,  Viscount  Seafield  ; also 

in  1703 ; also  when  Earl  of 
Findlater  and  Seafield  in  1724 
and  1727. 

1701.  + William,  Earl  of  Annandale  ; 

also  in  1705,  17 1 1. 

1702.  f Patrick,  Earl  of  Marchmont. 
1704.  William,  Lord  Ross. 

1706-10.*  David,  Earl  of  Glasgow. 
1712-14.*  John,  Duke  of  Athole. 

1 7 1 5-2 1 . J ohn,  Earl  of  Rothes. 

1722.  f Hugh,  Earl  of  Loudoun  ; also  in 

1725,  1726,  1728,  and  1730- 

Si. 

1723.  * Charles,  Earl  of  Hopeton. 

1729.  * David,  Earl  of  Buchan. 

1 732-38.  William,  Marquess  of  Lothian. 
I739“4°-*  John,  Earl  of  Hyndford. 
1741-53.*  Alexander,  Earl  of  Leven. 

1754.  * John,  Earl  of  Hopeton. 

1 755-63.*  Charles,  Lord  Cathcart ; also  in 
1773-76. 

1764-72.*  John,  Earl  of  Glasgow. 

1 777-82.*  George,  Earl  of  Dalhousie. 

1 783-1801.+  David,  Earl  of  Leven  and 
Melville. 

1802-16.*  Francis,  Lord  Napier. 

1817-18.*  William,  Earl  of  Errol. 

1819-24.*  George,  Earl  of  Morton. 
1825-30.*  James  Ochonchar,  Lord 
Forbes. 

1831-41.*  Robert  Montgomery  Hamilton, 
Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton  ; 
also  in  1847-51,  1853-57, 
1860-66. 

1842-46.*  John,  Marquess  of  Bute. 

1852.  + William  David,  Earl  of  Mans- 

field ; also  in  1858-59. 
1867-68.*  George,  Earl  of  Haddington. 
1869-71.*  John,  Earl  of  Stair. 
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1872-73.*  David  Graham  Drummond,  Earl 
of  Airlie. 

1874-75*  Francis  Robert  St.  Clair  Erskine, 
Earl  of  Rosslyn ; also  in 
1878-80. 

1876-77.*  Alan  Plantagenet  Stewart,  Earl 
of  Galloway. 

1881-85.*  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen. 


1886.  * Thomas  John,  Lord  Thurlow. 

1887-89.*  John  Adrian  Louis,  Earl  of 
Hopetoun. 

1890-92.*  William  Montague,  Marquess  of 
Tweeddale  ; also  in  1896-97. 

1 893  95.*  Gavin,  Marquess  of  Breadal- 
bane. 

1898-1902.*  Ronald  Ruthven,  Earl  of 
Leven  and  Melville. 


Notes. 

1580.  Sir  James  Balfour  of  Pittendreigh,  Prior  of  Pittenweem.  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  his  descendant,  knows  of  no  portrait.  The  Laird  of  Lundie  seems  to  be 
Lundie  of  Lundie,  mentioned  in  Knox’s  History  of  the  Reformation. 

1581.  Cunningham  of  Caprington.  Major  Cunninghame  of  Caprington  knows  of  no 
portrait.  Not  likely  to  be  elsewhere. 

1582  (also  in  1606),  Mark  Kerr,  1st  Earl  of  Lothian.  No  portrait  at  Newbattle. 
1586.  Sir  John  Bellenden  of  Auchenool.  No  information. 

1586.  The  Prior  of  Blantyre,  afterwards  Lord  Blantyre  (1590).  No  portrait  at 
Lennoxlove. 

1588.  John,  Duke  of  Atholl.  The  present  Duke  knows  of  no  portrait. 

1 593.  Sir  James  Melville.  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville  knows  of  no  portrait. 

1594.  Sir  Robert  Melville.  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville  knows  of  no  portrait. 

1594.  Alexander  Hume  of  North  Berwick.  Lord  Polwarth  has  no  portrait  of  him. 
1606.  Earl  of  Dunbar.  Know  nothing  except  monument  in  Dunbar  Church. 

1641.  John,  Earl  of  Wemyss.  Lord  Wemyss  has  no  portrait. 


Eepltes. 

In  answer  to  “B.’s”  query  in  the  last  number — Agnes  Wauchope  was 
the  second  wife  of  George,  third  Earl  of  Linlithgow.  She  was  the 
daughter  and  one  of  two  heirs-portioners  of  George  Wauchope,  merchant, 
burgess  of  Edinburgh,  procreated  between  him  and  Agnes  Wilson,  his 
wife.  She  married,  first,  Alexander  Scott,  goldsmith,  burgess  of  Edin- 
burgh. Their  marriage-contract  is  dated  9th  July,  1652.  They  had  issue 
four  sons  and  one  daughter.  From  them  descended  the  families  of 
Scottshall  and  Scalloway  in  Shetland  (see  Zetland  County  Families , pp. 
235-24o). 

George,  third  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  married  Agnes  Wauchope  in  June, 
1677,  and  died  1st  February,  1690,  without  issue  by  her.  There  is  an 
assignation,  dated  13th  September,  1690,  by  George,  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  to 
Dame  Agnes  Wauchope,  relict  of  the  deceased  George,  Earl  of  Linlithgow, 
his  father,  in  implement  of  an  agreement,  dated  8th  March,  1690,  between 
them  as  to  payment  of  an  annuity  of  3050  merks,  granted  to  her  by 
her  husband  from  the  lands  of  Waterston.  There  is  also  a Bond  of 
Provision  by  George,  Earl  of  Callendar,  to  Agnes  Wauchope,  his  spouse, 
of  a liferent  of  the  lands  of  Tortneive  and  Wattenstoun,  dated  21st 
January,  1678,  with  sasine  thereon,  dated  26th  March,  1679. 

Rothesay  Herald 
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The  Bull’s  Head  (Vol.  xiii.  p.  90). — The  Black  Bull  of  Norway, 
referred  to  in  Sheriff  Mackay’s  query,  must  surely  allude  to  the  “ helpful 
beast  ” in  the  folk-tale,  The  Black  Bull  of  Norroway , the  Scottish  version 
of  which  is  printed  in  Chambers’s  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland , 1892  ed., 
p.  95.  Geo.  F.  Black. 


Notices  of  TBoofes. 

Les  Influences  Celtiques  avant  et  apres  Colomban:  Essai 

Historique  et  Archeologique.  Par  Charles  Rcessler.  Paris : 
Emile  Bouillon.  London  : D.  Nutt  and  Williams  & Norgate. 
1 vol.  8vo.  Bibliophile,  8 plates.  Pp.  102. 

Pour  la  Paix,  par  l’Etude  (For  Peace,  through  study),  is  the  motto 
inscribed  on  the  title-page  of  this  essay.  History  is  often  written  under 
the  preconceived  belief  that  war  is  a natural  and  primitive  state  of  human 
societies.  The  author  believes  this  view  to  be  one-sided  only.  The 
records  of  the  Iona  and  Bangor  schools,  and  the  development  of  Celtic 
art  in  the  illustrated  manuscripts  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  century,  in  fact 
illustrate  the  revival  of  a very  ancient  period,  better  known  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Greek  figure-painted  vases  on  the  Rhine,  in  Champagne  and 
Belgium,  and  the  most  important  studies  of  Sir  John  and  Arthur  Evans, 
on  Early  British  Coins  and  Celtic  jewellery.  This  period  was  one  of 
peace  in  the  west. 

The  data  given  by  these  researches  and  the  necropolis  of  Hallstatt  are 
those  of  the  contests,  towards  about  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  of  the  two 
great  currents,  the  old  Celtic  federations,  including  the  whole  of  Western 
Europe,  and  the  armed  invaders  termed  Galatic  by  the  able  M.  Bertrand 
in  his  Archeologie  Celtique  et  Gauloise. 

Archaeologists  may  claim  the  credit  of  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
neighbouring  states,  which  left  no  War  Records,  understood  the  Arts  of 
Peace,  adopted  the  best  teachings,  and  always  kept  up  pacific  intercourse. 

The  discoveries  at  Hallstatt  illustrate  that  proto-Celtic  civilisation, 
struggling — surely  so  far  back  as  the  fifth  century  b.c. — with  tribes  of 
warriors,  who  bring  their  steel  weapons  and  their  science  of  tactics  against 
the  rich  and  peaceful  Celts,  and  turn  the  age  of  iron  into  an  iron  age. 

As  far  down  as  the  Plantagenets,  sculptures  are  mere  copies  of  the 
ornamented  pages  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Brigide  and  Columba  schools, 
even  of  engravings  of  the  old  Celtic  coins,  crescents  and  bracelets.  Their 
comparison  with  the  specimens  of  the  St.  Germain-en-Laye  Museum  and  of 
the  museums  in  our  islands,  and  all  around  the  German  Sea  and  the  Baltic, 
convinces  the  author  that  the  so-called  Scandinavian  ornaments  are  revivals 
of  the  late  Celtic. 

Many  other  Celtic  influences  are  revealed  by  investigating  Law,  Custom 
and  Folklore.  As  the  Greeks  knew  the  Celts,  under  a geographical 
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appellation,  so  Anthropology  and  iVrchseology  bring  them  before  us — a 
people  of  many  families  and  clans  who  have  known  “ The  Golden  Age  of 
Peace  ” of  the  Welsh  traditions. 

They  have  extended  their  influence  in  various  directions  ; several  groups 
have  even  left  Europe,  and  their  survivals  have  returned  there  more  than 
once  under  different  names.  They  are  traced  at  the  origin  of  many 
neighbouring  nations,  diversified  by  time  and  divisions.  They  are  grouped 
as  family  neighbours  all  over  the  new  continents.  Everywhere  they  bring 
to  perfection  their  taste  for  art  and  knowledge.  In  that  art,  a constant 
tradition  always  brings  together  the  nations  of  the  West,  and  points  clearly 
to  their  future — a peaceful  development  of  civilisation. 

In  olden  times,  Celtic  solidarity,  personified  by  the  legendary  Arthur, 
or  by  the  historical  Commius,  Carausius,  and  the  so-called  Bagaudes,  and 
traced  by  the  original  hanses  and  conventions — of  which  the  Oleron  laws 
are  revivals — have  more  than  once  saved  Europe  out  of  the  ruins  which  the 
Romans  left  behind  them,  after  draining  Celtic  gold  and  blood  and  flesh. 

We  are  only  just  shaking  off  the  long  lasting  and  sad  consequences 
following  invasions,  such  as  Caesar’s,  which  drove  Europe  to  moral  decay, 
and  stamped  out  many  modern  divisions.  It  is  our  duty  to  study  the  real 
causes  of  this  moral  decay,  and  to  do  honour  to  such  men  as  Columba  and 
his  disciples,  who  were,  in  fact,  with  the  Good  Word,  revivers  of  the  old 
Celtic  knowledge  and  spirit. 

Summarised  as  above  specially  for  our  readers’  benefit  by  a sympathetic 
hand,  this  interesting  and  at  times  emotional  book,  merits  the  attention  of 
students  of  Celticism,  and  its  contribution  to  art,  literature,  religion,  and 
civilisation.  Perhaps  the  estimate  is  extreme,  and  the  claim  beyond  what 
colder  blooded  critics  can  concede ; perhaps  also  the  mystical  bearings  of 
the  motto  and  other  references  in  gremio  to  peace  are  difficult  sayings  for 
plain  men ; perhaps  the  thread  of  the  argument  is  sometimes  fine  beyond 
the  perception  of  a common  eye ; but  there  is  charm  in  a study  which 
collocates  so  many  characteristics  and  works  of  times  and  peoples  long 
since  sundered,  reunited  only  by  the  bond  of  a distant  memory  reflected  in 
history.  The  essay  is  a pretty  blend  of  archaeology  and  sentiment,  with 
eloquence  in  epigram.  They  do  these  things  best  in  France. 


Palestine  Exploration  Fund;  Quarterly  Statement,  July,  1902. 

Office : 38  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.  (Sent  free  to  all  Sub- 
scribers of  Half-a-guinea  and  upwards.) 

In  this  volume  the  first  place  is  given  to  the  Report  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  held  last  June,  including  Sir  Charles  Wilson’s  interesting  summary 
of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Fund  under  the  last  Iradeh.  We  may  draw 
attention  to  the  forthcoming  Memoir  in  which  a full  account  of  that  work 
will  be  given.  It  should  prove  of  great  interest  to  all  students  of 
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Palestinian  archaeology,  and  especially  to  those  interested  in  its  pottery, 
and  its  rock-cutting.  We  are  also  glad  to  notice  that  the  Fund  is 
preparing  a small  edition  of  its  Relief  Map  of  Palestine,  measuring 
32  ins.  by  42  ins.  The  price  is  not  stated,  but  we  are  assured  it  is  to  be 
moderate.  The  Map  should  prove  of  great  value  to  all  engaged  in  teaching 
the  Bible,  especially  to  Sunday-school  teachers. 

Mr.  Macalister  contributes  an  account  of  the  history  and  site  of  Gezer, 
in  view  of  the  explorations  which  he  has  already  commenced  there  under 
the  new  firman.  That  the  site  was  occupied  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Israelites  is  testified  to  by  the  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets.  In  David’s  time  it 
was  held  by  the  Philistines  and  in  Solomon’s  was  burned  by  a Pharaoh, 
whether  an  Egyptian  or  not  is  uncertain.  It  is  this  burning  at  a known 
date  that  gives  the  site  its  special  value  for  archaeological  purposes.  It  is 
a definite  historical  fact,  as  Sir  Chas.  Wilson  points  out,  to  which  all  finds 
can  be  referred,  for  layers  of  ashes  are  known  to  possess  great  permanence. 
The  Fund  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  permission  it  has  obtained 
to  excavate  this  most  important  site  and  the  results  of  its  operations  will 
be  eagerly  awaited  by  all  interested  in  Palestine  explorations.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  appeal  for  more  subscribers  will  be  successful,  as  the  great 
work  at  Gezer  will  require  a large  outlay,  estimated  at  ^100  a month. 

Among  Mr.  Macalister’s  other  notes  special  mention  should  be  made 
of  one  on  a remarkable  Greek  inscription  which  he  and  some  friends 
discovered,  along  with  several  other  “ finds,”  among  the  ruins  of  a 
Byzantine  town  not  far  from  the  ancient  Beersheba.  A drawing  of  it  was 
sent  by  the  Fund  to  Professor  Clermont-Ganneau,  who  contributes  an 
elaborate  article  on  it  to  this  volume,  among  his  ‘‘Archaeological  and 
Epigraphic  Notes.”  The  Professor  considers  it  is  evidently  an  official 
document  if  not  an  imperial  order,  and  believes  that  if  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  slab  could  be  recovered,  it  would  prove  of  great  value  in 
determining  certain  points  in  the  geographical  and  administrative  organ- 
isation of  Palestine. 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  “ Results  of  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  1901  ” by  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  and  a 
similar  article  by  the  same  writer  on  observations  taken  at  Tiberias  in  the 
same  year.  Sir  Chas.  Wilson  continues  his  discussion  of  the  site  of 
Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  this  paper  being  occupied  with  an 
account  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Along  with  it  he  supplies  a most  interesting  map  of  the  city,  showing  the 
supposed  lines  of  the  ancient  roads  and  streets,  and  a very  careful  contour 
drawing  of  the  various  ravines  and  valleys  that  surrounded  it. 

Other  notes  relate  to  a journey  undertaken  by  Dr.  Mastermann  “ East 
and  West  of  Jordan,”  “Recent  Discoveries  near  Galilee,”  by  Dr. 
Schumacher,  and  “ Mosquitoes  and  Malarial  Fever  in  Palestine.” 
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“DIVISE  DE  STOBBO.” 

THE  document  in  the  Registrum  Episcopatus  Glasguensis } 
which  preserves  the  record  of  the  perambulation  of  the 
bounds  of  Stobo,  has  an  interest  for  Englishmen  more  attractive 
than  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  the  exercise  of  philological 
ingenuity  in  the  explanation  of  the  names  of  the  witnesses.  It  is 
a pleasure  to  compliment  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Black  for  calling  attention  to 
it,1 2  as  I have  often  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  take  the  instructed 
opinion  of  Scottish  antiquaries  on  the  date  of  the  perambulation 
and  on  the  identity  of  two  of  the  witnesses  who  may  perhaps  be 
connected  with  English  history. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  I may  note  that  Bishop  Forbes, 
without  any  intention  of  being  exact,  has  stated  off-hand  that  the 
document  may  be  ascribed  to  the  thirteenth  century.3  Mr.  Black 
is  more  precise  when  he  suggests  in  a parenthesis  that  it  was 
“written  about  1200,”  a date  which  he  has  apparently  adopted  on 
the  good  authority  of  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes.4  If  one  or  other  of  these 
surmises  prove  to  be  correct,  I fear  it  will  upset  my  calculations  on 

1  i.  89,  Bannatyne  Club. 

2  Scottish  Antiquary , No.  66,  p.  91. 

3  Historians  of  Scotland,  v.  327  (Life  of  St.  Kentigern). 

4  Reg.  Epis.  Glas .,  i.  p.  cxiii. 
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the  value  of  the  document  from  the  English  point  of  view.  Relying 
on  the  evidence  of  the  Registrum  alone,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
only  two  of  the  witnesses  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  body  of  the 
book,  that  is,  if  the  index  can  be  trusted.  The  perambulation  seems 
to  have  been  a purely  local  transaction  carried  out  in  a manner 
similar  to  the  beating  of  the  bounds  in  later  centuries.  But  from 
the  names  of  these  two  witnesses  it  may  be  allowable  to  date  the 
document  at  a much  earlier  period  than  those  indicated  above. 
Adam,  son  of  Gilbert,  the  first  witness  on  the  list,  appears  to  have 
been  a Border  dignitary  of  considerable  importance,  as  his  name 
turns  up  very  often  in  the  records  of  the  See  of  Glasgow.  Two 
deeds  in  which  he  was  concerned  are  fortunately  dated,  one  in  1170 
and  the  other  in  1193,1  the  intervening  period  being  a large  slice 
out  of  adult  life.  But  if  a collation  be  made  of  all  the  deeds  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  with  the  view  of  striking  an  equation  of 
dates,  it  will  be  found,  as  I venture  to  suggest,  that  his  contempor- 
aries were  men  who  flourished  about  the  earlier,  as  opposed  to  the 
later  period.  Adam,  son  of  Edolf,  the  third  witness,  makes  but  one 
appearance,  that  is,  when  he  granted  Penjacob  to  Constantine,  his 
son.2 3  As  that  son  afterwards  demised  his  estate  to  William,  Bishop 
of  Glasgow,  there  is  no  straining  of  chronology  to  make  the 
evidences  agree,  provided  that  William  Malvoisin  be  accepted  as 
the  Bishop  (1200-02) 3 referred  to.  It  is  because  the  evidence,  as 
it  appears  to  one  who  claims  little  acquaintance  with  Scottish 
charter,  is  so  inconclusive  that  I am  pleading  for  a closer  study  of 
the  witnesses. 

The  Cumbrian  antiquary  looks  with  wistful  eyes  across  the 
Border,  and  spells  over  the  names  of  Gillemihhel  queschutbrit  and 
Gylis  ftlins  Buht  in  the  list  of  witnesses  at  Stobo  in  the  hope  that 
one  day  he  may  be  able  to  claim  them  as  his  own.  The  alleged 
puzzle  of  the  professor  on  the  etymology  of  “ Queschutbrit  ” is 
nothing  in  comparison  to  my  bewilderment  about  his  identity. 
Who  was  this  “ Queschutbrit  ” (for  I take  “ Gillemihhel  ” to  be 
the  name  of  his  son  and  not  part  of  his  own),  and  who  was  Gylis 


1 Registrum , i.  39,  68,  69.  Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  charter  of 
King  Alexander  to  the  church  of  Glasgow,  whereby  he  confirmed  the  gift  of 
certain  serfs  made  by  Adam,  son  of  Gilbert,  to  Bishop  Walter  {ibid.  i.  no). 
From  this  statement  it  would  appear  that  Adam,  son  of  Gilbert,  was  living  after 
1207. 

2 Ibid.  i.  142. 

3 Chroiiicle  of  Melrose,  i?i  ami.,  ed.  Giles. 
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son  of  Buht  ? ” If  1200  be  the  approximate  date  of  the  deed, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  argue  that  the  latter  witness  was  the 
veritable  judge  mentioned  in  the  Inquest  of  David,  as  Gille  son 
of  Boed.1  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  belongs  to  an  earlier  period, 
as  I have  ventured  to  suggest,  the  probabilities  almost  carry  us 
to  the  verge  of  conviction.  In  any  case  it  is  a point  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  find  the  two  names  associated  in  the  same 
Scottish  deed,  for  on  the  last  occasion  that  we  meet  with  them  on 
English  ground  they  are  mentioned  together  in  what  was  to  them 
or  their  heirs  a writ  of  expulsion  from  their  ancestral  estates  in 
Cumberland. 

In  1158,  the  year  after  Henry  II.  recovered  the  county  from 
Malcolm,  he  enfeoffed  Hubert  de  Vaux  with  the  great  barony  of 
Gillesland  and  other  details  in  these  words  : “ Sciatis  me  conces- 
sisse,  dedisse,  et  confirmasse  Huberto  de  Vallibus  in  feodo  et 
hereditate  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  totam  terram  quam  Gilltus  filius 
Boet  tenuit  die  qua  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus  de  quocunque  illam 
tenuisset : et  de  incremento  Korkebi  cum  piscaria  et  aliis  perti- 
nenciis  quam  Wescubricth  filius  Willi  Steffan  tenuit,  et  Kaderleng 
cum  molendino  quod  Uchtredus  filius  Haldani  tenuit.”  In  the 
same  King’s  confirmation  of  the  grant  to  Robert  de  Vaux,  son  of 
Hubert  in  1 165,  Wescubricth’s  name  appears  as  Westcudbriht  ftlius 
Gillii  Stephan  : again  in  the  confirmation  of  Richard  I.  in  1 190,  the 
original  owner  of  Korkebi,  now  called  Corby  on  the  river  Eden  a 
few  miles  east  of  Carlisle,  is  referred  to  as  Wescubricth  ftlius  Gilli 
Stephan .2  When  Robert  de  Vaux  founded  the  priory  of  Lanercost 
about  the  year  1169,  it  is  stated  in  the  foundation  charter  that  the 
land  with  which  he  endowed  the  new  institution  was  situated  within 
the  bounds  “ per  quas  Gille  filius  Bueth  illam  melius  et  plenius  in 
vita  sua  tenuit,”  and  in  another  place  as  “within  my  barony  of  the 
land  which  belonged  to  Gille  son  of  Bueth.”  The  former  phrase 
was  repeated  in  1181  by  pope  Alexander  III.  when  he  confirmed 
the  charters  of  the  canons,  and  the  latter  at  another  time  by  Robert 
himself  when  he  granted  them  bark  in  the  woods  within  the  barony 

1 Reg.  Epis.  Glas .,  i.  5,  7. 

2 The  first  charter  of  1158  exhibits  great  clumsiness  in  draughtmanship  or 
rather  perhaps  in  enrolment.  The  scribe  wrote  “ Gilltus  ” for  “ Gillius  ” in  one 
place,  and  “ Willi  Steffan  ” for  “ Gillii  Stephan  ” in  another.  Both  these  errors 
were  avoided  in  the  subsequent  confirmations  of  1165  and  1190.  These  three 
charters  have  been  reproduced  in  fac-simile  in  the  first  volume  of  the  “Victoria 
History  of  Cumberland”  from  the  Cartes  Antiques  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
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which  Henry  II.  had  given  his  father.1  It  is  not  necessary  to  make 
many  ^observations  on  these  charters.  There  are,  however,  one  or 
two  points  that  should  be  mentioned.  The  tenor  of  the  Lanercost 
charter  almost  warrants  us  to  believe  that  Gille  son  of  Bueth  had 
died  before  the  priory  was  founded.  Then  again  the  phrase  “ die 
qua  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus  ” in  the  Gillesland  grant  is  suspiciously 
suggestive  that  the  Scotic  owner  was  as  dead  as  David  I.  when 
Henry  II.  issued  the  charter  of  enfeoffment  in  1158.  But  when 
we  take  it,  as  the  preachers  say,  with  its  context,  “ de  quocunque 
illam  tenuisset,”  the  description  of  the  transaction  assumes  a new 
complexion.  The  etymologists  persuade  us  that  we  have  got  the 
name  of  Gillesland  from  Gille  its  last  Scotic  laird,  as  we  are 
indebted  to  Boet  or  Bueth  his  father  for  Bewcastle  or  Buethcastre 
as  it  used  to  be  called. 

When  we  turn  to  Wescubricht  we  find  him  in  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  his  Cumbrian  manor  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  He  had  not 
been  dislodged  to  make  room  for  the  Norman  immigration  which 
followed  the  conquest  of  1092  when  Dolfin,  probably  the  son  of 
Gospatric  I.,  earl  of  Dunbar,2  was  forced  to  fly  before  the  invading 
host  of  William  Rufus.  At  the  time  that  Ranulf  Meschin,  the  first 
Norman  lord  of  Cumberland,  granted  certain  privileges  to  the 
priory  of  Wetheral  previously  founded  by  him,  he  stipulated  that 
the  fishing  weir  of  the  monks  should  be  fastened  and  made 
secure  in  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  at  Chorkeby  or  Korkebi,  as 
it  was  afterwards  called  in  the  charter  of  Henry  II.  above-mentioned, 
and  prohibited  the  lord  thereof  to  disturb  or  meddle  with  it.  To 
this  deed,  as  we  should  expect,  Wescubrict  was  a witness  and 
perhaps  a consenting  party,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
was  the  owner  of  Korkebi  at  that  date,  which  must  have  been 
before  1120  when  Ranulf  Meschin  left  the  district  of  Carlisle.  At 
a later  period,  in  1 131-32,  while  Geoffrey  was  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s, 

1 Register  of  Lanercost,  MS.  i.  1,  13,  viii.  17.  In  this  Register  there  is  a 
charter,  granted  by  a certain  “ Buethbarn  ” to  the  canons,  which  was  confirmed 
at  a later  period  by  Robert,  son  of  Bueth.  There  is  also  a confirmation  of  both 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Carlisle  at  a date  before  1185. 

2 Mr.  J.  T.  T.  Brown  has  suggested  this  without  giving  proof  ( Inquest  of 
David,  p.  15,  Glasgow,  1901).  What  is  the  authority  for  his  statement  that 
Dolfin  of  Carlisle  “acquired  lands  in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  I.  or  Edgar?”  In  the  early  portion  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  Dolfins  swarmed  in  Cumberland  “as  thick  as  leaves  on  Vallombrosa.55  One 
of  them  is  supposed  to  have  bequeathed  his  name  to  Dolfinby,  now  called 
Dovenby,  on  the  western  side  of  the  county. 
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York,1  Henry  I.,  in  confirming  the  fishing  weir  and  other  posses- 
sions to  the  monks,  called  special  attention  to  the  arrangement  that 
obtained  “ when  Ranulf,  earl  of  Chester,  had  the  Honour  of  Carlisle 
and  in  the  time  of  Wescutbrich.” 2 This  side-light  shows  con- 
clusively that  Wescubricht  was  the  owner  of  the  manor  while 
Ranulf  ruled  the  land.  Henry  I.  on  his  visit  to  Cumberland  in 
1122  initiated  a vigorous  policy  in  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
matters : he  took  the  government  of  the  new  province  into  his  own 
hand  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Carlisle,3  appointing  no 
vassal  to  succeed  Ranulf  Meschin.  There  is  nothing  to  show  what 
became  of  Wescubricht,  whether  he  died  or  whether  King  Henry 
sent  him  as  a refugee  across  the  Border  on  the  track  of  Dolfin. 
But  like  Gille  and  Bueth  in  after  years,  he  left  his  name  behind  him 
for  Westcudbritteby 4 was  in  currency  as  a place-name  as  late  as 
1246. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Gille,  son  of  Boet,  needed  only 
the  attention  of  a John  Barbour  or  a Huchown  of  the  Awle  Ryale 
to  become  a striking  and  an  attractive  figure  in  Scottish  history. 
As  it  is,  later  personages  like  Bruce  or  Wallace,  with  more  dash 
and  less  doggedness,  have  occupied  almost  the  whole  firmament  of 
Scottish  sentiment.  From  the  cryptic  phrase  in  the  charter  of 
Henry  II.  to  Hubert  de  Vaux  that  he  granted  him  the  land 
“which  Gille,  son  of  Boet,  held  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  living 
and  dead  from  whomsoever  he  held  it,”  it  is  not  too  hazardous  to 
infer  that  the  barony  was  previously  held  without  the  sanction  of 
English  law.  In  other  words  that  Gille,  son  of  Boet,  had  resisted 
the  invading  power  and  maintained  his  ground.  When  we  meet 
with  him  in  association  with  Prince  David  among  the  magnates  of 
Scotland  at  the  great  Inquest  of  1120,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  recognised  as  a subject  of  the  Scottish 
Crown.  From  the  palpable  ignorance  of  the  English  lawyers  not 

1 Monasticon , iii.  538. 

2 Register  of  Wetherhal , pp.  9,  25,  ed.  J.  E.  Prescott. 

3 Chronicle  of  Melrose,  in  ann.  1122  : Historia  Regum,  ii.  267,  ed.  Arnold  : 
Symeon  of  Durham,  i.  119,  Surtees  Society.  It  is  worth  consideration 
whether  we  do  not  owe  the  Inquisicio  Davidis  to  the  political  changes  at  Car- 
lisle and  the  ecclesiastical  policy  initiated  by  the  King’s  visit  in  1122.  It 
appears  to  be  more  of  an  eirenicon  to  the  Scottish  nation,  a sort  of  counter- 
blast to  the  ecclesiastical  revival  in  Cumberland,  than  a sober  inquest  on  feudal 
lines.  But  perhaps  it  was  made  at  too  early  a period  for  the  general  acceptance 
of  feudal  methods. 

4 Bain,  Calender  of  Documents,  i.  1702. 
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only  of  the  form  of  his  name,  but  of  the  nature  of  his  tenure,  it 
may  be  taken  that  when  the  charter  to  Hubert  de  Vaux  was 
drawn  up  in  1158,  little  was  known  of  the  person  or  the  where- 
abouts of  the  late  owner.  After  the  recovery  of  Cumberland  from 
King  Malcolm  in  1157,  and  more  especially  after  the  invasion  by 
William  the  Lion  in  1174,  the  forfeitures  were  numerous.  Hubert 
had  been  enfeoffed  with  the  lands  of  three  of  the  old  settlers,  but 
the  Pipe  Rolls  of  Henry  II.  swell  this  number  to  a formidable 
list. 

The  story  told  by  Camden’s  editors  and  often  repeated  on 
Camden’s  authority  that  Gille,  son  of  Boet,  was  treacherously  slain 
by  Robert  de  Vaux  “ at  a meeting  for  an  arbitration  of  all 
differences,”  in  atonement  for  which  he  founded  the  priory  of 
Lanercost,  must  be  rejected  as  an  entire  fable.1  That  the  new 
owners  had  difficulty  in  retaining  possession  of  Gillesland  there 
appears  to  be  little  doubt.  When  Hubert  de  Vaux  died  in  1 164-65, 
a new  enfeoffment  in  the  exact  terms  of  the  original,  recognising 
the  former  ownership  of  Gille,  son  of  Boet,  was  made  by  Henry  II. 
to  Robert  his  son.  Immediately  after  the  accession  of  Richard  I. 
opportunity  was  taken  to  have  the  grant  confirmed.  From  the 
repetition  of  the  grant  and  the  continuous  allusion  to  the  tenure  of 
Gille,  son  of  Boet,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  new  family 
wished  its  title  to  be  made  secure  against  all  possibilities  of  dispute. 
It  is  this  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  usurper  that  makes  one 
think  that  Gille  was  alive  after  his  dispossession,  and  that  he  or 
his  descendants  were  settled  somewhere  within  easy  reach  of 
Gillesland. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a caveat 
should  be  entered  against  1200  as  the  date  of  the  Divise  de  Stobbo , 
till  the  whole  question  of  the  witnesses  is  probed  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  true  date  fixed  on  incontrovertible  evidence.  As  Gille  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  Inquest  of  1120,  it  is  not  impossible  to 
identify  him  with  Gylis  filius  Buht  at  any  date  not  later  than  1180. 
But  for  the  present  judgment  may  be  suspended.  The  prestige  of 


1 Camden,  Britannia , ii.  1039,  ed.  Gibson.  It  would  appear  that  John 
Denton,  who  wrote  a history  of  Cumberland  families  in  1610,  was  the  first  to 
mention  this  legend.  In  the  foundation  charter  of  Lanercost,  Robert  de  Vaux 
stated  that  he  made  the  alms  for  the  health  of  Henry  II.,  who  had  endowed 
his  family  with  the  lands,  and  for  the  souls  of  his  father  Hubert  and  his  mother 
Grace,  a very  reasonable  and  usual  motive  according  to  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  the  time. 
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Gille,  son  of  Boet,  does  not  depend  on  the  date  of  the  document, 
though  it  might  add  to  its  interest.  He  stands  on  a pedestal 
unique,  perhaps,  in  Scottish  history.  Gille,  son  of  Boet,  was  the 
last  Scotic  chieftain  to  hold  sway  in  England  against  the  power  of 
the  Norman.  It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  eccentricities  of 
territorial  conquest  that  a small  corner  of  ancient  Cumbria  could 
be  held  without  title  or  grant  for  more  than  half-a-century  after  it 
had  been  absorbed  into  the  English  Kingdom. 


James  Wilson. 
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ENDOWMENT  BY  JAMES  DOUGLAS  OF 
AUCHINCASSIL  OF  A CHAPLAINRY  IN 
GLASGOW  CATHEDRAL. 

AMONG  miscellaneous  writs  preserved  in  the  municipal  archives 
of  Glasgow  is  a small  bundle  of  parchments,  varying  in 
date  from  1444  to  1472,  and  relating  to  properties  in  Glasgow  and 
Linlithgow  with  annualrents  payable  therefrom.1  So  far  as  indi- 
cated by  the  contents  of  these  documents  their  connection  with 
the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  is  not  apparent,  but  an  explanation 
is  afforded  by  the  abstract  of  a Charter  recorded  in  Registrant 
Episcopatus  Glasguensis.  It  is  there  set  forth  that  Bishop  Muirhead 
confirmed  a Charter,  dated  29th  January,  1472-73,  whereby  James 
Douglas  of  Auchincassil  founded  a chaplainry  of  £10,  with  a chap- 
lain thereof,  within  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Cuthbert,  for  the  praise,  glory, 
and  honour  of  Almighty  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
and  of  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  of  St.  Cuthbert  the  Confessor, 
and  of  all  saints ; endowed  by  annual  rents  payable  furth  of  tene- 
ments in  the  burgh  and  city  of  Glasgow  and  in  the  burgh  of 
Lynlythgw.  After  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  presentation  was 
to  belong  to  the  provost,  bailies,  and  community  of  the  burgh  and 
city  of  Glasgow.  The  witnesses  (whether  of  charter  or  confirmation 
is  not  clear),  are  the  venerable  fathers  in  Christ,  George  by  divine 
permission,  abbot  of  Paisley ; Colin,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Corsragwell ; also  circumspect  and  discreet  men,  Masters  William 
of  Elphinstone,  official  general  of  Glasgow,  Fergus  Colinson,  rector 
of  Kirkbryd,  John  Lathirdale,  John  Goldsmyth,  notaries  public, 
and  David  Blar  of  Adamton,  with  sundry  other  witnesses  to  the 
premises  specially  required.2  This  is  not  the  first  notice  in  the 
Register  of  the  altar  of  St.  Cuthbert.  On  16th  May,  1467,  Bishop 
Muirhead  confirmed  to  the  vicars  of  the  choir  certain  lands,  tene- 


1 Glasgow  Charters , Pt.  i.,  p.  7,  No.  286. 

2 Reg.  Episc . Glasg.,  No.  396. 
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ments,  and  annual  rents  formerly  bestowed  for  services  at  the  altars 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Blaise  the  Martyr,  and  St.  Cuthbert 
the  Confessor,  situated  in  the  nave  of  the  church.1  The  vicars 
of  the  choir  had  been  formed  into  an  incorporation,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  received  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  new  endow- 
ment, and  arranged  for  one  or  more  of  their  number  performing 
the  religious  services  required  by  the  deed  of  foundation,  which 
unfortunately  has  not  been  preserved.  After  the  founder’s  death, 
the  collection  of  the  annual  rents  may  have  devolved  on  the 
Magistrates  and  Council  as  patrons,  and,  if  so,  the  title-deeds, 
being  the  bundle  of  parchments  above  referred  to,  would  then 
come  into  their  hands. 

The  identification  of  the  founder  of  the  chaplainry  is  not  estab- 
lished. As  a territorial  title,  Douglas  of  Auchincassil  has  not  been 
noticed  except  in  connection  with  the  endowment,  though  the 
place  itself,  assuming  it  to  be  that  described  as  the  six  pound  land 
of  Auchingassil,  is  comprehended  in  the  Duke  of  Queensbery’s 
barony  of  Drumlangrig,  which  was  conferred  on  William  Douglas, 
the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke,  in  the  year  1388.  In  1472 
Sir  William  Douglas,  the  fourth  baron,  was  in  possession,  having 
succeeded  in  1464.  He  was  engaged  in  repelling  the  invasion  of 
Scotland  by  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Kirkconnel  in  1484.  Up  till  this  time 
the  barons  of  Drumlangrig  had  been  noted  warriors,  but  Sir  James 
Douglas,  the  next  in  succession,  has  the  reputation  of  having  led 
a quieter  life,  and  there  is  some  ground  for  surmising  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  St.  Cuthbert  chaplainry.  Assuming  that  Auchin- 
cassil belonged  to  the  family  in  1472,  it  is  readily  conceivable  how 
the  son,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  should  bear  the  designation 
contained  in  the  foundation  charter  and  relative  writs.  But  it  has 
to  be  noticed  that  a few  years  afterwards  the  designation  was  borne 
by  another  laird.  On  10th  August,  1489,  King  James  IV.  granted 
in  feu-farm  to  his  squire  “ Robert  Mateland  of  Auchincassill,”  for 
his  faithful  service,  the  castle  stead  and  hill  called  the  Mote  of 
Tibbris,  with  the  pertinents.2  Between  the  Maitlands  and  the 
Douglasses  there  had  been  protracted  negotiations  regarding  these 
lands,  and  a settlement  seems  to  have  been  effected  in  1510.  On 
2lst  July  of  that  year  “James  Mateland  of  Achingaschill”  granted 


1 Reg.  Episc.  Glasg .,  No.  39. 

2 Reg.  Mag.  Szg.,  ii.,  No.  1885. 
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to  “ an  honorable  knight,  Schir  William  Dowgless  of  Drumlangrig,” 
a bond  in  which  it  was  recited  that  the  latter  had  granted  to  the 
former  a new  infeftment  of  18  merks’  worth  of  land  of  Achnigascill 
and  Achinbanze,  and  8 merks’  worth  of  land  in  the  town  of  the 
Tybberis  in  the  barony  of  Tybberis  and  sheriffdom  of  Drumfreis. 
On  his  part,  Maitland  undertook  that  he  and  his  heirs  should  “stand 
leile  and  trew  tennandis  to  the  said  Wilzeam  and  his  ayris,” 
and  also  renounced  all  right  “ to  the  twa  akiris  of  land,  the  mote 
and  castelsted  of  the  Tybbiris,  to  be  broukit  and  joisit  be  the  said 
Wilzeam  and  his  ayris  in  tym  to  cum.”1  It  is  therefore  not  improb- 
able that  the  ownership  of  Auchincassil  may  have  been  the  subject 
of  contention  for  a number  of  years,  but,  so  far  as  ascertained  facts 
go,  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  the  terri- 
torial designation  of  the  son  of  Baron  Douglas  in  1472. 

On  account  of  the  original  charter  not  being  in  existence 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  chaplainry  was  founded  and 
the  special  religious  services  which  the  chaplain  had  to  perform 
are  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  scheme  was  the 
outcome  of  communings  between  the  country  laird  and  the  cathedral 
clergy  when  the  latter  were  visiting  their  rural  charges.  Auchin- 
gassil  was  in  Penpont  parish  on  the  border  of  Durisdeer  which  was 
the  prebend  of  the  sub-chanter  of  the  cathedral.  Kirkbride  then 
adjoined,  and  is  now  partly  absorbed  by  the  parish  of  Durisdeer, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  rector  of  Kirkbride  was  a witness 
to  the  charter  of  1472.  As  regards  the  endowments  these  were 
not  derivable  from  ancestral  acres  but  consisted  of  investments 
secured  for  the  special  purpose.  That  the  money  was  to  be 
collected  and  spent  in  Glasgow  sufficiently  explains  the  acquisition 
of  revenues  from  property  situated  there,  but  the  reason  for  going 
west  to  Linlithgow  for  the  remainder  is  not  so  obvious.  As 
specimens  of  ancient  conveyancing,  full  translations  of  the  two 
oldest  title-deeds,  the  first  a sasine  and  the  second  a charter, 
may  be  given.  Abstracts  will  suffice  for  the  remaining  writs2 : — 

1.  In  the  name  of  God,  amen.  By  this  present  public  instrument  be 
it  plainly  known  to  all  that  on  the  25th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1444, 
from  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  in  the  8th  Indiction,  and  14th  year 


1 See  Historical  MSS.  Commission  Report,  XV.,  Appx.  viii.  pp.  1-14. 

2 In  the  Linlithgow  writs  will  be  found  names  of  persons  and  places 
occurring  in  Inventory  of  the  early  writs  of  the  Burgh  of  Linlithgow,  printed 
in  The  Scottish  Antiquary , Vol.  xi.,  pp.  83,  et  seq. 
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of  the  pontificate  of  the  most  holy  father  in  Christ  and  our  lord,  lord 
Eugenius  IV.,  by  divine  providence,  Pope.  In  presence  of  me,  notary 
public,  and  witnesses  underwritten,  personally  appeared  Walter  of  Ham- 
milton  and  Elen,  his  spouse,  in  the  tolbooth  of  the  burgh  of  Lythqw, 
before  the  bailies  and  council  thereof,  and  sold,  likeas  for  his  own 
advantage,  he  assigned,  and  by  title  of  sale,  alienated  to  Simon  Robertson 
and  William  of  Saltoun,  burgesses  of  the  said  burgh,  certain  annual  rents, 
viz.,  to  the  said  Simon  3od.  of  the  tenement  of  John  of  Langton,  and  2s. 
of  the  tenement  of  David  Broych,  and  to  the  said  William  6s.  of  his  own 
tenement;  for  the  sum  of  10  merks,  usual  money  of  Scotland,  freely  and 
fully  paid  to  the  said  Walter  and  Elen,  and  specially  into  the  hands  of 
the  said  Elen.  Which  sum  of  10  merks  the  said  Elen  acknowledged  to 
have  received,  and  with  consent  of  her  spouse  quitclaimed  the  said  Simon 
and  William  thereof  for  ever,  conform  to  the  tenor  of  a charter  granted  to 
them.  And  the  said  bailie  desiring  that  the  truth  should  not  be  hid, 
by  deliberate  counsel  carefully  asked  the  said  Elen  (her  spouse  -being 
first  removed  from  the  tolbooth)  if  the  said  alienation  of  the  said  annual 
rents  was  made  with  her  full  consent  and  assent  as  aforesaid ; who 
declared  on  oath  that  she,  not  led  by  force  or  fear  or  fallen  in  error,  but 
of  her  spontaneous  and  free  will,  for  the  advantage  of  herself  and  her 
spouse,  carefully  gave  her  full  consent  and  assent  to  the  said  alienation, 
and  upon  all  and  sundry  these  things,  her  said  spouse  re-entering,  the  said 
Elen,  touching  the  holy  Evangels  of  God,  took  her  bodily  oath  that  the 
said  alienation,  made  with  his  consent,  she  should  firmly  uphold  and  not 
revoke  in  any  time  coming.  And  for  the  greater  evidence,  Walter  and 
Elen  instantly  procured  the  seal  of  Alexander  of  Hathwy  to  be  appended 
to  the  charter,  together  with  the  common  seal  of  the  said  burgh.  And 
thereupon  the  said  Walter  and  Elen,  with  the  bailies,  viz.,  John  of  Carnis, 
Andrew  Coupar,  and  John  Thomsoun  came  to  the  said  tenements  and 
there  gave  lawful  sasine  to  the  said  Simon  and  William  of  the  said  annual 
rents,  conform  to  the  tenor  of  the  said  charter.  Upon  which,  all  and  sundry, 
the  said  Simon  and  William  asked  a public  instrument  to  be  made  to 
them.  These  things  were  done,  first  in  the  tolbooth  of  the  burgh  of 
Lithqw  and  thereafter  on  the  ground  of  the  said  lands,  the  year,  day, 
month,  indiction  and  pontificate  above  mentioned.  Present,  provident 
men,  viz.,  the  said  bailies,  Alexander  Hathwy,  Walter  Wise,  Patrick 
Harkes,  John  Simson,  Thomas  Caveris,  Clement  of  Cavelyn,  David 
Boninton,  and  many  others. 

And  I,  James  of  Foulis,  clerk  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  notary 
public  by  imperial  authority,  was  personally  present  with  the  foresaid 
witnesses,  while  all  and  sundry  the  foresaid  things  were  done  and  per- 
formed, and  from  the  same  so  done,  said,  seen  and  heard,  I have 
written  this  present  instrument  with  my  hand  and  authenticated  the 
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same  with  my  sign  and  subscription,  in  testimony  of  the  truth  of  all 
the  premises. 

2.  To  all  who  shall  see  or  hear  this  charter,  Patrick  of  Louthyan, 
burgess  of  Linlythqw,  greeting  in  the  Lord  everlasting,  know  ye  that  I 
by  reason  of  necessity,  and  in  every  respect  for  my  advantage,  have 
granted,  and  by  title  of  sale  have  alienated,  and  by  this,  my  charter,  con- 
firmed to  a provident  man,  John  of  Carnis,  burgess  of  the  said  burgh,  an 
annualrent  of  20s.  usual  money  of  Scotland,  payable  and  upliftable  yearly, 
furth  of  my  chief  tenement,  lying  in  the  said  burgh  on  the  south  side  of 
High  Street  leading  from  the  market  towards  the  west,  between  the  land 
of  John  of  Amysfelde  on  the  east  and  the  land  of  David  Leche  on  the 
west,  for  a certain  sum  of  money  freely  and  fully  paid  to  me  beforehand 
by  the  said  John,  of  which  sum  I by  these  presents  acknowledge  me  well 
content,  and  the  said  John,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  assignees  are  dis- 
charged thereof  for  ever.  To  hold  and  have,  all  and  whole  the  said 
annualrent  of  20s. — to  be  paid  and  uplifted  at  the  two  usual  terms,  viz., 
Whitsunday  and  Martinmas,  in  winter — to  the  said  John  of  Carnis,  his 
heirs,  and  assignees,  from  me  and  my  heirs,  of  our  lord  the  King,  in  capite, 
in  fee  and  heritage  for  ever,  with  all  and  sundry  liberties,  commodities,  pro- 
fits, and  easements,  and  their  just  pertinents  whatsoever,  fruits,  profits,  and 
emoluments,  freely  and  quietly,  fully,  honorably,  well  and  in  peace,  without 
any  reservation  or  contradiction  whatever.  And  I,  the  said  Patrick  of 
Louthian  and  my  heirs,  shall  warrant,  acquit  and  for  ever  defend  all  and 
whole  the  said  annual  rent  of  20s.,  with  the  pertinents,  to  the  said  John  of 
Carnis,  his  heirs  and  assignees,  in  all  and  by  all,  as  is  above  expressed, against 
all  mortals.  In  testimony  whereof,  because  I have  no  seal  of  my  own  I 
have  procured  the  common  seal  of  the  said  burgh,  together  with  the  seal  of 
Alexander  of  Hathwy,  to  be  appended  to  my  present  charter,  at  the  said 
burgh,  on  the  26th  day  of  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1445.  Present,  provident  men,  John  Thomson,  bailie,  giver  of  sasine  ; 
Andrew  Coupar,  John  Man,  Alexander  of  Hathwy,  Thomas  of  Carnis, 
John  Walton,  Henry  Poter,  and  James  of  Foulis,  clerk  ; with  many  other 
witnesses  to  the  premises  specially  called  and  required. 

( Both  seals  wanting.) 

3.  Charter,  whereby  Henry  Ka,  burgess  of  Linlithqw,  sold,  alienated, 
and  confirmed  to  a provident  man,  Patrick  Hyne,  burgess  of  the  said 
burgh,  an  annual  rent  of  15s.  yearly,  with  the  pertinents,  payable  and 
upliftable,  yearly,  furth  of  all  and  whole  the  tenement  of  the  deceased 
Henry  Buny,  with  the  pertinents,  lying  in  the  said  burgh,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street,  between  the  land  of  the  said  deceased  Henry,  on  the 
east,  and  the  land  of  the  deceased  John  Walkare  on  the  west ; for  a cer- 
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tain  sum  of  money,  freely  and  fully  paid  beforehand  by  the  said  Patrick. 
Because  the  granter  had  no  seal  of  his  own  he  procured  the  seal  of  a 
provident  man,  John  Coupare,  then  bailie  of  the  said  burgh,  giver  of  sasine, 
appended  to  the  charter,  in  presence  of  these  witnesses,  Henry  of  Caveling, 
John  Chalonare,  William  Hil,  Alexander  Foulis,  and  John  Carnis,  serjeant, 
with  many  others,  at  Linlithqw,  on  the  7th  day  of  the  month  of  April  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1472. 

(Seat  wanting .) 

4.  Charter,  whereby  Thomas  Lokhart,  burgess  of  Linlithqw,  in  his  great 
necessity  and  in  every  respect  for  his  own  advantage,  sold,  alienated,  and 
confirmed,  to  a noble  man,  James  of  Douglas  of  Achincassill,  an  annual 
rent  of  10s.,  usual  money  of  Scotland,  payable  and  upliftable,  yearly,  furth 
of  all  and  whole  the  granter’s  tenement,  with  the  pertinents,  lying  in  the 
said  burgh  of  Linlithqw,  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street,  between 
the  lands  of  James  of  Foulis,  on  the  east,  and  the  land  of  John  Coupare, 
on  the  west;  for  a certain  sum  of  money,  freely  and  wholly  paid  to  him 
beforehand,  in  his  urgent  necessity.  In  testimony  whereof,  the  granter,  not 
having  a seal  of  his  own,  procured  the  secret  seal  ( sigillum  secretum ) of  the 
burgh,  together  with  the  seal  of  an  honourable  man,  Henry  of  Levyn- 
stoune  of  Middilbenyn,  bailie  of  the  said  burgh,  giver  of  sasine,  in  presence 
of  these  witnesses,  Henry  Ka,  bailie  of  the  said  burgh,  Michael  of  Hamil- 
ton, Patrick  Hathwy,  James  Foulis,  Patrick  Hyne,  Thomas  Forest,  James 
of  Amysfeld,  Alexander  Foulis,  and  Christofer  Farewethir,  serjeant,  with 
many  others.  At  Linlithqw,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1472. 

{Both  seals  wanting.) 

5.  Instrument  of  Sasine  proceeding  on  the  foregoing  charter  (No.  4), 
by  a provident  man,  Thomas  Lokhart,  burgess  of  Linlithqw,  in  favour  of 
a noble  man,  James  of  Douglas  of  Achingassyll,  of  the  annual  rent  of  10s., 
described  in  the  charter,  in  the  hands  of  a honourable  man,  Henry  of 
Levyngstone  of  Middelbenyng,  bailie  of  the  said  burgh.  These  things  were 
done  upon  the  ground  of  the  said  tenement,  about  the  second  hour,  after- 
noon, in  presence  of  provident  men,  Henry  Ka,  bailie  of  the  burgh  of 
Linlithqw,  Michael  of  Hammiltone,  Patrick  Hathwy,  James  of  Foulis, 
Thomas  Forest,  Patrick  Hyne,  Patrick  Coursourman,  and  Christofer 
Farewethir,  serjeant,  with  many  other  witnesses  to  the  premises  specially 
called  and  required.  Alexander  Foulis,  clerk  of  the  diocese  of  St. 
Andrews,  by  imperial  and  royal  authority,  notary  public.  31st  August, 
1472. 

6.  Charter  whereby  Patrick  Hyne,  burgess  of  Linlithqw,  sold, 
alienated,  and  confirmed  to  a noble  man,  James  of  Douglas,  of  Achin- 
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gassill,  annual  rents  within  the  burgh  of  Linlithqw,  viz.,  I.  (i)  9s.  Scots 
payable  furth  of  a tenement  of  Patrick  Rannald,  with  the  pertinents,  lying 
on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street,  between  the  land  of  Archibald  Byrd 
on  the  east  and  the  land  of  Duncan  Walkare  on  the  west  (2)  3s.  Scots 
payable  furth  of  a tenement  of  Robert  Chalonar,  with  the  pertinents,  lying 
on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street,  between  the  land  of  Thomas  Todrik 
on  the  east  and  the  land  of  John  Gibsone  on  the  west.  (3)  15s. 
Scots  payable  furth  of  the  west  tenement  of  the  late  Henry  Buny, 
with  the  pertinents,  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street,  between  the 
land  of  the  said  late  Henry  on  the  east  and  the  land  of  the  late  John 
Walkare  on  the  west.  (4)  20s.  Scots  payable  furth  of  a hall  and  chamber 
of  the  upper  tenement  of  the  late  David  of  Bonitoun,  with  the  per- 
tinents, lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street,  between  the  land  of 
Robert  Bertilmew  on  the  east  and  the  land  of  Henry  Ka  on  the  west ; and 
II.  an  annual  rent  of  4 merks  Scots  payable  furth  of  a tenement  of  John 
Hyne,  with  the  pertinents,  lying  in  the  city  and  burgh  of  Glasgow,  in  the 
street  called  “ Gallowgate  ” on  the  south  side  thereof,  between  the  land  of 
Thomas  Menteth  on  the  east  and  the  land  of  Hugh  Rede  on  the  west. 
Should  the  tenements  be  insufficient  for  the  ground  annual  it  was  to  be 
lawful  for  James  of  Douglas  to  secure  the  deficiency  out  of  Patrick  Hynes 
two  principal  tenements,  lying  adjacent  in  the  said  burgh  of  Linlithqw  on 
the  south  side  of  the  High  Street,  between  the  land  of  the  late  John  Loch 
on  the  east  and  the  land  of  the  late  Walter  Wise  on  the  west.  Patrick 
Hyne’s  seal  was  appended,  together  with  the  secret  seal  of  the  burgh  of 
Linlithqw  and  the  seal  of  Henry  of  Levynston  of  Middilbenyng,  bailie  of 
that  burgh,  in  presence  of  Henry  Ka,  bailie  of  Linlithqw,  Thomas  of 
Forest,  bailie  of  St.  John,  Michael  of  Hamilton,  James  of  Foulis,  Patrick 
Hathwy,  Thomas  Forest,  junior,  John  Chalonare,  James  of  Amysfield, 
William  of  Louthiane,  Patrick  Coursourman,  Robert  Bel,  Norman  Nudie, 
and  Christofer  Farewethir,  serjeant ; and  Alexander  of  Foulis,  notary 
public.  At  Linlithqw,  31  August,  1472.  Indorsed:  “Carta  Jacobi 
Dowglas  de  Awchingassill,  super  fundatione  Altaris  Sancti  Niniani  sive 
Cuthberti  in  ecclesia  Glasguen.” 

(Hyne’s  seal  nearly  entire.  Others  gone.) 

7.  Instrument  of  sasine  setting  forth  that  on  16  October,  1472,  George 
Hynd,  citizen  of  Glasgow,  with  consent  of  Margaret,  his  spouse,  for  the 
price  of  ^40  paid  to  them,  sold  to  a noble  man,  James  of  Douglas,  of 
Achincaschill,  (1)  20s.  Scots  of  annualrent  payable  furth  of  a tenement, 
with  the  pertinents,  lying  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  near  the  market  cross, 
between  the  tolbooth  of  Glasgow  on  the  south  and  the  tenement  of 
Thomas  Hog  on  the  north.  (2)  20s  Scots  of  annual  rent  payable  furth  of 
3J  roods,  with  the  pertinents,  lying  within  the  said  city  in  the  street  of  St. 
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Teneu,  on  the  south  side  thereof,  between  the  barn  of  the  late  John  Ros 
on  the  east  and  the  lands  of  Hugh  of  Houston  on  the  west ; which  3J 
roods,  in  its  yard  or  tail,  extend  toward  the  south  to  the  hedge  of  the  great 
yard  of  the  said  John  Ros.  Farther,  George  Hynde,  with  consent  of  his 
spouse,  burdened  their  other  properties,  following,  jointly  and  severally,  for 
payment  of  said  annualrents  of  40s.,  viz.  (1)2  roods  or  particates  of  land 
on  the  north  side  of  the  street  of  St.  Teneu  in  the  Long  Croft,  between  the 
lands  of  David  Spere  on  the  west  and  the  lands  of  William  Scot  on  the 
east.  (2)  2 roods  or  particates  of  land  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street  of  St.  Teneu,  between  the  lands  of  the  said  David  Speir  on  the  east 
and  the  lands  of  John  Wan  on  the  west.  (3)  A rood  or  particate  of  land 
lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  of  St.  Teneu,  between  the  lands  of 
Sir  John  Gluvar  on  the  east  and  the  lands  of  John  Gillmore  on  the  west. 
Sasine  given  to  James  of  Douglas  by  John  Steuart,  provost  of  the  city,  on 
the  ground  of  the  lands.  Moreover,  the  said  Margaret,  spouse,  touching 
the  holy  scriptures,  judicially  ratified  the  sale.  Witnesses,  venerable  and 
circumspect  men — William  of  Murhede  of  Lachope,  George  Hucheson, 
James  Steuart,  bailies;  William  Steuart,  John  Hynde,  John  Oliphant, 
Sir  Thomas  M‘Gube,  priest,  John  Robertson,  John  Hannay,  Archibald 
of  Pollok,  John  Wan,  and  Thomas  Lufe. 

John  Michael  and  David  Rede,  priests,  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  by 
imperial  and  royal  authority  notaries  public. 

8.  Charter  whereby  Alexander  Carnys,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  James 
of  Carnys,  burgess  of  Linlithqw  (for  a certain  sum  of  money,  the  amount 
of  which  is  not  stated),  sold,  alienated,  and  confirmed  to  a noble  man, 
James  of  Douglas  of  Achincassil,  an  annual  rent  of  20s.  Scots  payable  furth 
of  his  (the  granter’s)  tenement,  with  the  pertinents,  lying  in  the  said  burgh, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street,  between  the  land  of  Peter  of  Amysfeld 
on  the  east  and  the  land  of  Archibald  Malvil  on  the  west.  As  the  granter 
had  not  a seal  of  his  own,  he  procured  the  secret  seal  of  the  burgh  of  Lin- 
lithqw, with  the  seal  of  John  Peresone,  bailie  of  said  burgh,  appended  to 
the  charter.  Witnesses : James  Caueling,  Andrew  Ruch,  bailies  of  the 
said  burgh,  Thomas  of  Caveris,  William  of  Crauforde,  John  Ker,  Sir 
Thomas  M‘Gub,  chaplain  ; William  Alane,  Christofer  Farewethir,  John 
Carnis,  serjeants;  and  Alexander  of  Fowlis,  notary  public.  At  Linlithqw, 
20  October,  1472. 

( Two  seals  perfect.) 

9.  Instrument  setting  forth  that  on  20  October,  1472,  sasine,  in  the 
annual  rent  described  in  No.  8,  was  given  to  James  of  Douglas  by  John 
Perestone,  bailie.  Witnesses  : James  of  Caveling,  Andrew  Ruch,  Thomas 
of  Caveris,  William  of  Crauforde,  John  Ker,  William  Alane,  Christofer 
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Farewethir,  and  John  Carnys,  serjeant.  Alexander  Foulis,  clerk  of  the 
diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  by  imperial  and  royal  authority,  notary  public. 

10.  Charter  whereby  David  Kerse,  burgess  of  Linlithqw  (for  a certain 
sum  of  money,  amount  not  stated),  sold,  alienated,  and  confirmed  to  a 
noble  man,  James  of  Douglas  of  Achingassill,  an  annual  rent  of  6s.  8d. 
payable  furth  of  the  granter’s  tenement,  with  the  pertinents,  lying  in  the 
said  burgh  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street,  between  the  land  of  Peter 
Nelesone  on  the  west  and  the  land  of  David  Henrisone  on  the  east.  As 
the  granter  had  no  seal,  he  procured  the  secret  seal  of  the  burgh  of  Lin- 
lithqw, together  with  the  seal  of  James  Caueling,  bailie  of  the  burgh,  ap- 
pended to  the  charter,  at  Linlithqw,  9 December,  1472.  Witnesses: 
Andrew  Ruch,  and  John  Peresone,  bailies  of  the  said  burgh ; James  of 
Foulis,  notary  public;  Gilbert  Walkare,  John  Davysone,  Christofer  Fare- 
wethir, and  John  Carnys,  serjeant. 

( Seals  slightly  broken. ) 

11.  Sasine  on  charter  No.  10,  given  9 December,  1472. — James  of 

Foulis,  notary.  Same  witnesses  as  in  No.  10.  R.  R. 
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CORN-BOTE. 

IN  the  alliterative  Morte  Arthure , Sir  Cador  of  Cornevvayle, 
speaking  of  the  King  of  Lebe  (Lybia),  who  had  slain  his 
cousin,  Sir  Beryll,  says  (11.  1786,  1787): — 

“ He  sail  hafe  come  bote,  so  me  Criste  helpe  ! 

Or  I kaire  of  this  coste,  we  sail  encontre  ones.” 

After  he  has  slain  the  heathen  king,  he  exclaims  (1.  1837) 

“ Thow  has  come  botte , Sir  Kyng,  thare  God  gyfe  the  sorowe.” 

The  question  presents  itself,  what  is  meant  by  the  word  “ corn- 
bote”?  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  grain?  Mrs.  Banks,  the 
latest  editor  of  the  Morte  Arthure , in  a note  on  the  passage, 
remarks,  “ Corne-bote  was  evidently  an  unsatisfactory  kind  of  bote, 
and  this  is  intelligible  if  ‘ bote  ’ was  paid  in  kind  when  corn  values 
were  constantly  shifting.” 1 The  error  lies  in  the  supposition  that 
the  first  part  of  this  compound  word  has  anything  to  do  with 
grain.  If  we  turn  up  Du  Cange  we  find  the  word  Cornagimn. 
Among  the  definitions  quoted  is  the  following  : — “ Cornagium,  hoc 
est,  pro  cornu  cujuslibet  animalis  certam  pecuniam.”  We  find 
several  references  given  from  which  it  is  clear  that  cornage  was  an 
impost  levied  upon  horned  beasts  of  burden,  oxen  used  for  plough- 
ing. While  it  latterly  tended  to  be  commuted  into  a money 
payment,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally  a payment  in 
kind  known  in  England  as  Nowtgeld  or  Horngeld.  “ Cornagium 
quod  Anglice  dicitur  hornegelde  ” (Bracton’s  Note  Book , cited  in 
Hist.  Eng.  Dictionary , s.v.  Cornage). 

Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson  says  {Hist.  Essays , p.  39): — “The  Conti- 
nental Saxons  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne  evidently  paid  the 
greater  part  of  their  tribute  in  cattle  and  produce  rather  than  in 
coined  money.”  This  custom,  owing  to  the  scarceness  of  coin, 
lingered  longer  in  the  north  of  Britain  and  in  Wales.  Hence 

1 I venture  to  disagree  with  this  view.  It  seems  from  the  passages  quoted 
that,  at  all  events,  to  the  giver,  “ corne-bote  ” was  a very  satisfactory  form  of 
payment.  Sir  Cador  chuckles  at  the  thought  of  rendering  it. 
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cornage  as  an  actual  payment  in  cattle  to  the  king  or  over-lord 
was  well  known  in  Northumberland  and  Scotland  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  significant  in  the  south. 

In  the  Romance  of  Sir  Tristrem  (S.T.  Society’s  Edition,  1.  2280) 
we  get  some  further  light  on  the  subject.  There  the  word  “corn,” 
used  as  a verb,  occurs  in  connection  with  the  ordeal  of  hot  iron 
which  Ysonde  was  sentenced  to  undergo. 

“To  hir  tbai  had ycorn 
Hot  yren  y say.” 

The  editor  translates  this  by  chosen , appointed , but  its  context 
shows  that  it  implies  much  more  than  either  of  these  words. 

It  imports  a judicial  decision  that  a certain  ordeal  had  to  be 
submitted  to,  on  the  performance  of  which  innocence  or  guilt  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  turned.  The  passage  is  very  interesting  as  an 
early  reference  to  a formal  trial  by  ordeal  before  the  ecclesiastical 
Courts  : — 

“The  constori  thai  bigan.” 

The  successful  issue  is  announced  formally  by  Court : — 

“Ysonde  is  graunted  clene.” 

Corne-bot  occurs  in  a hitherto  misread  passage  in  Barbour’s 
Brace , as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  George  Neilson  (see  Scottish 
Antiquary , July,  1902,  p.  51).  It  occurs  in  Book  ii.  1.  438  : — 

“ And  yeyt  may  fall,  giff  thai  will  chace, 

Quyt  thaim  corn-but  sum-dele  we  sail.” 

This  has  been  read  as  “ torn-but  ” until  Mr.  Neilson  pointed  out 
the  correct  word. 

What,  then,  is  corne-bot  ? Bot , A.S.,  Mending,  Remedy, 
Atonement. 

“ And  of  this  bolnyng  thou  sail  be  hale 
In  haste,  and  bote  have  of  thi  bale.” 

[Metr.  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert , Surtees  Society , p.  33,  11.  1099,  1100.] 

“ Boyland  but  buit,  vext  with  adversitie.” 

[Court  of  Venus , Bk.  i.  1.  646.] 

It  was,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Murray,  applied  to  a contribution 
legally  levied  for  repair  of  such  structures  as  bridges,  O.E.,  brycgbot. 

Hence  the  compound  word  is  legal  compensation  in  the  fullest 
sense,  and  when  used  sarcastically,  as  in  Morte  Arthure , corre- 
sponds to  our  modern  phrase  “ paying  one  out.”  T F 
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[Parliament,  so  to  speak,  is  sitting  on  this  question  in  the 
columns  of  your  ever-attractive  contemporary,  Notes  and  Queries 
(Ninth  Series,  x.  61,  115),  but  the  etymological  experts  there 
do  not  yet  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a solution.  There  are  two 
syllables  to  dispose  of,  and  J.  E.  has  certainly  set  the  bote  on  the 
right  foot,  though  we  are  not  quite  sure  about  the  corn  ! The 
philologist  Holthausen  offers  an  explanation  the  same  radically  as 
that  which  J.  E.  proposes.  “ Corne  bote,”  says  the  German  savant, 
“ ist  doch  wohl  ‘ auserlesene  busse,’  nicht  * korn-busse/  ” But,  as 
before  observed,  I have  my  doubts.  As  regards  cornagium , a 
subject  to  which  particular  and  critical  attention  from  a histori- 
cal standpoint  was  recently  directed  by  Professor  Maitland 
(. English  Historical  Review , v.  627,  et  seq.),  your  correspondent — 
who,  I may  explain,  has  shown  me  his  MS.  on  its  way  to  you,  and 
allows  me  to  add  this  note — may  now  be  referred  for  a full/ most 
learned,  and  highly  suggestive  notice  of  that  institution  by  the  Rev. 
James  Wilson,  the  editor  of  the  Victoria  History  of  Cumberland , in 
the  first  volume  (pp.  313-33 1)  of  that  work.  Mr.  Wilson’s  study  of 
cornage  is  a monumental  contribution  to  the  subject  equally  as  a 
piece  of  record  research  and  as  an  acute  commentary  on  a complex 
and  profoundly  interesting  theme.  As  regards  the  derivation  of 
corn-bote,  a philological  obstacle  to  J.  E/s  suggestion  of  a combina- 
tion between  French  corn  and  English  bote  may  lie  in  the  fact  that 
compounds  in  bote  are  almost  all  English  in  both  limbs,  and  that 
hybrids  are  exceptional.  We  ought,  however,  to  note  the  position 
of  Professor  Skeat  ( Notes  and  Queries , Ninth  Series,  x.  115),  and 
I may  add  that  I have  a letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Oliver  Hislop, 
the  distinguished  lexicographical  authority  on  the  Northumbrian 
dialect,  in  which  he  points  to  the  very  curious  coincidence  of  a 
translated  phrase  in  Cotgrave’s  Dictionary , which  gives  “ Bailler 
foin  en  corne , to  give  one  the  boots.” — G.  N.] 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ALLITERATIVE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  TROY. 


HE  manuscript  of  the  Hunterian  Museum  which  contains  the 


-I-  alliterative  Troy  poem,  cannot  be  called  Scottish,  but  as  it 
abides  in  Scotland  and  forms  part  of  the  collection  of  a Scotch 
scholar,  it  may  well  be  commented  upon  in  a Scotch  magazine.  The 
following  few  notes  were  made  during  a short  visit  to  Glasgow  last 
summer,  when  access  to  the  manuscript  was  courteously  given  by 
Mr.  John  Mackay,  the  underkeeper  of  the  Museum,  through  the 
introduction  of  Mr.  G.  Neilson.  They  are  very  few,  for  beyond 
Glasgow  the  heather  was  at  its  brighest  on  the  moors,  and  the  sun 
was  shining  on  the  western  seas,  and  when  Scotland  charms  with  the 
beauties  of  her  braes  and  shores,  who  can  turn  away  even  for  the 
treasures  of  her  city  libraries  ? 

Readers  of  mediaeval  verse  know  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Panton 
& Donaldson  in  editing  the  Destruction  of  Troy  with  a full  and 
unusually  interesting  introduction,  useful  notes,  and  a glossary  as 
correct  and  complete  as  the  knowledge  of  1869-74  would  allow. 
It  was  interesting  to  collate  this  text  with  the  manuscript  and  to 
note  how  much  both  editors  and  printers  have  gained  in  exactness 
and  consistency  during  the  last  thirty  years.  And  one  could  thus 
note  the  advance  without  any  ungenerous  censure  on  the  work  of 
earlier  students,  work  often  carried  on  over  unexplored  tracts 
where  few  had  gone  before  to  smooth  the  path.  Workers  in  this 
field  know  how  much  they  owe  to  the  older  glossaries  and  editions 
and  where  later  discoveries  throw  a fresh  light  on  some  difficult 
passage,  are  wise  if  they  call  to  mind  how  every  month,  certainly 
every  year,  will  bring  new  learning  in  the  face  of  which  their  own 
labours  will  seem  old-fashioned. 

There  are  a good  many  discrepancies  between  the  Early 
English  Text  Society’s  edition  and  the  MS.,  more  even  than  those 
noted  in  the  list  of  errata.  Many  of  these  are  printers’  errors,  and 
some  are  unimportant,  but  there  are  others  which  need  marking. 
The  short  list  following  will  give  some  idea  of  their  nature,  it 
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includes  those  of  the  first  two  thousand  lines  only,  and  does  not 
enumerate  the  final  e inconsistencies  which  occur  everywhere 
throughout  the  text.  Emendations  are  not  suggested  here ; the 
list  as  it  stands,  and  it  is  not  quite  complete,  may  help  some 
students  of  the  poem  specially  interested  in  metre  and  language 


LINE 

LINE 

94  & trayne 

MS.  & of  trayne. 

425 

formed 

MS.  formyde. 

99  Tessaile 

MS.  Tessaill. 

449 

heading 

which  in  the  MS. 

102  called 

MS.  callide. 

comes 

after  1.  51. 

hi  Mawros 

MS.  Mawres 

465  love 

MS.  luffe. 

(ants). 

528  derfe 

MS.  derffe. 

2 1 1 tl her 

MS.  the. 

53° 

semeth 

MS.  semith. 

225  ffreshe 

MS.  ffresshe. 

561 

wochis 

MS.  wothis. 

231  arayit 

MS.  arayet. 

640  said 

MS.  sais. 

244  less 

MS.  les. 

702 

het  he  re 

MS.  het  ere. 

264  egurly 

MS.  egerly. 

721 

forsec 

MS.  more  ' like 

292  clepid 

MS.  clepit. 

forfet. 

302  wappon 

MS.  weppon. 

728 

distitur 

MS.  distitut  ? 

305  helle 

MS.  hele. 

729 

fro 

MS.  for. 

308  wroght 

MS.  wrought. 

806 

werke 

MS.  merke. 

317  euer 

MS.  ouer. 

810 

woche 

MS.  wothe. 

318  see 

MS.  se. 

811 

and  >en 

MS.  hen  he  lac- 

321 buernes 

MS.  buernys. 

lacches 

ches. 

323  Shetes 

MS.  Chetes. 

829  heading, 

which  the  MS.  has 

329  bourderis 

MS.  bourders. 

after  82 

59- 

331  grecfull 

MS.  gretfull. 

844 

ouer 

MS.  our. 

334  see 

MS.  se. 

908  slecynges 

MS.  sletynges. 

342  swonghe 

MS.  swoghe  (with 

1078 

on  lone 

MS.  not  quite 

a stroke  found  over  gh,  th, 

clear  1 

3Ut  looks  like  on 

often  in 

this  MS.  and  ap- 

low^. 

parently  read  as  the  sign 

141 1 

lordes 

MS.  londes.1 

for  n). 

I523 

of 

MS.  for. 

353  weghes 

MS.  weghis. 

i524 

Sesit  of 

MS.  Sesit  0. 

,,  wilfulde 

MS.  wilful  desyre. 

i527 

restore 

MS.  restowre. 

desyre 

1670 

perrieris 

MS.  perims  ? (the 

366  fine 

MS.  fyn. 

reading  after  peri-  is  doubt- 

371  proudly 

MS.  prudly. 

ful). 

382  when 

MS.  whan. 

1671 

Eyntayill 

MS.  Eyntagill. 

383  burdes 

MS.  burdis. 

1863  Be,  Sir 

MS.  Beusher. 

384  meuit 

MS.  meuet. 

2005 

duret 

MS.  daret. 

1 The  reading  of  the  text  is  a wise  emendation,  but  no  note  explains  that  it 
is  an  emendation  of,  and  not  a rendering  of,  the  MS. 


M.  M.  Banks. 
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NEW  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  WALL  OF 
ANTONINUS  PIUS. 

(' Continued  from  p.  82.) 

1 1 . Duntocher  to  Chapelhill. 

MEASURING  along  the  traces  drawn  on  the  Map  from 
Duntocher  to  a point  830  yards  from  the  Kirk  of  Kil- 
patrick, where  the  last  trace  of  the  Wall  appears  ; and  from  that 
point  to  another  point  a little  north  of  the  highest  ground  of 
Chapel  Hill,  gives  a distance  as  below.  Going  by  the  Church  of 
Kilpatrick,  would  make  a slight  deflection  from  a straight  line, 
which,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  had  ever  existed.  The 
Fort  on  Chapel  Hill,  if  Fort  there  had  ever  been,  would  no  doubt 
have  been  put  on  the  top  of  the  Knoll.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  from 
the  Papers  of  Christopher  Irvin,  sets  down  a Fort  here  : — “ A mile 
thence  (from  Dunglass)  to  Chapel  Hill,  above  the  Town  of  Kirk- 
patrick, a Fort.”  From  its  commanding  position  and  a view  down 
the  Clyde,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  one  of  Agricola’s 
Forts.  There  have  really  no  remains  ever  been  found  at  the  top  of 
the  knoll,  though  remains  have  been  found  at  the  foot.  Probably, 
there  never  was  a Chapel  on  the  hill,  as,  indeed,  Chapel  Hill 
is  a comparatively  modern  name  ; and  Kilpatrick  Church  was  too 
near.  Chapel  is  found  associated  with  other  Roman  Camps,  such 
as  Lochore  and  Ardoch,  and  affords  a presumption  of  stone  build- 
ings once  existing  on  the  hill. 

Measurements. 

Ordnance  Survey. 

Duntocher  Fort  to  spot  marked  “ Legionary 
Stone  found  here,”  200  yards. 

Duntocher  to  Chapel  Hill  ....  2 miles  723  yards 

Roy. 

Duntocher  Fort  to  Kirk  of  Old  Kilpatrick, 

2 miles  50  yards. 
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From  the  Church  to  last  trace  on  Map, 

830  yards  ; from  last  trace  to  Chapel 
Hill,  1491.  Inde,  adding  561  yards  for 
true  distance. 

Duntocher  Fort  to  Chapel  Hill  ...  2 miles  61 1 yards. 


Maitland. 


Maitland  made  the  Wall  end  at  Ferry  Dyke. 
Duntocher  Fort  to  Ferry  Dyke  measures 
2 miles  3 furlongs  12  poles  11  links 
From  the  point  where  the  last  trace  of  the 
Wall  appears  to  Ferry  Dyke  is  1340 
yards;  to  Chapel  Hill,  1491  yards. 
Inde,  adding  1 5 1 yards, 

Duntocher  Fort  to  Chapel  Hill  . 


==  2 miles  727  yards. 


2 miles  878  yards. 


The  Braidfield  or  Duntocher  Stone. 

In  the  Glasgow  Courier  of  7th  July,  1812,  appeared  the  first 
notice  of  the  discovery  of  this  fine  Slab  : — 

“A  few  days  ago  there  was  found  in  the  farm  of  Braidfield,  near 
Graham’s  Dyke,  in  the  parish  of  Old  Kilpatrick,  a Stone  in  the  highest 
state  of  preservation,  upon  which  is  the  following  inscription  : IMP  • C ' 
T • AELIO  • HADR  ■ {etc.).  There  are  four  figures  upon  it — two  males 
and  two  females,  one  of  whom  supporting  the  inscription  : — 

“ VIRT 
AVG  * ” 

In  the  fourth  line  the  writer  has  mistaken  some  roughness  on 
the  Stone  for  SS,  and  P — SS  F instead  of  P • F. 

It  will  be  the  best  way  to  set  down  the  correct  transcript : — 

IMP  -C-T- AELIO-  HADR 
IANO  • ANTONINO  • AVG 
P • P • VEX  * LEG  * VI  * 

VICTRICS  • P * F • 

OPVS  • VALLI  • P • 

00  00  00  CCXL ' F * 

Extended : “ Imperatori  Caesari  Tito  Aelio  Hadriano  Antonino, 
Augusto,  Pio,  Patri  Patriae,  Vexillatio  Legionis  VI.  Victricis,  Piae 
Fidelis,  Opus  Valli.  Per  (or  passus)  MMMCCXL.  Fecit.” 

Translation  : “ To  the  Emperor  Caesar  Titus  Aelius  Hadrianus 
Antoninus,  Augustus,  Father  of  his  Country,  the  Vexillation  of  the 
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VI.  Legion,  the  Victorious,  Pious,  P'aithful,  made  the  Work  of  the 
Vallum  for  3240  passus.” 

Observe  here  that  Pio  has  been  left  out  of  the  title,  perhaps  for 
want  of  room  ; also  that  the  words  Opus  Valli.,  the  Work  of  the 
Rampart,  occur  in  it.  Only  on  another  Stone  on  the  Wall  do  we 
find  the  same  omission,  and  the  same  addition — to  wit,  the 
VI.  Legion  Stone,  which  I have  assigned  to  the  length  from 
Castelcary  to  Croyhill. 

Robert  Stuart  had  a great  admiration  for  this  picturesque  Slab  : 
l<  We  question,  indeed,  if  this  be  not  the  chef  d' oeuvre  of  those 
military  artists  who  handled  the  chisel,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 
to  ornament  the  stations  of  his  barrier  wall.”  Again,  “ In  a certain 
freedom  of  execution  and  simplicity  of  design,  we  have  seen  noth- 
ing superior,  throughout  the  entire  assemblage  of  our  Roman 
inscriptions.”1  This  is  certainly  the  finest  of  the  VI.  Legion  Slabs, 
a token,  I should  fancy,  that  it  marks  either  the  first  or  the  last  of 
their  sections  on  the  Wall.  The  size  of  the  Stone  is  4 feet 
ij  inches.  A plain  raised  border  surrounds  the  Stone.  The 
upper  half  of  the  Stone  contains  an  inner  panel,  also  bordered  by 
a plain  double  moulding  ; and  within  the  panel,  in  elegantly  cut 
letters,  the  inscription  quoted  above.  At  each  end  of  the  inner  panel 
is  a small  Parthian  shield,  with  either  roses  or  eagles’  heads  on  the 
knobs.  The  inscription  panel  is  supported  on  the  under  half  of 
the  Slab  by  two  Victories,  their  arms  outstretched  upholding  it ; 
their  wings  also  outstretched,  clad  in  a light  robe,  with,  so  to  speak, 
two  flounces,  one  reaching  down  to  the  knees  and  the  other  to  the 
ankles.  The  right  foot  of  either  Victory  rests  on  a globe,  which 
may  either  be  meant  for  the  whole  world,  or  the  specially  Britannic 
world,  which  the  Romans  reckoned  another  world  different  from 
the  Continental  world, 

“ Et  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos,” 

as  Virgil  says.  On  the  right  of  the  Victories  stands  a prmceps  or 
hastatus  of  the  Legion,  as  Stuart  supposes  ; but  Hiibner  deems  it  a 
figure  of  Mars  Victor.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a spear  and  in 
his  left  a long-shaped  buckler.  He  is  dressed  in  a lorica  or  cuirass, 
the  folds  of  which  reach  down  nearly  to  his  knees.  To  the  left 
of  the  Victories  appears  a Vexillarius  or  Standard  Bearer,  as 
Stuart  thinks,  but  Hiibner  deems  a personification  of  Virtus 
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Augusta.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a standard,  in  the  square 
part  of  which  is  inscribed  : — 

VIRT 
AVG  • 

which  means  “Imperial  Valour.”  In  his  left  hand  he  carries  what 
Stuart  conjectures  to  be  a sheathed  sword.  On  his  left  shoulder 
appears  something  like  a mantle  or  scarf,  and  his  dress  comes 
down  nearly  to  his  knees.  Both  warriors  wear  a bonnet,  of  which 
Stuart  says  : — “ The  head-dress  of  the  two  figures  is  rather  singular 
— bearing  a much  greater  resemblance  to  the  bonnets  of  our  High- 
land regiments,  than  to  the  Roman  Galea  or  helmet.”  The  legion- 


DUNTOCHER  OR  BRAIDFIELD  STONE,  VI.  LEGION  3240  PASSUS. 


ary  soldiers,  he  points  out,  had  a particular  taste  for  adorning  the 
crests  of  their  morions  with  feathers.1 

The  Stone  on  which  the  inscription  is  cut,  is  a fine  grained  gray 
sandstone,  with  points  of  mica  and  perhaps  some  streaks  of  red  in 
it.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  texture  and  quality  as  the  Dunnottar 
and  other  XX.  Legion  Stones,  and  came,  probably,  from  the  quarry 
in  Peel  Glen. 

3240  passus  . . =2  miles  1696  yards,  D’Anville. 

= 2 miles  1722  yards,  Smith. 
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By  the  Ordnance  Survey  the  distance  amounts  to  2 miles  723 
yards,  leaving  an  excess,  for  the  distance  on  the  Stone  to  extend 
beyond  Chapel  Hill,  of  973  yards  by  D’Anville’s  estimate,  and  999 
by  Smith’s. 

Taking  a firm  grasp  of  these  measures,  if  the  measurements 
inscribed  on  the  Stone  began  at  Duntocher,  it  is  sufficiently  plain 
that  the  extremity  of  the  Wall,  either  beginning  or  ending,  as  Roy 
supposed,  cannot  be  looked  for  at  the  Kirk  of  Kilpatrick,  since  the 
passus  on  the  Stone  would  reach  nearly  a mile  beyond  it.  Nor 
does  Ferrydike  fare  much  better,  as  there  would  be  left  1000  yards 
more  or  less  to  account  for.  Nor  does  Chapel  Hill  itself  fare  much 
better.  From  the  Fort  to  the  Clyde  would  reach  250  yards,  more 
or  less,  leaving  half-a-mile  still  to  account  for.  The  rampart  could 
hardly  have  run  down  the  hill  straight  to  the  Clyde,  for  it  is  too 
steep,  though  not  absolutely  cliffy.  It  might  have  turned  back  to 
the  river  keeping  the  top  of  the  hill  in  a loop,  but  that  is  very 
unlikely.  There  was  a recess  and  buildings  discovered  between  the 
hill  and  the  Clyde,  as  related  by  Stuart : — 

“It  is  extremely  probable,  should  any  excavations  be  made  in  the 
Chapel  Hill  of  Kilpatrick,  that  many  other  relics  of  the  Roman  occupation 
will  be  met  with.  A portion  of  its  base  was  removed  in  the  year  1790,  in 
excavating  the  line  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  when  a subterranean 
recess,  containing  a number  of  earthen  vases  and  Roman  coins,  was  laid 
open.  The  view  from  this  rising  ground  is  very  extensive,  and  sufficiently 
commanding  to  satisfy  the  visitor,  that,  independent  of  the  evidence  to  be 
derived  from  the  discoveries  mentioned,  it  may  with  great  probability  be 
fixed  upon  as  the  site  of  the  first  of  the  Wall  Stations.”  Thomson  adds 
in  a footnote  : — “Several  denarii  of  Trajan  have  lately  been  found  at  this 
place.”1 

I think  there  can  be  no  question  that  a fort  stood  on  Chapel 
Hill,  very  likely  first  raised  by  Agricola  ; but,  now,  how  to  dispose 
of  the  half-mile  or  more.  I see  nothing  for  it  but  just  to  proceed 
down  the  Clyde.  It  would  reach  the  end  of  the  Canal  at  Bowland 
Harbour,  where,  from  of  old,  there  was  deep  water.  But  this  counts 
for  little,  since  the  Ford  of  Dumbuck  was  shallow,  till  the  river  was 
deepened.  I do  not  think  the  Wall  could  have  ended  at  Bowland 
Harbour,  for  it  would  have  formed  such  a long,  narrow  triangle 
with  the  Clyde  ; and,  besides,  with  the  making  of  the  Canal  and 
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digging  of  the  Harbour,  any  Roman  structure  must  have  been 
unearthed,  but  no  token  has  ever  been  dug  up  of  any  fort  at  Bow- 
land  Bay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  wants  more  than  half- 
a-mile  of  reaching  Dunglas  Castle,  which  many  antiquaries  have 
judged  to  be  a Roman  Station,  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  rock 
was  washed  by  deep  water.  True,  it  is  so,  but  the  Ford  of  Dum- 
buck  below  prevented  any  but  the  shallowest  boats  from  ascending 
the  Clyde.  Dunglas,  no  doubt,  at  an  early  time  was  something  of 
a landing-place;  but  no  record  exists  of  its  ever  being  a port.  In 
fact,  till  the  Clyde  was  deepened,  Glasgow  had  to  start  Port- 
Glasgow  for  its  seaport ; using  for  Ga’boats  or  Gabbarts  of  shallow 
draught,  Kilpatrick,  or  Dalmore,  or  the  Broomielaw  itself.  Anyway, 
the  measure  on  the  Duntocher  Stone  would  not  reach  Dunglas 
Castle  by  half-a-mile.  Therefore,  Dunglas  Castle  could  not  have 
been  a terminal  station  for  the  numbers  on  the  Stone.  The 
simplest  solution  is  just  to  suppose  that  the  excess  of  passus  formed 
part  of  the  measure  down  to  the  Rock  of  Dumbarton. 

It  has  cost  me  no  little  research  to  fix  the  exact  spot  where  this 
Slab  was  found.  Grounding  upon  the  notice  in  the  Glasgow  Courier , 
Stuart  informs  us  that  “it  was  discovered  in  the  month  of  June, 
1812,  on  the  farm  of  Broadfield,  above  half-a-mile  south-east  from 
Duntocher  Station.” 1 Stuart  must  refer  to  the  Farmhouse  of 
Broadfield,  which  stands  about  a third  of  a mile  from  the  site  of 
Grims-Dyke  to  the  south.  The  distance  from  the  site  of  the  Fort 
to  the  point  of  the  Wall  opposite  the  Farmhouse  of  Braidfield  is 
680  yards.  Owing  to  the  distance  from  the  Wall,  the  Slab  could 
not  originally  have  been  set  up  at  the  Farmtown  itself,  though  it 
might  have  been  set  up  on  the  Wall  nearly  opposite.  Certainly, 
if  the  length  began  680  yards  east  of  Duntocher,  the  distance  on 
the  Slab  would  correspond  sufficiently  well  with  the  distance  to 
the  Clyde  at  Chapel  Hill.  But  I can  hardly  think  the  Stone 
cropped  up  on  Grims-Dyke,  opposite  the  Farm,  because  from  the 
Lollius  Urbicus  Stone  it  seems  evident  to  me  that  the  II.  Legion 
length  extended  to  Balmudie  or  the  Kelvin.  The  measurements 
from  Balmudie  to  Duntocher,  taken  from  the  two  Legionary 
Stones,  are  almost  identical  with  the  Ordnance  Survey  ; and  some- 
what longer  than  Roy’s  and  Maitland’s  measurements.  So  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  room  for  cutting  off  680  yards. 

The  Glasgow  Courier  states  the  Stone  was  found  “ in  the  Farm 
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of  Braidfield.”  At  present  the  Farm  of  Braidfield  extends  close  to 
the  south  of  the  Golden  Hill,  where  lay  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Fort.  In  or  about  1808,  Mr.  William  Dunn  started  the  building  of 
Cotton  Mills,  and  in  1812,  or  thereabouts,  he  bought  the  Estate  of 
Braidfield.  What  with  mills,  roads,  and  streets,  there  must  have 
been  a great  deal  of  digging  and  excavation  going  on  to  the  west  of 
the  Golden  Hill,  near  Duntocher  Burn,  beside  which,  according  to 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  this  Slab  was  found.  My  local  knowledge, 
however,  falls  short  of  telling  whether  Braidfield  Farm  in  1812 
came,  strictly  speaking,  so  far  as  Duntocher  Burn,  though  I should 
suppose  it  had. 


The  Site  from  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

The  first  six-inch  Ordnance  Survey  for  this  parish  was  made 
in  1861,  and  published  in  1865.  At  a point  close  to  the  so-called 
“ Roman  ” Bridge,  and  about  200  yards  west  from  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Fort,  occurs  an  entry  on  the  Map,  “ Legionary  Stone  found 
here.”  Close  to  this  on  the  north  of  the  Quoad  Sacra  Church, 
“ Roman  Vault  found  here.”  No  similar  entry  occurs  opposite  the 
Farmhouse  of  Braidfield  farther  to  the  east. 

I wrote  to  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
Southampton,  in  1896,  to  find  out  if  the  Books  of  the  Survey  fur- 
nished any  information  about  the  “ Legionary  Stone  found  here.” 
With  the  ready  courtesy  of  the  intelligent  officers  of  the  Survey, 
I received  the  following  reply  : — 

“ Extract  from  the  Object  Name  Book  of  the  Parish  of  Old  Kilpatrick , 
Dumbartonshire , — Near  the  Fort  of  Duntocher,  several  Roman  remains 
have  been  brought  to  light  at  different  times ; of  which  the  Querns  found 
in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  Church  ( Quoad  Sacra),  the  Legionary 
Stone,  and  the  Vault  near  the  so-called  Roman  Bridge  at  the  places 
marked  on  the  Examination  Trace,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wright,  are 
the  whole  of  what  appears  to  be  known  with  the  places  they  were  dis- 
covered. 

“ The  Legionary  Stone,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wright,  was  taken  to  the 
Museum  in  Glasgow.” 

I do  not  think  there  is  room  for  any  doubt  but  that  the  Legion- 

ary Stone  mentioned  above  is  the  VI.  Legion  Stone ; and  if  that 
be  so,  its  site  near  Duntocher  Burn,  practically  renders  it  impossible 
that  the  Wall  ended  at  Chapel  Hill, 
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A Duplicate  Stone. 

Maitland’s  History  of  Scotland  records  another  Stone  found  at 
Old  Kilpatrick  : — 

“ On  another  Stone  I saw  lying  at  the  threshold  of  the  door  of  the 
most  eastern  house  of  Ferrydyke,  of  twenty-eight  inches  square,  and  six 
inches  thick,  with  a border  of  three  inches  and  a-half,  curiously  wrought ; 
but  the  inner  part  being  greatly  worn  by  people  treading  thereon,  I could 
only  discern  that  there  had  been  an  inscription  there,  which  was  then 
unintelligible.  This  Stone,  which  was  dug  up  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
house  where  it  lies,  I take,  by  its  form,  to  have  been  a Legionary  Stone 
erected  in  the  Wall,  at  or  near  the  place  where  it  was  found,  setting  forth 
the  name  of  the  Legion  or  Vexillation,  with  the  part  of  the  Wall  erected 
by  them.” 1 

The  Stone  may  have  been  a distance  slab,  as  Maitland  supposes, 
or  an  honorary  tablet.  It  is  now  quite  lost. 


Measurements  of  the  Wall  from  Carriden  to  Kilpatrick. 


Roy  makes  the  whole  distance 
from  the  Kirk  of  Old  Kil- 
patrick to  the  height  behind 
Caer-ridden  Church  . 

Roy  makes  this  equal  to  . 

Maitland,  from  Cowbank,  near 
Kinneil  Park,  to  Ferry  Dyke 
on  the  Clyde,  near  Kil- 
patrick, 33  miles  6 furlongs 
24  poles  14  links,  or  in 
English  measure 


36  English  miles  620  yards. 
39J  Roman  miles  nearly. 


33  miles  1456  yards  2 feet. 


By  composition  making  the  Wall  begin  at  Bridgeness  Stone 
and  end  at  Chapel  Hill. 


Bridgeness  to  Chapel  Hill. 

37  miles  36  yards. 

36  miles  677  yards. 

36  miles  875  yards. 

37  miles  687  yards,  D’Anville. 

„ „ „ 37  miles  1013  yards,  Smith. 

Subtracting  the  972  or  999  yards  in  which  the  Duntocher 
Stone  would  extend  beyond  Chapel  Hill,  we  have — 

Legionary  Stones  . . . 36  miles  1484  yards,  D’Anville. 

„ ...  37  miles  14  yards,  Smith. 


Ordnance  Survey 

Roy  ..... 

Maitland  . 

Legionary  Stones,  40,843  passus 


1 History  of  Scotland,  1757,  Vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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Almost  identical  with  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Roy  and  Mait- 
land both  fall  half-a-mile  short. 

Gordon  measured  the  Wall  in  person  with  a Gunter’s  chain, 
and  found — 

Old  Kirkpatrick  to  House  of 

Carinn  39  Roman  miles  969  paces. 

= 36  English  miles  887  paces. 

Taking  “ pace  ” in  English 
measure  to  be  3-oV^  Part  °f 

a mile,  this  would  be  . . —36  miles  1561  yards. 

Supposing  Gordon  to  have  measured  from  Graham’s  Dyke 
Farm,  by  the  knoll  at  Bridgeness,  and  thence  to  Carriden  House, 
which  is  a little  doubtful  for  it  is  not  the  straight  line,  we  must 
subtract  1133  yards,  to  get  the  distance  to  Bridgeness.  On  the 
other  hand  we  must  add  561  yards  for  the  greater  distance  to 
Chapel  Hill,  than  to  the  Church  of  Kirkpatrick,  where  we  may  pre- 
sume Gordon  began  his  measurement. 

Bridgeness  Stone  to  Chapel  Hill  36  miles  989  yards. 

Horsley,  after  quoting  Gordon’s  measurements,  observes  : — 
“ According  to  the  survey  that  was  taken  by  my  order,  it  was 
nearly  thirty-four  English  miles  and  three-quarters  between  Old 
Kirkpatrick  and  Caer-ridden,  taking  only  the  right  lines  which 
were  made  the  bases  of  the  several  offsets.  But  if  allowance  be 
made  for  the  bendings  and  curves,  which,  I doubt  not,  Mr.  Gordon 
comprehends  in  his  measure,  there  will  be  little  or  no  difference 
between  his  measure  and  mine.”  1 

Dion  Cassius,  in  his  History  of  Severus , informs  us  that  the 
greatest  breadth  of  Brettannia  was  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  ten  Stadia ; and  the  least,  three  thousand  Stadia. 

3000  Stadia  . . . = 37  Roman  miles  500  passus . 

= 34  miles  533  yards,  D’Anville. 
Or  .....  34  miles  835  yards,  Smith. 

Supposing  Dion  Cassius’  measurement  taken  from  Firth  to 
Firth — that  is,  from  Bowling  Harbour  to  a mile  or  so  below 
Inveravon — this  would  correspond  pretty  closely  with  the  distance 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  especially  when  we  remember  that  his 
3000  Stadia  is  probably  a round  number. 

Alexander  Gibb,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

(To  be  continued .) 


1 Britannica  Romana , 1732,  p.  160. 
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Discovery  of  Roman  Iron  Works. 

Workmen  employed  on  a deep  drainage  scheme  at  Stamford  have  come 
across  the  site  of  a Roman  iron-smelting  works. 

W aver  ley  ; or , ’Tis  Sixty  Years  Since. 

A first  edition,  uncut,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  first  prose  novel  was 
purchased  at  Sotheby’s  salerooms,  London,  on  23rd  July  last,  for  the  sum 
of  .£162. 

Find  of  Old  Coins  at  Falkirk. 

A lady  in  Rosehall  Terrace,  Falkirk,  while  in  her  garden  lately,  found 
five  old  coins,  all  adhering  together  --two  silver  “ placks  ” or  eighteen  penny 
pieces,  and  three  copper  (with  slight  alloy  of  silver)  “ hard-heads  ” or 
twopenny-pieces,  all  belonging  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  James  VI. 

Stolen  Roman  Coins. 

Among  the  articles  alleged  to  have  been  purloined  from  Edinburgh 
W est-end  houses  by  a plumber,  and  exhibited  by  the  police  for  identifica- 
tion by  the  owners,  was  a collection  of  old  Roman  coins  said  to  be  valuable, 
but  not  yet  claimed. 

Heraldry. 

We  learn  that  a new  work  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Fox  Davies  is 
soon  to  appear,  entitled  “ The  Art  of  Heraldry,”  and  that  in  wealth  of 
coloured  illustrations  and  variety  of  matter  from  British  and  foreign 
heraldic  sources  it  will  out-distance  all  previous  efforts. 

Celtic  Monument. 

A Celtic  stone  has  been  unearthed  in  the  old  burying-ground, 
St.  Andrews.  It  was  found  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Rule’s  Chapel,  and  is 
29  inches  in  length  and  n in  breadth  at  the  widest  end.  The  stone 
seems  to  be  quite  complete.  The  face  has  been  brought  to  a smooth 
surface,  and  covered  by  an  incised  fret  pattern.  Most  of  the  pattern  is 
perfectly  fresh  and  clear,  but  part  of  it  has  been  almost  worn  out. 

The  Langhank  Cra?mog  Excavations. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Bruce,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  secretary  of  the 
Helensburgh  Antiquarian  Society,  a number  of  workmen  have  been  engaged 
in  excavating  the  crannog  recently  discovered  on  Clydeside,  about  a mile 
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from  Langbank.  The  finds,  consisting  of  shale  ornaments  with  cup  and 
ring  markings,  articles  made  of  deer’s  horn,  &c.,  are  said  to  be  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  Dumbuck  crannog  a few  years  ago. 

A Classical  Theatre. 

What  is  believed  to  be  an  important  discovery — none  less  than  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  theatre  of  Alexandria,  described  by  Strabo — has  been 
made  by  the  workmen  of  a certain  firm  in  that  city.  Huge  blocks  of 
masonry,  some  of  them  three  yards  square,  are  being  brought  to  light. 
The  remains  of  the  entablature  of  a large  edifice,  which  probably  consisted 
of  two  storeys,  have  also  been  found.  Some  of  the  blocks  bear  quarry 
marks  difficult  to  decipher. 

Scottish  (?)  Bones  near  Morpeth. 

Workmen  engaged  in  connection  with  the  new  water  works  for  Tyne- 
mouth have  come  upon  an  extraordinary  find  of  human  remains  near 
Morpeth.  From  eight  yards  of  a trench,  three  yards  wide,  they  turned  out 
thirteen  skulls,  some  of  them  entire,  with  the  upper  teeth  complete. 
Another  find,  similar  in  character,  but  not  so  great,  was  come  upon  about 
twenty  yards  farther  on.  In  the  locality  it  is  surmised  that  they  may  be 
the  remains  of  the  Scots  who  fell  in  battle  in  attempting  to  ford  the 
Wansbeck. 

Relics  of  Old  London. 

Recent  excavations  in  Tabernacle  Row  have  brought  to  light  many 
curious  relics  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Among  them,  in  a 
surprising  state  of  preservation,  are  reported  to  be  specimens  of  the  actual 
cloth  worn  by  our  forefathers  400  years  ago — fragments  of  doublets  and 
hose  in  serge,  satin  and  silk  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  and  good 
colours ; a little  purse  of  silk,  with  the  original  cords  at  its  mouth ; a flat 
cap  of  brown  colour,  with  slashed  edges  and  still  having  its  original  lining 
of  thin  silk,  and  a woollen  and  a felt  cap  of  the  flat  type.  The  relics  have 
been  placed  in  the  Guildhall  Museum. 

Smuggled  Relics. 

American  plutocrats  are  now  engaged  in  a brisk  struggle  to  evade 
Italian  laws  against  the  exportation  of  ancient  art  and  archaeology.  A 
Christian  sarcophagus  of  superb  workmanship  of  the  seventh  century  has 
just  been  confiscated  while  being  smuggled  from  Spoleto.  The  Popolo 
Romano  states  that  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  stone-work  had  been  packed 
in  cases,  and  had  got  as  far  as  Genoa  when  the  seizure  took  place. 
There  it  was  ascertained  that  it  had  been  found  in  a church  at  Spoleto,  and 
was  being  exported  to  enrich  the  archaeological  treasures  of  a wealthy 
American. 
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Pagan  Remains  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Bosshard,  the  Swiss  archaeologist,  who  has  been  carrying  on 
excavations  in  the  village  of  Choex,  Canton  of  Valais,  has  discovered  a 
beautiful  altar  entirely  made  of  marble.  The  altar,  facing  towards  the 
East,  is  at  the  extremity  of  a large  underground  amphitheatre.  In  the 
centre  is  situated  a huge  stone  statue  of  the  god  Thor,  which  is  reached  by 
a stone  staircase.  On  each  side  of  the  god  Thor  there  are  four  other 
statutes  in  stone  representing  minor  divinities.  The  amphitheatre  is 
surrounded  by  chambers  cut  into  the  solid  rocks.  Facing  the  stone  slab 
is  an  immense  fireplace,  having  closing  doors  and  able  to  contain  ten 
persons  at  a time. 

Relics  of  the  Stone  Age  in  Berwickshire. 

While  taking  up  the  roots  of  an  old  tree  near  Ayton  Law  steading, 
Berwickshire,  some  woodmen  unearthed  a stone  coffin.  In  it  they  found 
the  skeleton  of  a man  of  uncommon  size.  The  bones  were  in  such  a 
state  of  decomposition  that  the  ribs  and  vertebrae  crumbled  into  dust 
on  attempting  to  lift  them.  The  remaining  bones,  being  more  compact, 
were  taken  out  when  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  arms  had  been 
almost  separated  from  the  shoulder  by  the  stroke  of  a stone  axe,  and 
that  a fragment  of  the  axe  still  remained  in  the  bone.  There  were  also 
found  in  the  coffin  a ball  of  flint,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  which 
was  perfectly  round  and  highly  polished,  as  well  as  the  head  of  an  arrow, 
also  of  flint. 

Greek  A ntiquities. 

The  Inspector  of  Antiquities,  who  has  returned  from  Samos  states 
that  in  the  course  of  the  excavations  he  has  carried  out  on  the  site  of 
the  famous  temple  at  Hera  he  found  twenty  columns  and  an  altar  almost 
untouched.  The  altar  corresponds  to  the  description  given  by  Pausanias. 
The  temple  was  a colossal  one — larger  than  the  Parthenon — but  it  has 
been  several  times  stripped  of  its  ornamentation.  The  excavations  are 
being  carried  to  a depth  of  five  metres,  and  will  be  continued  for  some 
time  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of  Hellenic  Archaeology.  Hopes 
are  entertained  of  the  discovery  of  statues  at  Chaeronea  in  Bceotia. 
M.  Sotiriades  has  found  some  more  skeletons  in  the  tombs.  Another 
tumulus  has  been  opened  containing  fragments  of  vases  and  other  objects, 
dating  from  prehistoric  times. 

Discovery  of  a Sculpture  of  a Viking  Ship. 

Mr.  John  Patrick,  writing  to  the  Scotsman , describes  his  discovery 
of  a Viking  Ship  Sculpture  in  the  Caves  of  Wemyss,  on  the  Fife  coast. 
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He  says  : “ While  recently  in  the  Factor’s  Cave  we  found  on  a 
dimly-lighted  ledge  a large  and  vigorous  incision  not  hitherto  known  to 
archaeologists.  It  appealed  to  me  at  once  as  the  representation  of  a Viking 
ship,  at  the  stern  of  which  there  is  the  figure  of  a man  steering  with  an  oar, 
while  five  other  oars  project  from  the  broad,  well-indented  hull,  without 
any  appearance  of  rowers,  however.  Both  prow  and  stern  have  the  char- 
acteristic Viking  curving.  . . . The  cutting  of  this  ship-emblem  has 
every  appearance  of  being  contemporaneous  with  the  other  chief  sculpturings 
in  Wemyss  Caves,  which,  although  primitive-looking  in  form,  clearly  evince 
a knowledge  of  the  newer  and  modified  symbolism  of  the  better  executed 
forms  on  the  sculptured  stones. 

Extraordinary  Find  of  Fossil  Remains. 

News  has  reached  London  that  a discovery  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
importance  has  been  made  by  the  French  expedition  under  the  command 
of  the  Vicomte  Dubourg  de  Bozas,  which  was  recently  reported  to  have 
arrived  at  Nimule,  one  of  the  most  northerly  parts  of  the  Uganda  Protec- 
torate on  the  Upper  Nile.  It  was  on  the  Omo  River,  which  flows  into  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Rudolf  that  the  discovery  referred  to  was  made. 
It  was  an  immense  fossiliferous  deposit,  which  yielded  first  and  foremost 
same  flint  chips  which  are  declared  by  Dr.  Emile  Brumpt  to  be  undoubt- 
edly relics  of  the  prehistoric  races  living  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Numerous 
remains  of  animals  and  fishes  were  also  exhumed,  including,  it  is  said,  two 
distinct  species  of  elephants,  one  much  larger  than  the  existing  species,  and 
the  other  very  much  smaller — indeed,  not  more  than  a metre  in  height  : 
three  different  kinds  of  horse,  five  kinds  of  pig,  and  eighteen  specimens  of 
antelope,  and  the  remains  of  several  hippopotami  and  of  two  crocodiles. 

An  Underground  Passage. 

The  old  house  of  Murroes  or  Muirhouse,  near  Davidson’s  Mains,  Edin- 
burgh, was  long  a hunting  seat  of  the  Stewart  Kings  of  Scotland.  The 
remains  of  the  old  house  stand  inland  from  the  Forth  about  three-quarters 
of  a mile  and  consist  of  two  ivy-mantled,  ruined  towers.  Tradition  has 
long  had  it  that  a secret  passage  extended  from  a secret  room  to  a cave  on 
the  seashore,  but  little  credence  was  given  to  the  story.  During  some 
excavations  at  the  gardens,  a passage  or  tunnel  of  solid  masonry  was 
recently  discovered,  extending  for  a distance  of  about  200  yards.  To 
penetrate  so  far  was  found  difficult  and  disagreeable  owing  to  accumula- 
tions of  water  and  mud.  The  masonry  appears  to  be  of  a varied  character, 
some  parts  being  of  a rude  nature,  while  others  display  excellent  workman- 
ship and  material.  Here  and  there  are  pillared  arches,  and  in  one  place 
hooks  are  driven  into  the  walls  for  the  support  of  a door.  Further  in- 
vestigations were  barred  by  the  roots  of  trees. 
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Historic  Szvord  Missing. 

The  sword  of  the  famous  peasant  leader,  Stephen  Fadinger,  who  in 
the  year  1626  led  the  peasant  revolt  in  Upper  Austria  has  been  mysteri- 
ously stolen  from  the  Historical  Art  Court  Museum  at  Vienna.  The  thief 
must  have  been  most  daring,  for  very  careful  watch  is  always  kept,  and 
the  sword  itself  is  a somewhat  cumbersome  weapon.  It  is  supposed  that 
it  was  carried  away  under  a great  coat.  The  sword  has  no  intrinsic  value, 
but  has  most  interesting  associations. 

This  reminds  us  that  certain  antiquities,  valuable  both  from  their 
rarity  and  from  their  artistic  perfection,  and  much  more  portable,  were 
reported  last  summer  to  have  been  stolen  from  a museum  in  Ireland  to 
which  they  had  been  lent.  A little  further  back  there  was  the  mortifying 
spoliation  of  the  Nelson  relics  at  Greenwich,  clearly  for  the  most  sordid 
purpose  of  the  melting  pot.  Perhaps  the  wonder  is  only  that  these  things 
happen  so  seldom.  But  they  are  a warning  to  the  keepers  of  places  which 
expose  valuables  to  the  public  gaze.  Every  show-case  should  have  a bell 
in  it,  after  the  manner  of  a shop  door  bell,  to  ring  when  it  is  opened. 

The  Skull  of  the  “ Lansing  ManT 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  International  Congress  of 
Americanists,  held  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  lately, 
was  the  antiquity  of  man.  One  of  the  exhibits  was  the  “ Lansing  Man,” 
consisting  of  a skull  and  a few  bones  said  to  be  at  least  eight  thousand, 
and,  perhaps,  thirty  thousand  years  old,  found  by  a farmer  near  Lansing, 
Kansas,  in  America,  last  February.  In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Upham, 
the  Lansing  skeleton  offers  probably  the  oldest  proof  of  man’s  presence. 
In  his  opinion,  the  Lansing  discovery  gives  us  much  definite  knowledge 
of  a glacial  man,  dolichocephalic,  low-browed,  and  prognathous,  having 
nearly  the  same  stature  as  our  people  to-day.  All  the  anthropologists  at  the 
International  Congress  referred  to,  if  not  more  cautious  in  their  estimates 
than  Professor  Upham,  were  at  least  not  so  enthusiastic.  Dr.  G.  A.  Dorsey, 
of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  who  presented  the  skull  to  the  Congress, 
considered  that  it  was  that  of  a man  fifty-five  years  of  age,  six  feet  in  height, 
whose  lower  limbs  showed  greater  development  than  the  upper.  In  his 
opinion  the  skull  was  practically  identical  with  the  skull  of  the  ordinary 
Indian  of  the  plains. 

The  British  Museum. 

A return  on  the  British  Museum,  giving  detailed  information  on  the 
work  of  the  institution  for  the  year  1901,  has  been  issued  as  a Parliamentary 
Bluebook.  It  is  stated  that  important  Egyptian  antiquities  from  very 
early  graves  at  Abydos  have  been  presented  to  the  department  of  Egyptian 
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and  Assyrian  antiquities  by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund ; and  the 
Department  has  also  acquired  by  purchase  numerous  other  antiquities  of 
the  same  character.  It  has  also  secured  a further  considerable  collection 
of  tablets  from  Babylonia  of  a very  early  period,  including  documents  in 
the  Sumerian  as  well  as  in  the  old  Babylonian  language.  To  the  collec- 
tions of  the  department  of  British  and  mediaeval  antiquities  have  been 
added  : — The  very  valuable  collection  of  Gaulish  antiquities  formed  by 
M.  Leon  Morel;  a series  of  remains,  including  bronze  ornaments  and 
pottery,  from  the  Ticino  valley,  presented  by  Sir  John  Brunner,  Bart., 
M.P. ; and  a remarkable  early  Christian  bowl  of  glazed  pottery,  with  other 
objects,  the  gift  of  anonymous  donors  who  desire  to  be  styled  “The 
Friends  of  the  British  Museum.”  Seventy-three  Incunabula,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  valuable  English  books  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth? 
and  seventeenth  centuries  have  been  added  to  the  library  during  the  year 
1901. 

The  Excavator  and  the  Saga. 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Johnston,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  gave  some  notes  on  the  site  of  the  so-called  Earl’s 
Palace  at  Orphir,  Orkney,  and  the  ruins  of  the  round  church  there.  In 
the  year  1136  Earl  Paul  kept  his  Yule  feast  there.  There  were  farm 
buildings,  a large  drinking  hall,  and  a splendid  church  which  stood  before 
the  hall  door,  but  lower  down  the  slope.  The  purpose  of  the  paper  was 
to  record  the  results  of  the  author’s  investigation  of  the  question  of  the 
site  of  the  Earl’s  residence,  which  was  merely  one  of  the  mensal  farms 
of  the  Earldom.  Between  the  farm  buildings  and  the  shore  is  the  parish 
church,  with  the  churchyard,  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  round  church, 
the  whole  of  the  apse  and  part  of  the  nave  of  which  still  remain.  It  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  those  twelfth  century  churches  (and  the  only  one  in 
Scotland)  that  were  built  in  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  in  imitation  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  probably  erected 
by  Earl  Hacon  after  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  In  1899  the  grave- 
digger came  upon  foundations  which  appeared  to  correspond  with  the 
south  wall  of  the  Earl’s  residence,  and  in  the  two  following  years  this  clue 
• was  followed  up  by  the  writer  and  Mr.  Robert  Flett  of  Bellevue,  till  the 
wall  was  excavated  for  a distance  of  136  feet  and  a door  found  corre- 
sponding with  the  description  in  the  Saga.  The  whole  site  was  covered 
with  five  feet  of  debris  mixed  with  bones,  shells,  and  ashes. 

Ancient  Buildings  at  Ayr. 

The  executors  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Galloway  Archaeological  Association 
have,  on  the  representations  of  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  D.  W.  Shaw, 
solicitor,  Ayr,  given  a grant  of  t°  defray  the  cost  of  further  exploration 
in  connection  with  some  old  building  found  buried  in  the  sand  in  the 
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ramparts  of  the  Fort,  Ayr.  Apart  from  the  operations  to  be  carried  out 
with  the  above  sum,  and  which  will  be  carried  out  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  J.  A.  Morris,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  architect,  Ayr,  some  further 
excavation  has  been  made  by  the  feuar,  Mr.  James  Clark.  One  of  two 
cellar-like  apartments  has  been  quite  cleared  out  to  the  foundations  of  the 
four  walls.  The  walls  all  round  are  found  to  be  resting  on  the  sand  for  a 
foundation,  and  there  is  no  scarcement  at  the  foundation.  The  approxi- 
mate dimensions  are  7 feet  1 inch  broad  one  way,  6 feet  4 inches  broad 
the  other  way,  and  5 feet  5 inches  in  height  from  the  foundation  to  the 
spring  of  the  arch.  The  arch,  which  has  a rise  of  only  about  5 inches,  and 
is  slightly  over  4 feet  broad  at  right  angles  to  its  rise,  springs  from  the  walls, 
which  are  6 feet  4 inches  broad.  The  width  of  the  stairs  leading  down 
to  the  apartment  is  2 feet  2J  inches.  The  other  apartment  has  not  yet 
been  cleared  out,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
revealed,  the  two  apartments  are  identical  in  size  and  construction.  The 
stone  of  which  they  are  built  is  a coarse  white  sandstone  of  the  'same 
character  as  that  of  which  the  “ Auld  Brig  ” has  been  built,  and  very 
different  from  the  material  of  which  Oliver  Cromwell’s  Fort  itself  is  built. 

The  Gask  Treasures. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  L.  G.  Oliphant  of  Gask,  Perthshire,  all 
the  Jacobite  relics  so  long  associated  with  Gask  House,  and  also  several 
other  articles  of  antiquarian  art  or  historical  interest  in  his  possession, 
are  bequeathed  to  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh.  The 
portraits  of  Lady  Nairne  and  her  son,  Lady  Strowan,  Gillespie  Graeme 
(full  length),  James  Oliphant  (on  horseback),  Chalon’s  miniatures  of  the 
Oliphant  family  are  offered  to  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery  The 
portraits  of  the  lairds  and  ladies  of  Gask,  which  hung  in  Gask  drawing- 
room, are  left  to  the  Perthshire  County  Council  for  their  public-room. 
The  portraits  of  the  Lords  Nairne  are  offered  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate  of  Meikleour  on  condition  of  his  giving  ^50  to  the  Perth  Infir- 
mary. To  several  local  libraries  the  testator  bequeaths  parts  of  his 
collections  of  books,  and  the  Advocates’  Library  receives  all  his  parch- 
ments and  papers  of  dates  prior  to  1800,  and  any  document  of  later 
date  which  the  Faculty  may  be  very  anxious  to  acquire ; also  the  Bible 
which  contains  the  entry  of  the  birth  of  Lady  Nairne,  and  other  members 
of  the  family  of  the  testator.  How  far  the  testator’s  wishes  will  receive 
effect  we  have  not  heard.  No  public  body  or  institution  is  bound  to 
accept  a gift  which  entails  duty  or  expense  to  the  receiver,  or  which 
would  even  occupy  space  in  its  premises.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gift 
is  within  the  scope  of  its  trust,  it  cannot  refuse  it  from  consideration  of 
the  testator’s  family,  which  the  trustees  might  think  ought  to  have  weighed 
with  the  testator  and  didn’t. 
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The  Zimbabwe  Ruins. 

Of  these  remains  of  ancient  Rhodesia  the  acropolis  is  situated  on  a 
kopje  250  feet  high  in  a plain  surrounded  by  hills  and  affording  an  exten- 
sive view  along  several  valleys.  The  temple  is  situated  in  this  plain,  and 
down  one  of  the  valleys  there  is  a long  chain  of  forts  striking  eastward  as 
if  making  towards  the  coast.  There  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  none 
of  the  ancient  gold  workings  which  abound  all  over  South  Rhodesia. 
The  Government  of  South  Rhodesia  have  taken  a very  important  step  for 
the  preservation  of  the  ruins.  They  have  appointed  Mr.  R.  N.  Hall,  who 
is  joint-author  with  Mr.  Neal  of  The  Ancient  Ruins  of  Rhodesia , as 
temporary  curator  at  Zimbabwe.  It  is  to  be  his  work  to  clear  away  all 
rubbish  and  vegetation  that  tends  to  conceal  or  to  destroy  the  buildings. 
Mr.  Hall  arrived  at  his  station  on  the  23rd  of  May,  and  already  a great 
amount  of  work  has  been  done.  The  walls  enclosing  passages  which  wind 
round  and  up  the  kopje  to  the  enclosures  on  the  top  have  been  laid  bare,  and 
passages  have  been  disclosed  which  were  not  previously  thought  of.  Two 
of  these  passages,  20  and  30  feet  long  respectively,  and  between  walls 
eight  feet  high,  were  so  concealed  with  rubbish  that  the  visitor’s  path 
crossed  right  over  them.  Two  large  ancient  entrances  have  also  been 
discovered.  They  had  been  used  by  the  native  Makalangas  for  graves. 
Other  architectural  discoveries  are  a wall  with  dentelle  pattern,  a cement- 
lined  enclosure,  and  three  wedge-shaped  buttresses.  The  buttresses  are  of 
peculiar  interest,  being  the  first  discovered  in  Rhodesia.  Naturally,  in 
the  rubbish  cleared  away  many  “ finds  ” have  been  made.  Perhaps  the 
most  valuable  discovery  is  a gold  bangle  of  wire  work,  weighing  3 \ ounces, 
and  a beaten  gold  cap  or  ferrule. 

The  Foundations  of  Venice. 

The  history  of  the  foolish  operations  which  resulted  in  the  recent  fall  of 
the  famous  Campanile  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice  (on  14th  July,  1902,  at  10  a.m.), 
was  told  immediately  thereafter  in  the  columns  of  the  Scotsman,  on  21st 
July,  1902,  by  a correspondent,  “A.  R.,”  who,  in  subsequent  issues  of 
that  newspaper,  6th,  9th  August,  &c.,  described  the  “negligence  and 
incapacity  ” of  the  custodiers  of  St.  Mark’s  Church  and  other  churches  in 
Venice.  “ More  recently  the  research,”  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette's 
correspondent,  “ which  has  been  made  to  test  the  foundations  of  the 
fallen  tower  has  brought  several  very  interesting  facts  to  light.  Professor 
Boni,  the  eminent  archaeologist  who  is  directing  the  work,  says  that  it  was 
only  in  500  that  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  were  based  on  gradua- 
tions or  steps,  so  that  the  pavement  of  the  piazza  has  been  raised,  making 
the  foundations  of  the  tower  lower  than  was  originally  intended.  In  fact, 
in  the  process  of  exploration  it  has  been  found  that  about  3 feet  under  the 
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present  pavement  of  the  square  is  another  more  antique,  and  under  that 
again,  about  2 feet  deeper  still,  are  distinct  remains  of  the  mediaeval  ‘ opus 
picatum,’  seen  in  the  pictures  of  Gentile  Bellini.  Deeper  again,  about 
6 feet  from  the  present  level,  is  the  ground  on  which  primitive  man  trod, 
together  with  various  evidences  of  the  Roman  occupation.  Professor 
Boni  has  named  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark’s  the  ‘Venetian  Forum’  of  the 
Roman  epoch.  It  is  his  opinion,  arrived  at  after  much  study,  that  the 
catastrophe  to  the  tower  was  due  to  the  sinking  of  the  level,  which  is 
computed  to  be  at  the  rate  of  3J  inches  every  hundred  years,  the  sinking 
coming  from  the  consolidation  of  the  basis  on  which  the  entire  city  is 
built. 

A Saxon  Church. 

It  is  believed  that  Bosham  Church,  Sussex,  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  basilica,  some  remains  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  basis  of  the 
chancel  piers.  There  are  similar  remains  embodied  in  the  nave,  tower, 
and  portion  of  the  chancel,  which  are  considered  to  be  Saxon  work.  A 
church  is  shown  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  with  the  arrival  of  Harold,  and  an 
inscription — “They  come  to  Bosham.”  Bosanham  had  been  the  home 
of  Goodwin,  to  whose  earldom  of  Wessex,  Sussex,  and  Kent  his  son 
Harold  succeeded.  A daughter  of  Canute,  who  also  had  lived  there,  was 
buried  in  the  nave  of  the  church.  In  a.d.  681  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of 
York,  when  preaching  Christianity  in  the  South  Saxon  province,  visited,  as 
Bede  relates  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History — B.  IV.,  c.  13 — “ a certain  monk 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  whose  name  was  Dicul,  who  had  a very  small 
monastery  at  the  place  called  Bosanham,  encompassed  with  the  sea  and 
woods,  and  in  it  five  or  six  brothers.”  That  convent  had  been  founded 
by  Ethelwach,  who  in  648-86  was  King  of  the  South  Saxons,  at  Bosham, 
which  lies  at  the  head  of  the  creek  of  Chichester  harbour.  From  a very 
remote  period  the  church  had  been  attached  to  the  manor.  Early  in  the 
twelfth  century  William  Warlewast,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  enlarged  the  fabric 
with  two  aisles,  and  lengthened  the  chancel,  for  a college  of  a dean  with 
five  secular  canons,  and  the  collegiate  church  continued  to  be  exempted 
from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  until  the  Dissolution  when  it  became 
parochial.  In  1845  the  south  aisle  was  restored  and  other  improvements 
were  made.  Professor  G.  Baldwin  Brown  cites  the  fine  moulded  chancel 
arch  with  angle  and  soffit  shafts,  and  the  very  interesting  Saxon  work  in 
the  jambs;  he  says,  indeed,  that  Bosham  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
Saxon  churches  in  the  South  of  England. — ■ The  Builder. 


Local  Records. 

A Blue-book  has  been  issued  giving  the  report  of  the  Committee  that  was 
appointed  “to  inquire  and  report  as  to  any  arrangements  now  in  operation 
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for  the  collection,  custody,  indexing  and  calendaring,  of  local  records,  and 
as  to  any  further  measures  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  for  this  purpose.” 
The  report  concerns  England  and  Wales.  The  Committee,  among  other 
things,  suggest,  as  regards  civil  records,  that  each  borough  should  be 
entitled  to  be  a local  centre,  and  the  county  town  should  be  the  local  centre 
for  parts  of  a county  not  within  a borough.  As  regards  ecclesiastical 
records,  the  cathedral  town  should  be  the  local  centre  for  the  diocese. 
But  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  and  economy,  local  arrangements  should, 
where  possible  be  made. 

(a)  For  having  a common  repository  for  neighbouring  boroughs,  or  for 
enabling  boroughs,  if  they  so  desire,  to  deposit  their  records  in  the  county 
repSsitory ; and 

(b)  For  keeping  in  the  same  building,  and  (if  thought  proper)  under 
the  charge  of  the  same  archivist,  records  under  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
control  respectively. 

The  local  record  authorities  should  be — 

(a)  As  regards  boroughs,  the  Borough  Council. 

(b)  As  regards  counties,  the  County  Council. 

( c ) As  regards  dioceses,  (i)  the  bishop,  (2)  the  cathedral  chapter, 
acting,  if  possible,  in  combination. 

The  Committee,  in  the  course  of  their  preliminary  observations,  allude 
to  the  course  followed  with  public  documents  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
respectively,  and  add : — Were  we  making  recommendations  regarding  the 
records  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  we  should  in  view  of  these  facts,  doubt 
the  advisability  of  establishing  in  these  two  countries  local  record  offices 
on  the  plan  we  have  suggested  in  the  case  of  England  and  Wales.  It 
might  probably  be  better  to  let  any  administrative  acting  that  may  be 
needed  proceed  upon  the  lines  which  things  have  already  taken  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively. 

Prehistoric  Ovens  near  Berlin. 

A discovery  was  recently  reported  by  the  Standard'1 s Berlin  correspondent 
as  likely  to  upset  existing  theories  about  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Mark 
of  Brandenburg.  In  the  valley  of  the  Beke  riverlet,  near  Lichterfelde,  a 
south-western  suburb  of  Berlin,  a series  of  prehistoric  ovens,  apparently  of 
Germanic  origin,  were  unearthed.  If  this  is  confirmed,  it  disposes  of  the 
belief  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  Slavs.  The  hypo- 
thetical Germanic  settlement  was  situated  on  a slight  elevation,  on  the  west 
side  of  which  the  little  River  Beke  flows,  with  low-lying  marshy  meadows 
all  round.  Even  in  the  present  day  these  meadows  are  very  marshy. 
Between  the  hillock  and  the  firm  ground  to  the  east,  where  the  Church  of 
Giesensdorf  stands,  there  is  a clump  of  alder  trees  in  the  boggy  ground. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  when  the  settlement  was  occupied  it 
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was  surrounded  by  marshes  and  boggy  ground,  which  afforded  an  excellent 
protection  against  sudden  attacks  by  any  other  tribes.  Even  now  it  is 
only  possible  to  get  to  the  hillock  by  means  of  two  paths  made  by  heaping 
up  large  piles  of  earth.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  hillock,  while  prepar- 
ing for  the  new  pumping  station  of  the  Gross  Lichterfelde  Drains,  the  earth 
was  dug  out  to  a depth  of  about  five  feet,  and  then  a layer  of  earth  and 
sand  was  discovered  of  an  intense  black  colour,  and  with  a number  of 
ovens.  The  latter  consisted  of  irregular  stone  circles  composed  of  four  or 
five  blocks  of  granite,  of  the  size  of  a man’s  fist.  These  small  stone 
erections  were  filled  with  baked  earth,  pieces  of  charcoal,  fragments  of 
clay,  small  pieces  of  bone,  and  flint  stones.  At  the  bottom  of  the  fire- 
holes,  underneath  the  baked  earth,  slacks  of  molten  earth  were  found. 
The  surrounding  ground  for  a distance  of  some  feet  showed  similar  traces 
of  fires,  and  of  the  black  baked  earth  mixed  with  broken  pottery.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  two  of  these  ovens  often  lay  close  to  one  another.  The 
pottery  is  in  some  cases  of  a very  crude  description,  and  in  others- orna- 
mented with  lines  and  dots,  and  with  a very  smooth  surface.  From  some 
of  the  fire-pits  fragments  with  curious  small  handles,  or  ornamented  with 
bosses,  were  found.  The  rim  fragments  showed  that  the  diameter  of  the 
original  vessels  must  have  been  about  50  centimetres.  In  spite  of  a care- 
ful search,  no  trace  of  iron  or  bronze  has  yet  been  discovered. 


Ctuenes. 

Joseph  Larimore.  — Joseph  Larimore  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  1 740.  He  came  to  this  country  (date  unknown),  and  married 
Esther  Wherry  about  1770.  He  first  settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  later  migrating  to  the  western  part  of  the  same 
State,  and  later  moving  again  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  he  died  in 
1824.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  information  regarding  his  family 
in  Scotland  ? 

Dr.  O.  C.  Larrimer. 

1714  Vine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Brooch  of  Lorn. — Sir,  Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform 
me  of  the  existence  of  a pamphlet  on  Robert  the  Bruce,  alleged  to  be  pub- 
lished some  200  years  ago,  to  which  is  appended  a history  of  the  Brooch 
of  Lorn.  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  your  correspondents  who 
can  throw  any  light  on  the  matter  through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  or 
to  me  direct  at  the  following  address. — Yours,  &c., 

Ian  MacDougall. 

12  West  Catherine  Place,  Edinburgh. 
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Notices  of  'Books. 

A History  of  Scotland  from  the  Roman  Occupation.  By  Andrew 
Lang.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  II.  Edinburgh : Blackwood  & 
Sons,  1902. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s  History  of  Scotland  is  full  of 
interest.  It  covers  a stirring  period  in  the  country’s  history — the  troubled 
times  of  Mary  and  the  uneasy  reign  of  James,  “the  king  of  many 
enemies.”  On  all  the  events  of  these  years  the  author  writes  with  a 
grasp  and  a freshness  which  could  not  be  excelled,  and  his  literary  grace 
is  welcome  in  a work  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Lang’s  first  volume  was  more 
than  good ; this  second  volume  is  still  better,  His  history  must  be 
pronounced  a history  of  the  first  class.  Whatever  men  may  say  of  it 
(and  its  results  will  not  all  pass  unquestioned),  it  is  the  fruit  of  thorough 
research  and  of  independence  of  thought.  In  impartiality  and  dispas- 
sionate discrimination,  he  worthily  rivals  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  what  the  author  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
Gowrie  Plot  that  most  readers  will  turn  most  eagerly.  That  event,  obscure 
in  many  of  its  details  was  from  the  first  marked  by  controversy  for  its  own; 
and  James  and  the  Ruthvens  have  ever  since  had,  and  have  to-day,  their 
respective  partisans.  Mr.  Lang  has  recently  published  a monograph  on 
this  subject ; and  the  matters  and  views  there  set  forth  are  stated  more 
succinctly,  but  with  sufficient  fulness,  in  this  history.  But  for  the  discovery 
of  unknown  documents,  it  would  be  impossible  to  add  anything  to  Mr. 
Fraser  Tytler’s  convincing  judgment  in  favour  of  the  king.  His  chapter 
on  the  subject  is  a masterpiece  of  clear  reasoning  and  marshalling  of  facts 
in  favour  of  that  side  of  the  case.  Mr.  Lang  has  convinced  himself  that 
Tytler,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Hill  Burton  were  “ not  wrong ; ” and  that  the 
plot  was  one  hatched  against  the  king,  and  not  by  the  king  against  Gowrie. 
He  is  able,  however,  to  do  more  than  reach  the  same  result  on  the  same 
evidence.  He  adds  the  weight  of  his  reasoning  on  that  evidence ; but  he 
does  more — he  confirms  the  opinion  of  these  eminent  historians  by  the 
production  of  fresh  testimony.  Most  noteworthy,  probably,  are  the  manu- 
script examinations  and  documents  of  Sprot,  the  writer  of  Eyemouth, 
hitherto  uncited.  These  had  been  summarised  in  Sir  William  Fraser’s 
Memorials  of  the  Earls  of  Haddington.  The  present  earl  permitted  Mr. 
Lang  to  have  copies  of  them  made.  They  confirm  “ the  wild  tale  ” of 
Calderwood  (or  rather  that  of  his  anonymous  MS.  authority)  that  Sprot 
while  confessing  his  own  guilt  and  alleging  the  guilt  of  Logan  of  Restalrig, 
also  confessed  that  he  forged  Logan’s  letters.  “ Sprot  in  private  exami- 
nation (5th  July,  nth  August,  1608)  confessed  to  having  forged  all  the 
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letters  but  one,  the  important  one,  Letter  IV.,  Logan  to  Gowrie.  This 
confession  the  Government  burked.  The  actual  circumstances  have 
remained  unknown,  and  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  official,  but  suppressed , 
reports  of  Sprot’s  private  examinations  now  in  the  muniment  room  of  the 
Earl  of  Haddington.” 

Mr.  Lang  has  also  compared  several  letters  by  Logan  (in  the  possession 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  at  Hatfield)  with  the  alleged  plot  letters  of 
Logan  at  Edinburgh.  “ The  results  of  the  comparison  settle  the  riddle  of 
three  centuries,”  he  claims  in  his  James  VI.  arid  the  Gowrie  Mystery. 
Further,  he  has  done  much  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  that  “black,  grim 
man,”  Master  of  Arts  Robert  Oliphant,  of  whom,  eight  years  after  the 
tragedy,  King  James  “ tried  the  innocency,”  and  whom  he  freed  from 
prison  after  nine  months’  incarceration. 

The  learned  author  is  full  not  only  of  “wise  saws,”  but  of  “ modern 
instances.”  It  may  be  pardonable  to  note  two  examples  of  the  latter.  He 
is  dealing  with  the  strange  and  suspicious  sickness  which  overtook  the 
Marriage  Commissioners  to  France  in  1558,  befalling  them  at  Dieppe, 
whereof  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  later  Rothes,  Cassilis  and  Fleming  all 
died.  “Naturally  poison  was  suspected ; but,”  adds  our  author,  “ the  fatal 
ball  at  Stirling,  in  recent  years,  proves  that  accident  and  oysters  may  be 
the  cause  of  similar  calamities  ” (p.  44).  It  is  a charitable  reference,  at 
least ! Again,  touching  on  Gowrie’s  dabbling  in  astrology,  and  referring  to 
the  magical  amulet  which  he  habitually  wore  in  a kind  of  “ medicine-bag,” 
Mr.  Lang  is  careful  to  point  out  that  “ such  things  are  worn  by  gamblers 
unto  this  day”  (p.  458). 

For  frontispiece  there  is  an  excellent  photogravure  of  the  portrait  of 
James  VI.  in  the  Scottish  Gallery  of  National  Portraits. 


The  Wedderburn  Book : A History  of  the  Wedderburns  in  the 

counties  of  Berwick  and  Forfar,  designed  of  Wedderburn,  Kingennie, 
Easter  Powrie,  Blackness,  Balindean  and  Gosford ; and  their  younger 
branches ; together  with  some  Account  of  other  families  of  the  name, 
1296-1896.  By  Alexander  Wedderburn.  2 vols.  imp.  8vo. 
Vol.  I.,  The  History.  Pp.  lxxxii.  + 521.  Vol.  II.,  The  Evidence, 
pp.  600.  Printed  for  private  circulation,  1898. 

This  is  a book  which  has  a twofold  interest  to  genealogists  and 
historians ; the  one  interest  lies  in  its  matter,  and  the  other,  not  less 
obvious,  is  in  its  method.  If  in  the  conditions  of  space  in  the  present 
number  of  this  magazine,  we  omit  any  direct  reference  to  the  closely 
woven  narratives  which  fill  the  main  part  of  the  first  volume,  we  have  only 
to  catalogue  the  contents  of  the  volume  of  Evidence  to  indicate,  not  only 
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the  materials  which  the  author  has  employed  in  its  construction,  but  the 
mine  of  genealogical  and  historical  record,  often  far  beyond  his  own 
necessities,  which  he  has  placed  in  the  most  lavish  way  in  the  hands  of 
the  genealogist  of  the  families  of  the  south  and  east  of  Scotland.  The 
first  184  pages  are  prints  of  his  searches  in  Charter  rooms  and  other 
private  or  semi-private  collections.  The  next  180  pages  are  concerned 
with  documents  found  among  the  Dundee  records.  The  rest  of  the 
volume  (save  the  Index),  is  occupied  with  his  extracts  from  the  Public 
Records — including  much  matter  hitherto  unprinted — and  perhaps  never 
in  our  time  to  be  printed  again.  Mr.  Wedderburn  uses  very  small  type  in 
this  volume,  big  though  the  volume  is,  and  the  Index  of  names,  no 
exception  in  type,  gives  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  matter  which  he  has 
compressed  into  it.  This  Index  covers  over  fifty-five  pages  of  closely 
printed  double  columns.  The  volume  contains  also  a number  of  fac- 
similes of  autographs,  &c.  In  the  first  volume,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
preliminary  matter  of  Contents,  Preface,  &c.,  there  is  an  Introduction 
which  includes  a general  sketch  and  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  whole 
work.  In  this  sketch  much  of  course,  as  the  author  says  in  it,  has  been 
omitted  “of  detail,  of  complete  documents,  and  of  laboured  proof.” 
To  the  pages  which  follow  he  refers  the  readers  for  these ; but  the 
Introduction,  whether  read  before  or  after  the  study  of  the  history  in  chief, 
with  its  details,  its  relative  documents  in  full,  or  in  abstract  or  extract,  its 
portraits,  views,  autographs  and  other  illustrations,  is  the  impression  of  the 
narration  which  the  reader  will  desire  to  retain  in  his  mind.  As  we  have 
said,  our  space  is  at  present  too  narrow  to  discuss  the  details  of  the 
admirable  histories  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Wedderburns  which  are 
contained  in  this  volume,  whose  relation  to  Scottish  literature  and  history 
are  so  intimate  and  varied.  But  we  hope  we  have  indicated  at  least  the 
method  which  has  been  devised  or  developed  by  the  author  for  the 
presentation  of  a family  history.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a legal  mind,  but  as 
is  evident  to  any  reader  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  any 
continuous  historical  proof,  with  searches,  or  the  making  of  books,  it  is 
also  the  outcome  of  a resolution  to  spare  neither  time,  trouble  nor  expense 
in  its  execution. 


An  Exact  List  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  1734: 

Being  a Fac-simile  Reprint  of  the  First  Peerage  Directory  for  1734. 

London  : Elliot  Stock,  1902.  i2mo.  Pp.  xvi.  + 76.  Price  5s. 

This  is  a reproduction  by  a photographic  process  of  an  annual 
register  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  Mr.  Fox  Davies  in  his 
introduction  regards  as  a remote  ancestor  in  the  main  line  of  the  now 
bulky  volumes  of  Burke  and  Debrett.  As  in  addition  to  the  list  of  peers 
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contained  in  nineteen  pages  of  it  there  is  given  in  the  remaining  fifty-seven 
an  exact  list  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  Members  in  the  previous 
Parliament,  and  other  information,  we  hardly  see  why  it  should  be  called  a 
Peerage  Directory  rather  than  a Parliamentary  Directory,  which  indeed 
Mr.  Davies  in  his  introduction  says  it  is,  and  an  ancestor  of  Whitaker's 
Almanack. 

Mr.  Fox  Davies’s  interesting  and  instructive  introduction  directs 
attention  to  some  of  the  special  features  of  the  volume,  and  explains  the 
significance  of  the  vote  marks  against  the  names  of  the  Members  of  both 
Houses.  The  little  volume  is  in  a very  good  cloth  imitation  of  a panelled 
and  sprinkled  full  calf  binding. 


Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  of  Cromarty,  Knight.  By  John  Willcock, 
M.A.,  B.D.,  Lerwick.  Edinburgh  and  London  : Oliphant, 

Anderson  & Ferrier,  1899.  Demy  8vo.  Pp.  xvi.  + 251. 

In  a convenient  form  Mr.  Willcock  has  placed  before  his  readers  a 
short  account  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  assuredly,  the 
most  fantastic  of  literary  Scotchmen  of  his  or  any  subsequent  age.  Known 
to  posterity  almost  entirely  by  his  masterful  translation  of  Rabelais,  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart  was,  however,  the  author  of  various  original  works  with 
most  distracting  titles,  which  to  an  uncommon  degree  reflect  the  eccen- 
tricity of  his  genius,  to  wit  The  Logopandecteision , The  Trissotetras , &c. 

Born  in  1611  of  an  ancient  family,  throughout  his  career  he  was  sore 
beset  with  troubles.  He  succeeded  to  an  inheritance  of  debts,  a burden 
which  in  vain  he  struggled  to  lighten.  An  Episcopalian  by  religion  there 
was  no  peace  for  him  among  his  Presbyterian  neighbours,  even  the 
minister  of  the  living  where  he  himself  was  patron,  railed  at  him  from  the 
pulpit  in  terms  “more  like  a scolding  tripe  seller’s  wife  than  a good 
minister.”  A Royalist  by  politics  he  followed  his  King  to  Worcester  and 
there  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  A visionary  in  all  probability 
utterly  unable  to  manage  his  affairs  discreetly,  he  oft  and  vehemently 
bemoaned  the  insistence  of  his  creditors.  “Truly  I may  say  that  above 
ten  thousand  times  I have  by  these  flagitators  been  interrupted  for  money 
which  never  came  to  my  use,  directly  or  indirectly  . . . anyone  time 
whereof  I was  busied  about  speculations  of  greater  consequence  than  all 
that  they  were  worth  in  the  world  ; for  which  had  I not  been  violently 
pluck’d  away  by  their  importunity,  I would  have  emitted  to  publick  view 
above  five  hundred  several  treatises  on  inventions  never  hitherto  thought 
upon  by  any.”  Interwoven  with  sketches  of  this  stormy  period  episodes  in 
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Urquhart’s  life  are  related — he  took  part  in  the  abortive  rising  in  the  North 
in  1649,  when  the  Royalists  seized  the  Castle  of  Inverness,  following  his 
King  t(T  Worcester  in  1651,  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  “a  very  honest  sort 
of  man,”  his  luggage  which  was  stored  in  an  attic  consisting  besides 
“ scarlet  cloaks,  buff  suits,  and  arms  of  all  sorts  ” of  seven  large  “ port- 
mantles  ” three  of  which  were  filled  with  unpublished  works  in  manuscript. 
If  all  the  officers  in  King  Charles’  Army  carried  a like  assortment  of 
luggage,  what  dimensions  must  the  baggage  train  have  attained.  Captured 
after  the  fight  he  was  treated  with  considerable  leniency  and  soon  freed  on 
a libera]  parole  during  which  period  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In 
1653  he  published  the  last  of  his  original  works,  and  his  translation  of  the 
first  two  books  of  Rabelais.  From  this  date  little  is  known  of  him — he  is 
said  to  have  been  confined  for  several  years  in  the  Tower  of  London,  from 
whence  he  made  his  escape  beyond  the  seas  and  died  suddenly  in  a fit  of 
excessive  laughter  on  being  informed  by  his  servant  that  the  King  was 
restored. 

To  his  literary  productions  Mr.  Willcock  devotes  his  four  concluding 
chapters  and  in  two  Appendices  gives  Urquhart’s  list  of  the  Primitive 
Fathers  and  Mothers  of  the  name  of  Urquhart  from  Adam  and  Eve,  and, 
what  is  of  greater  interest,  an  excerpt  from  his  account  of  the  Admirable 
Crichton.  There  are  several  illustrations,  two  of  them  reproductions  of 
quaint  portraits  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir.  The  notes  are  copious  but 
at  times  not  sufficiently  subordinated  to  the  text.  In  fine  no  one  will  read 
the  volume  without  acquiring  an  acquaintance  with  a “ worthy”  who  is  but 
little  known  to  the  general  reader  and  is  deserving  of  this  tribute  to  his 
memory. 


How  to  Form  a Library.  By  H.  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  (Popular 
Edition.)  London:  Elliot  Stock,  1 902.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  vii. + 248, 
and  Index.  Price  is.  6d. 

In  this  volume  we  hail  the  first  of  the  re-issue  of  the  series  entitled 
The  Book-Lover' s Library , now  being  offered  to  the  public  at  a price 
within  the  means  of  all  book-lovers  and  in  a style  attractive  to  their  taste. 
Mr.  Wheatley  considering  that  a handy  guide  to  the  formation  of  a library 
is  required,  boldly  has  essayed  to  supply  the  want.  In  regard  to  the 
formation  of  a public  library  where  every  variety  of  taste  should  be  provided 
for  such  a book  as  this  may  be  of  considerable  value  but  the  average 
mortal  who  gathers  together  a library  usually  affects  more  particularly  some 
one  line  of  study  and  his  books  in  this  respect  are  the  reflection  of  his 
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mind  and  character.  Mr.  Wheatley  supplies  a valuable  list  of  works  of 
reference,  but  we  think  the  Student  of  Antiquities  of  the  British  Isles  would 
be  but  sorrily  provided  for  with  the  books  he  suggests  for  reference  in  his 
subject.  Among  the  histories  we  miss  the  name  of  any  volume  relating  to 
Scotland  and  among  the  peerages  we  think  the  works  of  “Douglas”  merit 
mention.  There  is  a list  of  a hundred  good  novels  in  which  most  of  us 
will  miss  some  old  friends,  but  which  comprises  many  at  which  no  book 
lover  would  cavil.  Personally  we  should  have  given  Stevenson  a place, 
but  about  such  a list  no  two  readers  would  probably  agree.  But  is  not 
this  true  of  all  lists  of  books  and  all  directions  of  how  to  form  a library? — 
it  is  a question  to  be  decided  by  the  taste  of  each  particular  reader  but  to 
any  one  who  contemplates  the  formation  of  a good  general  library  we  can 
recommend  Mr.  Wheatley’s  guide.  His  library  formed  on  these  lines  will 
lack  the  individuality  of  a collection  of  books,  gathered  piece-meal  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  for  particular  learning,  but  it  will  be  useful  and  practical. 
There  are  short  accounts  of  the  various  publishing  Societies  of  which  a fair 
number  have  originated  here  in  Scotland,  but  we  note  the  omission  of  the 
“ Scottish  History  ” and  Scottish  Text”  Societies,  both  of  which  are  doing 
good  work.  A list  of  books  for  a Child’s  Library,  which  is  a novelty  and 
the  complete  list  of  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  hundred  best  books  conclude 
the  volume. 


Old  Cookery  Books  and  Ancient  Cuisine.  By  W.  Carew 

Hazlitt.  (Second  Edition.)  London : Elliot  Stock,  1893. 

Post  8vo.  pp.  271.  Price  is.  6d. 

Old  Cookery  Books  and  Ancient  Cuisine  is  an  even  more  comprehensive 
account  of  the  table,  its  furniture  and  furnishings,  than  the  title  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  For  books,  cooks,  cookery,  wines,  and  possets  all  have  their 
history  set  down  and  even  the  spoons,  forks,  and  finger  glasses,  are  not 
passed  by  in  silence.  The  book  is  full  of  good  things  as  a cookery  book 
should  be — the  advent  of  the  “bun”  is  chronicled  in  1563 — green  ginger 
is  a prescription  for  improving  the  memory.  In  a Venetian  work  entitled 
Epulario , printed  in  1549,  we  learn  that  a recipe  occurs  “to  make  pies  that 
the  birds  may  be  alive  in  them,  and  fly  out  when  it  is  cut  up,”  so  the  tale 
of  the  four-and-twenty  blackbirds  may  have  had  its  origin  in  fact. 
There  are  full  lists  of  cookery  books  from  the  earliest  times  and  a chapter 
giving  select  extracts  from  an  early  receipt-book  whereby  the  reader 
curious  in  gastronomic  wonders,  may  learn  to  tempt  his  jaded  appetite  with 
“a  ragoo  of  pigs’  ears,”  or  a “pulpatoon  of  pigeons,”  to  make  cheeses, 
cakes,  puddings,  and  confections,  and  to  brew  caudles  and  possets, 
suggestive  of  ingle  nooks  and  high  four-posters. 
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We  need  not  regret  that  the  whale  and  porpoise  no  longer  swell  the 
list  of  table  fishes  as  in  Tudor  times  and  a perusal  of  Mr.  Hazlitt’s 
charming  pages  leaves  us  satisfied  with  our  present  day  diet.  To  the 
antiquary  seeking  information  on  the  social  customs  of  the  past,  to  the 
good  housewife  anxious  to  add  to  her  recipe  book  and  to  the  book  lover 
who  desires  a companion  with  whom  to  spend  from  time  to  time  a pleasant 
hour,  we  can  alike  recommend  this  book.  Like  the  “ sheep’s  heid  ” it  is 
full  of  “ confused  feeding.” 


The  Annals  of  Jedburgh  Castle : A Paper  written  for  the  Hawick 
Archaeological  Society.  By  George  Watson,  late  Curator  of 
Jedburgh  Museum.  (Reprinted  from  the  Hawick  News),  1902. 
Printed  for  private  circulation.  Demy  4to.  pp.  20. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  this  paper  for  notice  and  having  read  it 
with  much  interest  and  appreciation  of  Mr.  Watson’s  exhaustive  research 
regretfully  note  that  it  is  printed  for  private  circulation  only.  We  may 
express  the  hope  that  this  may  be  the  forerunner  of  other  interesting 
papers  by  the  same  author  dealing  with  Border  history  which  eventually 
will  reach  the  public  in  book  form,  and  which  we  feel  sure  will  be  valued. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  stranger  who,  having  accomplished  a most  wearisome 
railway  journey,  wanders  through  the  ancient  royal  borough  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jed,  to  imagine  it  the  scene  of  so  much  regal  pomp  as  graced  there 
the  marriage  of  Alexander  III.,  or  of  all  the  hard-fought  fights  that  took 
place  around  the  walls  of  its  ancient  castle.  Mr.  Watson  traces  one  may 
say,  the  political  history  of  Jedburgh  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fortunes  of 
its  castle  from  the  tenth  century  to  the  year  1409  when  eventually  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  it  was  razed  to  the  ground  to  prevent  its  re- 
occupancy by  our  Auld  Enemies.  One  has  only  to  glance  over  Mr. 
Watson’s  brochure  to  learn  what  an  important  stronghold  this  must  have 
been,  both  by  reason  of  its  strategical  position  and  its  massive  structure. 
An  estimate  of  the  task  of  its  reduction  may  be  made  from  the  fact  that  a 
tax  of  2d.  was  proposed  to  be  levied  on  every  Scottish  hearth  to  meet  the 
cost  of  its  demolition.  Little  is  known  as  to  its  appearance,  and  investiga- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  site  have  produced  small  results,  but 
such  as  these  are  Mr.  Watson  has  carefully  detailed  them  in  his  conclud- 
ing chapter.  A list  of  many  authorities  consulted  is  appended  which  does 
credit  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  research. 
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Scottish  Communion  Tokens  other  than  those  of  the  Established 
Church.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Dick,  Author  of  Annals  of  Colins- 
burgh.  Edinburgh : Elliot,  1902.  4to.  pp.  102  (the  first  six 
of  which  are  in  Roman  numerals).  Price  7s.  6d. 

The  collection  and  arrangement  of  communion  tokens  is  a com- 
paratively late  department  of  antiquities  to  receive  attention,  and  the 
literature  in  it  is  not  very  large.  Mr.  Dick's  bibliography  of  the  subject 
comprises  only  twelve  works  besides  his  latest  which  is  before  us  ; some 
of  them  are  only  chapters  rather  than  books,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any 
literature  he  has  omitted  save  perhaps  an  occasional  article  in  a magazine 
here  and  there.  Had  the  late  Mr.  Cochrane  Patrick  found  himself  able 
to  carry  out  his  intention,  antiquaries  would  have  now  possessed  a work 
on  tokens  which  would  have  ranked  with  his  work  on  coins.  As  it  is, 
by  his  courtesy  in  placing  the  preparations  he  had  made  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burns,  we  have  in  the  form  of  a chapter  in  Old  Scottish 
Communion  Plate  the  most  important  contribution,  historical  and  com- 
parative, to  the  subject  of  tokens  that  is  yet  in  print.  Mr.  Burns’s 
illustrations  are  confined  to  the  tokens  of  the  Church  of  Scotland) 
but  though  they  reproduce  but  a small  proportion  of  his  own  or  any 
other  large  collection,  they  are  representative  and  are  classified — they 
number  certainly  over  two  hundred.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Paul’s  illustrated 
article  on  Border  tokens  in  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists’  Club  Proceedings , 
and  Mr.  Dick’s  previous  book  on  the  tokens  of  the  U.P.  Church  (1892), 
were  probably  the  only  other  important  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
Scotch  Church  tokens  till  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Dick’s  present  work. 
This  work  is  the  first  to  attempt  to  embrace  the  tokens  of  all  the  dissenting 
Churches  of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Dick’s  labour  and  success  cannot  be  better 
estimated  than  by  a tabulation  of  the  1025  tokens  which  he  describes. 
We  take  them  in  his  own  order — 5 Covenanter  tokens  (we  don’t  know 
if  Mr.  Burns  and  Dr.  Paul  would  acquiesce  if  Mr.  Dick  were  to  deny 
them  a right  to  place  these  in  an  Auld  Kirk  catalogue  as  well,  but  there 
they  are),  59  Reformed  Presbyterian,  796  of  the  U.P.  Church  and  its 
component  parts,  77  Old  Secession,  53  Scotch  Episcopalian,  1 Berean, 
3 Methodist,  and  31  PTee  Church.  We  should  like  to  have  some  more 
than  the  52  illustrations,  but  their  selection  has  doubtless  been  made 
judiciously.  Mr.  Dick  has  added  to  the  utility  of  a useful  handbook  by 
the  observations  which  he  has  made  at  the  beginning  of  his  several 
chapters  on  the  special  characteristics  he  has  observed  in  the  tokens  of 
the  various  Churches.  It  is  to  be  regretted  at  the  same  time  that  he  has 
introduced  into  these  notices  a slight  savour  of  the  partisan  Church 
historian. 
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Palestine  Exploration  Fund ; Quarterly  Statement,  October, 
1902.  Office:  38  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.  (Sent  free  to 
all  Subscribers  of  Half-a-guinea  and  upwards.) 

The  principal  article  in  this  number  is  Mr.  Macalister’s  first  report  on 
his  excavations  at  Gezer,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  interest  with 
which  this  work  has  been  anticipated  will  be  amply  rewarded.  So  far  the 
principal  results  of  the  excavation  have  been  “ the  discovery  of  sections  of  a 
great  city  wall,  of  a most  important  burial-cave,  the  examination  of  which 
has  thrown  much  light  on  the  physical  characteristics,  funerary  customs 
and  pottery  of  some  of  the  earliest  races  of  Palestine ; of  a small  temenos 
or  high  place,  containing  a stone  circle ; and  of  a considerable  variety  of 
objects  belonging  to  the  later  stone  and  the  bronze  age  of  culture.”  This 
statement,  however,  gives  a very  inadequate  idea  of  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  work  that  has  already  been  carried  out,  and  which  is 
fully  described  in  Mr.  Macalister’s  report.  As  regards  buildings,  four  main 
strata  have  been  revealed,  showing  house-walls  of  rough  stones  of  a great 
variety  of  sizes  and  only  the  roughest  hammer  dressing.  The  city  wall  is 
described  as  a magnificent  structure  of  an  average  thickness  of  14  feet, 
with  towers  at  intervals  on  the  outer  and  inner  sides.  Another  wall  of  less 
thickness  runs  at  the  back  of  this  one.  Both  show  a surprising  amount  of 
skill  in  stone-dressing  and  masonry  considering  the  very  early  period  to 
which  they  must  be  assigned.  The  temenos  or  high  place,  an  enclosure  45 
feet  in  width,  Mr.  Macalister  also  assigns  to  one  of  the  earliest  periods. 
It  is  divided  into  chambers  and  has  a circle  of  small  stones  showing 
distinct  traces  of  fire.  Among  the  objects  brought  to  light,  mention  should 
be  made  of  a large  number  of  flints,  both  flaked  and  chipped,  most  of 
which  indicate  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  site ; also  of  copper  and  bronze 
articles,  including  arrow-heads,  javelin-heads,  pins  and  needles,  &c.  The 
finds  of  Pottery  are  also  numerous  and  important  enough  to  modify,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  excavator,  current  theories  regarding  Palestinian  ware.  By 
far  the  most  important  of  the  discoveries,  however,  is  the  Burial  Cave  of 
which  a most  interesting  account  is  given.  We  cannot  do  more  here 
than  refer  to  one  or  two  of  its  principal  features.  The  most  important  is  the 
existence  of  a layer  of  the  ashes  of  burned  human  bodies  spread  directly 
on  the  rock  floor  to  a depth  of  at  least  1 foot  in  some  places.  It  is 
evident  that  the  bodies  and  not  the  bones  merely  were  cremated ; at  one 
point  the  whole  had  been  reduced  to  a white  ash.  In  order  to  create  a 
draught,  a narrow  passage  had  been  cut  in  the  roof  ending  in  a chimney 
leading  to  the  surface  and  still  showing  traces  of  smoke-blackening. 
Mr.  Macalister  is  convinced  that  the  cave  is  an  ancient  crematorium. 
From  an  examination  of  the  bones,  made  by  his  father,  Professor  Macalister 
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of  Cambridge,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  people  who  used  it  were 
of  a pre-Semitic  stock.  They  were  evidently  followed  by  a people  who 
practised  the  more  usual  form  of  burial,  quantities  of  unburnt  bones  and 
fragments  of  skeletons  being  found  on  the  layer  of  burnt  bones. 
Of  other  interments  the  most  interesting  is  a jar  containing  the  bones  of 
a newly  born  infant  and  suggesting  the  practice  of  infant  sacrifice.  A 
large  collection  of  food  vessels,  as  was  to  be  expected,  were  found  in  the 
cave  and  will  prove  of  great  value  for  the  study  of  the  earliest  pottery  of 
Palestine.  The  report  is  accompanied  by  eleven  full-sized  plates 
illustrating  the  excavations  and  the  different  objects  discovered,  besides 
other  photographs. 

Other  articles  in  the  Statement  are  a continuation  of  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson’s 
discussion  of  the  site  of  Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; supplementary 
remarks  upon  the  Greek  Inscription  from  Beersheba  by  Professor 
Clerment-Ganeau  ; and  an  interesting  account  of  two  remarkable  tombs 
by  Dr.  Peters  and  Dr.  Thiersch. 


Genealogy  of  the  Descendants  of  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  P ^ 
and  Mrs.  Anne  Burns  or  Guthrie,  chiefly  connected  with 
Families  of  Chalmers  and  Trail,  to  which  Mrs.  Guthrie  belongs 
through  her  Mother,  Mrs.  Christina  Chalmers  or  Burns,  and  her 
Great-Grandmother,  Mrs.  Susannah  Trail  or  Chalmers.  Also  incidental 
references  to  the  Families  of  Guthrie  and  Burns.  Compiled  from 
Family  Records,  Letters,  Diaries,  Wills,  Tombstones,  Title-Deeds, 
Newspapers,  Church  and  Parish  Registers,  Minutes  of  Church  Courts, 
State  Papers,  and  Contemporary  Literature.  By  Charles  John 
Guthrie,  K.C.,  Sheriff  of  Ross,  Cromarty  and  Sutherland.  With 
ninety-six  illustrations.  Edinburgh:  Elliot,  1902.  4to.  pp.  159. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Guthrie  announces  that  this  book  has  been  prepared 
for  the  children  and  grandchildren,  &c.,  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guthrie,  but  that 
it  may  also  prove  useful  to  the  numerous  families  at  home  and  abroad  who 
trace  with  Mrs.  Guthrie  their  descent  from  Robert  Burns’s  acquaintance, 
James  Chalmers,  Publisher  and  Printer,  Aberdeen.  The  method  on  which 
the  compilation  has  been  made  amply  bears  out  the  first  statement  and 
the  contents  equally  warrants  the  second.  It  is  a book  which  is  full  of 
genealogical  facts,  and  with  not  a little  biographical  anecdote,  and  each 
of  his  “ trees  ” at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  an  interesting  conspectus  of 
the  family  he  deals  with.  The  families  of  Chalmers  or  Chalmer  of 
Strichen,  and  Trail  of  Beley,  &c.,  are  stocks  of  which  any  descendants 
might  be  proud,  and  yet  are  of  a class  which  has  only  too  seldom  found 
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its  chronicler ; they  are  of  the  kind  whose  members  have  in  their  turns  for 
some  hundreds  of  years  served  their  day  and  generation  if  not  in  the  more 
brilliant  roles  of  the  State  and  the  camp,  yet  perhaps  all  the  more  steadily 
and  reputably  in  the  ranks  of  the  peaceful  professions.  In  the  cases  of 
Chalmer  and  Trail  there  is  one  thing  in  common — the  service  of  the 
Church.  The  Rev.  George  Chalmer,  born  in  1572,  had  a remarkable 
number  of  descendants  who  like  himself  were  Scottish  ministers,  namely, 
two  sons,  three  grandsons,  and  five  great  grandsons,  all  in  the  male  line. 
And  the  Rev.  Robert  Trail,  the  covenanting  and  banished  minister  of 
Greyfriars,  had  two  sons,  three  grandsons,  and  four  great-grandsons,  all 
clergymen  also,  and  one  of  them  an  Irish  bishop.  It  seems  only  right  and 
proper  that  the  descendant  and  historian  of  both  these  lines  of  ancestors 
should  be  an  eminent  lawyer. 
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AN  EARLY  MEDICAL  VISITOR  TO 
SCOTLAND. 

JEROME  CARDAN,  mathematician,  musician,  chiromancer, 
astrologer,  physician,  master  of  enough  Latin  to  answer 
Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  was  a philosopher  in  the  old  sense,  who, 
however,  had  a reputation  more  extensive  than  Italy,  chiefly  on 
account  of  a cure  for  phthisis,  or  phtoe  of  older  nomenclature, 
reported  as  very  successful.  He  was  invited  to  Scotland  to  cure 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  John  Hamilton,1  who  suffered 
from  a periodic  asthma  which  from  time  to  time  laid  him  aside 
from  his  important  duties  and  negotiations. 

Cassanate,  the  physician  of  the  archbishop,  was  a Spaniard  by 
birth,  possibly  of  Italian  extraction,  and  in  danger  of  the  captious 
temper  of  his  master,  but,  obliged  to  try  once  again  the  advice  of 
a stranger,  wrote  to  Cardan  in  November,  1545,  to  invite  him  to 
Edinburgh,  and  giving  him  such  a sketch  of  the  case  as  would 
secure  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 

No  invitation  could  have  been  more  disagreeable  or  less 
tempting.  To  travel  across  Europe,  which  was  not  assuredly  at 
peace,  to  do  this  in  winter,  to  risk  weather  and  the  discomforts  of 

1 Amulthon  in  Italian-Latin,  De  Vita  Propria , p.  192. 
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casual  entertainment,  to  face  the  danger  (by  no  means  uncertain) 
of  conflict  with  unknown  medical  men,  of  unknown  schools  (if  any), 
to  do  all  this  on  account  of  a churchman  who,  however  eminent, 
was  suffering  from  an  ailment  which  gave  every  prospect  of  tedious 
duration,  the  eminence  of  the  patient  making  certain  the  keenest 
criticism  of  treatment,  which  must  needs  be  strikingly  successful 
to  avoid  the  censure  of  having  been  a striking  failure,  and  that, 
too,  without  the  certainty  of  the  original  compact  being  fulfilled — 
ten  crowns  daily  during  attendance  — all  these  contingencies 
were  involved.  Further,  the  return  journey  had  to  be  faced, 
the  discomfort  and  danger.  Cardan  set  to  work  as  if  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go,  seeing  all  on  whom  he  would  have  to 
depend  during  his  absence  ; he  arranged  regarding  the  publica- 
tion of  his  works,  taking  some  of  them  in  MS.  At  last  he  reached 
Edinburgh  on  29th  June,  1552.  He  travelled  through  France, 
and  gathered  as  he  went  the  homage  that  seemed  his  due.  He 
stopped  at  Lyons  and  Paris,  followed  by  the  Cassanate  letters. 
I do  not  say  that  these  contained  the  pathology  of  the  ailment,  for 
that  had  not  been  arrived  at,  but  they  were  full  of  the  phraseology 
under  which  physicians  at  that  time  concealed  their  notions. 
These  Cassanate  carefully  detailed  to  all  whom  he  consulted  ; that 
authority  had  covered  the  ground  by  forestalling  the  Italian,  and 
if  he  could,  had  left  a hard  task  for  his  rival  and  successor.  He 
had  given  them  to  believe  that  Cardan  would  make  them  an 
oration,  and  that  would  necessarily  have  been  on  the  case.  But 
Cardan  was  too  wise  or  too  wily  to  walk  open-eyed  into  a trap 
from  which  he  could  not  have  escaped  with  dignity.  The  speech 
was  deferred  till  his  return,  whether  to  be  given  at  all  is  doubtful. 
After  failure  it  would  only  have  prolonged  the  controversy,  after 
success  it  would  have  brought  his  life  into  more  manifest  danger  by 
the  dagger  of  someone,  for  that  way  of  settling  medical  disputes 
was  not  unknown. 

The  question  was  whether  the  heat  originated  in  the  head  or  in 
the  heart.  The  symptoms  were  cough  with  difficulty  of  breathing. 
As  these  recurred  daily  or  at  short  intervals,  as  they  required 
absence  from  business,  and  as  the  resident  physician  could  give 
no  relief,  as,  too,  the  medical  men  of  other  rulers  were  glad  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  illustrious  patient,  his  cure  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  State. 

After  coming  to  St.  Andrews  he  watched  his  patient  for  some 
time  till  he  should  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  treatment.  But  the 
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querulous  patient  felt  tantalised,  and  roused  his  adviser  to  action. 
Setting  aside  the  fanciful  pathology,  Cardan  set  about  formulating 
his  treatment  by  the  light  of  common  sense  ; and  it  was  rational. 
He  is  credited  with  the  introduction  of  a spirit  into  his  body,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  his  making  any  preparation  for  such 
proceeding,  far  less  of  his  having  need  of  it. 

He  recognised  the  loss  of  sleep  which  formed  the  first  point  of 
importance.  The  Archbishop  was  too  much  engrossed  by  his 
ofifice.  No  doubt  his  duties  were  exacting;  and  to  a perplexed 
man  their  first  consequence  was  loss  of  sleep.  The  advice  was,  not 
the  Irish  poet’s, 

“ The  best  of  all  ways  to  lengthen  our  days 
Is  to  steal  a few  hours  from  the  night.” 

Cardan  thought  the  theft  should  be  from  the  day’s  work,  and  so  he 
enjoined  a diminution  of  the  day’s  labour  such  as  would  leave  a 
balance  for  rest.  There  was  a matter  not  usually  put  into  pre- 
scriptions which  Cardan  thought  and  thought  rightly  needed 
regulation.  The  prescription  appears  in  Latin  as  quoted  by  the 
author  of  the  Scotichronicon.  One  cannot  now  say  if  Cardinal 
Beaton  had  the  same  advice;  anyhow  attention  to  the  rule  made 
his  assassination  an  easier  task.  Marion  Ogilvy  withdrew  at 
daybreak,  and  the  assassins  got  in. 

Having  secured  sleep,  the  next  thing  was  to  get  rid  of  the  heat 
or  whatever  the  condition  of  the  brain.  Goat’s  milk  was  to  be 
taken  in  fixed  quantities,  the  goats  having  been  fed  on  cooling 
herbs,  and  the  milk  sequent  on  the  birth  of  a female.  To  deplete 
the  brain  a plaster  of  tar,  pitch,  white  mustard  euphorbium  and  fly 
blister;  this  plaster  to  be  applied  to  the  coronal  suture.  If  too 
strong  the  spurge  and  white  mustard  might  be  omitted.  To  make 
sure  that  the  superfluous  moisture  did  not  settle  down,  a certain 
amount  of  rubbing  was  needed  ; with  rubbing  went  baths.  Cardan 
very  soon  realised  the  wisdom  of  his  treatment ; the  patient  slept, 
and  began  to  lay  on  flesh,  while  still  under  observation.  Common- 
sense  had  saved  the  State  official,  but  Cardan  was  abused  for  his 
success. 

After  eleven  weeks  Cardan  felt  that  his  return  home  could  be 
set  about  without  harm  to  the  patient ; Hamilton  assented  un- 
willingly, grumbling  that  he  was  only  better,  not  cured.  He 
returned  through  Flanders,  as  his  friends  deemed  French  robbers 
too  dangerous.  His  friends  knew  Cardan’s  greed  ; indeed,  he  was 
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and  always  had  been  steeped  in  debt.  In  1524  he  had  been  elected 
rector  at  Padua,  a post  for  acceptance  of  which  only  the  gratifica- 
tion of  vanity  could  be  given.  It  was  a “ disastrous  honour.”  His 
arithmetical  gifts  only  hastened  his  difficulties  by  providing  a 
“system”  by  which  he  tempted  fate  at  cards  to  his  ruin.  His 
marriage  was  an  unfortunate  one.  Nothing  can  be  said  against  his 
wife  save  that  she  had  no  dot  and  too  many  relations.  He  admits 
once  that  her  life  with  him  was  unhappy.  He  was  adventurous  as 
a publisher,  printing  books,  but  not  remuneratively.  In  fact,  had 
it  not  been  for  Ottaviano  Scotto  he  could  not  have  done  so  much. 
His  satisfaction  is  pathetic  at  the  success  of  the  book  De  Mato 
Medendi  Usu , the  work  of  a reformer,  but  not  a wise  one.  He  had 
held  posts  as  lecturer  on  various  sciences,  physic  among  others. 
But  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  success  in  his  profession  had  been  the 
steady  opposition  of  the  Faculty  of  Milan,  who  refused  him  admis- 
sion for  many  years  on  the  ground  of  his  bastardy,  a quite 
insufficient  reason.  A better  does  not  transpire.  This  lasted  till 
1 5 39,  but  before  that  time  Cardan  was  an  irregular  practitioner, 
had  been  compelled  to  take  asylum  in  the  poorhouse,  and  was 
known  as  an  unfortunate.  If  lecturing  did  not  pay,  the  gaming 
table  did,  and  so  he  did  nothing,  wasted  time,  and  generally  led  an 
unprofitable  life — one  of  the  Infanti perduti  of  civilisation. 

He  had  a promise  from  Cassanate1  of  ten  gold  crowns  daily  for 
attendance,  costs  for  his  journey,  200  pieces  in  hand,  and  at  the  end 
1800  pieces,  of  which  he  kept  1400,  the  balance  going  to  his 
servants,  who  on  one  day  received  twenty  gold  crowns.  He 
calculates  that  the  archbishop  paid  talents.  His  fees  from  private 
patients  are  in  addition,  and  were  considerable.  He  cast  horo- 
scopes as  he  went  along,  not  always  skilfully,  thus  he  did  not  fore- 
see that  the  archbishop  was  to  be  hanged.  That  of  Edward  VI.2 
was  very  unsuccessful  ( Genituraruni  Exempla).  Nor  was  his  own 
impeccable.  His  astrology  was  of  small  account : there  was  not 
enough  cunning  to  satisfy  a gipsy  fortune-teller.  But  the  Italian 
had  a good  eye  for  political  combinations.  If  he  saw  visitors  while 
in  Britain  he  was  too  busy  to  pay  his  visitors  enough  attention. 
Perhaps  they  were  strange  to  the  place.  His  life,  too,  was  pre- 
carious. 

1 De  Thou  met  him  at  Rome,  and  speaks  highly  of  him  (T.  iv.  Lib.  62, 
p.  136). 

2 Edward  VI.  is  spoken  of,  and  his  impending  misfortunes  acknowledged 
{De  Vita  Propria , p.  219). 
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Finally  he  reached  Italy,  and  therewith  his  interest  to  us  is  at 
an  end.1 

The  “ vivid  but  on  the  whole  disagreeable  picture  ” of  Scotland 
in  1435  left  by  Hineas  Sylvius  is  skilful  in  the  notice  taken  of 
important  features,  as  of  the  gratitude  of  beggars  for  donations  of 
sulphurous  stone,  the  general  absence  of  trees,  the  building  without 
lime.  He  notes  the  use  of  skins  for  doors,  the  larger  size  of  Scottish 
than  English  oysters,  the  abundance  of  fish  and  flesh.  The  men 
are  uneducated  and  poor,  small  in  stature,  but  bold.  The  women 
are  fair  and  comely,  but  prone  to  the  pleasures  of  love.  The 
country  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  cultivated  lowlands  and  the 
region  where  agriculture  is  not  used.  The  exports  are  into 
Flanders  hides,  wool,  salt-fish,  and  pearls  ; imports,  wines.  The 
horses  are  mostly  small  ambling  nags,  a few  only  being  preserved 
entire  for  breeding.  He  records  the  introduction  of  the  rook,  and 
tells  its  bad  character  as  a cause  of  much  harm  to  fields  of  corn. 
But  the  royal  character  of  trees  whereon  they  have  built  is  noted. 
He  tells  of  the  Barnacle  Goose  and  of  the  Homines  Caudati  of 
Strood. 

Contrasting  with  the  wealth  of  Cardan’s  time,  it  is  incredible 
that  so  much  happened  in  twenty  years.  Yet  the  Jacobean  period 
is  that  in  which  the  accession  of  wealth  transcended  anything  of 
former  years.  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  reports  (1498)  that  the 
country  is  one-third  more  valuable  than  it  had  been,  and 
is  increasing.  His  judgment  is  more  just  and  valuable  than 
that  of  the  priest  more  than  twenty  years  before.  The 
Spaniard’s  opinion  regarding  the  women  is  more  thoughtful  than 
that  above  quoted.  Conceal  the  date  and  one  might  imagine  it  the 
picture  of  modern  France,  in  respect  of  the  seemly  conduct  and 
housewifery  which  the  Spaniard  attributes  to  them.  His  mission 
is  still  a mystery,  and  twelve  days  unwillingly  spent  in  the  North 
Sea  have  not  improved  his  outlook  on  the  strange  land. 

John  Young. 


1 The  facts  are  scattered  through  the  following  editions  : Opera,  tom.  x. 
Lugdun,  1663  ; De  Vita  Propria , Paris,  1643,  ed.  Nodaeus. 
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SCOT  AND  ENGLISHMAN  IN  EARLY  SONG 
AND  SATIRE. 

I. — 1200-1305. 


HE  grand  outbursts  of  racial  and  national  song  would  have 


been  impossible  without  the  patriotic  fire  which  glows  in 
epic  grandeur  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Atneid,  which  gleams  through  the 
romance  figures  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne,  of  Siegfried,  Roland, 
and  the  Cid,  and  which  blazes  with  yet  fiercer  warmth  and  splendour 
in  our  own  popular  conception  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  It  is  this 
hero-worship  which  also  to  some  extent  explains  the  extraordinary 
hold  of  Burns  upon  our  northern  enthusiasm.  A sense  of  opposition, 
a recognition  of  something  symbolic  in  a hero  or  a cause,  is  indis- 
pensable. Apart  from  the  brightness  of  his  genius,  Burns  so  perfectly 
embodied  the  assertion  of  Scottish  individuality,  the  protest  against 
absorption,  that  he  supremely  filled  the  office  of  national  represent- 
ative, and  it  is  partly  because  he  did  so,  when  purely  Scottish 
institutions  were  instinctively  felt  to  be  on  the  wane,  and  because 
he  does  so  still  when  the  decadence  of  Scotticism  is  accentuated 
more  and  more  every  day  we  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  School 
Boards  and  parliamentary  elections,  that  he  remains  so  securely  in 
his  position  as  the  last  of  the  Scots,  where  he  can  have  no  rival  and 
no  successor. 

There  is  a whole  literature  of  Flyting,  which  flourished  before  the 
saga  time  of  the  Norsemen,  and  continued  after  Milton  had  penned 
his  last  political  diatribe.  It  chimes  with  the  fundamental  tone  of 
man’s  nature  to  scold.  A fight  usually  begins  with  the  calling  of 
names.  Is  it  necessary  to  ask  whether  nations  are,  in  this,  different 
from  individuals?  The  differences  are  only  in  manner.  A whole 
nation  cannot  physically  hiss  its  contempt  and  hatred  into  the 
opposing  ear,  but  to-day  it  is  done  through  journalists,  as  of  yore  it 
was  through  popular  songs  and  ultimately  by  annalists.  There  is 
a theme  on  the  whole  new,  and  decidedly  of  historic  account — the 
scurrility  of  nations.  Only  a faint  echo  of  the  voices  can  now  be 
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heard  through  the  seldom  sonorous  medium  of  chronicle  and  frag- 
mentary record  ; still  the  echo  is  there. 

Man  is  born  intolerant  and  remains  intolerant  all  His  days.  Go 
where  we  may  he  is  the  same  in  giving  bent  and  rein  to  his  local 
prejudices,  these  territorial  depreciations  of  neighbouring  localities 
and  inhabitants,  which  with  a certain  grimness  of  humour,  are  based 
on  the  eternal  and  happy  principle  of  the  conscious  superiority 
everywhere,  of  ourselves.  After  all  it  is  only  chance  that  lifts 
patriotism  above  the  level  of  an  unreasoning  local  prejudice. 

On  a previous  occasion  (Vol.  xiv.  p.  65),  we  examined  some  of 
the  roots  of  the  animosity  between  Scots  and  English.  Despite  a 
pronounced  national  stand  taken  by  both  countries  already  evident 
in  the  twelfth  century,  there  was  not  for  long  evinced  a sustained 
bitterness  any  deeper  than  good  honest  neighbourly  sarcasm.  Thus 
in  1217,  in  certain  verses1  addressed  to  the  Pope,  it  was  said  of 
an  unpopular  visitation  of  churchmen  from  the  south,  that  the 
messengers  were  tailed  men,  born  of  a false  land  of  perfidy.  These 
tails  were  already  a well  established  imputation  against  the  English. 
Richard  I.  had  been  called  a “ tayled  ” king  2 — Richard  who,  himself 
a troubadour,  knew  how,  in  return,  to  make  songs  and  sing  them  in 
contempt  of  the  French.  There  was,  an  English  chronicler  indig- 
nantly assures  us,  ample  material  for  him  to  work  upon  : truth  was 
better  than  fiction  : he  did  not  need  as  did  the  French,  to  invent  or 
rely  upon  a supposititious  tail.3  That  whimsical  appendage  not- 
withstanding long  kept  its  place4  in  the  armoury  of  anti-English 
satire,  especially  among  those  ancient  allies  the  Scots  and  French. 

Time  was,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  a writer  like  Bartho- 
lomew Anglicus  could  be  philosophically  appreciative  towards  the 
Scots,  but  a day  came  as  the  century  was  closing,  after  which  a 
quiet  mutual  estimate  was  hardly  possible,  when  national  feeling  left 
its  former  calm  channels,  and  surged  in  turbid  eddies  of  passionate, 
foam.  To  contrast  the  repose  of  Bartholomew  with  the  noisy  anger 
echoing  through  the  political  poems  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  to  mark  the  tremendous  change 
due  to  an  outraged  sentiment  of  nationality.  Independence  once 
conceived  is  too  fiery  a particle  to  be  easily  snuffed  out.  England 
had  learned  that  in  Wales,  where  the  attempt  to  quench  it  had 


1 Bower,  Scotichronicon , ii.  41.  2 Weber’s  Romances , ii.  131. 

3 Itinerarium  Ricardi , vi.  8,  in  Gale  and  Fell’s  Scrip  tores,  405 

4 See  Neilson’s  Caudatus  Anglicus. 
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after  many  a failure  succeeded.  She  learned  it  again  in  Scot- 
land where  after  many  a deceptive  semblance  of  success  it 
failed. ' 

The  new  vehemence  had  in  it  a fervour  of  wrath.  Its  records 
are  as  important  historically  as  they  are  dramatically  intense. 
Indeed  all  subsequent  expressions  do  but  repeat  those  early  cries  of 
rage.  On  the  English  side  there  are  many  allusions  in  verse  to  the 
battles  of  Dunbar  and  Falkirk,  just  as  there  were  later  to  that  of 
Durham  ; there  are  comparatively  few  to  battles  where  the  English 
were  not  victorious.  On  our  side  there  is  unfortunately  so  poor  a 
supply  of  early  documents,  that  our  material  has  to  be  gathered  for 
the  most  part  from  records  not  contemporary.  Yet  the  voice  of 
Scotland  is  not  stifled,  and  if  we  do  not  always  listen  to  it  in 
answering  song,  we  can  at  least  hear  it  in  splintering  spears  and 
crashing  axes  at  Stirling  Bridge  and  Bannockburn. 

Viewed  from  the  superior  standpoint  of  the  English  as  revealed 
in  popular  poems,  one  finds 1 — as  one  might  expect — the  French,  the 
Welsh,  and  the  Scots,  set  down  as  one  and  all  faithless.  Satan  had 
arisen  ; the  proverbial  fidelity  of  the  Scots — it  was  admittedly 
proverbial — had  ceased  to  exist ; 2 the  worthiness  of  England  was 
set  at  naught.  On  the  other  hand  the  English  were  as  angels  ; they 
were  ever  victorious  ; they  far  excelled  the  Welshman  and  the 
Scot.  Scotland  thrice  cast  down  in  battle,  left  kingless,  was  to 
illustrate  Merlin’s  proverb  that  the  barking  dog  would  depart. 
The  race  of  Alban  would  see  their  kingdom  perish.  Scotland 
trampled  under  foot  was  become,  and  would  ever  be  an  ass.3  Her 
rebellion  against  Edward  I.,  was  as  the  insurrection  of  a pig  against 
the  valour  of  the  lion.4  Scotland  in  fine,  fickle  as  frost  in  May, 
had  become  a handmaid  of  the  devil ; and  Saint  Andrew  5 would 
lead  her  no  more.6 

“ May  Scotland  be  cursed  by  the  Mother  of  God, 

And  Wales  be  sunk  down  deep  to  the  devil,”  7 

was  the  thoroughgoing  imprecation  with  which  Pierre  Langtoft 
began  a stanza  in  his  metrical  history.  For  the  Scots  he  wished 


1 Wright’s  Political  Songs  (Camden  Society),  162-63. 

2 Political  Songs , 170.  3 Ibid.  18 1.  4 Ibid.  179,214. 

5 The  Scottish  Government  after  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  had  as  the 

legend  of  its  seal  the  verse  Andrea  Scoiis  Dux  est  et  compatriotis.  Anderson’s 

Diplomata , xxxviii. 

6 Political  Songs , 181. 


Ibid.  273. 
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the  crows  might  have  their  bodies,  and  the  devil  their 
souls.1 

“ The  roghe  raggi  sculke  [ = the  devil] 
rug  ham  in  helle  ! ” 

These  prayers  were  a trifle  too  violent  and  inartistic — too  blunt  and 
John  Bullish.  The  French  do  these  things  better,  as  in  Joan  of 
Arc’s  time,  when  they  breathed  the  softly  Christian  aspiration, 

<{  Pray  the  sweet  Virgin  Mary  give  the  English  a bad  end.”  2 

Cursing  is  a slow  game  so  long  as  only  one  side  plays  at  it. 
Scotland  did  not  hang  back  long.  So  early  as  1295,  her  share  in 
the  strife  of  song  and  satire  had  begun  in  sarcasms  directed  against 
Edward  I.  It  is  an  English  chronicler  who  complains  of  “the 
biting  tongue  of  some  wicked  people  who  could  not  or  dared  not 
hurt  with  the  hand,  who  composed  lyrical  pieces  full  of  irritations 
and  abominations  in  blasphemy  of  the  illustrous  prince,  and  to  the 
shame  of  their  native  race — pieces  which  although  here  pretermitted 
will  not  be  blotted  out  from  the  memory  of  posterity.  With  pride 
and  oppression  they  prophesied  nothing  less  than  that,  as  the 
clamour  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  reached  the  ear  of  the 
Most  High,  and  He  saw  their  affliction  and  descended  to  set  them 
free,  so  it  would  now  happen  to  them  in  our  days.”3  We  Scots- 
men perhaps  are  conscious  of  some  thrill  when  we  read  such  a 
passage.  There  were  prophets  sure  enough  in  those  days,  and  it  is 
a thousand  pities  that  not  one  of  these  lyrical  pieces  has  survived, 
and  that  the  memory  of  posterity  has  preserved  so  inadequate 
although  so  stimulating  a record  of  their  message  to  that  sore-vexed 
generation. 

Not  that  we  are  quite  without  snatches  of  the  homely  vernacular 
wit  of  the  period.  Pungent  enough  to  nettle  Edward  I.  when  com- 
bined with  some  other  unflattering  methods  of  contempt,  the  too 
confident  rime  which  the  townsmen  of  Berwick  shouted  across 
their  ditch  and  palisade,  has  its  place  in  history.  4 

“ Pykit  him 
And  dykit  him 

On  scorne  sayd  he.” 


1 Political  Songs , 296. 

2 Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  Chants  Historiques  Franqais , i.  302. 

3 Chronicle  of  Laner cost,  166. 

4 Political  Songs,  392  ; Langtoft  (Rolls  Series),  ii.  234. 
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Berwick  paid  dear  for  its  scorn  when  Edward  stormed  the  poor 
earthwork,  and  followed  up  his  victory  by  a merciless  slaughter. 
Jesting  is  sometimes  turned  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  mouth. 

Southern  wit,  needless  to  say,  made  the  most  of  these  victories, 
sometimes  giving  matters  an  oblique  direction  evidently  in  reply  to 
jokes  about  tails.  “The  proud  Scot !”  said  one  Englishman,1  “he 
thought  himself  as  good  as  Corineus  who  conquered  Cornwall,  but 
now  he  turns  his  tail  like  a quail,  and  flies  like  a straw  before  the 
wind.”  “ The  Inglis,”  says  Robert  of  Brunne,  “ rymed  this  ” : — 

“ Oure  fote  folk  put  tham  in  the  polk  and  nakned  ther  nages, 

Bi  no  way  herd  I never  say  of  prester  pages 

Purses  to  pike,  robis  to  rike,  and  in  the  dike  tham  shonne, 

Thou  wiffin  Scotte  of  Abrethin,  kotte  is  thi  honne.”2 

The  song  of  the  victor  has  more  chance  to  live  than  the  dirge  of 
the  slain. 

“ Skaterd  be  the  Scottes 
Hoderd  in  thar  hottes 
Never  thay  ne  the  ; 

Ryth  if  I rede 
Thai  tumbeld  in  Twede 
Thet  woned  by  the  se.” 3 

So,  also,  at  Dunbar  in  1296  and  at  Annan  in  1297  when  the 
Scots  shouted  that  they  would  very  soon  cut  off  the  Englishmen’s 
tails,  they  failed  to  accomplish  the  feat. 

Dunbar,  especially,  was  the  theme  of  glorification.  “ There  the 
bodies  of  the  kilted  rabble  of  Scots  lie  thick  as  carcases  in  the 
shambles.”  “ The  kilted  people,  many  and  fierce,  which  is  given  to 
detraction  of  Englishmen,”  it  falls  at  Dunbar ; its  carcase  is  putrid 
like  a dog’s.4 

The  conquest  was  complete ; Balliol’s  brief  royalty  was  wiped 
out ; Edward  was  lord  of  all — 

“Ryht  as  Merlyn  spak  had  Edward  the  Kyng 
Scotlond,  as  Albanack  had  at  the  gynning,”  5 


1 Political  Songs , 294. 

2 Robert  of  Brunne  in  Hearne’s  Langtoft,  277.  Probably  for  shonne  and 
honne  we  should  read  shoune  (shove)  and  houne  the  latter  denoting  a hood  or 
cape. 

3 Langtoft  (Rolls  Series),  ii.  236. 

4 Political  Songs , 167. 


5 Robert  of  Brunne  (Hearne),  279. 
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so  sorrily  had  things  resulted  for  the  Scots.  In  this  sort  of  carol 
it  was  declared  the  game  of  the  Scots  had  reached  its  close  ; their 
pride  should  be  a by-word  whilst  the  world  endured — 

“ And  swa  mai  man  kenne 
The  Scottes  to  renne 
And  wer  biginne. 

Sum  es  left  na  thing 

Boute  rivyn  riveling — [ = torn  shoe  of  hide] 

To  hippe  thar-hinne 
Thair  kinges  seet  of  Scone 
Es  driven  ovir  Doune 
To  London  i-led.”1 

And  the  paean  of  victory  swells  into  an  interpretation  of  prophecy. 
How  often  has  Merlin  spoken  true!  Now  are  the  two  waters 
made  one ! 2 Now  is  one  realm  made  of  two!  Now  are  all  the 
islanders  united  ! Now  Edward  has  all  Scotland  as  Albanac  [son 
of  Brutus]  had  it  at  the  first ! Cornwall  and  Wales  are  his  also, 
and  Ireland  is  at  his  will ! Arthur,  himself,  was  never  so  absolutely 
in  possession.  Merlin  had  well  said  that  three  realms  should  be 
his.3  It  was  sinful  to  blame  the  prophecy.  So  said  Pierre  Lang- 
toft,  a north  English  poet  writing  in  Anglo-Norman  verse. 

Three  realms  made  one  ? There  were  a few  things  to  happen 
first.  When  Robert  of  Brunne,  some  years  later,  applied  himself 
to  translate  Langtoft  into  English,  he  had  to  enter  his  dissent 
and  contradict  his  author. 

“ He  sais  Scotland  is  in  his  hand  for  now  and  ay  ; 

At  myn  inwitte  it  is  not  3k  alle  at  our  fay. 

That  Pers  said,  me  think  it  is  laid,  the  pes  so  trewe ; 

Now  ilk  3ere  bi  tymes  sere  thei  gynne  alle  newe. 

Ihes.u  so  make,  I the  biseke,  on  croice  that  was  wonded, 

Grante  me  that  bone  the  Scottes  sone  alle  be  confonded.”4 

Sir  William  Wallace  was  one  of  the  factors  taken  at  an  insuffi- 
cient valuation  by  Langtoft  in  his  trials  at  the  slippery  game  of 
prophetic  interpretation.  English  jubilation,  checked  for  the 
instant  by  Stirling  Bridge,  rose  loud  once  more  when  the  Scots 
were  vanquished  and  their  one  capable  and  single-souled  leader 
driven  from  his  post.  “ The  Scottish  thieves  had  been  sharpening 


1 Political  Songs , 307.  2 Ibid.  300. 

4 Robert  of  Brunne  (Hearne),  282,  283. 
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axes  for  their  own  heads.  One  Englishman  would  slay  many  a 
Scot.1  No  man  of  sense  would  yoke  mice  to  a cart.  Wallace  or 
Gilmaurus , indeed,  was  scarcely  better  than  a mouse.  For  the 
victories  of  such  the  laurel  would  never  grow.  They  are  defective 
in  strength  and  treasure,  but,  then,  the  bull  without  horns  rushes 
the  faster  to  battle.” 

The  bull  without  horns  ! In  the  exchange  of  compliments  of  a 
later  date,  the  King  of  Scotland  was  called  the  crab  because  he 
went  backwards  when  needed  for  battle  ! The  King  of  England, 
Edward  III.,  was  styled  the  bull,  and  in  our  chronicles  the  bull 
appears  sometimes  to  denote  generally  the  Englishman,  just  as 
the  Gallic  cock  denotes  the  Frenchman.  John  Bull  certainly  had 
horns;  at  Falkirk  in  1298,  unfortunately  the  effort  to  take  him  by 
them  had  not  been  crowned  with  the  success  it  deserved.  “ At 
Falkirk,”  as  an  arrogant  Englishman  carolled,  “Wallace,  who 
liked  the  kilted  garb,  fled  on  the  day  of  battle  like  a false  truant. 
Wallace,  thy  glory  has  fallen  ; as  thou  hast  been  so  wilt  thou  ever 
be  an  ass  ; thou  wilt  become  a proverb  which  will  never  pass 
away.” 2 This  cruelly  triumphant  song  further  tells  how  Edward 
hunts  the  thieves  and  chases  them  from  their  dens.3 

There  is  small  inducement  to  linger  over  the  incidents  of  the 
next  few  years,  when  Wallace’s  persistent  struggle  seemed  to  be 
only  devotion  thrown  away.  Yet  failure  often  spells  success.  It 
is  said  that  at  one  stage,  overtures  were  made  on  Wallace’s 
behalf  for  submission  on  guarantee  of  life,  and  limb,  and  land,  but 
the  very  suggestion  found  no  countenance.  Langtoft  curiously 
relates  : — 

“ The  King  angered  at  his  demand  breaks  into  a passion, 
Commends  him  to  the  devil  and  all  that  on  him  grows.”4 

Fierce  was  the  joy  over  Wallace’s  seizure  and  execution.  Edward 
had  in  1283,  with  pedantic  malignity,  executed  the  Welsh  Prince 
David,  as  not  only  a traitor  but  as  a murderer  and  a thief.5  To  earn 
such  distinctions  it  was  enough  to  oppose  English  conquest. 
Wallace  too  underwent  a doom,  meant  to  be  the  more  degrading, 
because  the  formal  judgment  included  condemnation  of  an  outlaw 
for  sacrilege,  murder,  and  theft. 

“And  thus,”  so  ran  English  song,  moralising  on  the  fate  of  our 


1 Political  Songs , 175.  2 Ibid.  176,  177. 

4 Langtoft  (Rolls  Series),  ii.  352. 


3 Ibid.  1 77. 
Hemingburgh,  ii.  14. 
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Scottish  hero  who  had,  the  singers  thought,  “ hacked  over  high 
a metaphor  perhaps  drawn  from  hedge-cutting  : — 

“ And  thus  may  you  hear 
A ladde  to  lere 

To  liggin  in  pais, 

It  falles  in  his  eghe 
That  hackes  oure  heghe  : 

Wit  at  Walays.” 1 

By  his  death,  said  they,  men  can  bear  in  mind  what  reward 
belongs  to  traitor  and  thief.  So  at  last  they  might  say  of  him  as 
they  said  of  the  beheaded  Llewellyn  of  Wales.  He  had  lost  his 
head  ; he  had  no  need  of  a hat.2 


II.— 1306-1314. 

When  the  head  of  Wallace  stood  on  a pike,  under  Sir  Simon 
Fraser’s  on  London  Bridge,  grimly  enough  beneath  the  wintry  sky, 
when  he  indeed  was  become,  in  a different  sense  from  the  satirist’s,  a 
proverb  that  will  never  pass  away,  St.  Andrew’s  “ brand  of  burly 
burnished  steel  ” which  he  had  wielded  so  gallantly,  fell  to  hands 
not  more  valiant  but  more  fortunate.  Yet  it  was  long  before  Robert 
the  Bruce’s  prospects  looked  bright.  Edward  I.  was  enraged  at  his 
revolt,  and  exultant  Englishmen  sang  songs  of  fierce  joy  and  con- 
tempt for  the  Scots  and  their  puny  war.  Bruce  they  dubbed  a 
mere  king  of  summer,  and  they  despised  his  people  : — 

“ Tprot  Scot!  for  thi  strif 
Hang  up  thyn  hachet  and  thi  knyf 
Whil  him  lasteth  the  lyf 

With  the  longe  shonkes.”3 

Whilst  Edward  lived — it  was  a shrewd  limit.  From  the  first 
the  qualifications  of  Prince  Edward,  were  known  to  be  of  another 
sort  than  his  father’s.  The  old  King’s  last  year  was  to  be  spent  in 
a desperate  and  all  but  successful  effort  to  crush  and  capture  the 
new  rebel.  Affairs  were  terribly  critical  for  Bruce.  He  had 
betaken  himself  to  the  bleak  fortresses  of  his  ancestral  Carrick  : 


1 Langtoft,  ii.  364. 


2 Ibid.  ii.  180. 


3 Political  Songs , 223. 
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“King  Hobbe”  Edward  in  mocking,  called  him,  and  a ballad 
said : — 

“ Now  Kyng  Hobbe  in  the  mures  3ongeth 
For  te  come  to  toune  nout  him  ne  longeth 
The  barouns  of  Engelond  myhte  hue  him  gripe 
He  him  wolde  techen  on  Englysshe  to  pype.”1 

Thus  every  day  was  adding  its  new  occasion  of  international 
enmity.  Matthew  of  Paris  says,  that  the  hatred  between  the 
English  and  Welsh,  grew  and  spread  in  his  time  “ like  the  murrain.” 2 
It  was  the  same,  later,  with  that  of  Englishman  and  Scot,  and 
history  has  proved  the  task  of  eradicating  the  last  traces  of  these 
old  enmities  as  full  of  difficulty  as  the  extinction  of  the  plague. 

The  sarcastic  verses  mentioned  as  floating  about  so  early  as 
1295,  coupled  with  the  stray  allusions  to  scoffing  and  taunts  by  the 
Scots,  let  us  see  that  Scotland  meanwhile  was  not  likely  to  be 
holding  her  tongue.  When  a Spanish  knight  expressed  to  the 
good  Sir  James  of  Douglas,  his  surprise  at  the  absence  of  scars  from 
Sir  James’s  face,  Sir  James  was  ready  with  the  reply  that  he 
thanked  God, 

“ All  tym  had  I 

Handis  myne  hede  for  til  were.”  3 

It  belonged  to  the  Scottish  character. 

Scotsmen  found  ways  to  pay  out  Edward  I.  for  his  cruelties. 
In  an  epitaph  proposed  for  him,  Scotland  was  exhorted  to  clap  her 
hands  for  the  death  of  the  covetous  king.4  Men  said  that  he  was  in 
familiar  communication  with  an  evil  spirit  which  deceived  him  at 
last.  As  he  lay  dying  on  the  Solway  shore,  Barbour  5 tells  that 
the  announcement  was  made  of  the  arrival  of  a batch  of  Scottish 
prisoners  and  he  was  asked  for  instructions.  “ Girnand,”  he 
answered,  “ hangis  and  drawis.”  It  was  a wonder,  adds  the  arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen,  with  some  asperity,  how  he,  so  near  his  end, 
should  have  answered  in  such  a manner  regardless  of  mercy.  How 
could  he  hope  for  mercy  himself?  Later  chronicle  was  not  content 
with  Barbour’s  question  but  supplied  the  answer.  If  he  hammered 
the  Scots  in  this  world  they  could  enjoy  his  sufferings  in  the  next. 


1 Political  Songs , 216.  2 Matthew  of  Paris,  year  1257  (iii.  233). 

3 Bruce,  xx.  378.  4 Bower,  ii.  237. 

5 Barbour’s  Bruce,  iv.  322.  “Hangis”  and  “drawis”  show  the  use  of  the 
Scottish  vocative  plural. 
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On  the  night  he  died — so  the  gossip  ran — a vision  appeared  in  which 
the  passing  spirit  was  seen  snatched  up  and  carried  off  by  a great 
convoy  of  demons  in  the  air.  This  was  their  song  : — 

“ Behold  King  Edward  roaring  like  a leopard, 

Whilst  he  lived  he  afflicted  the  Lord’s  people, 

* You  will  come  as  a companion  to  us,  a dear  comrade, 

Where  you  shall  be  damned  to  association  with  demons.’  ” 

And  as  he  sank  in  the  abyss  he  was  heard  to  wail  : 1 

“ Alas  ! why  have  I sinned  ? Because  I was  not  wise  enough. 

Alas  ! why  have  I sinned  ? My  labour  is  lost ; there  is  nothing  I loved. 

Alas  ! why  did  I sin  ? I see  it  is  because  I ploughed  the  shore  ; 

With  heavy  sweat  have  I made  torment  ready  for  myself.” 

There  might  be  doubt  about  the  vision  ; there  was  truth  in  the 
proposition  that  Edward  had  ploughed  the  sands.  Prodigious  was 
the  change  wrought  by  his  death.  In  London  it  was  said  that 
Bruce  had  scoffed  at  the  new  Edward  ; had  said  he  feared  more 
the  bones  of  the  dead  one.  Bannockburn  was  near. 

Bannockburn,  not  a British  but  a Scottish  victory,  was  the 
theme  of  every  spaewife.  Welsh  prophecy,  attributed  to  Merlin, 
declared  that  the  perfidious  nation  of  the  English  would  fall. 
Vague  and  general  in  its  first  form  it  appears  2 after  the  battle, 
stating  the  date  and  assuming  a shape  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  definite.  The  occurrence  of  the  incident  first  is  a great 
help  to  the  exactness  of  prophecy.  Lucian,3  the  Greek  wit,  tells 
of  a prophet  of  his  time  that  it  was  one  of  his  most  excellent  con- 
trivances to  make  oracles  after  the  event  to  save  the  credit  of  those 
that  miscarried. 

Chronicle  is  better  than  prophecy,  and  part  of  the  chronicle 
of  Bannockburn  took  the  shape  of  song.  The  turn  of  the  Scots 
had  come.  One  of  their  poems  tells  how  the  whole  efforts  of  the 
English  for  many  years  were  overthrown  by  the  single  aid  of 
St.  John — i.e.}  an  allusion  to  the  date  of  the  battle,  St.  John’s  Day, 

1 Bower,  ii.  236,  237.  This  legend  was  a good  quid  pro  quo  to  the  extra 
ordinary,  blasphemous,  and  cruel  parody  in  Scriptural  language  of  the  Flores 
Historiarum , written  in  bitterest  derision  of  the  Scots  in  or  about  1306  (Proc. 
Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  1885,  Vol.  xix.  p.  166),  and  entitled,  “The  passion  of  the 
perjured  Scots.”  A good  deal  of  passion  not  Scottish  went  to  the  making  of  it. 

2 Langtoft,  ii.  449  ; Lanercost  Chron .,  226,  227  ; Bower,  ii.  256  ; Walsing- 
ham  in  Camden’s  Anglica  Normannica , p.  386. 

3 Lucian  (Story  of  Alexander  the  false  prophet). 
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24th  June.  The  English  had  suffered  that  day  from  the  falling 
sickness.  Those  whom  they  had  reputed  as  vile  slaves  they  must 
now  own  as  their  masters.  There  was  good  occasion,  thought  the 
Scottish  poet,  for  the  English  to  weep  and  wail,  and  therefore,  he 
concludes  with  the  profound  logic  of  patriotic  piety,  the  nation  of 
the  Scots  praises  the  Lord  of  lords.1  The  reason  assigned  for 
Bruce’s  thanksgiving  grant  to  the  Church  of  St.  Andrews  was  no 
less  pious — 100  marks  a-year,  on  account2  of  the  signal  victory 
vouchsafed  to  the  Scots  at  Bannockburn  by  St.  Andrew,  protector 
of  the  realm. 

Few  battle  episodes  touch  literature  so  oddly  as  the  tale  of 
Robert  Barton,  the  Carmelite  friar.  Seemingly  of  no  inconsider- 
able poetic  repute,  he  was  brought  north  with  Edward  II.  as 
laureate  of  the  expected  victories.3  The  fortunes  of  war  changed 
the  programme  ; the  expedition  became,  as  a contemporary  styles 
it,  a journey  of  death  ; and  as  Homer  earned  his  bread  by  his  song, 
so  the  Carmelite  bard  paid  his  ransom  by  inditing  a piece  on  the 
victory  which  his  patron  did  not  gain.  Naturally  it  was  set  to  a 
minor  key. 

He  said  he  sang,  as  no  doubt  he  did,  in  sorrow.  Protesting  he 
did  not  know  which  king  was  in  the  wrong,  he  thought  there  were 
two  kingdoms  each  keen  to  be  master  of  the  other.  The  night 
before  the  battle,  while  the  English  jested  and  drank,  “ abusing 
thee,  O Scotland,  reproving  thee  with  empty  words,”  they  fell  asleep 
dreaming  how  brave  they  were  with  their  resplendent  standards 
waving  on  the  field,  or  how  they  were  routed  and  found  their 
valour  all  too  small.  But  morning  comes,  the  poet’s  trumpet 
calls  to  battle.  “Advance  the  standard  which  shall  terrify  the 
Scots,  behind  it  the  lines  of  battle  shall  press  as  of  yore.  O 
archer,  bend  your  bow  and  spare  not ; shoot  your  shafts  on  every 
side,  dealing  death  to  the  enemy.”  The  Scottish  king  makes  all 
arrangements  for  his  men  ; he  shouts  to  his  nobles ; he  nerves  and 
cheers  his  most  powerful  warriors  to  the  fray.  He  binds  his  brave 
men  together  and  gives  his  commands  to  all. 

Not  to  prolong,  till  it  is  too  tedious,  our  paragraph  on  this  truly 
sonorous  and  skilful  performance,  a poem,  which  in  spite  of  some 
turgidity,  is  a veritable  triumph  of  sounding,  vigorous,  declamatory 
Latin  rime,  we  pass  to  the  close  where  the  English  friar  dolefully 


1 Bower,  ii.  255,  256.  2 Ibid.  ii.  271  ; Robertson’s  Alleys , p.  47. 

3 Bower,  ii.  250,  251  ; Galfridus  le  Baker  de  Swinbrooke  (ed.  Giles),  55. 
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owns  that  he  cannot  count  the  slain  nor  tell  how  many  were  cut  to 
pieces,  how  many  pierced  by  javelins,  how  many  drowned,  how 
many  taken  prisoners.  The  Scots  are  now  enriched  and  made 
great  by  the  ransom  of  their  captives.  “ Whoever  wishes  more,” 
says  the  bard,  “ let  him  take  the  trouble  to  write  it  himself.  For 
me  my  heart  is  sore,  my  words  are  crude.  Blot  out  the  worst. 

“ I am  a Carmelite,  Barton  called  to  surname, 

Who  grieve  to  live,  spared  in  such  a disaster ; 

If  I err  in  anything,  if  I have  left  out  anything  worthy  to  be  told, 

Let  others  add  it  who  have  better  gifts  of  language  than  mine.”  1 

These  stray  notes  unfortunately  give  but  the  feeblest  impression 
of  a unique  effusion.  An  English  chronicler2  of  the  period  charac- 
terised this  curious  poem  truly  enough  when  in  describing  Bannock- 
burn he  said  that  the  poor  Carmelite  “had  made  a very  woeful 
lament  in  his  heroics  on  the  said  battle.” 


1 Bower,  ii.  251-53. 


2 Galfridus  le  Baker , 55. 
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GEORGE  WITHER  IN  SCOTS. 

ON  a blank  space  on  folio  97,  an  early  owner  of  the  Banna- 
tyne  MS. — probably  a member  of  the  family  of  Foulis  of 
Woodhall — has  transcribed  George  Wither’s  charming  lyric  Shall 
I Wasting  in  Despair.  Faire  Virtue , from  which  it  is  taken,  was 
published  in  1622,  a date  which  excludes  George  Bannatyne  as  the 
transcriber.  The  MS.  version  is  at  once  a rendering  of  the  English 
poem  into  the  Scottish  vernacular  and  an  imitation  ; for,  the  scribe 
has  taken  considerable  liberties  with  his  original,  omitting  some  of 
Wither’s  verses  and  boldly  adding  others  of  his  own.  The  English 
text,  printed  in  parallel  column,  is  taken  from  Professor  Morley’s 
edition  of  Wither  s Poems,  published  1891.  T T T B 


ENGLISH  VERSION. 

Shall  I wasting  in  despair 
Die,  because  a woman ’s  fair  ? 

Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care, 
’Cause  another’s  rosy  are  ? 

Be  she  fairer  than  the  day 
Or  the  flow’ry  meads  in  May ; 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me 
What  care  I how  fair  she  be. 

Should  my  heart  be  grieved  or  pined 
’Cause  I see  a- woman  kind? 

Or  a well-disposed  nature 
Joined  with  a lovely  creature? 

Be  she  meeker,  kinder  than 
Turtle  dove  or  pelican, 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me 
What  care  I how  kind  she  be. 

Shall  a woman’s  virtue  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love  ? 

Or,  her  well-deserving  known 
Make  me  quite  forget  mine  own  ? 


BANNATYNE  VERSION 

Sould  I wrestle  in  despair 
Die  becaus  a womans  fair? 

Sail  my  cheikis  wax  paille  with  cair 
Cause  anuther  rosy  ar  ? 

Be  she  fairer  than  the  day 
Or  the  flourie  meidis  in  May 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me 
Quhat  cair  I how  fair  she  be. 

Sail  my  foolish  hart  be  pynd 
Cause  I see  a woman  kind? 

Or  [a]  meik  disposed  nature 
Joyned  with  a comelie  stature? 

Be  she  meiker,  kynder  than 
Turtle  dove  or  pelican 

If  she  be  not  so  [to]  me 
Quhat  cair  I how  kind  she  be. 

Sail  a woman  sueit  of  voyce 
Mak  my  foolische  hart  rejoyce? 

Or  the  pleasouris  of  hir  toung 
Be  the  meinis  to  do  me  wrong  ? 
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Be  she  with  that  goodness  blest 
Which  may  gain  her  name  of  best : 
If  she  be  not  such  to  me 
What  care  I how  good  she  be. 

’Cause  her  fortune  seems  too  high 
Shall  I play  the  fool  and  die  ? 

Those  that  bear  a noble  mind 
Where  they  want  of  riches  find 
Think  what  with  them  they  would  do 
That  without  them  dare  to  woo. 

And  unless  that  mind  I see 
What  care  I though  great  she  be. 

Great  or  good  or  kind  or  fair 
I will  ne’er  the  more  despair ; 

If  she  love  me,  this  believe 
I will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve. 

If  she  slight  me  when  I woo 
I can  scorn  and  let  her  go. 

For,  if  she  be  not  for  me 
What  care  I for  whom  she  be. 


If  she  hast  so  sweit  a mind 
Abone  the  race  of  woman  kind, 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me 
Quhat  cair  I how  sueit  she  be. 

Sal  a womans  goodnes  move 
Me  to  perische  for  hir  love  ? 

Or  a womanis  meritis  knawin 
Causs  me  quyt  forgett  my  awin  ? 

Be  she  with  that  goodness  blest 
As  may  mirite  name  of  best 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me 
Quat  cair  I how  guid  she  be. 

Sail  a woman  trewlie  wyiss 
Drow  amazement  from  myne  eyes 
Wondering  that  from  such  a createur 
Wisdome  thus  sould  come  by  nature 
And  comprehend  the  best  of  thingis 
That  from  the  well  of  wisdom  springis 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me 
Quhat  cair  I how  wyse  she  be. 
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THE  GRAHAMS: 

The  First  Line  of  the  Grahams. 

(< Continued  from  p.  89.) 

WILLIAM  DE  GRAHAM  (I.),  the  historical  founder  of  the 
house  of  Graham,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  had 
two  sons — Peter  (II.)  who  succeeded  him,  John  the  ancestor  of  the 
line  of  Montrose,  and  perhaps  a third,  Alan.1 

II.  Peter,  the  eldest  son,  obtained  the  manor  of  Dalkeith.2  We 
find  him  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  granting  certain  of  its 
lands  named  Balnabucht — “ as  the  burn  falls  into  the  Esk,”  adds 
his  son’s  charter  of  novodamus — to  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of 
Newbattle.3  He  is  the  same  Peter,  probably,  who,  between  the 
years  1190  and  1238,  granted  three  bovates  of  land  in  the  territory 
of  Elvynystoun  to  the  hospital  of  Soltre.4  Peter  and  his  wife 
Geva5  left  two  sons,  Henry  (III.)6  and  William.7 

III.  Henry  de  Graham  confirmed  his  father’s  grant  to  New- 
battle,8 and  witnessed  the  granting  of  several  charters  by  William 
the  Lion.9  Along  with  his  brother  William  he  witnessed  a charter 
by  King  William’s  mother,  the  Countess  Ada,10  who  died  in  1178. 
Her  witnesses  were  “ David  my  son,  Alexander  de  St.  Martin, 
W.  de  Haya,  Henry  and  William  sons  of  Peter  de  Graham,  and 
many  others.”  It  is  probably  this  Henry  de  Graham  who  is  styled 
by  King  William  in  a charter  granted  at  Edinburgh  Castle — “ my 
sheriff.11  Besides  his  Scottish  domains,  he,  or  if  not  he,  his  son 
held  a fief  in  Tyndale,  Northumberland,  as  we  shall  learn  from  a 
record  of  the  time  of  his  grandson. 

1 Registrum  de  Newbotle , No.  7.  2 Caledonia , i.  546. 

3  Regist.  Newbotle , Nos.  7 and  8. 

4  Registrum  Domus  de  Soltre , Ban.  Club,  1861,  p.  10. 

5  Reg.  Newbotle , No.  7.  6 Ibid.  No.  8.  7 Ibid.  No.  69,  p.  55. 

8  Ibid.  No.  8,  entitled  Carta  Henrici  de  Graham  primi. 

9  Regist.  Glasgu.,  37,  Cartae  Ste.  Cruris,  38,  <S r*c. 

10  Regist.  Newbotle , No.  69,  p.  55.  11  Res;.  Newbotle , p.  65. 
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In  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  the  Grahams  established 
themselves  in  Annandale.  Henry,  as  lord  of  Hutoune  there 
granted  the  lands  of  Overdryfe  as  far  as  the  march  of  Eskdale  to 
Sir  David  of  Torthorald,  and  his  witnesses  include  Nicholas  de 
Graham,  who  may  have  been  his  son  or  his  brother,  Henry  de 
Graham  his  son,  Radolphus  of  Corry  (adjacent  to  Hutton),  &C.1 

What  became  of  the  line  of  William  the  second  son  of  Peter 
we  do  not  know  ; but  Henry  the  elder  son  was  succeeded  by  a son 
of  the  same  name — Henry  (IV.)* 2 

IV.  Sir3  Henry  de  Graham,  son  of  Henry  and  grandson  of 
Peter,  confirmed  his  father’s  and  grandfather’s  grant  to  the  monks 
of  Newbattle.4  The  terms  of  the  charter  by  which  he  did  so  are 
by  themselves  sufficient  to  prove  the  succession  of  three  genera- 
tions of  the  family.  About  the  year  1230  he  granted  the  town 
of  Clifton  in  Mid-Lothian  to  Sir  David  de  Graham,  his  “cousin.”5 
To  this  charter,  says  Douglas,  hangs  a part  of  his  seal.  The 
seal  has  borne  a single  scallop  shell,  to  the  meaning  of  which 
cognisance  we  shall  presently  refer. 

It  was  in  this  Sir  Henry’s  time  that  the  affair  of  1244  occurred. 
Henry  III.  of  England  assembled  an  army  and  marched  it  to 
the  Border.  Alexander  II.  assembled  another  and  crossed  it. 
Nothing  decisive  was  done,  and  it  is  not  very  certain  what  really 
brought  it  about.  Something,  as  Hill  Burton  puts  it,  was  said 
about  the  Scots  encouraging  English  traitors  and  the  English 
king’s  enemies.6  The  great  house  of  Comyn,  certainly,  found 
itself  called  upon  to  clear  its  name  at  this  time  from  the  charge 
of  having  had  a hand  in  an  expedition  into  Ireland  against  King 
Henry’s  interests  ; and  among  the  co-jurors  who  made  oath  with 
one  of  them,  Earl  Walter,  of  his  innocence  was  Sir  Henry  de 
Graham.7  And  he  was  not  the  only  representative  of  his  name 
who  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  knights  and  nobles  who  signed 
these  curious  documents  of  an  age  when  oath  or  combat  were  the 
only  alternatives  which  seemed  to  present  themselves  to  knightly 
minds  for  the  ascertainment  of  truth. 

In  April,  1248,  we  find  Henry  at  the  Court  of  Alexander  II.  at 
Berwick  along  with  his  cousin  Sir  David,  who  was  then,  or  soon 

1 Regist.  Honoris  de  Morton , ii.  p.  3. 

2 Regist.  Newbotle , No.  9.  3 Ibid.  p.  161. 

4 Ibid.  No.  9,  entitled  Conf.  alterius  Henrici. 

5 Original  cited  in  Douglas  Peerage , as  “in  possession  of  Macfarlane.” 

6 History , ii.  17.  7 Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  i.  2672. 
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after,  Justiciar-Depute  of  the  Lothians,1  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
last  notice  we  have  of  him. 

Some  authorities  say  that  it  was  by  the  marriage  of  this  Henry 
with  the  daughter  of  Roger  of  Avenel,  who,  according  to  the 
Melrose  Chronicle,  died  in  1243,  that  the  wide  lands  of  Abercorn 
and  Eskdale,  so  far  as  Eskdale  had  not  been  given  over  to  the 
monks  of  Melrose,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Grahams.2 

We  have  already  recognised  that  the  first  records  of  the  family  of 
which  we  treat  were  not  elucidated  by  any  aid  from  heraldry,  as 
they  belonged  to  a date  anterior  to  the  adoption  of  hereditary 
arms.  It  is  on  the  seal  of  Henry  de  Graham  on  the  document  of 
1230  or  thereby,  just  mentioned,  that  there  is  the  first  example  of 
the  Graham  cognisance. 

The  scallop  shell  on  a seal  of  so  early  a date  is  a personal 
device  or  badge,  and  indicates  with  some  certainty  that  the  wearer 
of  it  had  visited  the  shrine  of  Saint  James  (Santiago)  of  Compo- 
stella  in  Spain,  just  as  a palm  branch  would  have  denoted  the 
pilgrim  who  had  been  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  related  that  some  time 
after  our  Lord’s  Ascension,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the  fisher- 
man set  out  for  Spain,  where  he  became  the  first  preacher  to  the 
dispersed  of  Israel.  Afterwards,  when  again  in  Jerusalem,  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa,  but  his  body  was  recovered  by  his 
disciples  of  Spain,  and  translated  to  Compostella,  the  scene  of  his 
labours.  Tradition  there  ends  and  history  begins,  for  it  is 
undoubted  that  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  Compostella3  gained 
the  highest  celebrity  on  account  of  the  miracles  believed  to  have 
been  performed  at  the  shrine  of  the  apostle’s  bones.  It  was  the 
earliest  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Spain,  and  thither  flocked  “ hun- 
dreds of  thousands  from  all  parts  of  Europe.”  4 

The  scallop  or  clam  shell  is  the  traditional  badge  of  St.  James. 
In  allusion  to  his  missionary  travels  he  is  represented  by  mediaeval 
artists  as  a pilgrim  with  staff,  scrip,  and  shell  ; and  a cockle  or 


1 Acts.  Pari.  Scot.,  i.  409. 

2 Chalmers,  Caledonia , ii.  514,  546.  But  in  vol.  iv.  879,  he  says  it  was 
Sir  Nicholas  de  Graham,  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  who  married  the 
heiress.  Crawford,  Peerage , says  “ Robert  of  Avenel.55 

3 Compostella,  which  is  understood  to  mean  “the  plain  of  the  star,55  for 
that  a heavenly  miracle  was  required  in  the  ninth  century  to  reveal  what 
neither  tradition  nor  earthly  miracle  had  hitherto  divulged— the  place  where 
the  body  had  been  laid. 

4 Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spain,  iii.  4. 
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clam  shell  is  in  his  hand,  or  on  his  hat,  cloak  or  wallet.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres,  he  is  represented  without 
clothes,  and  covered  instead  with  cockle  shells  only ! 1 A recent 
writer2  repeats  a suggestion  that  the  origin  of  the  pilgrim’s 
scallop  was  the  utility  of  the  shell  as  a drinking  vessel.  But  this 
speculation  does  not  account  for  the  general  adoption  of  that  sea 
product  as  a badge  by  the  overland  pilgrims  to  Compostella,  and 
for  the  amount  of  its  neglect  by  those  who  crossed  sea-shores  on 
the  way  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  shell,  like  the  palm  which 
gave  to  the  pilgrim  returning  from  the  Holy  Land,  where  they 
grow,  the  name  of  palmer,  was  the  evidence  as  well  as  the  symbol 
to  the  worshipper  that  he  had  achieved  his  errand.  The  shell,  it  is 
true,  may  have  been  mistaken  for  the  badge  of  an  apostolic  fisher- 
man in  the  estimation  of  people  who  did  not  know  that  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  was  an  inland  lake,  but  no  badge  could  have  been  adopted 
by  his  pilgrim  imitators  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  quantities 
at  some  place  not  far  from  his  shrine.  So  general  did  the  use  of 
the  clam  shell  as  a badge  become  that  Pope  Alexander  IV.  (1254- 
1261)  forbade  it  to  be  displayed  by  any  but  pilgrims  of  noble  blood. 

We  may  therefore  surmise  that  Henry  de  Graham  had  been  in 
his  time  a pilgrim  to  Santiago. 

An  impression  of  the  seal  of  Henry’s  grandson  Sir  Nicholas  is 
also  still  preserved.  It  is  attached  to  an  instrument  of  sasine  of 
some  of  the  lands  of  Halsington,  granted  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  say  between  1260  and  1285.3 
It  is  heraldic,  and  is  of  this  exceeding  interest  that  though 
of  the  thirteenth  century  it  bears  the  identical  arms  which  have 
been  borne  by  the  head  of  the  house  down  to  the  present 
day  as  the  paternal  arms  of  Graham — namely,  a shield  bear- 
ing a chief  charged  with  three  scallops.4  It  is  a plain  seal 
with  a shield  of  “ neater  ” pattern  surrounded  by  three  boars’ 
heads. 


1 Husenbeth,  Emblems  of  the  Saints , pp.  109,  331. 

2 Woodward,  Heraldry , i.  286. 

3 Liber  de  Melros,  p.  679,  and  Plate  III.,  No.  6. 

4 Laing,  Anc.  Seals , 373,  seems  to  confuse  it  with  a smaller  and  more  orna- 
mental seal  of  a Sir  Nicholas,  probably  the  same  person  which  is  attached  to  an 
indenture  of  about  the  same  date  to  which  the  Abbot  of  Melrose  was  a party 
and  of  which  Sir  Nicholas  was  a witness,  Liber  de  Melros , Plate  III.,  fig.  8. 
Another  impression  of  this  smaller  seal  is  among  the  detached  seals — most 
probably,  from  homages — figured  by  Mr.  Bain  in  his  Calendar . 
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It  is  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer  the  question — How  came 
Sir  Nicholas,  if  he  was,  as  he  seems  to  have  been,  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry’s  eldest  son,  to  have  three  shells  instead  of  the  one  shell 
borne  by  his  grandfather?  He  certainly  was  the  first-born  son 
( primogenitus ) of  his  father.  Was  it  a mere  decorative  mind  that 
decreed  that  three  shells  looked  better,  or  were  they  symbols  of 
something?  Were  there  three  pilgrims  or  three  pilgrimages,  or 
was  the  pilgrimage  threefold,  or  was  Nicholas  a third  son  to  begin 
with  ? Perhaps  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  this  reappearance  of 
the  ancestor’s,  merely  personal,  badge  or  device,  duplicated  or 
triplicated  as  the  fully  heraldic  bearing  of  his  descendant, 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  beginnings  of  hereditary 
arms.  The  mediaeval  coat-of-arms  of  the  Apostle  James,  azure , 
three  scallop  shells , or  two  and  one  was  certainly  not  yet  invented. 

Sir  Henry  de  Graham  is  a witness  at  Newbattle  to  a charter 
granted  to  the  Abbey  by  John  de  Malewyll  on  25th  March,  1264.1 

V.  Sir  Henry  de  Graham,  son  of  the  last  (IV.).  He  was  pro- 
bably alive  on  nth  November  1279,  as  will  be  seen,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a son  of  the  same  name,  Henry  (V.). 

It  is  not  often  that  three  consecutive  generations  of  the  same 
Christian  name,  all  of  the  thirteenth  century  or  earlier,  are  proved 
out  of  the  terms  of  a single  deed  of  gift,  but  it  is  so  here  ; for  the 
record  of  the  Assize,  held  on  the  date  just  mentioned  at  Werke 
(Wark)  in  Tyndale  by  the  justices  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland, 
still  master  in  Northumberland,  bears  that  Henry,  the  son  of  Henry 
de  Graham,  granted  that  day  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Blanch- 
land  (which  lies  about  nine  miles  south  of  Hexham),  the  sum  of 
five  shillings  a-year  of  free  alms  from  his  mill  of  Symundeburne 
(between  Hexham  and  Wark),  as  it  is  contained  in  the  charter  of 
Henry,  son  of  Henry  de  Graham,  his  grandfather,  which  charter  the 
Abbot  and  Convent  held.2 

On  5th  February  1283,  he  and  his  kinsman,  Patrick  de 
Graham,3  were  among  the  barons  of  Scotland  who  assembled  at 
Scone  and  acknowledged  the  Maid  of  Norway  as  heir  to  the 
Scottish  throne,  and  bound  themselves  to  sustain  her  cause  with 
all  their  forces  and  power.4  Sir  Henry  had  lived  on  into  the 
beginning  of  the  debate  on  the  Sovereignty  of  Scotland  which  was 


1 Regist.  Newbotle , 161. 

3 Caledonia , i.  546. 


2 Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  ii.  52. 

4 Acts  Pari.  Scot.,  i.  424. 
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in  no  long  time  to  become  a debate  of  arms,  and  he  must  have 
been  conscious  of  the  problem  which  he  left  his  sons  to  face,  and 
which  so  greatly  conduced  to  and  complicated  the  national 
question — whether  the  Norman  baron  holding  fiefs  in  both 
England  and  Scotland  was  to  be  an  Englishman  or  a Scot  in 
Scotland.  On  the  last  occasion  on  which,  we  think,  we  find  him — 
25th  June  1288 — he  is  south  of  the  Cheviots  witnessing  a charter.1 

Henry  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  (VI.),  whose  heraldic  seal 
we  have  already  alluded  to. 

VI.  Sir  Nicholas  de  Graham,  Lord  of  Dalkeith,2  Abercorn,3 
&c.,  succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Dalkeith  and  some  other  of  the 
Graham  possessions  during  his  father’s  lifetime.  In  his  Halsington 
charter  above  mentioned  he  is  called  only  Nicholas primogenitus  of 
Henry  de  Graham.  It  is  probable  that  his  father,  following  a plan 
very  common  in  after  times,  had  conferred  the  fee  of  at  least  part 
of  his  inheritance  on  his  son,  on  the  son’s  marriage  with  Mary, 
daughter  of  Malise,  Earl  of  Stratherne,  and  co-heiress  of  her  mother 
the  Countess,  Marjory  de  Muschams,  who  was  herself  heiress  of  half 
the  barony  of  Muschams  in  Northumberland.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  Mary’s  sister  and  co-heiress  with  their  mother 
was  Muriel  who  married  William,  Earl  of  Mar.4  This  marriage 
had  taken  place  before  the  middle  of  the  year  1269;  for  it  is  on 
record  that  on  25th  June  of  that  year,  Sir  Nicholas  and  his  wife 
were  defenders  in  an  action  brought  against  them  in  the  Northum- 
berland Assizes,  and  not  altogether  successful  defenders  either. 
Such  a record  seems  to  be  preserved,  when  so  much  of  greater 
moment  has  been  lost,  only  to  show  that  the  greater  combatants 
in  these  national  contests  had  their  little  quarrels  too.  The  cause 
in  the  Assize  Court  was  simply  this,  that  David  le  Mareschal 
claimed  a right  of  pasture  on  300  acres  of  the  Graham’s  lands 
of  Belleford  in  right  of  his  freehold  of  Middeltone.  The  lands 
seem  all  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lonevick,  between 
Newcastle  and  Berwick.  David  said  that  he  had  been  unjustly 
deprived  of  the  pasturage  by  Malise,  Earl  of  Stratherne.  The 
jury  found  David  entitled  to  pasturage  on  200  acres,  and  therefore 
found  the  Grahams  liable  in  amercement.  But  they  also  cast 
David  in  amercement,  in  respect  that  he  had  made  a false  claim 

1 At  Hert,  Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  ii.  556.  2 Charter  of  Halsington  above  mentioned. 

3 “ Of  the  County  of  Linlithgow,”  at  least  as  he  is  designed  in  the  Ragman 

Roll  of  1296.  4 Hist.  Doc.,  i.  258  ; Robertson’s  Index,  11,  38. 
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regarding  the  other  ioo.1  Nicholas  was  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  Parliament  of  1290  at  Brigham  who  put  their  seals  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Salisbury  (6th  November  1289), 
settling  the  marriage  of  the  young  Scottish  Queen,  the  Maid  of 
Norway.2 

The  next  year,  after  the  early  and  unlooked  for  death  of  the 
Queen,  he  joined  the  party  of  the  elder  Bruce,  the  competitor. 
Before  January  1292,  his  lands  north  of  the  Trent  were  forfeited  to 
the  English  Crown.3 

On  the  Countess  Muriel’s  death  without  issue,  in  1291,  Mary 
was  found  by  inquest  (on  23rd  November  of  that  year)  to  be  her 
nearest  heir.4  The  inquest  found  that  Muriel’s  lands  consisted  of 
a fourth  of  the  barony  of  Muschauns,  with  its  principal  messuage 
Lonevike,  Brankistone,  Hilpole,  &c.,  in  Northumberland,  and  the 
manor  of  Ross,  the  manor  being  held  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the 
barony  of  the  King.  The  inquest  stated  also  that  the  Lady  Mary’s 
age  was  “ forty  years  and  more,”  which  it  well  might  be,  as  she 
had  been  married  for  at  least  twenty-two.  All  these  lands — 
amounting,  with  Mary’s  original  portion,  to  two  Knights’  fees5 — 
were  included  in  the  forfeiture. 

On  20th  January  1292,  King  Edward  granted  a notification 
that  he  had  accepted  homage  from  Sir  Nicholas,  and  that  the 
escheator  should  restore  him  his  lands  on  conditions,6  and  on  the 
same  day  liberated  the  lands  in  Lonevike  and  granted  them  to  Sir 
Nicholas  and  his  wife  as  a gift.7  Thereafter  Sir  Nicholas,  as  one 
of  Bruce’s  “ nominees,”  was  one  of  the  Auditors  of  the  famous 
pleadings  of  1294  before  the  Court  created  by  Edward  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Scottish  crown.8  His  partisanship  for  the  house 
of  Bruce  down  to  1294  did  not  prevent  him  from  attending  John 
Balliol’s  Parliament  at  Dunfermline  in  1295.9  But  whatever  his 
vacillation  was,  it  is  clear  that  he  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
Scottish  side  in  the  principal  drama  that  was  being  enacted,  so 
long  at  least  as  Balliol  held  the  semblance  of  kingship.  In  little 
more  than  a year  Graham’s  English  estates  were  again  forfeited 


1 Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  ii.  5 1 1 . 

2 14th  March  1289  (1290),  Hist.  Doc.,  i.  129,  and  17th  March  1289  (1290), 

Acts  Pari.  Scot.,  i.  85.  3 Hist.  Doc.,  i.  267. 

4 Hist.  Doc.,  i.  258.  5 Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  iii.  215. 

6 Cal.  Doc.  Scot.,  i.  267.  7 Ibid,  i,  230. 

8 Palgrave,  Docs.  Illust.  of  Scot.  Hist.,  i.  54. 

9 23rd  February  1295,  Rymer  Fccdera,  V.  ii.  47,1,  553. 
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by  Edward  In  1296 1 2 his  name  appears  on  the  list  of  the 
Northumbrian  Scots  whose  holdings  were  confiscated  ; and  in  the 
valuation  of  the  Northumbrian  lands  held  by  Scotsmen,  which  was 
completed  a fortnight  afterwards  Nicholas  is  entered  as  the  holder 
of  Belford  and  Lowycke,  and  the  half  of  Bodyntone,  and  is  marked 
as  a defaulter  in  the  payment  or  performance  of  his  feudal  duties 
( non  respondet  de  exhibits')?  But  in  the  year  following  Balliol 
abdicated,  and  Sir  Nicholas,  like  so  many  other  barons,  again 
tendered  homage  to  Edward.3  Having  thus  made  his  peace  again 
with  the  English  King  he  is  found  in  1297  in  the  list  of  Lowland 
Scottish  nobles  invited  by  Edward  to  accompany  him  to  Flanders.4 
In  February  1300,  however,  he  is  again  marked  forfeited.5  His 
lands  held  of  the  King  in  Northumberland  were  given  away  in  life- 
rent  to  the  widow  of  Sir  John  de  Vescy,6  and  though  that  lady 
soon  died,  the  most  of  his  English  lands  Sir  Nicholas  never  saw 
again.7  By  coming  again  into  King  Edward’s  peace,  which  he  did 
“a  long  time”  before  10th  May  1303, 8 he  obtained  an  order  from 
Edward  at  Stirling  on  that  day  directing  the  Bishop  of  Durham — 
the  famous  Anthony  Beck — to  restore  him  what  of  the  Graham 
possessions  he  had  ; and  an  order  of  wider  scope  was  dated  soon 
after  at  St.  Andrews.9  But  he  had  great  difficulty,  if  he  ever  had 
success,  in  obtaining  restitution  of  his  Scottish  fiefs.  Patrick,  Earl 
of  Dunbar  and  March  had  seized  his  lands  of  Halsington  and 
others.10  And  it  does  not  remove  the  doubt  if  the  lands  ever  were 
really  restored  that  we  afterwards  find  the  Graham’s  widow  granting 
the  Earl  a formal  charter  of  them.11 

If  this  turbulent  and  thrice  forfeited  baron  had  a complaint 
against  the  Earl,  the  monks  of  Melrose  had  a grievous  story  about 
him  and  his  son,  Sir  John,  too.  These  knights,  they  said,  had  gone 
back  on  their  ancestor’s  piety,  and  resumed  the  lands  of  Eskdale, 
turning  out  the  abbey  servants  with  violence.12 

Sir  Nicholas  died  before  18th  April  1306, 13  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  John  (VII.).  His  widow  survived  to  do  homage  to 


1 27th  April  1296,  Hist.  Doc.,  ii.  46. 

2 10th  May  1296,  Hist.  Doc.,  ii.  49.  3 Ragman  Roll. 

4 24th  May  1297,  Hist.  Doc.,  ii.  168.  5 Cal.  Doc.  Soc .,  iv.  1 777. 

6 Cal.  Doc.  Soc.,  ii.  1138.  7 Ibid.  ii.  1399,  1847,  1783. 

8 Ibid.  ii.  1359. 

9 23rd  March  1303,  Cal.  Doc.  Soc.,  ii.  1481. 

10  Complaint  to  Edward  against  Earl  Patrick,  cir.  1304,  Cal.  Doc.  Soc.,  iv. 

11  Robertson’s  Index , 11,  38.  12  Cal.  Doc.  Soc.,  ii.  1981.  13  Ibid.  ii.  1770. 
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King  Edward,1  and  to  be  restored  to  her  half  barony  of  Muscamp.2 
In  her  widowhood  she  designed  to  give  the  perpetual  right  of 
patronage  of  her  church  of  Wooler  to  the  Abbey  of  Alnwick.  But 
the  jury  of  an  inquisition  ad  quod  damnum  reported  to  the  King 
that  the  effect  would  be  that  if  he  ever  resumed  possession  of  the 
Graham  lands  he  would  not  resume  the  patronage,3  which  doubt- 
less was  just  what  the  pious  lady  saw  too.  It  is  not  wonderful  to 
find  that  though  the  Countess  Muriel  had  died  in  1291,  a feudal 
casualty  of  “relief”  due  at  that  time  from  her  lands  was  still 
unpaid  at  Michaelmas,  1314.  Mary,  as  her  heir,  was  then  called 
upon  to  pay  before  the  fifth  of  Hilary  next,4  and  that  is  perhaps 
the  latest  notice  we  have  of  her. 

VII.  Sir  John  de  Graham  of  Dalkeith,  Eskdale,5  and  Abercorn, 
son  of  Sir  Nicholas,6  was  served  heir  to  his  father  in  respect  of  his 
lands  in  Northumberland,  in  May  1306,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
Two  years  earlier,  but  already  a knight,  he  had  been  one  of  the 
party  of  the  Comyn,  Lord  of  Badenoch,  guardian  of  Scotland, 
when  the  Comyn  capitulated  to  Edward  at  Strathorde.7  In  the 
autumn  of  1307,  he  was  one  of  nine  knights  who  garrisoned  the 
town  of  Ayr  for  Edward  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Aymer  de 
Valence,  the  English  Warden;8  and  Edward,  when  leaving 
England  for  France  at  the  close  of  that  year,  included  him  among 
the  nobles,  to  whom  he  wrote  letters  desiring  them  to  continue  to 
obey  the  Warden,  and  keep  the  peace  till  his  return.9  The  com- 
plaints of  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Melrose  had  been  of  some  avail, 
for  in  1309,  Sir  John  not  only  confirmed  but  augmented  his  ances- 
tor’s gifts  to  the  Abbey.10  When  the  Avenels  had  granted  Eskdale 
to  the  Abbey,  they  had  reserved  the  rights  to  hunting,  hawking,  and 
fishing,  which  the  monks  by  the  austere  rules  of  their  order  were 
naturally  unable  to  avail  themselves  of.  But  Sir  John,  living  in 
times  when  early  as  it  was,  the  severity  of  monkish  discipline  was 
already  becoming  relaxed,  granted  these  rights  in  full  with  as  much 
care  as  his  predecessors  had  used  in  withholding  them.11  Evil,  no 


1 Cal.  Doc.  Soc.,  ii.  1784.  2 Ibid.  ii.  1783. 

3 Ibid.  iii.  38.  4 Ibid.  iii.  392. 

5 Liber  de  Metros , 2,77  and  378. 

6 Liber  de  Metros , 382,  383. 

7 23rd  February  1304,  Cal.  Doc.  Soc.,  ii.  1741. 

8 Cal.  Doc.  Soc.,  ii.  1961.  9 Ibid.  iii.  29. 

10  Ibid.  iii.  29.  11  Liber  de  Melros,  No.  377. 
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doubt,  had  been  turned  for  the  monks  into  good  : the  violence  of 
Sir  Nicholas  and  his  son  had  enabled  them  to  bring  an  antiquated 
charter  up  to  date. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  times  that  the  Graham’s  precept  of  sasine 
of  part  of  these  gifts  of  15th  May  1309,  speaks  of  Edward  as  the 
illustrious  king  of  England,  and  Bruce  as  merely  “ Sir  Robert  de 
Brus,”  but  that  on  the  last  day  of  July  of  the  same  year,  he  had  to 
write  “to  the  noble  prince  and  wise  Sir  Robert  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  Scots,”  with  salutations,  reverence,  and  honour,  and  to  beg 
him  to  allow  the  sasine  to  be  given.1  Whether  leave  to  give  and 
receive  sasine  was  granted  then  or  not,  it  was  only  on  Christmas 
day,  1316,  that  Bruce  granted  a charter  of  confirmation.2  But  the 
position  of  the  parties  had  changed  between  these  dates.  Sir  John 
de  Graham  had  gone  over  to  the  Scottish  side.  Edward  II.  de- 
nounced him  enemy  and  rebel,  and  went  through  the  form  of  grant- 
ing his  Scottish  fiefs  to  Hugh  le  Despenser.3  That  was  on  12th 
June  1314.  The  Battle  of  Bannockburn  took  place  on  the  24th,  so 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Graham  still  lord  of  Abercorn  next 
March,  and,  perhaps  as  a thank-offering,  granting  a parcel  of  the 
mains  of  his  barony  of  Dalkeith  to  a minister  of  religion.4 

In  a charter  of  10th  December  13 19, 5 and  another  document 
of  31st  December  1321, 6 he  is  styled  John  de  Graham  the  father , 
doubtless  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son,  who  was  by  that  time 
of  age,  if  not  married  and  infeft  in  at  least  a knight’s  fee  out  of 
his  father’s  lands.  In  these  deeds  he  made  a gift  of  the  patronage 
of  his  Church  of  Newlands  in  Tweeddale  to  the  Abbey  of  Dun- 
fermline. It  is  clear  that  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  opposition 
on  behalf  of  David  II.,  to  the  invasion  of  the  English,  with  Edward 
Balliol,  for  in  1335  and  1337  Edward  III.  was  at  the  pains  to 
declare  his  estates  in  Lothian  forfeited.7  Fifteen  days  after  the 
last  of  these  forfeitures,  namely  on  25th  April  1337,  Sir  John 
died,8  leaving  a widow.  From  King  Edward’s  documents  we  learn 
her  Christian  name,  Isabella,  and  that  her  dower  included  the 
£40  land  of  Crichton,  as  well  as  some  rents.9  Sir  John  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  John  VIII.10 

1 Liber  de  Metros , Nos.  377,  378,  379,  380.  2 Ibid.  Nos.  381,  382. 

3 Cal.  Doc.  Soc .,  iii.  361. 

4 Edinburgh,  4th  March  1315.  Reg.  Hon.  Morton , ii.  14. 

6 Reg.  Hon.  Morton , ii.  17.  6 Reg.  Dunfermline , 345  ; see  also  236. 

7 Cal.  Doc.  Soc.,  iii.  341,  382,  389.  8 Ibid.  382. 

9 Ibid.  10  Reg.  Mag.  Sig .,  fol.  21-1. 
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VIII.  John  de  Graham  of  Dalkeith  and  Abercorn,  of  age  as  we 
have  seen  in  1317,  succeeded  his  father  (VII.),1  in  the  reign  of 
David  II.,1  and  renewed  his  father’s  grants  to  Melrose.2  In  1340 
we  find  him  granting  a charter  of  Hawthornsike  to  his  “ dear 
friend”  Agnes  de  Munfode.3  On  6th  January  1341-42,  he 
resigned  his  barony  of  Dalkeith  into  the  king’s  hands  simpliciter , 
and  the  king  on  the  same  day  granted  it  to  Sir  William  Douglas 
of  Lugton.4  According  to  the  King’s  charter,  Graham  was  still  lord 
of  Abercorn,  but  at  a later  date,  he  granted  a charter  of  resignation 
of  his  barony  of  Abercorn  in  favour  of  William  More,  which  was 
confirmed  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  same  king,  David  II.5 

Was  this  Sir  John  de  Graham  the  same  whose  prowess  in  the 
Battle  of  Durham  four  years  after  is  sung  by  Wyntoun  ? The 
story  is  well  known,  how  that  David  II.,  instigated  by  the  King 
of  France,  and  sorely  against  the  will  of  his  best  advisers, 
William  of  Douglas  and  Sir  John  the  Grame,  assembled  an  army 
and  invaded  England ; and  how  he  took  the  Black  Rood  of 
Scotland  out  of  its  keeping  in  Holyrood  Abbey,  and  carried  it 
with  him  as  a palladium,  which  means  a thing  the  possession  of 
which  obviates  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  common  sense. 
The  Scottish  host  penetrated  as  far  as  Durham,  and  there  was  met 
by  an  array  which  contained,  among  other  forces,  20,000  English 
archers.  The  archers  came  so  close  that  Wintoun  says  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  charge  and  scatter  them  with  cavalry. 

“ Than  gud  Schyre  Jhone  the  Grame  can  say 
To  the  Kyng,  ‘ Gettis  me  but  ma,  [ma=men] 

Ane  hundyre  on  hors  wyth  me  to  ga, 

And  all  yhone  archerys  skayle  sail  I : 

Swa  sail  we  fecht  mare  sykkerly.”  [securely] 

But  the  infatuated  king  refused  the  request.  Wyntoun’s 
narrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Graham  took  his  rebuff  is 
laconic.  He  continues  : — 

“ Thus  spak  he,  bot  he  mycht  get  nane : 

His  hors  in  hy  than  has  he  tane,  [hy  = haste] 

1 Reg.  Mag.  Sig 21-1. 

2 Liber  de  Metros,  No.  384,  probably  between  1321  and  1328.  This  charter, 

which  is  granted  in  the  lifetime  of  John  (VII.),  is  either  a second  charter  of  the 
same  subjects  by  him,  or  a charter  by  John  VIII.  the  son,  made  fiar  in  by  his 
father’s  deed  inter  vivos.  3 5th  August,  Regist.  Morton,  ii.  42. 

4 Reg.  Morton,  ii.  44.  Robertson’s  Index,  40,  11,  where  he  is  called  William 

Lord  Douglas,  younger.  6 Robertson’s  Index,  40,  13. 
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And  hym  allayne  amang  thame  rade, 

And  rwdly  rowme  about  hym  made. 

Quhen  he  a qwhille  had  prekyd  thare, 

And  sum  off  thame  had  gert  sow  sare, 

He  to  the  battaylis  rade  agayne,  [battalions] 

[Sa  fell  it  thai  his  hors  hes]  slayne.”  1 

The  Scots  lost  the  day  ; the  King  and  his  palladium  were  taken 
by  the  enemy. 

Douglas,  and  editors  of  Wyntoun  have  concluded  that  this 
Sir  John  the  Grame  was  the  same  with  him  who  married  Mary, 
Countess  of  Menteith,  and  who  in  her  right  was  styled  the  Earl 
of  Menteith.  The  Earl  was  present  at  the  battle,  was  taken  and 
executed  by  the  English.  He  left  one  daughter,  Margaret,  who 
married  Robert,  Earl  of  Fife  and  Duke  of  Albany,  third  son-  of 
Robert  II.  The  Duke  cannot  have  been  born  many  months 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  year  1340.  The  Countess  of 
Menteith  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  held  the  Mowbray’s  baronies 
of  Barnbougle  and  Dalmeny,  which  are  almost  adjacent  to 
Abercorn.  There  seems  at  least  nothing  which  militates  with  the 
speculation  that  the  Sir  John  Graham  who  divested  himself  of  his 
baronies  of  Dalkeith  and  Abercorn  in  1341-42  may  have  been  the 
Graham  who  married  the  Countess  of  Menteith. 

By  one  account  Sir  John  was  succeeded  by  his  daughters  ; 
according  to  another  account,  by  his  sisters,  Margaret  (IX.)  and 
another,  whose  Christian  name  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

IX.  Margaret  de  Graham,  sister  (or  daughter),  and  coheiress 
of  John  de  Graham,  according  to  the  accounts  married  Sir 
William  of  Douglas,  “ The  Flower  of  Chivalry,”  who  received  the 
baronies  of  Dalkeith  and  Avenel.  Margaret’s  sister  is  said  to  have 
married  Sir  William  More,  in  whose  favour  her  father  granted  the 
charter  already  mentioned  of  the  barony  of  Abercorn.2  Thus 
ended  the  eldest  male  line  of  the  house  of  Graham. 

J.  H.  S. 


1 Wyntoun,  ii.  475. 

2 Douglas  speaks  of  one  daughter  only,  Margaret,  who,  he  says,  married 
Sir  William  Douglas, 
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NEW  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  WALL  OF 
ANTONINUS  PIUS. 

(i Continued  from  p.  134.) 

FROM  Inveravon  Tower  to  Chapel  Hill  = 33  miles  160  yards. 

Bowland  Bay,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Bowling,  is  where  the 
Clyde  begins  to  widen  into  a Firth  ; and  the  Firth  of  Forth  lies  a 
mile  more  or  less  from  Inveravon  Tower.  Allowing  a mile  and 
a-half  for  the  distances  from  Inveravon  Tower  and  Chapel  Hill  to 
the  Firths,  would  bring  the  distance  close  to  Dion’s  estimate  ; which 
renders  it  likely  that  his  3000  Stadia  were  taken  from  this  Wall. 
His  3000  Stadia,  however,  may  be  a round  number. 


1 2.  Chapel  Hill  to  Foot  of  Dumbarton  Rock. 

“ Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history.” — Shakespeare. 

I have  now  set  up  all  the  Slabs  found  hitherto  along  the  Wall  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  that  bear  inscriptions  recording  the  number  of 
passus  executed  by  the  three  Legions, — with  a single  exception. 
This  is  a finely  cut  stone  of  the  II.  Legion,  which  Gordon  first 
descried  set  above  the  Gate  of  Cochno  House  not  far  from  Drum- 
tocher. 


The  Cochno-Gate  Stone. 

The  earliest  notice  of  this  stone  occurs  in  Mr.  Urry’s  Letter, 
1698 : — “ This  stone  was  found  at  Caer  Lieth,  and  is  to  be  seen  at 
Cockneugh.”  Sibbald  does  not  refer  to  it ; though  he  refers  to  one 
above  Cochno-gate  at  an  earlier  date,  as  explained  in  the  last 
Section. 

Stukeley  observes  : “ No.  III.  is  to  be  seen  at  Cochneugh,  found 
at  Caer-lyth  before  mentioned  near  Kilpatrick,  as  in  Mr.  Lluyd’s 
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collections ; it  shows  us  the  Second  Legion  went  on  with  the 
work  of  the  Vallum , 3 miles  372  passus.  Thus  to  be  read, 
IMPERATORI  \etc.\.  The  stone  is  adorned  with  a kind  of  Sea- 
goat  and  a Pegasus,  Foliage  and  Flowers.” 1 After  giving  a descrip- 
tion of  Duntocher  Fort,  Gordon  remarks  : “ At  this  Place  was  dug 
up  a noble  Inscription  to  the  same  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius , and 
adorned  with  several  very  curious  Carvings  in  Relievo , having  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Stone  a Pegasus , and  on  the  top  a Seagoat,  together 
with  Ornaments  on  each  side  of  the  Inscription  of  Embossments, 
on  which  are  engrav’d  the  heads  of  Eagles , and  at  each  corner  a 
Rose.  The  Stone  is  now  above  the  Gate  of  Cochney- House,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Barns,  half-a-mile  from  the  above-mentioned 
Fort.”  After  quoting  the  inscription,  Gordon  adds,  “ The  Sculpture 
of  it  is  executed  with  the  best  taste  of  any  Roman  Stone  in  Scot- 
land.”2 Horsley  as  usual  follows  Gordon,  but  evidently  with  some 
hesitation : “ This  inscription  must  be  referred  to  the  fort  of  Dun- 
tocher, for  there  it  is  said  to  have  been  found,  but  is  now  above  the 
gate  of  Cochnoch  House,  about  half-a-mile  from  this  Fort.”  3 But 
Urry’s  and  Llwyd’s  words  show  it  was  “ found  ” at  Caerleith,  which 
is  thus  described  by  Gordon  : “ A quarter  of  a mile  eastward,  or 
little  more  from  Kirkpatrick  near  a few  Houses  called  Cairleith,  I 
fell  in  upon  the  first  Track  of  the  Causeway,  or  Via  Militarist' 4 * 
Two  pages  before,  however,  Gordon  makes  Cairleith,  half-a-mile 
east  from  Kirkpatrick  ; and  in  Horsley’s  Map,  1731,  it  is  set  down 
about  midway  between  Duntocher  and  Kilpatrick,  where  the 
modern  farm-house  of  Cairleith  stands.  Gordon  could  find  no 
vestige  of  Wall  or  fosse  about  Kirkpatrick,  nor  anywhere  nearer 
than  Cairleith. 

Cairleith  as  a name  cannot  be  traced  very  far  back.  It  does  not 
occur  among  the  lands  belonging  to  Paisley  Abbey,  at  and  after 
1220,  in  the  parish  of  Kilpatrick;  nor  in  the  Rental  Book  of  the 
Abbey  begun  in  1460  ; nor  is  it  one  of  the  fourteen  “ towns  ” of  the 
lordship  of  Kilpatrick,  bound  to  furnish  “ watch-meal  ” to  the 
Castle  of  Dumbarton. 

The  Cochno  Gate  Stone  is  of  medium  size,  measuring  2 feet  3 
inches,  by  1 foot  8J  inches.  It  was  presented  to  the  University  of 


1 An  Account  of  a Roman  Teinple  [<3 r9^.],  1720,  p.  9. 

2 Itinerarium  Septentrionale , 1727,  p.  51. 

3 Britannia  Romana , 1732,  p.  195. 

4 Itinerarium  Septentrionale , 1727,  p.  51. 

VOL.  XVII. — NO.  LXVIII. 
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Glasgow,  by  James  Hamilton  of  Barns,  sometime  after  1731,  when 
Horsley  wrote.  It  is  altogether  a pretty  and  elegant  piece  of 
sculpture  ; though  hardly  so  fine  as  Gordon’s  words  imply.  The 
slab  is  surrounded  with  a plain  border.  At  each  of  the  four  corners 
is  cut  a large  double  rose  with  open  petals.  On  the  top  is  a Capri- 
corn, with  the  two  forefeet,  head  and  horns  of  a goat,  and  tail  of  a 
fish,  but  not  winding  ; clearly  shown.  The  main  inscription  is  cut 
on  a central  panel,  surrounded  with  a corded  border.  At  either  end 
of  the  central  panel  is  cut  a small  crescent-shaped  Pelta  or  Parthian 
shield,  the  knobs  ending  in  eagles’  heads,  and  apparently  a cord 
drawn  across  the  knobs.  Below  the  central  panel,  a Pegasus  in 
full  career,  speeding  on  to  the  left.  The  Emperor’s  name  and 
titles  are  cut  on  either  side  of  the  Capricorn,  one  letter  above  it : 
perhaps  as  an  after-thought,  for  the  letters  are  a little  crowded,  and 
the  usual  C * T • AELIO  omitted.  If  the  Emperor’s  name  and 
titles  be  left  out,  this  stone,  for  the  Sculpture’s  part,  would  be 
almost  identical  with  the  II.  Legion  Stone,  which  I have  assigned 
to  the  length  from  Croyhill  to  Auchindavy  ; perhaps  the  names  and 
titles  were  inserted  for  distinction’s  sake.  If  this  were  really  so,  it 
would  be  a point  in  favour  of  this  stone  being  carved  after  the 
other,  and  meant  for  a section  farther  to  the  west. 

The  Inscription  reads,  as  follows  : — 

IMP  A NTON 

Capricorn 

AVG  PIO 

P P 

LEG 

Pelta  1 1 . Pelta 

AVG 

F-P-  III  CCLXX 

Pegasus 

Extended:  “ Imperatori  Antonino,  Augusto,  Pio,  Patri  Patriae, 
Legio  II.,  Augusta  Fecit,  Passus  III.,  CCLXX.” 

“ To  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  Augustus,  Pious,  Father  of  his 
Country,  the  II.  Legion,  the  Augustan,  made  3270  passus.” 

I have  adopted  Hiibner’s  reading  of  3270  passus;  some  anti- 
quaries read  3271  or  3272  passus. 

— 2 miles  1745  yards,  DAnville. 

— 3 miles  11  yards,  Smith. 


3270  passus 
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The  length  to  which  this  Slab  belonged. 

The  Slab  could  not  have  been  set  up  at  Caerleith  where  it 
was  “found,”  because  the  Drumtocher,  VI.  Legion  Stone  of  1812 
covers  the  ground  to  half-a-mile  below  Chapel  Hill.  Gordon’s 
assertion  that  this  II.  Legion  Stone  was  dug  up  at  Duntocher, 
gives  a warning  that  his  assertions  cannot  always  be  trusted  ; 
since  both  Urry  and  Llwyd,  twenty-five  years  before,  state  that 
it  was  “ found  ” at  Caerleith. 


STONE  FOUND  AT  CAERLEITH,  II.  LEGION,  3270  PASS  US. 


The  Slab  therefore  must  have  been  a ‘ carried  stone  ; ” and  a 
crofter  or  small  farmer  was  more  likely  to  have  carried  it  to  Caer- 
leith from  Dunglas  or  Dumbarton,  than  from  Castelcary  or  Falkirk. 
Claud  Hamilton,  Esquire,  of  Cochno,  might  have  fetched  it  from  a 
distance  to  be  an  ornament  to  his  Gate  ; but  Urry’s  letter  shows  it 
was  “ found  ” at  Caerleith.  Another  travelled  stone  was  discovered 
years  ago,  being  a finely  carved  Celtic  Slab,  used  as  a foot- 
bridge for  crossing  Sandyford  Burn,  between  Kilpatrick  and  Dun- 
tocher. No  doubt  it  had  come  from  Kilpatrick.  Another  argu- 
ment for  this  Inscription  belonging  to  the  west  end  of  the  Wall 
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is,  that  from  Caer-ridden  to  Auchindavie,  all  the  lengths  of  the 
Legions  are  based  on  4 miles  + passus ; all  to  the  West  of 
Auchindavie  on  3 miles  + passus.  From  Auchindavie  to  Chapel 
Hill,  the  space  is  completely  filled  up  by  well-authenticated  Slabs, 
found  on  or  near  to  the  sections  recorded  in  the  Inscriptions.  So 
there  only  remains  the  course  of  trying  the  Wall  and  fosse  down 
to  the  foot  of  Dumbarton  Rock.  I tried  at  first  to  block  this 
Slab  into  the  gap  of  5 or  6 miles,  between  Inveravon  and  Castel- 
cary  ; but  failed  in  realising  any  satisfactory  result 


Did  the  Wall  end  at  Kilpatrick,  or  at 
Dumbarton  Rock? 

This  forms  a long-contested  question.  Our  earliest  authority, 
Bede,  the  Monk  of  Jarrow,  makes  it  end  at  the  Rock  of  Dumbarton. 
Speaking  of  the  Inlets  of  the  Sea,  he  says  : “ The  Western  has  on 
it,  that  is,  on  the  right  hand  thereof,  the  city  Alcluith,  which  in  their 
language  signifies  the  Rock  Cluith,  for  it  is  close  by  the  river  of 
that  name.” 

Again : “ It  begins  at  about  two  miles’  distance  from  the 
monastery  of  Abercurnig  [Abercorn],  on  the  west,  at  a place 
called  in  Pictish  language  Peanfahel,  but  in  the  English  tongue 
Penneltun,  and  running,  to  the  westward,  ends  near  the  city 
Alcluith.”1 

Ravenna’s  Geography  ( circa  700-800),  ends  it  with  a place 
called  Credigon.  The  name  has  perished,  but  it  appears  likely  to 
have  been  near  Kilpatrick  ; for  a little  farther  on  he  has  Leviodanum , 
plainly  a mistake  for  Leviodunum,  which  appears  to  be  the  “ Dun  ” 
on  the  Leven,  that  is  to  say,  Dumbarton  Rock. 

Fordun,  the  earliest  Scottish  historian  makes  it  end  at  Kil- 
patrick. 

After  a long  interval  we  come  to  our  first  Scottish  antiquaries. 

Sir  Robert  Sibbald  (1681-171 1),  with  his  usual  wealth  of  choice, 
in  some  of  his  writings  ends  the  Wall  at  Kilpatrick  ; in  others,  at 
Dumbarton.  Christopher  Irvin,  however,  whose  papers  Sibbald 
used,  begins  it  very  emphatically  at  Dumbarton.  Alexander 
Gordon  (1725)  begins  the  Wall  at  Kilpatrick.  John  Horsley 
(1731)  follows  Gordon,  but  doubtfully;  for  he  thinks  it  might 
have  gone  down  as  far  as  Dunglas.  Roy  begins  the  Wall 


1 Bede’s  History , Lib.  i.  c.  12.  Written  c.  A.D.  730. 
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at  Kilpatrick  {c.  1755).  Stuart  (1845)  also  begins  at  Kil- 
patrick. George  Chalmers  (c.  1808),  on  the  other  hand,  considers 
the  Wall,  fosse  and  road  had  gone  down  as  far  as  Dunglas  ; or 
perhaps,  even  to  Dumbarton.  Chalmers’  opinion,  is  entitled  to 
great  weight  ; because  based  on  the  existence  of  Fords  on  the 
Clyde,  lower  on  the  river  than  Kilpatrick,  which  had  been  over- 
looked by  previous  antiquaries. 


The  Ford  of  Dumbuck. 

Chalmers  explains  very  clearly  about  this  Ford  : — 

“ The  military  road  went  on  to  Dunglas,  and  may  have  proceeded  even  to 
Alcluid  ; the  obvious  reason  for  carrying  the  Prcetentnra  so  low  down  on  the 
Firth  was  plainly  to  cover  the  fords  on  the  Clyde.  At  Old  Kilpatrick,  where 
the  modern  opinions  place  the  western  termination  of  the  Wall,  the  Clyde 
was  quite  shallow  throughout  its  whole  breadth,  which  is  about  a quarter 
of  a mile.  Lower  down,  between  Dunglas  and  Dunbarton,  there  was  the 
Ford  of  Dumbuck,  stretching  across  the  river,  which  when  it  was  surveyed 
by  Mr.  Watt,  in  1769,  had  only  two  feet  depth  of  water,  at  ebb-tide;  and 
this  shoal  had  only  three  feet  depth  of  water,  for  an  extent  of  six  hundred 
yards  up  and  down  the  Clyde  at  this  place.” — MS.  Report. 1 

Mr.  Golbourne,  of  Chester,  was  employed  by  the  Magistrates  of 
Glasgow  to  deepen  the  Clyde,  so  as  to  permit  large  ships  to  ascend 
to  the  Broomielaw.  He  found,  in  1769,  the  Ford  at  Dumbuck  to 
be  2 feet  at  low  tide,  14  feet  opposite  Dunglas  Castle,  2 feet  at 
Kilpatrick  Sands.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  1770  to 
contract  the  river  by  jetties  and  deepen  it  by  dredging  “between 
the  lower  end  of  Dumbuck  Ford  and  the  Bridge  of  Glasgow,  so  as 
there  shall  be  seven  feet  of  water  in  every  part  of  the  river  at  neap 
tides.”  This  Act  was  speedily  put  in  execution,  and  on  8th 
August,  1781,  Mr.  Golbourne  reported,  that,  at  Dumbuck  Ford, 
“we  had  the  pleasure  to  find  no  less  than  14  feet.” 2 So  ended 
Dumbuck  Ford. 

In  the  year  1898,  Mr.  Donnelly  made  a discovery  of  a wooden 
structure,  on  the  north  bank  of  Clyde,  opposite  and  near  to  Dum- 
buck, and  1 mile  east  of  Dumbarton  Rock.  This  pile  structure 


1 Chalmers’  Caledonia , 1807,  Vol.  i.  p.  118,  Footnote. 

2 History  of  the  Parish  of  West  Kilpatrick , by  Mr.  John  Bruce,  pp.  1 1,  12. 
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lay  4 feet  above  low-water  mark  and  5 feet  below  high-water 
mark.  The  remains  showed  that  a good  deal  of  timber  must 
have  been  used  about  the  structure,  and  it  had  been  surrounded 
by  a rough  breakwater  of  stone.  Near  the  wooden  structure, 
a large  bell-formed  canoe  was  found,  lying  within  a dock-like 
structure,  with  its  prow  pointing  to  the  river.  It  measured  35 
feet  7 inches  in  length  ; 4 feet  beam  at  the  stern,  and  which  has 
been  square  ; and  two  feet  deep.  The  hull  was  3 inches  thick. 
The  canoe  had  been  repaired,  and  showed  the  marks  for  the  seats 
which  had  been  fitted  in  it.  It  forms  the  largest  canoe  found  in 
the  Clyde.1 

Since  the  above  discovery,  another  has  been  made  at  Langbank, 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Clyde,  of  a similar  structure,  but  with- 
out the  canoe.  My  opinion  is  that  this  has  been  a very  early 
canoe-ferry,  for  carrying  passengers  from  one  side  of  the  Clyde  to 
the  other.  Though  the  Ford  at  low  tide  must  have  been  passable 
for  horsemen  ; yet  a large  and  roomy  canoe  would  be  necessary  for 
others  ; it  was  much  better  than  a curragh,  or  wicker  boat  covered 
with  hides,  which  usually  contained  only  three  persons.  The  date 
when  canoes  ceased  to  be  used  in  lochs,  rivers,  and  firths  in  Scot- 
land, has  been  little  studied  ; but  I should  guess  this  Ferry  existed 
both  before  and  after  Dumbarton  was  erected  into  a burgh,  which 
was  about  the  year  1220. 

Sir  William  Fraser  informs  us  that  the  old  name  of  the  estate, 
house,  and  hamlet  of  Dumbuck,  was  Carcaston.  In  December, 
1697,  the  fourth  part  of  the  Milnetoun  of  Colquhoun  and  Carcas- 
ton, in  the  Barony  of  Colquhoun,  were  sold  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Colquhoun  to  John  Colquhoun  of  Middletoun  of  Colquhoun.2 

Carcaston,  as  I am  inclined  to  think,  had  been  originally  Caer- 
craskin — meaning  the  hamlet  at  the  crossing,  in  this  case  the 
canoe  ferry.  Between  Annandale  and  Clydesdale,  in  old  writs,  we 
meet  with  a farm  named  Greskin ; between  Fife  and  Strathern, 
the  parish  of  Arrin-Grosk,  now  Arn-Gask  ; at  the  Bridge  of  Earn, 
the  estate  of  Kilgraston,  probably  originally  Cuhgras-ken.  Cros  in 


1 Notes  of  the  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  a Pile  Structure  [&c.],  by  John 
Bruce,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Proceedings  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland  (1900), 
Vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  437-462. 

2 The  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun , by  William  Fraser,  1869,  Vol.  ii.  p.  11.  “The 
Milton  of  Colquhoun,  afterwards  called  Carcasken,  formed  the  south-eastern 
side  of  Colquhoun,”  p.  6 ; “ Carcaston,  now  called  Dumbuck,”  p.  20. 
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Gaelic  means  to  go  across,  and  ken  may  be  for  ceann , head — the 
head  of  the  crossing.  These  remarks  are  given  merely  as  surmises  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Chalmers  is  right  about  there  being 
a Ford  at  Dumbuck,  and  we  need  not  think  the  Roman  engineers 
so  unwary  as  to  leave  such  a ford  open.  If  the  Antonine  Wall 
followed  the  same  principles  as  Hadrian’s,  which  is  likely,  it  must 
have  been  prolonged  to  Dumbarton  Rock,  below  which  no  horse- 
man could  cross.  Hadrian’s  Wall  extended  to  Bowness,  below  which 
no  horseman  could  cross  the  Solway.  Curiously  enough  there  is  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  miles  near  the  west  end  of  Hadrian’s  Wall, 
which  was  originally  a marsh,  where  no  trace  of  Wall  or  fosse  can 
be  found.  Between  the  fields  and  marshy  ground,  still  flooded 
at  high  tides  by  the  Clyde,  has  been  raised  at  some  period  a strong 
embankment,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  at  earlier  times, 
the  high  tides  had  come  farther  up,  which  may  account  for  no 
remains  of  Wall  or  fosse,  now  existing  between  Dunglas  and 
Dumbarton.  There  is  a sort  of  natural  hollow  visible  in  a straight 
line  between  Dumbarton  Rock  and  the  foot  of  Dumbuck  Hill  ; but 
whether  the  fosse  and  Wall  went  so  we  cannot  tell;  only,  if  they 
ever  existed,  their  course  could  not  have  been  far  distant. 


No  traces  remain  on  the  map  from  Chapel  Hill  to  Dumbarton 
Rock.  The  course,  however,  could  not  have  been  far  divergent 
from  that  selected,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  steep  hills  to  the 


Measurements. 


Ordnance  Survey. 


Clyde. 


Chapel  Hill  to  foot  of  Dumbarton  Rock. 


Chapel  Hill  to  east  end  of  Bow- 
land  Harbour,  903  yards. 


Chapel  Hill  to  opposite  Dunglas 
Castle,  measured  along  Rail- 
way . . . . . 


1 mile  468  yards. 


Thence  measured  along  Railway 
to  Dumbuck ; thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  foot  of  Dum- 
barton Rock 


2 miles  560  yards. 

3 miles  1028  yards. 


Chapel  Hill  to  Dumbarton  Rock 
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Legionary  Stone  II.  Legion  . 2 miles  1745  yards,  D’Anville. 

3 miles  1 1 yards,  Smith. 

But  adding  the  973  yards  or 
999  yards  by  which  the 
Duntocher  Stone  reached 

beyond  Chapel  Hill,  gives  . 3 miles  958  yards,  D’Anville. 

or  ....  . 3 miles  1010  yards,  Smith. 

But  the  distances  will  be  best  compared  by  measuring  thus : — 

Duntocher  Fort  to  foot  of  Dumbarton  Rock. 

Ordnance  Survey  ...  5 miles  1751  yards. 

Legions  VI.  and  II.,  6510 passus  =5  miles  1681  yards,  D’Anville. 
„ „ „ =5  miles  1733  yards,  Smith. 

Smith’s  estimate  and  the  Ordnance  Survey  give  practically 
identical  results,  being  only  a difference  of  18  yards  on  6 miles. 


End  of  the  New  Measurement  of  the  Wall  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  Erected  a.d.  140-142. 

In  bringing  this  laborious  work  to  an  end,  so  far  as  the  actual 
measurement  is  concerned,  I wish  to  state  that  I have  used  every 
Stone  found  along  the  Wall,  with  numeral  letters  upon  it ; and 
that  these  fill  up  the  whole  distance,  except  6652  passus , between 
Inveravon  Fort  and  Castel-cary,  for  which  no  stones  have  been 
found.  I have  supplied  their  place  by  guessing  at  a VI.  Legion 
Stone,  and  a Cohort  Stone.  If  these  Stones  be  ever  found,  or 
other  remains,  casting  new  light  on  the  sections  of  the  Wall, 
I reserve  the  right  to  myself,  and  to  any  person  who  may  follow 
my  judgment,  to  change  opinion  according  to  the  evidence.  Mean- 
time, with  the  exception  of  the  section  from  Inveravon  Fort  to 
Castel-cary,  I have  personally  no  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
assignations  ; there  is  a little  difficulty  about  the  II.  Legion  Stone 
from  Chapel  Hill  to  Dumbarton  Rock,  as  it  was  not  “ found  ” on 
the  section.  But  as  the  whole  half  of  the  Wall  from  Auchindavy 
to  Dumbarton  Rock  by  Legionary  Stones  and  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey are  practically  identical,  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  assignation  is 
correct. 

The  length  of  the  whole  Wall  from  end  to  end,  beginning  at 
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the  Fort  at  Bridgeness  and  ending  at  the  foot  of  Dumbarton  Rock, 
sums  up  as  follows  : — 

Bridgeness  to  foot  of  Dumbarton  Rock, 

By  Ordnance  Survey  ...  40  miles  1064  yards. 

By  Legionary  Stones,  44,113, 

passus  .....  =40  miles  672  yards,  D’Anville. 

=40  miles  1024  yards,  Smith. 

Showing  a difference  of  40  yards  on  a distance  of  40J  miles.  I con- 
fess I should  have  liked  as  well  a difference  somewhat  larger ; but 
there  it  is.  The  Ordnance  Survey  and  the  Legionary  numbers, 
taking  Smith’s  larger  estimate  of  the  length  of  a Roman  mile, 
turn  out  in  fact  to  be  the  same. 

Alexander  Gibb,  F.S.A.  Scot 
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THE  FARE  OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF 
ROYAL  BURGHS  IN  1733-35. 


HANCE  has  brought  me  a number  of  bills  incurred  by  the 


good  town  of  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1733-35,  f°r  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs.  The  Accounts  are 
in  most  cases  attested  by  a Bailie,  and  are  receipted  in  favour  of 
the  City  Treasurer.  They  bear  evidence  of  substantial  entertain- 
ment provided,  though  one  regrets  that  no  indication  is  given  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Company  on  any  occasion.  The  variety  of 
dishes  is  not  great,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  even  in  the  short 
period  in  question  some  culinary  progress  was  made,  for  the  later 
menus  contain  such  dainties  as  “ moorfowl  and  lemond,”  “ barley 
soup  with  raisins,”  and  “ a peremeid  tairts  ” which  have  no  counter- 
part in  the  earlier  menus.  Some  odd  entries  are  “ supe  and  marro- 
bons,”  “ tonge  and  udder  with  claret  sauce,”  “ tonge  with  ethere  and 
daimson  sauce,”  “ quols  (toothpicks)  and  twist.”  Oysters  figure, 
though  the  month  is  July,  and  there  is  a single  reference  to  tobacco, 
“ snuff  id.” 

The  liquors  include  ale  (bread  and  ale  is  an  invariable  item), 
claret,  sherry,  madeira,  rhenish,  brandy  (for  servants),  2s.  wine, 
half-crown  wine,  and  near  the  end  of  most  bills  “ a cool  tankard,” 
which  was  compounded  with  fruit  and  sugar.  It  is  noticeable  that 
sherry,  madeira,  and  rhenish,  as  well  as  claret,  were  served  by 
measure,  and  must  therefore  have  been  kept  on  draught.  Port 
was  little  drunk  at  the  time  and  does  not  appear.  There  were  no 
strong  waters  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Burghs. 

The  details  of  the  Accounts  afford  several  testimonies  to  the 
geniality  of  the  gatherings  and  the  indisposition  of  the  Burghers 
to  part. 

As  illustrations  of  the  fare,  some  of  the  bills  are  appended  in 
full,  and  the  abstract  of  these  bills  for  the  year  1735,  which  shows 
the  houses  patronised,  also  shows  that  Edinburgh  made  a handsome 
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contribution  to  the  Convention  in  money  sterling.  There  are  traces 
by  the  way  that  money  Scots  had  not  been  forgotten. 

W.  B.  W. 


i.  Account  to  John  Sloss,  3rd  July,  1733. 


12  Chickens  and  Colly- 

To  4 Bottles  Wine 

-£ 

8 

0 

flour  . . . .£ 

9 

0 

1 Bottles  Midera  . 

3 

0 

8 Hens  .... 

8 

0 

2 M.  Ranish  . 

3 

4 

6 Duks  .... 

7 

0 

1 Muchken  Malmezie 

2 

0 

Cohered  Pigg 

3 

0 

Bread  and  Ale 

8 

0 

Hamm  .... 

10 

6 

Servts  . 

1 

0 

Selled  wl-  Oyle  and  Vin- 

niger .... 

1 

6 

16  Chappons  Wine  . 1 

6 

8 

£ 4 

1 1 

0 

Cook  and  Servants,  is. 


2.  Account  to  John  Stedman,  4th  July,  1734. 


To  Soupes  for  all  the  Tables  £ 1 

1 

0 

To  a Dish  of  Salmond  Green 

To  a Large  Quarter  Mutton 

Sace  . . . . £ 

3 

6 

Boyld  and  Colloflowre  . 

6 

0 

To  Almond  Puddinge  . 

4 

0 

To  a Rost  Backe  Lage  of 

Relief— To  three  Rost  Duckes 

3 

6 

Beeff  and  Sassages 

7 

0 

3rd  Table — To  Chickens 

To  a Codd  oyster  sace  and 

Allabries 

0 

0 

fryd  fishes 

6 

0 

4 th  Table — To  two  Rost 

To  a Dish  of  Salmond  wl 

Duckes 

2 

4 

Green  Sace  and  fryd 

To  a Dish  of  Pease 

1 

8 

fishes  .... 

4 

6 

To  a Dish  of  Artichockes  . 

2 

6 

To  Chickens  Alla  Bries 

8 

0 

To  Chainnie  oranges,  apri- 

To  Boyld  Puliets  oyster  Sace 

3 

4 

cockes  and  other  fruits 

Reliefs-  -To  four  Rost  Du  ekes 

4 

8 

for  all  the  tables  . . 1 

5 

0 

To  two  Rost  Geese 

5 

0 

To  three  Dizeen  of  2s  Wine  3 

12 

0 

To  two  Dish  of  Pease  . 

4 

0 

To  three  botles  White  Wine 

5 

0 

To  two  dish  of  Artichockes 

5 

° 

To  a Muchken  Shirrie  and 

To  a grand  Dish  of  Tairtes 

15 

0 

Shuggare 

1 

1 

2 nd  Table — To  a Rost  Lag 

To  bread  and  ale 

13 

0 

of  Beeff 

6 

0 

To  a Dish  of  Pease 

2 

0 

12 

1 

3.  Account  to  James  Cassie,  3rd  July,  1735. 

To  hotchpotch  . . . £ 

12 

6 

I 18  Ducklen  Rosted  wl- 

To  a ham  wl-  spinnage 

10 

6 

a Goseberry  Sause  . £ 

19 

0 

3 Sys  of  Beef  Rosted  . 

15 

0 

12  Chickens  Rosted  wl- 

A whole  Salmond  wl-  Green 

a Goseberry  Sause 

7 

0 

Sauss  .... 

6 

6 

2 hind  qrs-  of  Mutton  Rosted 

18  Chickens  Boyld  wl-  Collo- 

wl*  Colloflowr 

8 

6 

flowr  .... 

10 

6 

2 piggs  Rosted 

7 

0 
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3.  Account  to  James  Cassie — continued. 


To  peis  and  Artichoacks  . £ 90 

8 pints  of  Straberries  . 54 

6 Chapens  of  Cream  . 40 

In  ye  Crown  for  bread  and 

ale  ....  40 

Suggar  in  Do.  . . 26 

In  ye  Thirsle  for  bread  and 

ale  ...  10 

Suggar  in  Do.  . . 04 

In  ye  Ship  for  bread  and  ale  1 8 

Suggar  in  Do.  . 08 

In  ye  Swan  for  bread  and 

ale  ...  12 

Suggar  in  Do.  . . o 10 

In  ye  Burrough  Room  for 

bread  and  ale  10 


To  ye  Servants  for  Brandy 

and  ale  and  bread  . £ 7 10 

For  quills  ....  06 

28  Chapens  of  smal  Wine  .268 
2 Bott.  £ Crown  Wine  . 5 o 

5 Bott.  2s-  Wine  . . 10  o 

One  Glass  Brock  . . 10 

One  Mutt.  Cherry  wl-  suggar  1 1 

One  Mutt.  Madira  . 16 

in  all  £10  17  4 

more  wine  15  1 

please  mind  the  Cook  2 o 


£11  14  5 


4.  Account  to  Mrs.  Herdman,  30th  June,  1735. — 
Provost  M‘Aulay’s  Party. 


Beef  and  Mutton  Staiks  . £ 2 

Chickens  ....  1 

Pees  .....  1 

Bread  and  ale  ...  1 

7 Botles  \ Crown  Wine  . 17 

2 Botles  2s-  Wine  . . 4 

Servants  ....  o 

Cook  .....  o 


Carryforward  . . £1  7 


o I Brought  forward  . . £1  7 10 

6 After  ye  bill  there  was  2 
4 bott.  \ Crown  Wine  . 5 o 

2 And  1 Mutt.  Claret  wl-  Mr. 

6 j Irvine  and  a Gentle- 

0 j man  . . . . o 10 

3 

1 



10  I £1  13  8 


5.  Abstract,  1735. 


June  30. 

Herdmans 

• £6 

1 7 

0 

July  4.  In  Robert  Brown  . £5 

3 

July  1. 

Mushets 

. 20 

11 

0 

In  Robert  Clarks  . 10 

5 

Mrs.  Nicolsons 

• 7 

9 

2 

5.  In  Mrs.  Thoms  . 24 

7 

2. 

In  Steedmans 

. 11 

2 

6 

In  Sloashs 

. 8 

IO 

9 

£117 

6 

3- 

In  Cassies 

. 11 

14 

5 

At  different  times  wl- 

In  Mrs.  Stewarts 

. 11 

5 

6 

Burrows  . . .7 

8 
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iSeto  s iQotes* 

7Vz<?  First  Edition  Craze. 

Last  week  a set  of  the  First  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  brought 
fSoo  at  auction. 

The  Egyptian  Mummy  Market. 

An  Egyptian  mummy,  said  to  be  that  of  a priest  who  lived  about  600 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  has  been  sold  by  auction  in  Leeds  for 
£2,  7s.  6d. 

Ancient  Tombs  at  Malta. 

It  is  reported  at  Malta  that  several  ancient  tombs  have  been  discovered 
near  the  Grand  Harbour.  They  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Pheaceans, 
who  settled  in  the  Island  before  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks. 

The  Ancient  Burgh  Seal  of  Crail. 

The  old  brass  seal  some  time  ago  found  in  Crail,  and  noticed  in  these 
pages  at  the  time,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a communication  to  the 
Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Millar,  who  identifies  it  with 
the  seal  used  by  the  Provost  of  Crail  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century. 

St.  Giles's , Edinburgh. 

A recent  gale  blew  down  one  of  the  finials  from  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  church.  The  stones  in  their  fall  damaged  the  corner  of  one  of  the 
buttresses.  But  the  whole  injury  was  confined  to  the  modern  casing  and 
ornamentation  of  the  church,  and  has  been  promptly  repaired. 

Discovery  at  Genoa. 

An  archaeological  discovery  of  apparently  considerable  importance  has 
been  made  in  the  Piazza  Cavour,  in  Genoa,  where  the  result  of  excavations 
recently  made  has  brought  to  light  a large  piece  of  marble  bearing  the 
letters  “ Agripp  T.  Potes.” 

Seal  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Abbey  of  Coupar- Angus. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Millar  when  making  a communication  to  the  Society  of 
Scottish  Antiquaries  in  February,  on  the  Crail  Burgh  Seal,  reported  and 
described  another  brass  seal,  a capitular  seal  of  Coupar-Angus  Abbey ; and 
mentioned  that  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Lady  Abercromby, 
Camperdown  House,  Dundee. 
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Robe  Makers  in  182 2. 

A,  correspondent  of  a contemporary  recalls,  in  view  of  the  expected 
State  visit  of  their  Majesties  to  Edinburgh,  that  in  preparation  for  the  visit 
of  King  George  IV.  in  1822,  the  Edinburgh  Magistrates’  robes  were  made 
in  London,  the  Glasgow  Magistrates’  in  Edinburgh,  the  Paisley  Magistrates’ 
in  Glasgow,  and  the  Renfrew  Magistrates’  in  Paisley. 

The  Scottish  Text  Society. 

The  Glasgow  friends  of  this  Society  held  a meeting  there  on  21st  Feb- 
ruary last,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  if  the  Society  received  sufficient 
support  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  Principal  Story  was  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  J.  T.  T.  Brown,  of  97  West  Regent  Street,  was  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  charged  with  the  arrangements.  As  the  result  of  the 
meeting  and  of  the  Secretary’s  exertions,  the  Society  has  received  a great 
accession  to  its  roll  of  membership. 

Antique  Furniture  from  Linlithgow  Palace. 

At  a sale  at  Linlithgow  of  effects  which  belonged  to  the  late  Miss  Baird, 
who  died  a short  time  ago,  two  antique  “ Crown  ” chairs  which  had 
formerly  been  part  of  the  furniture  of  Linlithgow  Palace  were  sold  for  forty 
guineas  each.  The  old  chairs,  which  are  of  black  oak,  are  of  great 
antiquarian  and  historical  interest,  and  are  said  to  have  been  purchased 
and  removed  from  the  Palace  on  its  being  burned  by  the  dragoons  of 
General  Hawley  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  Some  very  fine  pieces  of 
antique  and  Chippendale  furniture  were  sold  at  the  same  time. 

Roman  Remains  in  N orthamptonshire. 

Mr.  William  Le  Queux,  who  is  making  excavations  of  Roman  remains 
at  Castor,  Northamptonshire,  on  Saturday  discovered  in  a field  close  to  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Ermine  Street,  the  floor  and  boundary  walls  of  a 
temple.  The  floor  is  40  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  beautifully  tesselated 
in  a design  of  white  and  red,  and  is  in  perfect  preservation.  Quantities  of 
red  fresco  have  been  dug  out,  together  with  ashes,  Roman  pottery  and 
glass.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  a large  pear-shaped  hollow,  about  two 
feet  deep  and  ten  feet  wide,  in  the  middle  of  which  are  remains  of  the  base 
of  the  altar. 

Old  Scots  Stained  Glass. 

How  much  or  how  little  glazing  there  was  in  windows  in  Scotland 
before  the  Reformation,  and  how  much  of  the  church  window-glass  was 
stained,  seems  very  doubtful.  Though  windows  are  very  breakable,  glass 
is  almost  indestructible,  and  the  more  completely  the  window  is  smashed 
the  more  certainly  some  pieces  of  glass  will  be  found  round  about.  The 
earth  round  the  walls  of  our  abbeys  and  cathedrals  must  surely  yield  more 
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information  than  has  yet  been  collected.  Doubtless  most  of  our  readers 
are  aware  that  the  quaint  rendering  of  the  old  Royal  arms  and  badge  of 
Scotland,  which  has  adorned  the  Scottish  Antiquary' s cover  for  a good 
many  years,  is  taken  from  one  of  the  three  medallions  of  pre-Reformation 
stained  glass  still  in  the  windows  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Hammermen’s 
Guild,  in  Edinburgh. 

Parliament  Hall , Edinburgh. 

Every  winter  brings  a repetition  of  the  evidence  that  the  vandalism  of 
the  Board  of  Works  which  sawed  off  the  gilded  knobs  of  the  old 
carved  oak  roof  to  replace  them  with  rows  of  incandescent  electric  lamps, 
was  a blunder  as  well  as  a mistake.  The  light  from  these  when  it  is  turned 
on,  spoils  the  effect  of  the  roof  and  does  not  properly  light  the  hall,  and 
when  the  light  is  not  required,  each  limb  of  the  open  roof  work  is  seen  to 
have  a small  glass  globe  on  the  end  of  it,  like  the  drop  on  the  end  of  an 
old  man’s  nose.  When  the  workmen,  preparatory  to  fixing  the  lamps  on, 
were  engaged  in  sawing  off  the  old  knobs,  and  these  were  falling  on  the 
floor,  they  are  said  to  have  been  picked  up  and  carried  off  as  curiosities  by 
tourists  and  others  who  happened  to  be  in  the  place  at  the  time.  The 
roof,  the  finest  in  Scotland,  dates  from  1632. 

An  American  Claima7it  to  the  Sutherland  Estate. 

Mr.  Edmund  Hennessey,  a Brooklyn  lawyer,  has  discovered  another 
“mare’s  nest.”  His  wife  it  appears  claims  the  estates  of  the  dukedom  of 
Sutherland  and  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  She  says  : — “ I base 
my  claims  upon  my  descent  from  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  of  three  gener- 
ations ago.  My  great-grandmother  was  Mary  Sutherland,  a granddaughter 
of  Lord  Rothsay  Duff,  and  a niece  of  the  then  Duke  of  Sutherland.  She 
married  Michael  Geoghan,  an  Irish  physician,  with  whom  she  came  to  New 
York  to  live.  Later  the  family  went  West.  I did  not  take  this  matter  up 
before  because  I shrank  from  publicity,  but  now  I feel  that  it  is  time  I 
asserted  my  claim.  Just  what  course  I will  pursue  in  the  matter,  however, 

I have  not  fully  determined.”  There  is  no  use  attempting  to  cure 
Americans  of  the  Scottish  estate-heiring  mania. 

The  Scottish  Record  Society. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  issued  to  the  subscribers  the 
remainder  of  the  Index  to  the  Register  of  Testaments  for  the  Commis- 
sariot  of  St.  Andrews,  and  also  the  Registers  of  Testaments  of  Argyle, 
Caithness,  the  Isles,  Peebles,  Brechin,  and  Dumfries.  The  Greyfriars 
Register  of  Burials  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Trustees  of  Sir  William 
Fraser  was  also  issued. 

The  Society  will  print  during  1903  the  Registers  for  Dunblane, 
Dunkeld,  Kirkcudbright,  Lauder,  and  Lanark,  and  in  1904  Moray, 
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Orkney,  and  Zetland,  Stirling,  and  Wigtown.  When  these  registers  are 
issued,  the  Council  propose  to  proceed  with  the  Register  of  Edinburgh 
Marriages,  from  the  commencement  of  the  register  until  1700. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  MacGregor,  W.S.,  21  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh,  says  that  last  year  has  made  one  or  two  vacancies  in  the  list 
of  membership. 

Remarkable  “ Finds  ” in  the  Tomb  of  a Pharaoh. 

The  Times  records  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Thothmes  IV.  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes.  The  fourth  Thothmes  was 
one  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  the  tomb  is  some  3000 
or  4000  years  old.  Mummified  loins  of  beef,  legs  of  mutton,  and  trussed 
ducks  and  geese,  offerings  made  to  the  dead  King,  cover  the  floor  of  one 
of  the  chambers.  The  great  and  unique  find,  however,  has  been  that  of 
the  actual  chariot  which  was  made  for  the  Pharaoh,  and  in  which  he  rode 
at  Thebes.  The  body  of  it  is  alone  preserved,  but  it  is  in  a perfect 
condition.  The  carving  thereon  represents  scenes  from  the  battles  fought 
by  the  Pharaoh  in  Syria.  The  art  is  of  a very  fine  order,  every  detail  being 
exquisitely  finished,  and  the  faces  of  the  Syrians  being  clearly  portraits 
taken  from  captives  at  Thebes.  With  the  chariot  was  found  the  leather 
gauntlet  with  which  the  King  protected  his  hand  and  wrist  when  using  the 
bow  or  reins. 

Cists  at  Auchterarder. 

An  interesting  pre-historic  burial  place  was  brought  to  light  in  the 
course  of  excavations  carried  out  in  the  new  Sanatorium  grounds  at  Auch- 
terarder. On  the  highest  point  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Celtic  cromlech, 
described  by  Rev.  W.  Mason  Inglis  in  his  Annals  of  an  Angus  Parish,  two 
stone  coffins  or  cists  were  found.  The  discovery  being  reported  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Inglis,  the  cists  were  opened  under  his  instructions,  and  examined  with 
the  greatest  care.  Both  cists  lay  east  and  west.  One  was  found  at  a depth 
of  15  inches  amongst  hard,  dry,  rocky  material,  and  built  entirely  of  rude 
slabs.  The  length  of  the  cist  was  \\  feet,  the  breadth  at  head  14  inches, 
and  at  the  foot  9 inches.  The  remains  consisted  of  a skull,  which  lay 
reclining  to  the  south  in  a wonderful  state  of  preservation,  showing  the 
teeth  well  ground  and  polished  from  the  effects  of  ancient  repasts.  Nothing 
else  was  got  within.  The  other  cist,  which  was  well  built  from  rude  slabs, 
was  found  at  a depth  of  2 feet  3 inches  from  the  surface,  and  varied  in  width 
from  9 to  6 inches.  Nothing  was  discovered  within. 

The  Foundations  of  Venice. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson,  Church  of  Scotland  Chaplain  at  Venice,  and 
author  of  the  recent  instructive  articles  in  the  Scotsman  on  the  Foundations 
of  Venice  (on  24th  November  and  former  dates  noted  in  the  Scottish 
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Antiquary  of  January,  p.  143),  and  the  translation  of  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Fall  of  the  Campanile  ( Scotsman , 12th  February), 
referred  to  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  writes  to  us  with  reference  to  the 
report  of  the  Pall  Mall  correspondent  quoted  by  us  in  January,  p.  144. 
The  report  was  to  the  effect  that  Professor  Boni,  the  distinguished  Italian 
architect,  who  is  known  to  have  formerly  thought  the  foundations  of  the 
Campanile  secure,  had  come  to  blame  their  subsidence  for  the  ruin  which 
took  place.  Dr.  Robertson  reports,  that  having  brought  the  Report  under 
the  Professor’s  notice,  that  gentleman  says  on  the  contrary,  “ Now  that  the 
foundations  have  been  laid  bare  by  excavations  carried  out  round  the 
campanile,  I am  confirmed  in  my  former  expression  of  opinion,  and  have 
no  occasion  to  modify  it  in  any  way.” 

1603  and  1903. 

Recent  high  appointments  have  recalled  to  mind  the  London  epigram 
invented  on  the  occasion  of  the  accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the 
throne  of  England.  The  epigrammatist  concluded  that  if  a Scot  might  sit 
on  the  English  throne,  there  was  nothing  to  stop  a Scot  from  being  Primate 
of  the  English  Church.  By  that  time  the  Saxon  (i.e.,  the  Englishman,  for 
the  Scot  was  of  course  held  to  be  a Celt),  would  be  forced  to  burrow  under 
ground.  That  was  in  1603.  To-day,  in  1903,  the  vision  is  more  than 
fulfilled,  and  the  prophecy  more  than  falsified. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 

The  Archbishop  of  York  ; 

The  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury ; 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  ; 

(The  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  may,  nowadays, 
be  taken  for  granted) ; 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; 

One  of  the  Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury  ; 

The  Attorney-General  for  England  ; 

The  Last  Liberal  Prime  Minister  ; 

The  Present  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
are  all  Scots. 

A MS.  of  W y cliff e s New  Testament. 

Messrs.  Sotheby’s  sale  on  Friday  included  a valuable  and  interesting 
MS.  of  Wycliffe’s  New  Testament,  with  calendar,  &c.,  on  341  leaves 
octavo,  dating  from  circa  1425.  It  is  finely  written,  27  of  the  pages 
have  very  choicely  illuminated  borders  of  flower  decorations  connected 
VOL.  XVII. — NO.  LXVIII.  Q 
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with  a beautiful  ornamental  initial,  and  there  are  many  other  separate 
initials  with  short  marginal  decorations.  The  pedigree  of  the  volume  goes 
back  to  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  in  July,  1591,  it  was  presented  by 
Ralph  Rokeby,  Master  of  the  Old  Foundation  of  St.  Katherine’s  Hospital, 
to  William  Lambarde,  the  well-known  Kentish  historian;  in  1773  the  MS. 
was  in  the  possession  of  William  Herbert,  the  historian  of  English  topo- 
graphy, and  afterwards  in  that  of  Charles  Mayo,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  (1767-1858), 
first  Rawlinson  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford,  and  was  inherited  by  the 
vendor.  It  was  now  purchased  by  Mr.  Quaritch  for  ^550.  There  are 
several  early  MSS.  of  Wycliffe’s  translation  of  the  Bible  in  existence,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  two  very  remarkable  versions  of  the  complete 
Bible  have  appeared  at  Sotheby’s ; one  was  in  the  sale  of  a portion  of  the 
Appendix  MSS.  of  Lord  Ashburnham,  sold  at  Sotheby’s  on  1st  May,  1899, 
on  404  leaves  folio,  and  this  realised  ^£1750;  and  another  written  circa 
1410,  on  269  leaves  folio,  sold  for  f\2oo  on  16th  May,  1901. — Times . 

Charlotte  Square , Edinburgh. 

When  a building  becomes  an  “antiquity”  and  not  merely  a thing  which 
is  “ out  of  date  ” is  sometimes  doubtful.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  buildings  which  punctuate  time  by  being  the  best  of  the  day  which 
produced  them  ought  to  be  preserved.  One  or  two  minor  alterations  effected 
by  individuals  have  more  or  less  spoilt  the  original  perfection  of  Charlotte 
Square,  Edinburgh.  But  it  is  rumoured  that  a London  furniture  firm  has 
bought  a large  house  in  the  Square  and  intends  to  convert  it  into  a ware- 
house and  shop. 

When  it  was  proposed  by  someone  that  the  Usher  Hall  should  be 
planted  on  one  side  of  the  square — to  occupy  the  whole  side,  and  to  be 
itself  a handsome  structure — the  great  weight  of  opinion  among  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  was  against  the  scheme,  as  it  would  injure  one  of 
the  finest  achievements  of  domestic  architecture  in  the  world,  and  which 
marks  a notable  date  in  the  history  of  the  building  of  a most  notable  town. 
What  public  opinion  would  not  permit  the  town  to  do  itself  for  a public 
purpose,  is  now  to  be  done  by  a London  shopkeeper  for  his  own  private 
pocket.  Shops  are  necessary,  and  not  necessarily  ugly  in  their  own  place. 
But  as  it  would  be  senseless  to  erect  a dwelling-house  in  a row  of  shops,  so 
it  is  gratuitous  to  intrude  a shop  into  a stately  square  which  is  really  or 
apparently  entirely  composed  of  dwelling-houses,  and  which  is  on  a uniform 
and  symmetrical  plan  of  architecture,  and  which  is,  as  it  now  stands,  one 
of  the  sights  of  Edinburgh. 

Proposed  Restoration  of  Culross  A bbey . 

This  historic  pile,  both  externally  and  internally,  is  in  a sad  state  of 
disrepair.  The  Abbey  was  founded  in  1217,  since  when  it  has  been  the 
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centre  of  worship  for  the  district.  In  1824  certain  repairs  and  alterations 
were  carried  out  on  the  building  which  not  only  deprived  it  of  its  original 
beauty  and  distinctive  character,  by  shutting  up  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Norman  windows  to  be  found  in  the  country,  but  by  the 
erection  of  two  ill-designed  galleries  imposed  an  unnecessarily  heavy  task 
upon  the  preacher  by  removing  all  resonance  from  the  interior.  To  such 
a stage  has  the  disrepair  reached  that  matters  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on 
much  longer  as  they  are.  Accordingly  the  advice  of  Sir  Rowand  Anderson 
has  been  asked,  and  he  has  submitted  two  schemes,  the  first  being  merely 
to  put  the  structure  into  a good  state  of  repair  by  re-flooring,  re-seating, 
and  re-roofing  the  building.  This  will  cost  a sum  of  ^2000.  As  a second 
and  more  elaborate  scheme,  the  eminent  architect  suggests  the  restoration 
of  the  Abbey  to  its  ancient  historical  state,  which  cannot  be  done  under 
^5000.  In  addition  to  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  under  the  first 
scheme,  the  adoption  of  the  second  will  bring  about  the  removal  of  the 
objectionable  east  and  south  galleries,  rebuilding  the  side  aisles,  the 
north  and  south  transepts,  restoring  the  beautiful  Norman  window  on 
the  east,  and  opening  two  three-light  windows  in  the  north  wall.  — Glasgow 
Herald. 

Preservation  of  Indian  Monuments. 

All  who  take  an  interest  in  the  architecture  of  ancient  India,  must  be 
thankful  for  the  efforts  which  Lord  Curzon  has  made  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  the  monuments.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  as 
Fergusson  said,  India  is  a complete  cosmos  in  itself,  and  that  nowhere  else 
are  the  problems  of  anthropology  and  ethnography  so  easily  studied.  It 
has,  however,  been  difficult  to  convince  English  officials  of  those  facts. 
During  many  years  they  have  looked  upon  everything  ancient  as  barbaric 
or  heathenish,  and  made  no  scruple  of  removing  beautiful  work  in  order 
that  it  might  give  place  to  modern  construction.  As  time  goes  on  such 
vandalism  will  be  more  and  more  reprobated.  Fergusson’s  books  have 
undoubtedly  aided  in  converting  the  official  mind  and  inducing  it  to  value 
the  different  varieties  of  Indian  buildings  as  they  reserved.  The  Archaeo- 
logical Survey  of  India,  if  less  popular,  has  been  more  influential  in  the 
same  direction  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done,  it  cannot  be  said  there 
exists  a sufficient  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  Indian  remains.  Lord  Curzon 
has,  therefore,  arranged  for  the  introduction  of  an  Indian  Monuments  Bill 
before  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council.  The  provisions  are  more  stringent 
than  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bills  for  the  protection  of  remains 
in  England  and  Ireland.  There  is  little  doubt  about  the  measure  becom- 
ing law,  and  then  the  examples  of  the  various  styles  throughout  the 
Empire  will  be  secured  against  the  operations  of  ignorant  men. — The 
Architect. 
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The  Hill  of  Tara . 

If  the  Irish  people  had  a genuine  interest  in  the  Hill  of  Tara  (says  our 
contemporary,  The  Architect ),  they  would  have  purchased  the  tenant’s 
interest  in  the  most  important  part  of  it,  which  was  lately  sold  by  auction. 
A very  small  contribution  from  each  “ patriot  ” would  have  been  sufficient. 
By  that  means  such  insensate  attempts  as  a digging  for  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  could  not  have  been  attempted  for  a great  many  years.  The 
landlord  still  retains  his  interest  in  the  property,  but  he  cannot  prevent 
excavations  which  are  approved  by  whoever  holds  the  land  as  a tenant. 
The  mounds  on  the  hill  are  at  present  within  the  operation  of  the  Ancient 
Monuments  Act  of  1882  to  this  extent  that  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  have  power  to  proceed  against  any  person  other  than  the  owner, 
who  injures  or  defaces  them.  But  the  earthworks  which  are  protected  in 
that  way  are  of  no  great  importance  except  to  confute  those  who  imagine 
an  architectural  structure  existed  there.  It  is  still  possible  to  do  irreparable 
injury  by  explorations  which,  although  they  are  a mockery  of  archaeological 
research,  are  sure  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  many  zealots.  The  guardian- 
ship of  the  mounds  should  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Works.  The 
owner  has  declined  to  take  this  step,  and  there  is  no  power  to  compel  him 
to  do  so.  The  Commissioners  are  doing  their  best  under  the  circumstances 
by  watching  the  hill  very  closely,  and  will  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  prevent  any  resumption  of  excavation.  But  unfortunately,  the 
people’s  interest  in  Tara  and  its  “ Halls  ” is  only  one  of  the  rhetorical  kind. 

Claim  of  Two  Sister  Peeresses  to  Ancient  Baronies . 

The  claim  of  the  sister  peeresses,  the  Countess  of  Yarborough  (Baroness 
Conyers)  and  the  Countess  of  Powis,  to  the  ancient  baronies  of  Fauconberg, 
Darcy  of  De  Knayth,  Darcy  of  Darcy,  Darcy  of  Aston,  Darcy  of  Gilesland, 
and  Meinill  of  Meinill,  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of 
Privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Both  ladies  are  already  rich  in  titles. 
The  elder  sister  is  Baroness  Conyers  in  her  own  right,  and  also  the 
Baroness  Yarborough  of  Lincoln  and  the  Baroness  Worsley.  The  younger 
is  co-heiress  in  the  barony  of  Conyers,  and  also  Viscountess  Clive  of 
Ludlow.  Baroness  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Baroness  Powis,  Baroness  Clive 
of  Walcot,  and  Baroness  Clive  of  Plassey.  But  the  barony  of  Fauconberg, 
if  established,  would  be  the  oldest  in  existence.  There  is  no  rival  claimant 
to  the  titles ; the  only  question  raised  by  the  Crown  is  whether  the 
baronies  can  descend  to  any  but  heirs-male.  The  circumstances  upon 
which  that  question  turns  are  these.  The  baronies,  created  during  the 
Scotch  wars  of  Edward  I.  and  II.,  existed  in  the  male  line  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  then  were  carried  by  the  daughters  into  the  families  of  Darcy 
and  Conyers,  only  to  become  extinct  in  1635.  -But  then  a cousin,  Sir 
Conyers  Darcy,  fourth  Lord  Conyers,  petitioned  King  Charles  I.  to  restore 
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to  him  as  heir-male  the  original  barony  of  Darcy.  The  King  did  so,  and 
in  1641  he  was  created  Lord  Darcy.  Was  that  a separate  creation  or  a 
restoration  ? If  a creation  only,  then  the  title  became  extinct  with  the  last 
male  holder  in  1778;  but  if  it  were  a restoration  then  it  would  descend 
through  the  female  line  to  the  sister  peeresses.  They  have  an  original  writ 
of  summons  to  Parliament  dated  1679  (after  the  revival),  in  which  Baron 
Conyers  is  given  the  Darcy  and  Meinill  titles  as  well.  That  would  settle 
the  question  in  their  favour.  But  the  Crown  say  it  was  a mistake.  The 
case  will  take  months  to  conclude. 

The  Forged  Tiara  of  Saitapharnes. 

The  makers  of  sham  antiquities  usually  practice  anonymously,  and 
whenever  dragged  into  the  light  have  been  in  the  habit  of  disclaiming  any 
of  the  credit  of  the  work  of  their  fingers.  We  seem,  however,  according 
to  the  French  newspapers,  to  have  lived  to  see  a competition  for  the  credit 
of  having  made  a forgery  which  has  deceived  a public  museum.  The 

explanation  can  be  only  that  the  artists  believed  they  were  making  an 

object  for  some  purely  artistic  purpose,  its  being  made  of  pure  gold,  and 
not  merely  gilt,  being  only  a proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  art ! 

The  “ Tiara  of  Saitapharnes  ” occupied  a place  of  honour  in  the 

Museum  of  the  Louvre,  Paris,  for  some  years,  though  it  was  alleged  by 

some  students  that  there  was  an  unaccountable  error  in  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion which  it  bore. 

A few  weeks  ago  a Monsieur  Elina,  a Montmatre  artist,  while  being 
interrogated  by  an  examining  magistrate  concerning  some  pictures  which 
had  been  falsely  attributed  to  Henri  Pille,  took  occasion  to  tell  the  follow- 
ing story He  said  that  about  1888  or  1889  there  existed  in  the  Rue  de 
Norvins,  in  Montmartre,  a manufactory  of  ancient  objects  of  art,  the  two 
directors  of  which  were  now  dead.  About  this  time  a very  well-known 
collector,  since  deceased,  brought  them  the  model  of  an  ancient  tiara,  and 
asked  them  if  they  could  copy  it.  An  affirmative  reply  was  given,  and  he 
(M.  Elina)  was  intrusted  with  the  work.  The  tiara  was  made  of  gold  leaf, 
and  weighed  458  grammes.  The  price  paid  was  4500  francs,  and  it  was 
completed  in  a few  months.  But,  added  the  artist,  as  he  was  suspicious  of 
the  destination  of  his  work,  he  placed  certain  private  signs  on  it.  Later 
he  learned  that  the  tiara  had  been  offered  to  the  British  Museum,  who 
had  discovered  the  fraud.  A little  later,  however,  he  saw  the  work  in  the 
Louvre  Museum,  labelled  the  “ Tiara  of  Saitapharnes,”  and  learned  that 
^16,000  had  been  paid  for  it.  The  artist  further  affirmed  that  there 
existed  in  Paris  regular  manufactories  for  ancient  mummies  and  sarco- 
phagi ; that  these  were  sent  out  to  Egypt,  and  subsequently  returned  to 
France  duly  authenticated. 

These  assertions  naturally  caused  a great  stir  in  artistic  and  archae- 
ological circles. 
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On  26th  March  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  informed  the 
French  Senate  that  he  had  instructed  M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  a member 
of  the  Institute  of  France  and  a Professor  in  the  College  de  France,  to 
make  an  inquiry  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Tiara  of  Saitapharnes,  and 
to  present  a report  embodying  the  result  of  his  investigations.  The 
Minister  has  given  M.  Clermont  Ganneau  full  powers  to  receive  any 
information  bearing  on  the  subject,  or  any  statements  which  may  be  made. 
M.  Clermont  Ganneau  is  well  known  in  the  scientific  world  for  his  treatise 
on  the  counterfeit  Moabite  pottery  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  on  the 
forged  manuscript  copy  of  the  Bible  purchased  fifteen  years  ago  by  the 
British  Museum,  and  full  reliance  will  be  placed  on  his  report.  The 
Minister  stated  at  the  same  time  that  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  had 
removed  the  doubted  crown  from  the  collection  till  the  result  of  the 
investigation  is  known. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  reported  by  the  Figaro  that  M.  Rachumowski,  of 
Odessa,  claims  to  be  the  author  of  the  tiara,  and  adds  that  the  Russian 
engraver  offers  to  furnish  the  sketches  and  designs  made  in  preparation  for  it. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Fall  of  the  Campanile. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  consisting  of  Nicolo  Colletta, 
Caesare  Ceradino,  and  Euglielino  Calderini,  appointed  to  report  on  the  fall 
of  the  Campanile  was  made  public  last  February,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert- 
son, Scotch  Chaplain  in  Venice,  supplied  a translation  of  the  most  salient 
parts  of  it  to  the  Scotsman  of  the  12th  of  that  month.  The  duties  of  the 
Commission  he  writes  were  twofold — to  bring  out  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  catastrophe,  and  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  its  taking  place.  The 
Commissioners,  after  quoting  several  of  the  early  chroniclers  who  all 
describe  the  care  used  so  as  to  assure  stability  in  the  laying  of  the  Cam- 
panile foundations,  proceed  : — 

“ It  is  not  at  all  to  be  even  thought  that  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the 
Campanile  had  anything  to  do  with  the  foundations,  because,  over  and 
above  many  other  considerations  that  exclude  absolutely  such  a supposi- 
tion, one  sees  in  the  trunk  of  the  Campanile  that  is  still  standing  the 
luminous  proof  that  the  foundations  have  not  in  any  way  moved,  and  we 
may  well  repeat  to-day  that  which  architects  and  specialists  put  on  record 
in  1489,  after  a particular  investigation — namely,  that  the  foundations  of 
the  Campa7iile  are  so  well  laid , and  so  strong,  that  they  are  able  to  sustain  a 
very  7tiuch  greater  weight . (The  italics  are  in  the  report.)  The  causes  then 
of  the  disaster  must  be  sought  for  in  the  structure  above.  The  ancient 
chronicles,  and  the  more  modern  writers  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
Campanile  was  liable  to  decay  in  parts,  and  also  suffered  many  damages, 
and  as  many  partial  restorations,  which,  extending  throughout  nine  centuries, 
were  conducted  according  to  the  building  ideas  and  usages  of  each  succes- 
sive period.  The  most  ancient  part  of  the  Campanile  was  built  with  lime, 
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almost  without  a mixture  of  sand,  and  hence  liable  to  disintegrate  and 
pulverise;  whilst  the  more  modern  part,  that  of  1500,  was  built  of  good  lime, 
made  of  lime-shell,  sand,  and  cement,  and  was  most  compact  and  hard. 
The  uniting  of  these  different  kinds  of  masonry  in  one  whole,  made  the 
composition  of  the  Campanile  something  akin  to  a mosaic  of  heterogeneous 
elements  that  do  not  well  coalesce.  Also  the  fifteenth  century  upper  part 
of  the  Campanile  rested  more  on  the  internal  walls  of  the  Campanile  than 
on  the  outer,  besides  which  the  outer  walls,  frequently  damaged  by  light- 
ning and  rebuilt,  rather  weighed  upon  than  held  up  the  inner  ones.  Thus 
the  internal  walls  really  bore  all  the  weight.” 

(It  will  be  remembered  that  whilst  the  walls  of  the  Campanile  were 
enormously  thick,  they  were  not  solid  walls,  but  rather  consisted  of  two 
parallel  walls,  the  space  between  being  filled  in  with  rubble,  &c.) 

“ The  patchwork  nature  of  the  Campanile  and  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  its  component  parts,  necessarily  made  its  resisting  power  far 
from  uniform.  The  power  of  resistance  of  the  structure  as  a whole  was 
very  unequally  distributed.  Now,  if  anything  happened  to  cause  the  dis- 
integration of  one  part,  the  likelihood  is  that  that  would  bring  about  the 
collapse  of  the  whole.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  took  place  when  the 
Campanile  was  cut  across  horizontally  for  the  removing  and  change  of  the 
line  of  stones  that  served  to  run  the  rain  on  to  the  roof  of  the  ‘ logetta  ’ of 
Sansovino,  an  operation  which  would  not  have  been  followed  by  such  fatal 
consequences  if  it  had  been  performed  on  a mass  of  wall  sound  and  homo- 
geneous.” 

That  is  to  say,  in  plain  English,  what  I have  said  from  the  beginning, 
the  Campanile  like  an  old  man,  was  killed  by  a violent  operation,  or  like 
an  old  forest  tree  it  was  felled  by  the  cut  or  trench  made  in  it  by  the 
removal  of  the  old  drip  stones,  when  the  edge  of  the  roof  of  the  Sansovino 
building  was  attached  to  its  eastern  wall.  Secondly,  as  to  fixing  the  respon- 
sibility, the  report  says  : — 

“From  what  has  been  said  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
responsibility  certainly  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  had  the  technical 
oversight  of  the  monument,  the  care  and  the  task  of  preserving  it.  We 
note,  however,  that  every  one  had  a firm  belief  in  the  impossibility  of  the 
Campanile  falling,  and  we  mention  it  as  a slight  extenuation  of  the  conduct 
of  those  who  ought  to  have  studied  and  remedied  the  really  dangerous  con- 
dition of  this  monument.  We  come  then  to  this  conclusion,  that,  though 
what  we  have  said  about  the  Campanile,  may  to  a certain  extent  lighten 
the  responsibility  and  also  extend  it  to  others,  nothing  avails  to  absolve 
those  to  whom  it  befell  as  their  duty  to  preserve  this  monument,  who  by 
reason  of  their  daily  working  at  it,  ought  to  have  been  aware  of  its  perilous 
condition,  and  ought  to  have  prepared  in  time  the  necessary  and  effective 
reparations.  The  Commission  does  not  think  it  ought  to  throw  the  responsi- 
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bility  more  on  one  of  these  technical  offices  than  on  the  other ; because,  if 
the  £ Fabbriceria  ’ (the  Vestry  of  St.  Mark’s  Church),  which  had  the  more 
direct  care  of  the  preservation  of  the  Campanile,  ought  to  have  had  on 
that  account  the  best  knowledge  of  its  state ; yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
‘ufficio  regionale’  (the  local  office  for  the  care  of  monuments)  ought  to  have 
furnished  itself  with  that  information,  at  least  before  it  began  to  execute 
that  fatal  horizontal  trench,  above  the  roof  of  Sansovino’s  ‘ loggia,’  which, 
as  we  have  demonstrated,  was  the  determining  cause  of  the  fall  of  the 
Campanile.” 


dueties. 

Crawford. — Andrew  Crawford,  who  lived  at  Brighton,  Sussex,  from 
1783  to  1800  (in  which  latter  year  he  died,  aged  56),  married  Mary  Spink, 
and  had  three  sons — (1)  William,  who  entered  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  became,  later,  M.P.  for  the  City  of  London  (1833- 
1841);  (2)  Andrew,  Lieut.  R.N.  ; (3)  James  Henry,  Member  of  Council, 
Bombay. 

The  descendants  of  Andrew  Crawford,  an  extensive  family  in  the 
south  of  England,  having  a considerable  connection  with  India  and  the 
Colonies,  believe  that  their  forbears  were  originally  settled  in  Ayrshire,  and 
the  names  of  John  Crawford — of  Highholme — and  David  Crawford,  grand- 
father, and  father  of  Andrew,  are  recorded  in  a paper  I have  before  me. 
Highholm  certainly  is,  or  was,  an  Ayrshire  name,  as  I have  learnt  from 
the  Sasine  Office,  Edinburgh.  Moreover,  it  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
part  of  Great  Britain ; but  no  inquiry  I have  made  has  yet  established  a 
Crawford  connection  with  the  name.  The  only  particulars  I can  learn 
respecting  Andrew  Crawford  seem  to  show  that,  prior  to  moving  to 
Brighton,  he  resided  in  Surrey,  in  which  county  his  eldest  son,  and  one 
of  his  grandsons,  subsequently  lived  for  a time.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  information  which  will  throw  light  on  the  family  tradition  ? I shall 
be  much  obliged  for  any  supplied  to  me. 

Note. — There  is,  or  was,  a Highholme — part  of  the  barony  of  Capring- 
ton — in  the  parish  of  Dundonald,  Ayrshire,  and  another — part  of  the 
lands  of  Barbieston — in  the  parish  of  Dairy mple.  To  the  latter  a Ralph 
Crawford  actually  registered  a title  in  1802,  but  I do  not  know  of  which 
family  he  was.  H.  Crawford. 

94  Redcliffe  Gardens, 

Earl’s  Court, 

London,  S.W. 
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The  Family  of  Forbes  of  Brux,  Strathdon,  Aberdeenshire. — 

Can  any  one  give  me  information  concerning  the  genealogy  of  the 
Forbeses  of  Brux  during  the  period  from  1700  to  1800;  also  concerning 
its  cadets  : the  Forbeses  of  Towie,  of  Barns,  of  Skellater,  of  Ardmurdo,  of 
Echt,  &c.,  during  the  same  period  ? I have  consulted  Lumsden’s  Family 
of  Forbes,  the  Macfarla?ie  MSS.  (Scot.  Hist.  Society),  and  Burke’s  Landed 
Gentry , but  these  treat  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  family. 

J.  Forbes. 

8 Bruce  Street,  Glasgow,  W. 


Scottish  Episcopal  Registers. — As  the  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  of  Scottish  Episcopal  families  do  not  appear  in  the  Parish  Regis- 
ters, this  fact  forms  a serious  obstacle  to  genealogical  research  in  such 
families.  I shall  feel  grateful  for  any  directions  to  Scottish  Episcopal 
Registers,  especially  in  connection  with  Strathspey,  Strathnairn,  and 
Strathdearn.  David  MacRitchie. 

4 Archibald  Place,  Edinburgh. 


E c p I g. 

Larrimer. — ( Scottish  Antiquary , January,  1903,  p.  145.) — Larimore 
and  Larrimer,  obviously  corruptions  of  Lorimer,  and  good  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  Scottish  surnames  have  been  corrupted  in  Ulster  and 
America. 

As  Joseph  Lorimers  are  rare,  the  name  should  appear  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Registers,  if  said  Joseph  was  born  there  and  not  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  G.  W.  Sprott. 


The  Manse,  North  Berwick, 
January , 1903. 
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Notices  of  iBooks. 

An  Ordinary  of  Arms  contained  in  the  Public  Register  of  all 
Arms  and  Bearings  in  Scotland.  By  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul, 
Lord  Lyon  King  of  Arms.  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh  : Green, 
1903.  8vo.  Pp.  xxiv.  + 428.  Price  1 os.  6d. 

Sir  James  Balfour  Paul  has  conferred  a great  benefit  on  students  and 
the  public  generally,  by  this  publication  of  the  contents  of  the  Registers 
of  his  Office.  And  if  his  first  edition  was  useful,  and  an  evidence  of  great 
industry,  his  second  is  more  so  from  the  further  elaboration  of  his  system, 
which  he  has  introduced  in  it.  Every  entry  is  now  dated  exactly,  or  when 
that  is  not  possible,  approximately ; and  in  all  cases  it  is  numbered,  so  that 
the  index  refers  the  reader  to  the  precise  entry  itself,  and  not  merely  to  the 
page  somewhere  about  which  it  is  to  be  found.  In  these  very  important 
respects  the  book  is  a great  advance  on  Papworth,  on  the  plan  of  whose 
monumental  work  it  is  avowedly  grounded.  The  preface  and  introduction 
to  the  book  deal  not  only  with  its  contents,  but  with  the  general  history  of 
the  parliamentary  enactments  regarding  registration  of  arms,  and  with  the 
question  whether,  barring  the  doubtful  case  of  Sir  David-  Lindsay’s 
Manuscript,  written  about  1542,  and  approved  by  the  Privy  Council  as  a 
Register  in  1630,  there  were  ever  any  Registers  of  Arms  before  the 
presently  existing  books  began  under  the  Act  of  1672.  Personally,  we 
think  that  in  early  times,  though  it  must  have  been  the  practice  of  the 
Lyons  to  keep  records  of  their  grants,  their  records  were  very  possibly  of  a 
nature  analogous  to  notaries  protocol  books,  ambulatory  with  the  Lyon 
and  his  master’s  court,  and  descending  to  his  successor  only  by  purchase. 
It  seems  impossible  to  conclude  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  or 
even  somewhat  earlier,  there  were  not  books  of  record  belonging  more 
strictly  to  the  office.  The  consideration  of  the  proportions  of  some— for 
example,  the  Great  Seal  Register — before  the  Cromwellian  invasion  of 
Scotland,  and  of  their  attenuated  proportions  after  it,  leaves  little  pre- 
sumption that,  of  a record  of  arms,  if  such  existed,  anything  at  all  should 
survive. 

The  number  of  matriculation  of  coats  of  arms  recorded  since  the  issue 
of  the  first  edition,  and  which  form  the  additional  matter  in  the  book  now 
before  us,  shows  the  remarkable  revival  of  public  attention  to  the  matter 
of  arms. 

The  book,  which  is  gay  in  a binding  of  red  and  gold,  is  typographically 
excellent. 
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The  Enemies  of  Books.  By  William  Blades.  Revised  and  enlarged 
by  the  Author.  Popular  Edition.  London:  Elliot  Stock,  1902. 
8vo.  Pp.  xi. + 155.  Price  is.  6d.  net. 

To  the  book-lover  Mr.  Blades’s  fascinating  little  work  is  ever  new,  and 
a popular  edition  of  it  is  much  called  for.  It  is  not  only  the  owner  of  the 
great  library  who  should  be  warned  against  the  enemies  of  books.  We 
are  all  told  in  plain  language  that  any  one  of  us  may  be  an  enemy  of  books 
himself.  To  any  book-lover  or  book-enemy  who  has  not  already  lashed 
himself  into  a righteous  fury  over  our  author’s  accounts  of  the  misdeeds 
of  other  book  lovers  and  book  enemies,  and  who  would  like  to  see  them 
all  arranged  and  classified  with  their  sins  set  in  order  before  them,  we 
heartily  recommend  this  book. 


Palestine  Exploration  Fund ; Quarterly  Statement,  January, 
1903.  Office:  38  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.  (Sent  free  to 
all  Subscribers  of  Half-a-guinea  and  upwards.) 

The  Statement  this  quarter  is  again  of  great  interest.  It  contains  Mr. 
Macalister’s  second  quarterly  report  on  the  great  work  he  is  carrying  out  in 
the  excavation  of  Gezer.  To  quote  his  own  summary  of  the  principal 
discoveries  made  since  his  last  report  these  have  been — (1)  “a  remarkably 
interesting  burial-cave,  in  some  important  details  supplementing  the  infor- 
mation gleaned  from  the  first  cave  on  the  subject  of  pre-Israelite  funeral 
customs  ; (2)  further  light  on  the  stratification  of  the  mound  ; (3)  two  stelae 
with  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics;  (4)  a series  of  very  ancient  troglodyte 
dwellings;  (5)  a remarkable  Canaanite  Temple;  and  (6)  a large  number 
of  objects  in  stone,  bronze,  pottery,  &c.,  scarabs  and  other  antiquities.” 
These  results  were  obtained  from  excavations  on  the  Western  hill  of  the 
Mound  and  in  its  Central  valley,  to  which  certain  indications  led  Mr. 
Macalister  to  turn  his  attention.  Those  in  the  Central  valley  have  proved 
exceedingly  interesting.  They  not  only  revealed  the  existence  of  a very 
remarkable  Canaanite  Temple,  but  they  have  proved  the  site  to  have  been 
occupied  both  at  an  earlier  and  a later  period  than  was  indicated  by  the 
first  excavations.  Mr.  Macalister  now  considers  that  he  has  undoubted 
evidence  of  seven  distinct  strata,  to  which  approximate  dates  can  be  assigned. 
The  earliest,  showing  traces  of  pre-Semitic  aboriginal  races,  he  places  at 
3000  to  2000  b.c.,  the  latest  at  600  b.c.,  the  period  of  the  Captivity 
onwards  to  that  of  the  Maccabees.  The  Temple  occupies  the  3rd  and 
4th  strata,  the  race  being  Semitic  pre-Israelite,  and  the  date  2000  to 
1400  b.c.  He  considers  it  by  far  the  most  important  discovery  yet  made 
on  the  hill.  Below  the  Temple  is  a second  cave  or  rather  caves  connected 
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by  a narrow  passage  which  had  evidently  formed  a troglodyte  dwelling 
before  they  were  used  in  connection  with  the  Temple  services.  Mr. 
Macalister  makes  the  plausible  suggestion  that  their  use  in  the  time  of  the 
Temple  was  connected  with  the  delivering  of  oracles.  The  great  feature 
of  the  Temple,  however,  is  “a  superb  megalithic  structure,  consisting  of  a 
row  of  seven  monoliths,  with  an  eighth  standing  apart  and  flanked  by 
stumps  of  two  others  at  the  northern  end.”  They  stand  on  a platform  of 
stones  which  runs  under  and  around  them,  helping  to  support  them  in  an 
upright  position.  They  vary  in  height  from  io  ft.  9 in.  to  5 ft.  5 in.;  in 
breadth  from  5 ft.  to  1 ft.  2 in.,  and  in  thickness  from  2 ft.  8 in.  to 
1 ft.  9 in.  Between  two  of  the  monoliths  is  a remarkable  socketed  stone 
which  may  have  held  the  Asherah  or  wooden  pole.  The  excavation  has  not 
been  carried  far  enough  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  Temple  area,  but 
the  length  of  alignment  is  over  90  ft.  A significant  discovery  under  the 
floor  of  the  Temple  area  was  a cemetery  of  infants  deposited  in  large  jars, 
pointing  clearly  to  the  custom  of  infant  sacrifices.  The  Burial  Cave  dis- 
covered on  the  Western  portion  of  the  Mound  is  also  of  great  interest.  It 
is  a cylindrical  chamber  20  ft.  deep  and  had  been  originally  used  as  a 
cistern.  It  contained  the  remains  of  fifteen  persons,  along  with  a number 
of  bronze  weapons.  Prof.  Alex.  Macalister  has  examined  the  bones  which 
he  considers  to  be  “ good  representative  specimens  of  a race  not  unlike 
the  present  day  Arab.”  The  group  of  caves  forming  troglodyte  dwellings, 
found  in  the  central  valley  of  the  mound  has  not  yet  been  fully  excavated 
but  has  already  yielded  interesting  results.  Among  other  articles  in  the 
Statement  mention  must  be  made  of  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson’s  conclusion  of  his 
interesting  discussion  on  “ Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; ” and  a first 
instalment  on  “ The  Immovable  East,”  by  Mr.  P.  G.  Baldensperger.  The 
Rev.  J.  E.  Hanauer  contributes  notes  on  “Sculptured  Figures  from  the 
Muristan  ” and  also  on  “Jeremiah’s  Grotto.”  An  earnest  appeal  is  made 
for  funds  to  carry  on  the  great  work  at  Gezer. 
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Dalhousie,  George,  Earl  of,  100. 
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Davysone,  John,  120. 
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Dollair,  93. 
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Dunbar  Battle,  Poems,  166. 
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Dundonald,  Stewart  of,  7. 

Dunfermline,  Charles,  Earl  of, 
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Dunglas  Castle,  131. 
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203. 

Provost  M‘Aulay,  200. 

University  Baton,  94. 

Egace,  Sir,  11. 

Eger,  Sir,  11. 

Egypt*  Tombs  Exploration, 

204. 

Elen,  Spouse  of  Walter  of 
Hamilton,  115. 

Elphinstone,  Mr.  William  of, 
112. 

Elvingston,  176. 

Elybank,  Brishowen,  93. 
Emigration  in  1802,  16. 
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Ernulphus  (or  Ernaldus),  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  82. 

Errol,  William,  Earl  of,  100. 
Erskine  of  Kynnowle,  William, 
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Eskdale,  178. 

Ethnographical  Discovery,  94. 
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Eucharistic  Hymn  by  Rate,  90. 
Ewing  of  Levenside,  James,  29. 
Excavating  at  Orphir,  Orkney, 
140. 

Exploration  Fund,  see  Palestine. 

Factor’s  Cave,  Wemyss,  138. 
Fadinger’s  Sword  Stolen,  139. 
Farewethir,  Christofer,  Serjeant, 
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Fauconberg,  Barony,  Claimed, 
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I Findlator,  James,  Earl  of,  100. 

! Food  at  Entertainments,  1733— 
35,  198. 

! Forbes,  James  Ochonchar,  Lord, 
100. 

J. , Glasgow,  213. 

Forbeses,  1700-  1800,  Query 
Concerning,  213. 

Fords,  194. 
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Forged  Tiara  of  Saitapharnes, 
209. 

Forest,  Thomas,  Bailie  of  St. 
John’s,  118. 

Thomas,  117  ; Junior,  118. 

Fort  of  King  Solomon,  94. 
Fortingall,  Celtic  Sculptures,  39. 


Foulis  of  Woodhall,  174. 

— Alexander  of,  Priest  and 
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— James  of,  Priest  and 
Notary,  115, 116,117, 118, 120. 

j Fraser,  Rev.  Dr.  (Iuverary),  21. 

' Fremtene,  93. 

J French,  sec  Dog  French. 

| Furniture,  Antique,  Linlithgow 
Palace,  202. 

I Galloway,  Alan,  Earl  of,  101. 

Galt,  Mr.,  16. 

Ganneau,  M.  Clermont,  209. 

Garnwick,  10. 

Garwick,  10. 

Gask,  Treasures,  141. 

Gauntlet  of  Thothmes  IV.,  204. 

Genealogy  of  the  Descendants 
of  Rev,  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D., 
and  Mrs.  Guthrie,  155. 

General  Assembly  Hall,  Portrait 
Gallery,  99. 

Genoa,  Inscribed  Stone  Found, 

201. 

Geve,  Wife  of  Peter  de  Graham, 
176. 

Gezer,  Explorations  at,  103,  215. 

Gibb,  Alexander,  The  Corona- 
tion of  James  I.,  1. 

New  Measurement 

of  the  Vallum  of  Antoninus, 
26,  72,  126,  188. 

Gibson,  John,  118. 

Gillemihhel,  106. 

Gillesland,  Cumberland,  108. 

Gille,  Stephen,  107. 

Gilmore,  John,  119. 

Glasgow  Bailies,  119. 

Cathedral,  Chaplainry  in, 

112. 

Civic  Robes  in  1822,  202. 

David,  Earl  of,  100. 

John,  Earl  of,  100. 

Official  General  of  (Wm. 

Elphinstone),  112. 

Provost,  see  Steuart,  John. 

Glass  Cave,  Fifeshire,  96. 

Old  Scots  Stained,  202. 

Pre-Reformation  Stained, 

in  Hammerman’s  Chape), 
Edinburgh,  203. 

Glenorg,  93. 

Gluvar,  Sir  John,  119. 

Gold  Ornaments,  Ancient,  at 
Zimbabwe,  142. 

Goldsmyth,  John,  Notary,  112. 

Golgotha,  216. 

Gowrie  Plot,  146. 

Gow,  Neil,  in  1802,  24. 

Graham,  of  Dalkeith,  Henry  de, 
176. 

Sir  Henry,  177,  180. 

Henry  (ii.),  178, 179, 

180. 
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Graham,  of  Dalkeith  and  Aber- 
corn,  Henry  (III.),  180. 

—  Isabella,  Widow  of 

Sir  John  de  Graham,  185. 

—  Sir  John  (I.),  183, 

184  ; the  father,  185. 

John  (II.),  186. 

— — — Margaret,  Daughter 
of  Sir  John,  187. 

Nicholas,  177. 

Sir  Nicholas,  179, 

181  ; Seal,  179,  179  n. 

Peter  de,  176. 

Alan  de,  176. 

Sir  David  de,  177;  Justiciar 

Depute  of  the  Lothians,  178. 
— Henry  de,  Sheriff,  176. 

Henry,  of  Hutoun,  177. 

John  de,  Ancestor  of  the 

Family  of  Montrose,  176. 

Mr.  John  (1586),  100. 

Patrick  de,  180. 

William  de,  87,  176. 

Place  of,  12. 

Seal,  177,  178. 

Grahams,  The  First  of  the,  87. 

First  Line  of  the,  176. 

Traditions  of,  9. 

Graham’s  Dike,  9. 

Gram,  10. 

Gray  de  Fowlis,  Sir  Andrew,  7. 
Greek  Antiquities,  137. 

Greenock  Shipping,  16. 

Greskin,  194. 

Grim,  11. 

Gryme,  Who  ? 9. 

Guthrie,  Charles  J.,  K.C.,  Gene- 
alogy of  Descendants  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Guthrie,  155. 

Gylis,  son  of  Buht,  106. 
Gylmihhel,  91. 

Haddington,  George,  Earl  of, 

100. 

Parish  Church,  95. 

Hadrian’s  Wall,  West  End  of, 
195. 

Haliburton,  Sir  Walter  de,  6. 
Haly burton,  Mr.  James,  100. 
Halsington,  179,  181,  183. 
Hamilton,  Archbishop,  Illness, 
157. 

James,  Marquis  of,  100. 

Michael,  117. 

Michael  of,  118. 

Walter  of  (Linlithgow), 

115. 

Hanney,  John,  119. 

Hanauer,  Rev.  J.E.,  “Jeremiah’s 
Grotto,”  216. 

Harkes,  Patrick,  115. 

Hath wy,  Alexander  of,  115,  116. 

Partick,  117,  118. 

Hay  a,  W.  de,  176. 

Hay,  of  Errol,  Sir  William,  7. 


| Hay,  of  Yester,  Sir  Thomas,  6. 

Hazlitt,  W.  Carew,  Old  Cookery 
Books  and  Ancient  Cuisine, 
151. 

Helinand  of  Froidmont,  49. 

Hennessey,  Mr.  Edmund,  i 
Brooklyn,  203. 

| Henrisone,  David,  120. 

Hepburn  of  Halez,  Adam, 
Knighted,  6. 

Hera,  Temple  at,  137. 

Heraldry,  214. 

| Graham  Scallop,  178. 

j Art  of,  135. 

| Herdman,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh, 
Innkeeper,  200. 

Herdman’s  Inn,  Edinburgh, 
200. 

Herice  of  Tereglez,  Sir  Herbert, 
7. 

Highlanders  of  Scotland,  The, 
53. 

Hil,  William,  117. 

Hildesheim  Treasure,  The,  37. 

Hilpole,  182. 

Hislop,  Richard  Oliver,  Quota  j 
tion  from  Letter  on  Cornbote, 
122. 

Hog,  Thomas,  118. 

Holyrood  Charter,  Date,  87. 

Horsbenke  and  Horsbrinke,  93.  I 

Hope  of  Craighall,  Sir  Thomas,  ; 
100. 

Hopeton  (Hopetoun),  Charles, 
Earl  of,  100. 

John,  Earl  of,  100. 

John  Adrian,  Earl  of,  101. 

Horngeld,  121. 

Houston,  Hugh  of,  119. 

Human  (Infant)  Sacrifices  at 
Gezer,  216. 

Hume  of  North  Berwick,  Alex- 
ander, 100. 

Huntingdon,  Honour  of,  13. 

Hucheson,  George,  119. 

Hutchison  Hill,  Roman  Stone,  1 
73. 

Hutchown  of  the  Awle  Ryale, 
51. 

Hutoune  (Hutton),  177. 

Hymn,  Eucharistic  by  Rate,  90. 

Morning  by  Rate,  36. 

Hynd,  George,  118,  119. 

Margaret,  Spouse  of, 

118. 

John,  119. 

Hyndford,  John  Earl  of,  100. 

Hyne,  John,  Gallowgate, 
Glasgow,  118. 

Patrick,  116. 

Linlithgow.  117  ; 

Seal,  118. 


Idols,  Jewish,  Found,  94. 
Inchbellie  Bridge,  Roman 
Stone,  77. 

Inchbrock,  93. 

Indian  Monuments,  Preserva- 
tion of,  207. 

Inidbreky,  93. 

Innkeepers,  see  Edinburgh. 
Inventory  of  a Templar  Precep- 
tory,  84. 

Inverall,  93. 

Inveraray  in  1802,  20. 
Inveravon  Fort,  196. 

Tower,  188. 

Inveray,  93. 

Irvine.  Mr.,  1735.  200. 

Irwyne  of  Drum,  Sir  Alex- 
ander, 7. 

Islam  Akhun  of  Khotan,  42. 
Italy,  Smuggling  of  Sarco- 
phagus, 136. 

James  I.,  Coronation  of,  1. 

Wedding,  1. 

VI.  at  the  General 

Assembly,  100. 

Jar  Found  at  Tiree,  38. 
Jedburgh  Castle  Annals,  152. 
Jeffrey,  Christie,  21. 

(Loch  Carron),  15. 

“Jeremiah’s  Grotto,”  216. 
Johnston,  Mr.  A.  W.,  14<'. 
Jonas,  Justus,  Account  of 
Luther,  94. 

Ka,  Henry,  116,  118. 

Bailie,  Linlithgow, 

117. 

Kay  of  Caithness,  Sir,  11. 

Kelp  Cave,  Fifeshire,  96. 
Kenmore,  1802,  23. 

Ker  (Kerr),  John,  119. 

Mr.  Mark,  100. 

Kerse,  David,  120. 

Kilgraston,  194. 

Kilpatrick,  126,  189. 

Kilted  People,  The,  166. 

“ King  Hobbe,”  Robert  the 
Bruce  called,  170. 

Kinghornie,  Pot  of  Coins,  40. 
Kirkbriae,  112,  114. 

Rector,  Fergus  Colinson, 

112. 

Knights  created  at  Coronation,  5. 

created  in  absence,  6,  7. 

Templars  in  Britain,  Sup- 
pression of,  83. 

Knossos,  Discoveries,  47. 

“ Lamp  of  Lothian,”  95. 
Lanercost  Priory,  107. 

Lang,  Andrew,  A History  of 
Scotland  from  the  Roman 
Occupation,  Vol.  ii.,  146. 
Langbank  Crannog,  135. 
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Langbank,  Wooden  Structure, 
194. 

Langton,  John  of,  115. 
Language,  see  Crab,  Cross,  Dog 
French,  King  Hobbe,  38. 
Larimore,  surname,  Query  con- 
cerning, 145  ; Reply,  213. 
Larrimer,  Dr.  O.  C.,  145. 
Lathirdale,  John,  Notary,  112. 
Lawhead,  Coin,  39. 

Leche,  David,  116. 

Legend,  Irish,  95. 

Le  Queux,  Mr.  William,  202. 
Leven,  Alexander,  Earl  of,  100. 

and  Melville,  David,  Earl 

of,  100. 

Ronald,  Earl  of, 

101. 

Levyngstone  of  Middlebenyng, 
Henry  of,  117  ; Seal,  118. 
Liberalis,  Sons  of,  96. 

Library,  How  to  Form  a,  150. 
Lighthouses,  Clyde,  1802,  17. 
Lindesay,  Alexander,  7. 
Linlithgow,  Agnes  Wauchope, 
Countess  of,  49,  101. 

George,  Earl  of,  101. 

Bailies,  Fifteenth  Century, 

115,  116,  117,  119. 

Burgesses,  115. 

Ceremony  of  granting 

sasine,  114. 

High  Street,  118,  119,120. 

Palace  Repairs,  96. 

Privy  Seal,  118,  119. 

Tenements,  115. 

Loch,  John,  118. 

Lokhart,  Thomas,  117. 

London,  Ancient  cloth  found, 
136. 

Lonevick,  181. 

Long  Croft,  Glasgow,  119. 
Lorimer,  Surname,  213. 

Lorn,  The  Brooch  of,  145. 

Lorp,  93. 

Lothian,  Earl  of,  Mark,  100. 

Robert,  100. 

see  Louthiane. 

Lothinell,  93. 

Loudoun,  Earl  of,  Hugh,  100. 
Louey  Inn,  1802,  23. 

Louthyan,  Patrick  of,  116. 
Louthiane,  William  of,  118. 
Lovinge  of  Salcots,  93. 

Lowycke,  see  Lonevick. 

Lufe,  Thomas,  119. 

Lundie  of  Lundie,  101. 

Laird  of,  100. 

Luther’s  Last  Words,  94. 

Lyon  Register,  214. 

Macalister,  Professor  Alex- 
ander, 154,  216. 

Macalister,  B.  A.  S. , Gezer, 
154,  215. 


M‘Aulay,  Provost,  Edinburgh, 

200. 

MacBain,  Alexander,  LL.D. , 
The  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
53. 

M ‘Donnell  (M‘Donell),  of  Bar- 
risdale,  Coll,  15,  18. 

M‘Donald  of  Shona,  Andrew, 
18. 

MacDougall,  Ian,  145. 

MacGregor,  John,  W.S.,  204. 

M‘Gube,  Sir  Thomas,  119  ; 
Chaplain,  119. 

M‘Lieller,  93. 

M‘Ritchie,  Mr.,  18. 

David,  Edinburgh,  213. 

Rev.  William,  15. 

M‘Vean,  Rev.  Colin,  Kenmore,  j 
24. 

Maitland  of  Lethington,  An 
Unwritten  Chapter,  57. 

of  Thirlestane,  Sir  John,  ! 

100. 

Malta,  Ancient  Tombs,  201. 

Malvil,  Archibald,  119. 

Man,  John,  116. 

Mansfield,  William,  Lord,  100.  I 

Mar,  Muriel,  Countess  of,  181. 

William,  Earl  of,  181. 

March,  George,  Earl  of, 
Knighted,  6. 

Marchmont,  Patrick,  Earl  of, 

100. 

Mareschal,  David  le,  181. 

Mateland  of  Achingaschill,  j 
James,  113. 

Maxwell  of  Carlaverok,  Sir 
Herbert,  7. 

Medical  Visitor  to  Scotland , 

| 157. 

| Melrose,  Monastery,  Complaint 
against  Sir  Nicholas  and  Sir  i 
John  Grahams,  183,  184. 
i Melville  of  Halhill,  Sir  John, 
100. 

of  Murdocairnie  Sir  j 

Robert,  100. 

see  also  Malvil. 

Menteth,  Thomas,  118. 

Meschin,  Ranulf,  108. 

“Michael  Wily,”  71. 

John,  119. 

Middelbenyng,  see  Levingstone 
of. 

Middeltone,  181. 

Millar,  A.  H.,  The  Ancient 
Burgh  Seal  of  Crail,  201. 

Chapter  Seal  of 

Coupar-Angus  Abbey,  201. 

Millochan  Stone,  The,  27. 

Montgomerie,  Captain  Hugh, 
16. 

Montrose,  Earl  of,  John,  100. 

More,  William,  Abercorn,  186, 
187. 
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Morning  Hymn,  by  Rate,  36. 
Morpeth,  Bones,  Scottish  (?), 
136. 

Morte  Arthure,  51,  122. 

Morton,  George,  Earl,  100. 

Mote  of  Tibbris,  113. 

Muirhouse,  Underground  Pas- 
sage, 138. 

Mummified  Beef,  &c.,  204. 
Mummy  Sold,  201. 

Munfode,  Agnes  de,  186. 
Muscamp,  see  also  Muschams, 
184. 

Muschams,  Marjory  de,  Countess 
of  Stratherne,  181. 

Barony,  181. 

Museum  Show  Cases,  139. 
Mushet’s  Inn,  Edinburgh,  200. 
Murhede  of  Lachope,  William 
of,  119. 

Murray  of  Gaske,  Sir  David,  7. 
Mycenaean  Palace  found,  38. 

N.,  G.,  Corne-Bote,  Note , 123. 

Review  of  Mrs.  Bank’s 

Edition  of  Morte  Arthur,  51. 
Nairne,  Lords,  Portraits,  141. 
Names  of  Places  in  Twelfth 
Century,  108  n. 

Napier,  Francis,  Lord,  100. 
Nelesone,  Peter,  120. 

Nelson  Relics  Stolen,  139. 
Newbattle,  Charters  to,  176. 
New  Kilpatrick  Stone,  30,  35. 
Newlands,  Patronage  of,  granted 
to  Dunfermline,  185. 
Northampton,  Earldom  of,  13. 
Northamptonshire,  Roman 
Temple,  202. 

Northern  Friends  (ship),  15. 
Norway,  The  Black  Bull  of,  102. 
Notaries  Public,  See — 

Foulis,  Alexander. 

James. 

Goldsmyth,  John. 

Lathirdale,  John. 

Michael,  John. 

Rede,  David. 

Nowtgeld,  121. 

Nudie,  Norman,  118. 

Ochterhouse,  Ogilby  of,  7. 
Ogilby  de  Ochterhouse,  Sir 
Patrick,  7. 

Sir  Walter  de,  6. 

Oliphant  Charters,  141. 

John,  119. 

Portraits,  141. 

Olwine,  93. 

Orphir,  Excavations,  140. 
Osdonnordrie,  93. 

Ovens,  Prehistoric,  near  Berlin, 
144. 

Oysters,  at  Entertainments, 
1733-35,  198. 
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Pagan  Temple  in  Switzerland, 
137. 

Paisley,  Abbot. George,  112. 

Civic  Robes,  1822,  202. 

Palestine,  Discoveries  in,  94. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
Quarterly  Statements,  54, 
103,  154,  215. 

Palm,  Badge,  Meaning  of,  178. 

Parliament  Hall  Roof,  Edin- 
burgh, 203. 

Paterson,  Mr.,  Writer,  Inver- 
ary, 21. 

Paul,  Sir  James  Balfour,  see 
“ Ordinary  of  Arms,”  214. 

Peerage,  American  Claimant,  203. 

Claims,  208. 

Peresone,  John,  Bailie,  Linlith- 
gow, 119,  120;  Seal,  119. 

Perestone,  see  Peresone. 

Perth  Museum,  37. 

Peterhead,  55. 

Petri  Promontorium,  55. 

Pharaoh,  Thothmes  IV.,  Tomb, 

204. 

Phrases,  see  Language,  Text. 

Pille,  Henri,  Pictures,  falsely 
attributed  to,  209. 

Place-names,  Scottish,  92. 

Pollok,  Archibald  of,  119. 

Portraits  of  Lord  High  Com- 
missioners, 99. 

Posting  in  West  of  Scotland, 
1802,  20,  22,  23,  24. 

Poter,  Henry,  116. 

Pragenterte,  93. 

Prehistoric  Ovens  near  Berlin, 
144. 

Prestowne,  Mr.  John,  100. 

Prices,  see  Bills  of  Fare. 

“ Crown”  Chairs,  202. 

Egyptian  Mummy,  201. 

— Raeburn’s  Portraits,  38. 

Tiara  of  Saitapharnes,  209. 

— First  Edition  Waverley 
Novel,  135  ; Novels,  201. 

Wycliffe’s  NewTestament, 

205. 

Priest,  see  Notary. 

Prior  of  Blantyre,  101. 

Queschutbrit.  Gillemihhel, 
91,  106. 

Quols  (Toothpicks),  198. 

R.  R.,  Endowment  by  James 
Douglas  of  Auchincassill, 
of  a Chaplainry  in  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  112. 

Raeburn  Portraits  Sold,  38. 

Ramsayof  Banff,SirAlexander,8. 

of  Dalwowlsy,  Sir  Alex- 
ander, 7. 

Rannald,  Patrick,  118. 

Ranulf,  Earl  of  Chester.  109. 

Rate’s  Poems,  36,  90. 


Records,  214. 

English  Local,  Committee’s 

Recommendations,  144. 

see  Record  Society,  Scot- 
tish , and  Registers. 

Record  Society,  Scottish,  203. 

Red,  Sir  John,  Stewart  of 
Dundonald,  7. 

Rede,  David,  119. 

Hugh,  118. 

Reekie,  Mr.,  Schoolmaster,  27. 

I Registers,  Scottish  Episcopal, 
Query  Concerning,  213. 

Renfrew, Civic  Robes  in  1822,202. 

Renfrewshire  Coast,  15. 

Rhodesia,  Ancient  Remains,  142. 

Robemakers  in  1822,  202. 

Robert  I.  of  Scotland,  “ Sir 
Robert  de  Brus,”  185. 

Robertson,  Rev.  Dr.  A.,  Founda- 
tions of  Venice,  204. 

Fall  of  the  Camp- 
anile, 210. 

John,  119. 

Simon,  115. 

Rocodell,  93. 

Rcessler,  Charles,  Les  Influences 
Celtiques,  102. 

Roman  Iron  Works,  135. 

Remains,  see  Northamp- 
tonshire, Roman  Wall. 

Stone  at  Braidfield,  127, 4 

129;  Chicago,  73;  Duntocher, 
127,  129. 

Tablet,  133. 

Temple,  Northampton-  j 

shire,  202. 

Wall,  see  Antonine’s, 

Hadrian’s. 

Rome,  Forum,  Discoveries  in, 
45,  46. 

I Prehistoric  Remains,  46.  [ 

| Rood, The  Black,  of  Scotland,  186. 

Ros,  John,  119. 

j Ross,  William,  Lord,  100. 

Rosslyn,  Francis,  Earl  of,  101.  j 

Rothes,  John,  Earl  of,  100. 

Rothesay  in  1802,  16. 

Ruch,  Andrew,  119,  120. 

Russell,  E.,  Maitland  of  Lething- 
ton — An  Unwritten  Chapter 
of  His  Life,  57. 

S.,  J.  H.,  The  First  of  the 
Grahams,  87. 

The  First  Line  of  the 

Grahams,  176. 

! The  Traditions  of  the 

Grahams,  9. 

, St.  Andrews,  Celtic  Stone,  135. 

j St.  Blaise,  Altar,  Glasgow,  112. 

| St.  Cuthbert’s  Altar,  Glasgow, 
112,  118. 

St.  Enoch,  see  St.  Teneu. 

St.  Giles’s,  Edinburgh,  201. 


St.  Giles’s,  Edinburgh,  Stallin, 97. 

St.  James  the  Greater,  178  ; 
His  Traditional  Badges,  178  ; 
Coat  of  Arms,  180. 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  Altar, 
Glasgow,  112. 

St.  John,  Bailie  of,  Thomas 
Forest,  118. 

St.  Margaret’s  Chapel,  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  Stall  in,  97. 

St,  Mark’s,  Venice,  Campanile, 
see  Campanile. 

St.  Martin,  Alexander  de,  176. 

St.  Ninian’s  Altar,  Glasgow,  118. 

St.  Teneu’s  Street,  Glasgow,  119. 

Saitapharnes’ s Tiara,  209. 

Saltoun,  William  of,  115. 

Samos,  Excavations,  137. 

Santiago  of  Compostella,  178. 

Sasine,  Instrument,  Fifteenth 
Century,  114. 

Satire,  Early  English,  162. 

Early  Scottish,  162. 

Saxon  Church,  Bosham,  143. 

Scallop  Shell,  badge,  Meaning 
of,  178. 

Scone,  Lord,  100. 

Scot  and  Englishman  in  Early 
Song  and  Satire,  162. 

Scotland  in  1802,  a Tour  in,  15. 

Scots  in  Office,  205. 

Language,  see  Text. 

Scott,  Letter,  41. 

Scotts  of  Scalloway,  101. 

of  Scottshall,  101. 

Scott,  Alexander,  Edinburgh, 
Goldsmith,  101. 

Scot,  William,  119. 

Scottish  Coronation,  1. 

Sculpture  of  Viking  Ship, 
Wemyss,  137. 

Seafield,  James,  Earl  of,  100. 

Viscount,  100. 

Seal  of  Charter,  Borrowed,  115. 

Burgh  Seal  appended  to 

Charter  by  Burgess,  115. 

Caveling,  James,  of,  120. 

Abbey  of  Coupar- Angus, 

Chapter,  201. 

Crail,  Burgh,  Old,  94,  201. 

Seals,  see  Graham,  Sir  Nicholas  ; 
Hyne,  Patrick  ; Linlithgow 
Privy  Seal,  119,  120  ; Pere- 
son,  John. 

Sede  sedens  ista,  &c.,  49. 

Sepulchre,  The  Holy,  216. 

Serjeant,  seeCarnis,  John;  Fare- 
wethir,  Christopher. 

Serrie  of  Reachlin,  93. 

Seton  de  Gordon,  Sir  Alexander 
de,  7. 

Shall  I Wasting  in  Despair,  174. 

Ships,  see  Christie ; Northern 
Friends  ; Three  Sisters  ; see 
also  Vessel,  Viking  Ship. 
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Shops  in  Churches,  97. 

Shrine,  The,  39. 

Silk,  Ancient,  Found  in  London, 
136. 

Simson,  John,  115. 

Sir  Tristram,  122. 

Skene,  William  F.,  53. 

Sloashe’s  Inn,  Edinburgh,  200. 
Sleath,  Rev.  John  (Rugby),  21. 
Sloss,  John,  Edinburgh,  Inn- 
keeper, 199. 

Smuggling  of  Relics,  Italy,  136. 
Snuff  in  1733-35,  198. 

Society,  see  Record,  Text. 

Song,  Early  English,  162. 

Early  Scottish,  162. 

Sorbeir,  93. 

Sould  I Wrestle  in  Despair,  174. 
Spears,  Henry  (Auchtertool),  15. 
Speir  (Spere),  David,  119. 
Sphinx  Crumbling,  97. 

Spirits,  see  Drink. 

Sprott,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.,  North 
Berwick,  213. 

Sprot,  Writer,  Eyemouth,  146. 
Staff,  Old  University,  94. 

Stair,  John,  Earl  of,  100. 
Standard  Bearership,  The 
Hereditary,  42. 

Stannergate,  Cist,  37. 

Stedman,  John,  Edinburgh, 
Innkeeper,  199. 

Steedman’s  Inn,  Edinburgh,  200. 
Stewart  (Steuart)  of  Cardine, 
Sir  John,  7. 

of  Rossyth,  Sir  David,  6. 

Sir  Alexander,  8. 

Colonel  (1582),  100. 

James,  119. 

John, Provost, Glasgow, 119. 

William,  119. 

(Mrs.),  Inn,  Edinburgh, 

200. 

Stobbo  Perambulation,  105. 
Stone  Age  Relics,  137. 

Story,  Principal,  202. 
Stratherne,  Malise,  Earl  of,  181. 

, Marjory,  Countess  of,  181. 

, Mary,  Wife  of  Sir  Nicholas 

de  Graham,  daughter  of 
Malisse,  Earl  of,  181. 

, Muriel,  Countess  of  Mar, 

daughter  of  Malise,  Earl  of, 
181. 

Strathorde,  184. 

Surnames, Celtic  and  Norman,  12. 

Scottish,  92. 

Switzerland,  Pagan  Temple,  137. 
Sword,  Fadinger’s,  Stolen,  139. 
Symbols,  Sham,  in  Churches,  44. 
Symundeburne  Mill,  180. 

Tailed  Men,  163. 

Tara,  Hill  of,  Digging  for  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  95,  208. 


Tay mouth  Castle  in  1802,  23. 
Templars,  Suppression  of,  83. 
Temple,  Canaanite,  at  Gezer, 

215. 

Temple,  Pagan,  at  Choex,  137. 

j at  Hera,  137. 

Text,  see  Corne-bote  ; Notes  on 
Alliterative  ‘ Destruction  of 
Troy’ ; Rate’s  Poems;  Wither, 
George,  in  Scots. 

Text  Society,  Scottish,  202. 
Thom’s  (Mrs.)  Inn,  Edinburgh, 
200. 

Thomsoun,  John,  Linlithgow 
Bailie,  115,  116. 

! Thomson,  Still  & Co.,  Greenock, 
16. 

i Thor,  Statue  of,  at  Choex,  137. 
Thothmes  IV.,  204. 

Thurlow,  Lord,  Thomas,  101. 
Tiara  of  Saitapharnes,  209. 
Tibbris  (Tybberis),  113,  114. 
Tips,  see  Vails. 

Tiree,  Antiquarian  Finds,  38. 
Tobacco,  twist,  198. 

Todrik,  Thomas,  118. 

Tomb  of  a Pharaoh,  204. 

at  Gezer,  215,  216. 

Ancient,  Malta,  201. 

see  Cemetery,  Cist. 

Torn -but,  51,  122. 

Torthorald,  Sir  David  de,  177. 
Tour  in  Scotland  in  1802,  15, 
Traditions  of  the  Grahams,  9. 
Traquair,  John,  Earl  of,  100. 
Treaty  of  1423,  1. 

Trail  of  Belay,  Genealogy,  155. 
The  Three  Sisters  (Vessel),  97. 
Trial,  Right  of  Pasturage  in 
1269,  181. 

Tristram,  Sir,  122. 

I Troglodyte  Dwellings  at  Gezer,  I 

216. 

Turkestan,  Forgeries,  42. 

! Tweeddale,  William,  Marquis 
of,  101. 

Tyndale,  176. 

Tyndrum  Fair,  1802,  23. 

I Underground  Passage  at  j 
Muirhouse,  138. 

University  Baton,  94. 

Vails  to  Servants  at  Edin- 
burgh Inns,  1733-35, 199,  200. 
Valence,  Aymer  de,  184. 
Vandalism  in  India,  207. 

in  the  Parliament  Hall, 

203. 

Proposed  in  Charlotte 

Square,  Edinburgh,  206. 
Venice,  Foundations  of,  142,204.  j 
Vescy  (Isobelle)  widow  of  John 
de,  183. 

Vessel,  Oldest,  in  use,  97. 


Viking  Ship,  Sculpture  at 
Wemy8S,  137. 

Voyage  round  West  of  Scotland, 
1802,  15. 

W.  B.  W.,  The  Fare  of  the 
Convention  of  Royal 
Burghs  in  1733-35,  198. 

Walkare,  Duncan,  118. 

Gilbert,  120. 

John,  116,  118. 

Wallace,  English  Verses  on  his 
Execution,  168. 

Wallester,  W.,  93. 

Walton,  John,  116. 

Wan,  John,  119. 

Wark,  180. 

Watson,  George,  Annals  of 
Jedburgh  Castle,  152. 

Wauchope,  George,  Edinburgh, 

101. 

Waverley,  First  Edition  sold, 
105. 

Novels,  First  Edition  sold, 

201. 

Wedderburn  Book,  The,  147. 

Alexander,  K.C.,  The 

Wedderburn  Book,  147. 

Wegahaire,  John,  93. 

Weir,  Rev.  R.  W.,  99. 

Wemyss,  John,  Earl  of,  100. 

Sculpture  of  Viking  Ship, 

137. 

Wermtoshire,  93. 

Wescubricth,  107. 

Wheatley,  H.  B.,  How  to  form 
a Library,  150. 

White  Rod  at  Coronations,  99. 

Wigton,  Earl  of,  100. 

Wild  Men,  Alleged,  94. 

Willcock,  Rev.  J.,  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart  of  Cromarty, 
Knight,  149. 

Wilson,  Agnes,  101. 

Sir  C.  W.,  Golgotha  and 

the  Holy  Sepulchre,  216. 

Rev.  James,  Devise  de 

Stobbo,  105. 

Wily,  Michael,  see  Michael  Wily. 

Wine,  see  Drink. 

Wise,  Walter,  118. 

Wither,  George,  Poems,  Scots 
Version,  174. 

Wooler,  Church  of,  184. 

Wycliffe.  New  Testaments  Sold, 
205. 

Yarrow,  Inscribed  Stone,  96. 

Young,  John,  M.D.,  An  Early 
Medical  Visitor  to  Scotland, 
157. 

Mr.  Peter,  Portrait,  100. 

Zimbabwe,  Ancient  Remains, 
142. 
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